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PART  I -THE  OCEAN. 

BOOK  I.— THE  SEAS. 

CHAPTER  L 

GENEBAL  COXSIDERATIONS. 

To  the  majority  of  mankind,  grouped  in  crowded  populations  on  the 
continents,  extending  over  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
the  sea  is  little  else  than  a  vast  abyss  without  limits  or  bottom.  Even 
learned  men  are  inclined,  by  an  illusion  of  intellectual  optics,  to  give  a 
much  greater,  geographical  importance  to  the  phenomena  of  continental 
regions  than  to  those  of  the  ocean.  Just  as  our  ancestors,  beholding  infi- 
nite space  filled  with  stars  and  nebulas  arched  over  their  heads,  imagined 
this  immensity  to  be  a  dome  resting  on  the  vast  structure  of  the  earth. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  ocean  in  the  general  economy  of  the  globe 
has  not  been  studied  w^ith  the  same  care,  relatively,  as  the  effect  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  plains,  or  of  the  springs  which  gush  from 
the  clefts  of  the  hills,  yet  it  is  still  of  the  first  importance,  and  on  it  all 
the  phenomena  of  planetary  life  depend.  "  Water  is  the  cjiief  of  all  I''  ex- 
claimed Pindar,  in  the  early  days  of  Hellenic  civilization ;  and  since  then 
science  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  continents  themselves  are  elaborated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  seas,  and  that  without  them  earth,  like  a  metallic  sur- 
face, could  give  birth  to  no  organic  life  whatever.  Thus,  as  almost  all  the 
cosmogonies  of  primitive  nations  poetically  declare,  earth  is  "  The  daugh- 
ter of  ocean." 

This  is  not  simply  a  myth,  it  is  a  fact.  The  study  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth  —  rocks,  sand,  clay,  chalk,  conglomerates — proves  that  the  mate- 
rials of  the  continental  masses  have  in  great  part  been  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have  assumed  their  form  and  character  there. 
Many  rocks,  especially  the  granites  of  Scandinavia,  which  were  formerly 
believed  to  have  emerged  in  a  plastic  state  from  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
arc  perhaps  in  reality  ancient  sedimentary  strata  slowly  transformed  by 
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mechanical  and  chemical  action,  which  operate  incessantly  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  globe.  Even  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  now  raised  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  may 
sometimes  be  found  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  in  ancient  times.  Un- 
der our  very  eyes  the  immense  work  of  creation,  commenced  by  the  seas 
in  the  earliest  epoch,  is  carried  on  without  relaxation ;  with  such  energy, 
in  fact,  that  even  during  this  short  life  man  may  witness  imi)ortant  changes 
along  their  shores.  If  the  waves  undermine  and  slowly  destroy  a  penin- 
sula here,  elsewhere  they  spread  out  sandy  beaches  and  form  islets.  New 
rocks,  differing  in  arrangement  and  appearance,  succeed  the  ancient  rocks 
demolished  by  the  waves.  Thus  the  promontories  of  granite  are  disin- 
tegrated by  the  action  of  the  waters,  which  carry  away  its  various  con- 
stituents, quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  building  them  up  into  new  rocks.  In 
the  same  way  the  clay  resulting  from  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  por- 
phyritic  or  granitic  feldspar  is  transformed  into  slate,  which  becomes  sooner 
or  later  as  hard  as  the  ancient  schists.  But  the  dashing  waves  and  the 
flowing  rivers  are  not  the  only  agents  occupied  in  the  formation  of  new 
rocks  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  There  is  another  ever-active  ascent  enijaffed 
beneath  its  waters.  This  agent  is  animal  life.  Shells,  corals,  and  innu- 
merable animalculao  with  calcareous  or  silicious  coverings,  inhabiting  the 
ocean,  are  incessantly  engaged  in  consuming  and  reproducing.  Tliey  ab- 
sorb and  digest  matter  which  the  rivers  bring  down  to  the  sea,  and  secrete 
substances  which  form  their  skeletons  and  cases:  as, generation  after  gen- 
eration, these  swarms  perish,  their  remains  are  spread  out  over  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  or  heaped  up  on  the  strand ;  and  at  last  form  immense  banks 
and  submarine  plateaux  which  by  some  subsequent  elevation  will  be 
brought  to  light. 

Owing  to  this  ceaseless  renewal  of  the  rocks,  the  ocean  is  constantly 
creating  a  world  differing  from  the  old  one  in  the  appearance  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  beds.  Thus,  to  the  geologist,  the  invisible  depths  of  the 
sea  should  not  be  of  less  importance  than  the  exposed  surface  of  the  con- 
tinents. The  ground  which  to-day  bears  us  and  our  cities  will  disappear, 
as  the  continents  of  former  epochs  have  already  entirely  or  in  part  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  unknown  spaces  which  the  waters  now  cover  will  rise  in 
their  turn,  and  appear  as  continents,  islands,  or  peninsulas. 

In  the  long  period  of  geological  centuries  or  ages  during  which  the  lands 
are  bathed,  not  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  solely  by  the  waves  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  ocean  does  not  the  less  continue  to  modify  the  configura- 
tion of  the  globe  by  its  clouds,  its  rains,  and  all  the  meteoric  influences 
which  take  their  birth  at  its  surface.  All  those  atmospheric  agencies 
which  rage  about  the  summits  of  mountains,  riving  them  and  little  by 
little  lowering  them,  it  is  the  sea  which  dispatches  them.  All  those  gla- 
ciers which  polish  the  rocks,  and  carry  down  into  the  valleys  those  piled-up 
boulders,  it  is  the  clouds  from  the  ocean  which  deposit  them  in  the  form 
of  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  All  those  waters  which  pene- 
trate by  fissures  into  the  depths  of  the  ground, .which  dissolve  the  rocks, 
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hollow  out  the  caverns,  bring  mineral  substances  to  the  surface,  and  cause 
at  times  great  subterranean  subsidences,  what  are  they  but  marine  va- 
pors returning  in  a  fluid  state  toward  the  basin  from  whence  they  arose  ? 
Finally,  the  numerous  rivers  which  spi*ead  life  over  all  the  globe,  and  with- 
out which  the  continents  would  be  deserts  wholly  uninhabitable,  are  noth- 
ing else  than  a  system  of  veins  and  veinlets,  which  carry  back  to  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  ocean  the  waters  distributed  over  the  soil  by  the  arterial 
system  of  clouds  and  i*ain.  It  is,  then,  to  the  phenomena  of  this  oceanic 
life  we  must  attribute  the  immense  geological  operations  of  rivers,  and 
the  exceedingly  important  part  which  they  play  in  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  different  countries,  and  in  the  history  of  humanity  itself.  The  future 
discoveries  of  geologists  and  naturalists  will  tell  us  also  what  shai*e  in  the 
production  and  development  of  those  germs  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
which  reach  their  greatest  beauty  on  continents,  may  be  referred  to  the 
ocean. 

As  for  climate,  upon  the  varieties  of  which  all  that  lives  upon  the  earth 
depends,  does  it  not  follow  from  movements  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  from 
the  position  and  elevation  of  the  masses  of  land  ?  The  cold  of  polar  lati- 
tudes would  be  more  rigorous,  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics  more  intense, 
and  these  extremes  would  undoubtedly  destroy  most  of  the  beings  now  in 
existence,  if  the  currents  of  the  ocean  did  not  convey  water  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  and  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ;  thus  constantly  tend- 
ing to  an  equalization  of  temperature.  In  the  same  way  the  atmosphere 
of  continents  would  be  completely  deprived  of  vapor,  and  so  perhaps  ren- 
dered unfit  for  breathing,  if  the  humidity  it  derives  from  the  sea  were  not 
spread  by  the  winds  all  over  the  globe.  Thus  the  oce.an  blends  the  con- 
trasts of  climate,  and  makes  a  harmonious  whole  of  all  the  distinct  regions 
of  our  planet^  it  awakens  and  preserves  life  on  the  earth,  which  it  has  de- 
posited layer  by  layer,  which  it  waters  by  its  vapors,  and  rendei*8  fertile 
by  its  springs  and  its  rivers. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OCEANIC  BASINS. — DEPTH  OF  THE  SEAS. — LEVEL  OP  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE 

OCEAN. 

The  seas  wbich  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  planetary  sphere  have 
not  completely  inclosed  basins.  They  all  have  their  origin  in  the  great 
common  reservoir  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  by  wide  straits,  or  by  sheets  of  water  of  secondary  importance. 
This  partial  absence  of  boundaries,  and  their  enormous  extent  of  surface, 
deprive  the  seas  of  that  harmony  of  form  obseiTable  in  the  continental 
masses.  Yet,  wherever  the  water  washes  the  shores  of  the  land,  it  neces- 
sarily reproduces  its  contour;  and,  in  consequence,  the  sea  everywhere 
presents  a  distribution  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  earth.  The 
twofold  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  with  its  wide  central  expansion,  corre- 
sponds to  the  two  continents  of  America,  with  their  narrow  uniting  isth- 
mus. The  Pacific  itself  is  divided  by  its  immense  Archipelago  into  two 
vast  distinct  seas;  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south  balances  the  mass 
of  Asia  in  the  north.  While  limiting  with  its  waves  the  shores  of  the 
land,  the  ocean  penetrates  far  into  the  interior,  either  by  large  rounded 
gulfs  like  those  of  Guinea  and  Bengal,  or  by  seas  bordered  with  chains  of 
islands  and  islets,  like  the  China  Sea  and  that  of  the  Antilles,  or  by  an  in- 
tncate  net-work  of  channels  like  those  of  Sunda,  and  the  Polar  Archipela- 
go of  America.  Certain  seas  also  arc  almost  completely  inclosed,  and 
communicate  with  the  remainder  of  the  ocean  only  by  narrow  outlets,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  bottom  of  all  these  seas  is  not  always  horizontal  or  even  regularly 
inclined.  It  is  certain  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  has,  like  our  continents, 
but  in  a  far  less  degree,  plateaux,  valleys,  and  plains.  Geology  reveals 
to  us  that  in  the  course  of  asces  the  hi<;hlands  of  the  continents  sink  be- 
neath  the  oceanic  expanses,  and  the  abysses  formerly  hidden  by  their 
waters  emerge  to  the  light  and  reveal  tlie  inequalities  of  their  surface. 
Were  not  the  plains  and  the  hills,  which  now  bear  our  cities  and  our  har- 
vests, in  past  ages  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  deep?  Do  we  not  see 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas,  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  shells  which  the  sea  has  there  deposited  in  the  strata  ? 
And  do  not  our  navigators  search  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and,  so  to 
speak,  investigate  its  inequalities  with  those  enormous  "feelers,"  their 
sounding  apparatus  ? 

Wo  may  well  imagine  that  the  submarine  surface  still  preserves  all  its 
primitive  rudeness;  and  that  its  rocks,  cliffs,  and  fells  uniformly  present 
edges  unworn  and  shar]),  the  marks  of  fracture,  just  as  on  the  day  when 
the  solid  rock  was  first  cleft.    And,  in  fact,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  there 
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are  no  frosts  to  break  off  projecting  peaks,  no  lightnings  to  split,  no  gla- 
ciers to  carry  them  or  crumble  them  away,  no  meteoric  influences  to  cor- 
rode and  round  them.  Nevertheless,  if  there  are  not  in  the  sea,  as  on 
the  land,  agencies  like  these,  ceaselessly  at  work  leveling  projections, 
there  are  others  which  as  ceaselessly  labor  to  smooth  the  asperities  of 
the  surface.  There  are  the  sedimentary  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
rivers,  and  innumerable  millions  of  the  skeletons  of  animalculae,  which  live 
in  the  deep,  or  fall  like  snow  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  water  and 
gradually  fill  up  the  submarine  valleys.  Those  fantastic  mountain  chains 
drawn  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  Buache  and  other  geographers  can  not, 
therefore,  really  exist,  since  the  geological  agencies  at  work  under  water 
differ  from  those  which  carve  out  the  table-lands  and  mountains  on  our 
continents.  If  some  immense  eddy  prevented  the  particles  from  being 
deposited  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  ocean,  then  the  rocks  and  the  rifts  of 
the  abysses  would  keep  their  first  form,  like  tlfose  peaks  and  craters  of 
the  moon  which  are  not  worn  away  by  the  inclemencies  of  an  atmosphere. 
There  are,  indeed,  tracts  in  the  sea  where,  perltips  from  the  influence  of 
a  submarine  counter-current,  the  rocks  of  the  bottom  are  not  covered  by 
organic  alluvium.  In  the  deepest  part  of  that  great  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  the  Faroe  Islands  from  Great  Britain,  Wallich  drew  up  from  a 
depth  of  more  than  600  fathoms*  a  large  fragment  of  quartz  detached 
from  the  living  rock,  and  several  pieces  of  basalt;  it  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  these  fragments  had  been  dropped  there  by  an  iceberg. 

In  general,  the  sea-bed  extends  for  wide  spaces  in  long  undulations  and 
gentle  slopes.  Sailors,  who  are  carried  swiftly  over  the  water  by  wind 
or  steam,  and  who  generally  take  soundings  at  places  far  distant  from  one 
another,  are  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  inequalities  in  the 
sea-bed,  and  to  see  chasms  and  precipices,  where  the  declivity  is  in  reality 
inconsiderable.  Escarpments,  similar  to  those  of  the  continental  mount- 
ains, very  rarely  present  themselves;  Fitzroy  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Abrolhos,  near  Brazil,  such  rapid  slopes, 
that  the  lead  on  one  side  of  the  ship  indicated  from  4  to  6  fathoms  only, 
while  on  the  other  side  it  marked  from  16  to  22  fathoms.  Sometimes  a 
special  cause  explains  these  abrupt  changes  of  the  level.  Thus  M.  de 
Villeneuve-Flayosc  discovered  in  the  Gulf  of  Cannes,  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  springing  from  the  depths  of  a  kind  of  well,  the  sides  of  which 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  27  degrees.  But  how  can  w^e  explain  that  singular 
gulf  which  extends  immediately  in  front  of  Capo  Breton,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Landes  ?  Ought  we  to  attribute  its  formation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
tides,  which  takes  place  in  the  channel  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  decide. 

We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  submarine  tracts  by  surveying  the 
countries  that  have  emerged  from  under  water  at  a  comparatively  recent 
epoch.    The  Landes  of  France,  the  low  lands  which  have  replaced  the 

*  Marine  soandings  are  always  taken  in  fathoms ;  a  fathom  is  equivalent  to  2  yards,  or  C 
feet  linear. 
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Fig,  1.  GnirorCjpeCrctoa. 

Gulf  of  Poiton,  a  great  part  of  the  Sahara,  the  pampas  of  La  Plata,  fur- 
nish remarkable  examples  of  the  regularity  of  inclination  vbich  generally 
characterizes  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea.  Even  rocky  coasts,  like  those  of 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  have  been  leveled  here  and  there  in  tJieir  lower- 
parts,  that  Tvere  not  long  ago  covered  by  the  watei-a  of  the  Atlantic.  If 
earthquakes  and  fissures  of  the  soil,  volcanoes  and  slow  oscillations  of  the 
terrestrial  crust,  did  not  on  their  side  increase  tlie  inequalities  of  our 
planet's  surface,  it  is  certain  that  the. incessant  contribution  of  fluvial  de- 
posits, the  fragments  of  rocka  worn  away  by  the  waves,  and,  above  all, 
those  remains  of  swarming  organisms  which  fill  the  sea,  wonld  have  el- 
fccted,  as  an  inevitable  result,  the  equalization  of  tlie  ocean-beds,  and  the 
transformation  of  their  abysses  into  scarcely  indicated  slopes;  the  waters, 
on  their  side,  would  gradually  invade  the  surface  of  the  continents,  till, 
after  the  operations  of  myriads  of  centuries,  the  earth  would  become 
again  what  it  formerly  was,  a  spheroid  with  its  surface  eiitiiely  covered 
by  a  bod  of  water  of  uniform  thickness. 

According  to  an  ancient  popular  opinion,  which,  in  default  of  direct 
observation,  was  not  more  contradictory  to  good  sense  than  ninny  other 
hypotheses  called  scientific,  the  sea  was  "  lx>ttomless ;"  and  this  prover- 
bial expression  is  still  that  which  best  conveys  to  many  ignorant  persons 
the  real  state  of  things.  At  the  coniiuencement  of  last  century  Marsigli 
himself  spoke  of  "the  abyss  "of  the  Mediterranean  as  of  a  gulf  absolutely 
unfalhomable."    On  tho  other  side,  maihemaiicians,  supported  by  theo- 

•  Hisloirt  dt  la  Utr.  p.  10. 
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retical  considerations,  have  attempted  to  estimate  by  calculation  tlie  av- 
erage depth  of  the  seas.  Buffon,  who  does  not  quote  the. Italian  author 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  his  argument,  gave  to  the  ocean  a  depth  of 
water  equal  to  230  toises,  or  240  fathoms.*  The  astronomer  Lacaille, 
whose  estimates  are  no  nearer  those  that  recent  soundincjs  have  rendered 
probable,  allowed  from  164  to  273  fathoms  of  depth  to  the  sea.  Laplace, 
who  erroneously  estimated  the  mean  elevation  of  the  land  at  3280  feet 
(that  is  to  say,  three  times  the  height  now  approximately  determined),! 
thought  that  the  watere  of  the  sea  must  also  be  of  about  equal  depth. 
Young,  drawing  his  deductions  from  the  theory  of  the  tides,  assigned 
about  2735  fathoms  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  about  3250 
to  3800  fathoms  to  those  of  the  South  Sea.  Arnold  Guyot  remarked  that 
this  depth  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  would  be,  in  fact,  that  of  the  trench 
formed  in  this  marine  valley,  between  the  coasts  of  South  America  and 
Africa,  having  the  plateaux  of  Bolivia  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
Lupata  Mountains  on  the  other.J  This  last  estimate  has,  however,  only 
a  relative  value :  if  we  apply  it  to  the  Pacific,  continuing  westward  and 
eastward  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  we  should  find  as  the  lowest 
point,  and  lying  (according  to  this  hypothesis)  to  the  east  of  Easter  Isl- 
and, a  depth  of  about  15^^  miles — three  times  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  Evidently  it  is  by  direct  observation  that  we 
must  hope  some  day  to  know  all  the  projections  and  undulations  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  instruments  which  seamen  can  command 
are  still  imperfect,  and,  except  for  inconsiderable  depths,  do  not  give  re- 
sults of  rigorous  accuracy.  In  those  latitudes  where  the  water  is  many 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  fathoms  in  depth,  they  can  not  risk  the 
taking  a  sounding  unless  the  atmosphere  and  the  waves  are  in  an  excep- 
tional state  of  tranquillity ;  and  even  then  the  slenderness  of  the  cord, 
the  weight  of  the  apparatus,  the  enormous  pressure  it  endures  a*s  it  de- 
scends," and  which  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  atmosphere  for  every  elev- 
en yards  of  immersion,  and  finally,  the  long  hours  which  must  be  em- 
ployed in  this  delicate  operation,  greatly  endanger  the  final  success. 
Unless  instruments  furnished  with  electrical  bells,  like  those  of  Schneider 
or  of  Gareis  and  ]3ecker,§  and  others  more  easily  employed,  more  rapid 
and  sure,  are  used,  "bathymetric"  observations  will  be  always  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  construct  a  sub- 
marine map  in  relief,  such  as  is  being  constructed  of  the  surface  of  the 
continents.  Besides,  it  is  very  rarely  that  sailoi-s  take  soundings  in  the 
deep  seas  simply  for  the  scientific  pleasure  of  investigating  the  depth  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  solely  for  the  requirements  of  navigation,  of  commerce, 
and  of  industry,  that  they  have  observed  the  depth  of  the  sea,  either  in 
gulfs  like  the  Adriatic,  or  in  parts  that  are  filled  with  sand-banks  like  the 
North  Sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  coasts  and  rocks  laid  down  in  ancient 

♦  Thiorie  de  la  Terre :  les  Fleuves. 

t  Humboldt.     See  the  section  entitled  Harmonies  and  Contrasts. 
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maps,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  dcEtincd  to  rocoive  elec- 
tric cables.  In  the  open  sea  ships  sail  almost  entirely  over  unmeasured 
depths. 

Owing  to  its  elongated  form,  and  to  the  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mount- 
ains which  all  but  wholly  surround  it,  the  Adriatic  offers  a  very  remark- 
able example  of  the  continuation  of  the  continental  slopes  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  bed  of  the  northern  part  of  this  gulf,  which  is  a  continu- 
ation under  water  of  the  level  plains  of  Vcnetia,  has  an  exceedingly  gen- 
tle slope,  much  less,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the  plains  of  Lombard y,  which 
seem  horizontal.*  The  sounding-lead  shows  only  a  depth  of  54  fathoms 
beyond  the  narrows  formed  by  the  islands  of  Zara  and  the  headland  of 
Aacoua;  thus  more  than  a  thii-d  of  the  Adriatic  is  found  not  to  exceed  in 
•  G.  Collegno,  Gtologia  deW  Italia,  p.  12. 
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mean  depth  rivers  like  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazons.  Farther  south 
the  submarine  declivity,  which  continues  on  one  side  that  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  other  that  of  the  Alps  of  Dalmatia,  becomes  .comparatively 
greater,  and  the  sounding-lead  descends  to  about  110  and  even  170  fath- 
oms below  the  surface.  At  this  spot  the  sea  forms  a  sort  of  hollow, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  submarine  isthmus  uniting  the  peninsula  of 
Manfredonia  with  the  isolated  rock  of  Pelagosa,  and  with  the  islands  of* 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  Lagosta,  Curzola,  and  Lesina.  Beyond  this  isth- 
mus, and  extending  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  is  another  and  much 
deeper  hollow,  toward  the  middle  of  which  the  soundings  indicate  a  depth 
of  nearly  500  fathoms;  and  on  the  east  rise  the  precipices  of  Montenegro, 
the  roots  of  which  descend  very  rapidly  beneath  the  watei*s.  Thus  the 
soundings  of  the  Adriatic  confirm  the  observations,  made  long  ago  by 
Dampier  and  many  other  navigators,  that  the  sea  is  generally  deep  at  the 
base  of  abruptly  sloping  mountains,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  there  is 
but  a  slight  depth  of  water  near  low  coasts. 
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F!g.  3.— Profile  of  the  Bed  of  Uie  AdriaUc 

As  to  the  Mediterranean  properly  so  called,  it  is  almost  unknown,  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  which  have  been  explored  for  the  laying  of  telegraphic 
cables ;  however,  on  comparing  with  one  another  all  the  soundings,  and 
the  various  tracks  followed  by  those  who  have  laid  the  wires,  we  can  at 
least  form  a  general  notion  of  its  submarine  surface.  If  the  waters  of  the 
Meditermnean  were  suddenly  lowered  about  110  fathoms,  it  would  be  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  sheets  of  water :  Italy  would  be  joined  to  Sicily, 
Sicily  would  be  united  by  an  istlimus  to  Africa,  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosporus  would  be  closed,  but  the  outlet  of  Gibraltar  would  remain  in 
free  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  the  level  was  lowered 
by  about  650  fathoms,  the  -^gean,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Adriatic  would 
wholly  disappear,  or  only  leave  in  their  beds  unimportant  pools ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  divided  into  several  seas  like  the 
Caspian,  either  isolated  or  communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow 
channels,  and  the  terminal  promontory  of  Europe  would  be  joined  by  the 
isthmus  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mountains  of  Africa.  A  depression  of  about 
1100  fathoms  would  leave  nothing  but  three  inland  lakes ;  to  tlie  west  a 
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triangular  basin  occupving  the  centre  of  the  deprcssioD  between  France 
and  Algeria ;  in  the  middle,  a  long  cavity  extending  from  Crete  to  Sicily ; 
and  eastward,  a  hollow  lying  in  front  of  the  Egyptian  coast.  The  great- 
est depth  of  the  Mediterranean,  exceeding  2200  falhoms,  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrtes,  almost  in  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  basin.* 

It  is  the  same  with  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  dejjth  of  the  central  valley,  extending  from  north  to  south  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Xew  World,  is  only  known  in  a  general  manner. 
But  the  gulfri  and  straits  which  project  from  the  ocean  between  the  north- 
cm  countries  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  the  Categat, 
the  Haltic,  have  been  almost  completely  explored  by  the  sounding-lead. 

The  North  Sea  in  all  its  northern  part,  from  the  51st  to  the  67lli  degree 
of  latitude,  presents  a  mean  depth  of  only  about  16  to  27  fathoms,  except 
rear. Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  wlicre  the  bottom  is  found  to  be  from  about 
40  to  65  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Vast  tracts  of  sand  and  mud — the 
White  bank,  the  Black  bank,  the  Brown  bank,  the  Dogger  bank,  the 
Fisher  bank — separated  from  one  another  by  fosses  and  lateral  channel^:, 
deeper  by  from  about  6  to  1 1  falhoms,  almost  entirely  fill  its  bed,  and 
Stretch  as  far  north  as  the  Shetland  Islands.  There,  as  in  the  centre  of  a 
whirlpool,  is  deposited  the  marine  alluvium,  while  that  arm  of  the  ocean 
follows  tlic  precipitous  shores  of  Scandinnyia  over  the  rocks  and  compact 
cUys  of  the  bottom.    In  these  parts  the  lead  descends  to  about  104  and 
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oven  437  fathoms  from  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Skagerrack,  between  the  sandy  beach  of  Jutland  and  the  buld  shores  of 
Norway,  nearly  443  fathoms  have  been  reached.  One  seems  to  see  here, 
ill  vaster  proportions,  a  repetition  of  those  narrow  and  deep  trenches  which 
surround  isolated  rocks  left  standing  out  on  flat  sandy  shores. 

From  the  Skaggerrack  to  the  Categat,  which  may  bo  confiideied  as  the 
submarine  threshold  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  Baltic,  the  transition  is 
effected  somewhat  abruptly.  The  Categat  presents  rowhcre  more  than 
93  fathoms,  the  mean  depth  of  its  channel  is  only  64  fiithonis,  and  the 
banks  of  sand  and  mud  render  its  navigation  difGcult.  The  depth  of 
water  is  reduced  to  16,  11,  and  oven  in  some  places  to  5  fathoms,  in  the 
Sound  and  the  Great  Belt,  which  form  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
properly  so  called.  This  vast  reservoir,  which  partakes  at  the  same  time 
of  the  nature  of  a  gulf  by  its  free  communication  with  the  ocean,  and  of 
•  Btillger,  do*  Millelmeer  ;  Mitthtilttngat  con  Petennann,  18CG, 
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an  inland  lake  by  the  slight  EaltDess  of  its  waterB,  has  a  mcao  depth  of 
22  to  33  fathoms,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Categat.  According  to  Fosa, 
the  grc:itegt  depth  (between  the  island  of  Gothland  and  Esthonia)  would 
be  found  at  only  98  fathoms  below  the  Bui'iace  of  tho  sea ;  but,  according 
to  Anton  von  Etzel,  the  lead  would  not  reach  tho  bottom  at  less  than  150 
fathoms  in  the  deepest  hollow. 

To  the  south-west,  the  North  Sea  communicates  by  the  Straits  of  Do- 
ver with  the  Channel — a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  mere  accident  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  a  kind  of  maritime  trench,  so 
inconsiderable  is  its  depth  compared  with  that  of  the  ocean.  In  order  to 
form  a  true  notion  of  the  depth  of  the  Channel,  compared  with  its  width, 
one  must  Imagine  a  miniature  of  this  sea  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  yard  for 
two-thirds  of  a  mile,  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  surface.     This  sheet  of  wa- 
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ter  would  not  have  less  than  54"  yards  of  length,  and  its  width  would 
vary,  according  to  the  coast-lines,  between  36  and  240  yards.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  considerable  surface,  the  greatest  depth  would  be 
less  than  2  inches  at  the  entrance.  In  the  deepest  hollow  of  the  Chan- 
nel, between  the  hillock  i-epresenting  Start  Point  and  that  of  the  Sept- 
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lies,  it  would  be  less  than  2j  iDches.  A  eparron'  coald  hop  this  minia- 
ture sea.*  We  see  that  it  is  as  oasj  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  depth  of  the  sea  as  it  is  the  height  of  mountains,  Tiie  section  an- 
nexed to  Plate  I.  shows  the  proportionate  depth  of  water  hetween  the 
shores  of  Dover  and  Calais. 

On  leaving  the  Channel,  the  parts  of  the  oceanic  bed  which  have  been 
explored  by  sounding  are  more  and  more  distant  toward  the  west,  and 
then  become  quite  rare.  Finally,  many  hundred  miles  oat  at  sea,  whcrti 
the  true  abysses  commence,  soundings  have  been  only  taken  at  intervals 
of  about  30  and  even  55  miles  apart.  The  points  thus  marked,  which 
have  sened  for  di-awiiig  the  submariae  chart  of  the  NortL  Atlantic,  are 
therefore  by  no  means  numerous,  but  nevertheless  we  have  in  it  a  pretty 
exact  representation  of  the  relief  of  the  ocean-bed.  The  average  depth 
of  water  which  separates  the  coasts  of  North  Ami'rica  and  those  of  Eu- 
rope is  about  1015  fathoms,  hut  the  central  valley  presents  a  surface  rel- 
atively uniform,  and  much  less  vaned  than  that  of  Europe  or  even  the 
United  States;  the  greatest  slopes  do  not  probably  osceed  those  of  the 
river-beds  which  seem  nearly  horizontal;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  concentric  with  the  surface.  Hence  the  name  of  "the 
telegraph  plateau,"  given  by  Maury  to  these  plains  some  time  before  the 
first  transatlantic  cable  was  laid.  The  most  considerable  depth  of  this 
plateau  is  4846  yards— that  is  to  say,  about  one-sixtcen  hundred  and 
thirty-ninth  of  the  width  of  this  ocean  ;  this  being  a  thickness  relatively 
less  than  that  of  the  finest  needle.f  The  section  on  Plate  IIL  enables  ns 
to  compare  the  relief  of  the  continental  surface  and  that  of  the  oceanic 
depths  from  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  to  those  of  Europe.  It  is 
true  that,  in  order  to  render  the  vertical  dimensions  visible,  it  has  been 
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necessary  to  exaggerate  them  in  the  enormous  proportion  of  twenty- 
fold.  To  the  south  the  depth  of  the  sea  becomes  more  and  more  varied. 
An  imaginary  section  from  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  to  Senegambia,  across 

•  Snsby,  NaaUra!  Afagasinr,  Mnrcli,  1BG4. 
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Tucatau,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Antilles,  and  the  central  basin  of  the 
tropical  Atlantic,  presents  a  mnch  more  unequal  surface  than  that  of  the 
telegraphic  plateau ;  but  the  true  oceanic  part  of  the  basin  equally  shows 
a  great  uniformity  in  almost  its  entire  extent. 

Considered  as  a  wliole,  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  depression  whose  sides 
descend  gradually  toward  a  central  hollow  situated  between  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bermadas,  and  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A 
fall  of  the  waters  of  less  than  1 10  fathoms  would  reveal  the  submarine 
groundwork  upon  which  France,  Spain,  and  the  British  Isles  rest.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  true  foundation  of  the  European  continent,  for  immediately 
l)eyond  this  basement,  which  forms  the  extreme  angle  of  the  Old  World, 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  at  an  inclination  of  about  eight  degrees,  descends 
gradually  from  110  fathoms  to  1640  and  2187  fathoms  below  the  waves. 
A  £ill  in  its  level  of  1094  fathoms  would  diminish  the  width  of  the  Atlan- 
tic more  than  half,  would  leave  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  completely  dry,  and 
only  leave  an  elongated  lake  in  the  central  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
If  the  present  level  were  lowered  by  2187  fathoms,  a  continent  separated 
from  Europe  and  America  by  two  narrow  channels,  and  extending  over 
a  space  of  from  about  1550  to  1860  miles,  would  stretch  into  the  torrid 
zone,  and,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  would  affect  that  peninsular  con- 
formation and  southerly  direction  presented  by  Greenland,  Scandinavia, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  India,  and  the  three  great  continents  of  the 
South.*  A  lowering  of  3280  fathoms  would  completely  unite  Newfound- 
land to  Ireland,  and  consequently  form  a  bridge  between  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  Even  of  the  central  Atlantic  there  would  only  remain  a 
narrow  "Mediterranean"  sea  in  front  of  the  Antilles  and  Guiana.  Final- 
ly, let  the  watei-s  be  lowered  by  4375  fathoms,  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  would  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangular  "  Caspian,"  situated 
between  the  Azores-,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bermudas. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  approximate 
chart  of  the  depths  of  the  South  Atlantic  similar  to  that  which  one  can 
construct  of  the  bottom  of  the  northern  part.  It  even  appears  that  many 
of  the  soundings  made  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  must  be  considered  null, 
because  the  explorers  have  not  takep  into  account  the  deflection  of  the 
sounding-line  occasioned  by  submarine  currents.  The  depth  of  7600  fath- 
oms obtained  by  Captain  Denham,  R.N.,  is  accepted  by  M.  Bischof  and 
other  geologists  with  all  confidence,  because  this  explorer  took  care'  to 
raise  the  cord  several  times  by  a  hundred  yards,  and  when  thrown  again 
it  always  stopped  at  the  same  point.  As  to  the  sounding  of  8695  fath- 
oms, announced  by  the  American  Parker,  it  is  certainly  erroneous,  since 
later,  in  the  same  latitudes,  they  have  found  the  bottom  at  3007  fathoms 
only.  Not  knowing  the  depth  of  water  in  the  different  parts  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  mathematicians  have  tried  at  least  to  calculate  the  mean  depth 
of  the  entire  basin  by  the  swiftness  of  the  translation  of  the  tidal  waves. 
They  have  estimated  the  mean  force  of  the  bed  of  water  ia  the  Atlantic 

*  Sir  John  Herachel,  Phyncal  Geography^  p.  85. 
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Ocean  from  the  60th  degree  south  to  the  60th  degree  north  latitude  to  be 
about  7330  yards.  Now,  the  mean  depth  of  the  north  basin  being  very 
nearly  2187  fathoms,  the  depth  of  the  southern  basin  must  be  estimated, 
according  to  this  calculation,  at  about  4920  fathoms.*  However,  these 
figures  rest  on  the  very  contestable  and  much  contested  hypothesis  that 
the  tides,  instead  of  forming  in  a  distinct  manner  in  every  basin  of  the 
ocean,  have  a  common  origin  in  the  great  South  Polar  Sea,  and  roll  toward 
the  north  like  one  immense  wave,  in  the  double  valley  of  the  Atlanticf 

As  to  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  comprised  between  Japan  and  the 
coasts  of  California,  it  is  not  by  the  swiftness  of  the  propagation  of  the 
tides,  but  by  that  of  the  earthquake-waves,  that  the  mean  depth  may  be 
approximately  estimated.  In  the  temble  earthquake  of  December  23d, 
1854,  which  partially  destroyed  several  Japanese  towns,  among  others 
Yeddo  and  Simoda,  the  vibrations  of  the  marine  suiface  traveled  an 
oceanic  space  of  6842  miles  in  twelve  hours  and  a  iew  minutes ;  and  Prof. 
Franklin  Bache  was  able  to  calculate,  in  consequence,  the  swiftness  of  the 
waves  and  tlie  depth  of  the  ocean  across  which  they  were  propagated : 
this  depth  is  an  average  of  2342  fathoms.|  Besides,  various  authentic 
soundings  taken  in  the  northern  basin  of  the  Pacific  between  California 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  confirm  the  result  of  this  calculation,  since  they 
indicate  a  depth  varying  from  1968  to  2570  fathoms.  Not  far  from  the 
coast  of  California  2700  fathoms  of  depth  have  been  found.§  Between 
the  Philippine  and  the  Marianne  Islands  two  other  soundings  have  given 
3207  and  3609  fathoms,  and.  even  in  this  last  operation  the  lead  has 
brought  up  specimens  of  the  submarine  soil,  and  117  species  of  minute 
forms  of  life.  Finally,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Sea,  to  the 
south  of  the  East  India  Islands,  Captain  Ringgold  found  the  bottom  more 
than  8J  miles  below  the  surface.  Thus  one  might  throw  into  this  abyss 
of  the  sea  not  only  Pelion  on  Ossa,  but  Gaourisaukar  itself,  the  highest 
mountain  of  the  globe ;  and  even  if  on  its  peak  Mont  Blanc  vere  set  up, 
the  summit  of  this  colossus  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  not  reach 
to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  too,  is  probably  very  deep  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  but  we  only  know  those  parts  nearest  land,  and  those  in  hardly 
more  than  an  approximate  manner.  Its  gulfs,  like  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  have  relatively  a  slight  depth  of  water : 
the  Persian  Gulf,  for  instance,  having  a  mean  depth  of  only  54,  and  the 
Red  Sea  of  163  to  273  fathoms.  Those  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  in- 
crease only  very  gradually  in  depth,  except  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf,  where  a  prodigious  abyss  has  been  discovered,  called  "  the 
Great  Swatch,"  which  is  no  less  than  2187  fathoms  deep,  and  is  bounded 

♦  Sir  John  Herschcl,  Physical  Geogf-aphf,  p.  72. 
t  See  below,  the  section  entitled  7^  Ticks. 
X  Report  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
§  Sir  John  Herschel,  Physical  Geo^aphy^  p.  89. 
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on  the  north,  east,  and  west  by  deposits  of  mud  and  ooze,  which  the  lead 
touches  at  some  five  or  ten  fathoms.  The  formation  of  tiiis  singular  fun- 
nel 13  perhaps  due  to  an  eddy  of  tidal  waters,  commencing  precisely  at 
that  spot  where  the  alhivinm  of  the  Ganges  is  brought  down  to  mingle 
with  the  sea.* 

Almost  all  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  ad- 
jaceot  islands,  rest  on  a  submarine  bank,  having  on  an  average  only  a 
depth  of  33  fathoms,  and  even  at  the  deepest  places  only  55  fathoms. 
Tliis  is  probably  the  base  of  an  ancient  continent,  of  which  the  innumera- 
ble islands  scattered  over  the  sea  in  these  latitudes  are  the  remains.     An- 


tbe  OiDges.t' 


Other  bank,  extending  for  435  miles  to  the  north  and  noith-west  of  Aus- 
tralia, supports  that  continent,  and  all  the  neighboring  islands,  including 
New  Guinea.  A  channel  of  very  deep  water,  not  yet  sounded,  separates 
from  the  Asiatic  archipelago  those  higher  Australian  levels  which  also 
Kern  to  be  only  the  ancient  fragments  of  vanished  lands.J  It  is  around  ' 
these  two  great  continental  basements  that  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Oceans,  properly  so  called,  commence. 

With  respect  to  Antarctic  latitudes,  1T22  fathoms  have  been  found  be- 
tween the  tI3d  and  64th  degrees :  near  the  78th  degree,  at  the  very  side 
of  the  enormous  barrier  of  ice,  which  binders  any  advance  toward  the 
pole.  Sir  James  Rosa  has  touched  the  bottom  at  415  fathoms.  And  this 
"all  the  information  which  navigatoi's  have  given  un.  The  icy  sea  of 
the  north  is  bettor  known,  at  least  in  some  parts.     To  the  north  of  Sibe- 

'  See  the  seciion  entitled  Rivert 

1  The  p«rt  inarlted  bj  croM-shading  reprenentB  the  "  Great  Swatch." 

]  See  belovr,  the  Kcllon  ealilled  Sharu  and  Xttandt,  and  7^  Earth  and  ill  Fama. 
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ria,  the  bed  of  the  sea,  continuing  the  slope  of  the  hardly-inclined  "  tun- 
draSy'*  extends  toward  the  pole  with  snch  a  slight  declivity,  that  at  156 
miles  from  the  coast  the  lead  only  shows  a  mean  of  from  14  to  15  fath- 
oms. Around  Spitzbergen  and  the  western  shores  of  Scandinavia  the  sea 
is  much  deeper,  and  on  the  precipitous  coast  of  Norway  its  abysses  join 
the  deep  channel  which  separates  Scandinavia  from  the  lesser  depths  of 
the  North  Sea.  More  to  the  west,  between  Scotland  and  Iceland,  the 
parts  explored  by  McClintock,  with  the  view  of  laying  the  telegraphic 
cable,  arc  rarely  more  than  328  fathoms,  and  nowhere  present  a  depth 
of  water  of  more  than  670  fathoms.  Between  Iceland  and  Greenland  a 
depth  of  1547  fathoms  has  been  sounded,  and  in  Baffin's  Straits  are  abyss- 
es of  nearly  2000  fathoms.  This  great  depression  makes  Greenland  a 
country  quite  distinct  from  the  American  continent.  The  plateau  upon 
which  this  grand  island  rests  presents  slopes  relatively  very  steep.  On 
the  western  side  the  declivity  is  in  certain  places  one  yard  for  every  five 
of  distance,  while  the  western  slopes  of  the  submarine  plateau  of  Ireland, 
which  arc  among  the  most  rapid  in  all  the  ocean,  have  about  one  yard 
of  fall  for  every  eight  yards  of  length.* 

We  can  see  clearly  that  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subterranean 
surface  is  still  very  limited ;  yet  the  sum  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
already  scientifically  confirmed  gives  a  great  probability  to  the  opinion, 
very  natuml  on  other  grounds,  that  the  oceans  deepen  gradually  toward 
the  south,  where  the  waters  occupy  the  greatest  extent  on  our  planet. 
The  celebrated  chemist  and  geologist,  Bischof,  thinks  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  comparison  of  all  the  soundings,  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  on 
an  average  as  near  the  centre  of  the  globe  as  the  poles  themselves.  In 
certain  latitudes,  and  notably  toward  the  78th  degree  north,  the  terres- 
trial radius  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  even  less  than  that  at  the 
pole,  which  perhaps  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  soil 
by  icebergs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  a  little  more  distant  from  the  centre  than  the  poles, 
which  doubtless  arises  from  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  rivers  and 
the  accumulations  of  organic  remains.  Thus  the  part  of  the  globe  cov- 
ered by  the  seas  might  be  considered  as  perfectly  round,  and  Newton's 
hypothesis,  explaining  the  bulging  at  the  equator  by  the  state  of  fluid- 
ity in  which  the  planetary  mass  had  originally  been,  would  l^ecome  un- 
necessary.! 

As  to  the  mean  depth  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  marine  watei's,  we  can 
hardly  estimate  it  at  less  than  about  three  miles ;  since,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  entire  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  border  upon  the  great  northern  continents,  are  deeper  by 
many  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  fathoms. 

Taking  as  the  total  surface  of  the  ocean  an  extent  of  more  than  145 
millions  of  square  miles,  we  find  that  the  sea  forms  a  volume  of  about  2^ 

♦  Wallich,  North  Atlantic  Sea-bed,  p.  18. 
f  Gestalt  der  Erde  und  der  Meeresfl&che, 
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million  billions  of  cabic  yards,  that  is  to  say,  the  560th  part  of  the  planet 
itselE  Sir  John  Herschel*  gives  much  higher  figures  for  the  same  volume 
of  water ;  but  he  has  taken,  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation,  the  probable 
maximum  of  the  depth  of  the  seas,  that  is  to  say,  four  English  miles,  mor^B 
than  3738  fathoms.  We  can  not  speak  yet  with  certainty,  but  one  day, 
thanks  to  the  new  observations  which  are  added  every  year  to  those 
which  science  already  possesses,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  figures  more 
relatively  exact  for  the  depth  of  the  marine  abysses,  and  the  mass  of  wa- 
ter that  fills  them.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  highest  part  of  the 
continent  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  is  of  much  less  elevation 
than  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  an^  we  can  estimate  the  land  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  only  about  a  fortieth  part  of  the  mass  of  waters.  Besides 
which,  the  land  itself  contains  within  it  an  enormous  quantity  of  water 
united  either  chemically  or  mechanically  with  all  rocks. 

The  water  of  the  seas,  urged  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  constantly 
seeks  its  level,  like  the  water  of  rivers  and  lakes.  When,  in  consequence 
of  very  rapid  evaporation,  or  of  a  succession  of  tempests  blowing  from 
the  same  quarter  of  the  horizon,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  lowered  in  any 
gulf,  the  waters  from  the  adjacent  parts  rush  to.ward  the  impoverished 
space,  to  fill  the  void.  In  the  same  way,  when  great  rains,  the  swelling 
of  large  rivers,  or  the  action  of  winds  have  raised  the  level  of  the  sea  in 
one  point,  this  local  swelling  soon  subsides,  and  its  superfluity  is  dis- 
pei-sed  over  the  surrounding  surfaces.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the 
mean  height  of  the  sea  as  the  same  in  every  ocean,  since  the  natural 
movement  of  water  tends  ever  to  re-establish  an  equality  of  surface  in  all 
parts  where  an  accidental  disturbance  has  occurred. 

Nevertheless,  the  diversity  of  climates,  of  winds,  and  of  cun^ents,  is 
such,  that  certain  seas,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
present  permanently  unequjil  levels.  Thus  several  German  engineers  be- 
lieve that  they  have  established  the  fact  that  the  Baltic  Sea,  into  which  a 
great  npmber  of  considerable  rivere  discharge  themselves,  is  on  an  aver- 
age some  inches  higher  (?)  than  the  North  Sea.f  In  the  same  manner  the 
Atlantic,  whose  waters  spread  out  on  one  side  into  the  Nqrth  Sea,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  Mediterranean,  would  have  a  mean  level  scarcely  high- 
er than  that  of  the  two  basins  which  it  supplies ;  while  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  receiving,  like  the  Baltic,  several  large  rivers, 
would,  like  the  latter,  be  proportionably  elevated.  On  the  two  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  the  waters  are  also  found  at  slightly  unequal  heights. 
According  to  the  engineer  Bourdaloue,  the  mean  level  of  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez  exceeds  by  31^^  inches  that  of  the  Mediterranean  near  Port  SaKd ;  at 
low  tides  the  two  sheets  of  water  are  perceptibly  of  the  same  level,  while 
at  high-water  the  sea  is  sometimes  higher  by  3^  feet  in  the  Bay  of  Suez 
than  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  maritime  canal.  A  similar  differ- 
ence, too,  occura  between  the  Bay  of  Colon  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and 

♦  Physical  Geography,  p.  17. 

t  Woltmann ;  Von  Hoff,  Verdnderungen  der  Erdoberfldchc,  t.  iii.,  p.  328. 
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there  also  it  is  the  mass  of  water  in  which  the  tides  have  the  fullest 
swell,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  the  highest  level.  Bat 
the  measurements  made  on  the  always  unstable  level  of  the  sea  are  very 
delicate  operations,  as  one  can  so  easily  make  a  mistake  at  starting, 
through  the  oscillations  of  the  ebb  and  flow ;  and  over  spaces  of.  many 
miles,  divided  by  various  obstacles,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  avoid  slight  er- 
rors. At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  surface  of  the  sea,  unceasingly 
traversed  and  perturbed  by  winds,  currents,  and  tides,  is  not  perfectly 
horizontal  at  any  point  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

COMPOSITION  OP  SEA-WATER. — SPECIFIC  WEIGHT. — SALT  MABSUES,  NATURAL 
AND  ARTIFICIAL. — VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES. — DIFFERENCES  OF  SALTNESS. — 
MARINE   SALT. 

Besides  the  ooze,  the  remains  of  animalculie,  and  innumerable  frag- 
ments held  in  suspension,  the  sea-water  is  also  charged  with  chemical 
substances  in  solution,  which  give  it  a  specific  gravity  considferably  su- 
perior to  that  of  fresh  water.    This  varies  in  all  seas,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  substances  dissolved,  the  amount  of  evaporation,  the  con- 
tributions of  rain  and  rivers,  the  direction  of  the  cuiTents  and  counter- 
currents.    In  the  polar  seas  the  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  is  also 
modified  by  the  formation,  or  melting,  of  the  ice.    Every  variation  of 
temperature,  every  local  movement  of  the  sea,  causes  a  more  or  less  per- 
ceptible modification  in  the  proportion  of  the  salts  dissolved,  and  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water.    Thus  wo  can  only  obtain  an  average  for 
the  various  conditions  of  the  fluid  mass  in  the  dificrent  seas. 

The  mean  specific  gravity  of  oceans  with  deep  basins  is  nearly  1028 ; 
that  is  to  say,  sea-water  weighs  2*8  per  cent,  more  than  the  same  bulk  of 
distilled  water.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  evap- 
orates more  water  than  the  rivers  bring  down  to  it,  the  average  specific 
gravity  exceeds  1029;  in  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  where  very 
considerable  rivers  of  fresh  water  discharge  themselves,  the  specific  grav- 
ity js  reduced  to  1016.  And  all  the  intermediate  degrees  between  these 
extreme  specific  gravities  are  found,  according  to  the  varied  physical 
conditions  which  exist,  in  other  seas.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are,  on  an 
average,  lighter  than  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere.* 

The  average  quantity  of  all  the  salts  contained  in  the  sea,  or  the  salt- 
ncss  of  sea- water,  was  estimated  by  Bibra  and  Bischof  at  35*27  parts  in 
1000 ;  but  much  more  complete  observations  made  since  by  Forchham- 
^nerhave  reduced  this  proportion  to  34*40.  Besides,  almost  all  the  analy- 
ses, which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  made  of  sea-water,  confirm 
the  general  opinion  of  chemists,  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  mat- 
e's dissolved  is  the  same  in  all  seas.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  (chlo- 
"de  of  sodium)  dissolved  in  sea-water  is  always  a  little  more  than  three- 
quarters  (75*786)  of  the  total  mineral  matter  held  in  solution. 

In  the  north  tropical  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Sahara  and  of  Mo- 
''occo,  where  the  sea  receives  no  tributaries,  and  where,  on  the  other 
fc*nd,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  the  average  of  oceanic  salts  is  nearly 
38  parts  in  1000.    In  mid-ocean,  and  more  especially  in  the  neighborhood 

•  Horner ;  J.  Davy. — ^Bischof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemitchen  Geologie, 
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of  America,  where  the  water  of  many  great  riv^l^  mingles  with  that  of 
the  sea,  the  saltness  is  less  by  one,  two,  and  even  three  thousandths;  bat 
it  is  generally  greater  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  great  current  called  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  obliquely.  The  proportion  of 
salts  contained  in  this  current  always  exceeds  35  thousandths,*  while  the 
s  water  that  flows  from  the  pole  toward  the  equator  by  Baffin^s  Bay  con- 
tains only  about  33  thousandths.  It  is  to  the  enoTmous  accumulation  of 
ice  that  these  currents  owe  the  slightly  less  saltness  of  their  waters. 
The  quantity  of  cold  water  which  flows  from  the  Antarctic  Pole  toward 
the  south  of  Africa  and  America  contains  likewise  less  saline  matter 
than  tho  seas  of  the  temperate  and  equatorial  zones. 


Fig.  9.— Comparative  Saltness  of  Sens. 

With  regard  to  basins  almost  inclosed,  like  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  the  saltness  ought  evidently  to  be  greater  or 
less  there  than  in  the  ocean,  according  as  the  evaporation  is  in  excess  of 
or  is  inferior  to  the  fresh  water  brought  by  the  rivers  and  the  clouds.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  the  loss  in  evaporation  being  more  considerable  than 
the  contributions  of  fresh  water,  the  saltness  ought  to  increase  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  liquid  mass  would  constantly  diminish,  if  a  current  set- 
ting in  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  did  not  i*C6toro 
the  equilibrium.  While  the  less  saline  watera  of  the  ocean  thus  pene- 
trate into  the  Mediterranean  flowing  along  its  surface,  a  submarine  coun- 
ter-current, composed  of  heavier  and  Salter  water,  flows  deep  below  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
contain  less  salt.    The  mean  saltness  of  the  Mediterranean  is  nearly  38 

*  Sec  below,  the  chapter  headed  Currents. 
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thoasandthSy  and  even  exceeds  39  thousandths  on  the  coasts  of  Tripoli, 
where  the  parching  winds  of  the  Libyan  desert  blow. 

In  like  manner,  the  Caribbean  Sea  seems  to  present  a  somewhat  high 
relative  saltness  because  of  an  excess  of  evaporation  over  the  contribution 
of  fresh  water ;  but  the  contrary  happens  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  North  Sea,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine.  The  saltness 
of  the  North  Sea  is  in  different  parts  from  30  to  35  thousandths,  while 
that  of  the  Baltic,  a  shallow  sea  into  which  so  many  rivers  flow,  and 
where  the  least  wind  disturbs  the  waters,*  does  not  quite  amount  to  five 
thousandths ;  in  the  port  of  Cronstadt  it  is  not  even  two-thirds  of  a  thou- 
sandth, which  Is  almost  fresh  water.  As  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  preserves, 
even  more  than  the  Baltic,  the  character  of  a  gulf  of  the  ocean,  for  the 
average  saltness  is  about  half  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

These  differences  of  salinity  between  the  central  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
and  its  tributary  seas  arc  not  in  themselves  astonishing ;  but  we  do  not 
yet  know  why  the  South  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  contain  less  saline  matter 
in  their  waters  than  the  Atlantic,  unless  the  enormous  quantity  of  Antarc- 
tic ice  explains  this  difference.  While  the  latter  has  a  saltness  of  about 
36  thousandths,  the  water  of  the  Pacific  has  less  by  nearly  one  thou- 
sandth, and  the  Indian  Ocean  contains  no  more  than  35  thousandths  of 
chemical  substances.  The  Atlantic,  however,  receives  a  greater  quantity 
of  fresh  water  than  the  other  oceans,  and  the  evaporation  is  probably  not 
so  great,  on  an  average,  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  nevertheless  the 
gulfs  of  the  Indian  Ocean  present  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  the 
inland  seas  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  Red  Sea,  into  which  no  single  per- 
manent stream  of  water  flows,  and  where  evaporation  proceeds  with  very 
great  intensity,  shows  the  enormous  degree  of  saltness  of  43  thousandths; 
such  a  proportion  as  is  only  found  in  inland  salt-water  lakes.f 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  contributes,  as  we  have  said,  three- 
quarters  of  the  saltness  of  sea-water.  This  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic 
salt  of  the  ocean  which  most  of  all  gives  it  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  that 
odor  with  which  the  sea-breezes,  laden  with  the  fine  spray  of  the  waves, 
are  charged.  The  air  which  rests  on  the  sea  also  contains  salt  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  coast  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  which  towers  above  the  Peruvian  town  of  Iquique,  Mr. 
BoUaert  asserts  that  any  materials  washed  in  distilled  water  are  covered 
in  a  few  days  by  a  slight  incrustation  of  salt.| 

The  thickness  which  a  layer  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  open  sea  would 
form,  if  crystallized,  would  be,  on  an  average,  nearly  two  inches  to  every 
fathom  of  water;  so  that  if  one  could  imagine  the  entire  evaporation  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  estimating  them  to  be,  on  the  average,  above 
three  miles  deep,  there  would  remain  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed  a  layer  of 
salt  of  about  230  feet  in  mean  thickness,  which  would  represent  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  seas  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  cubic  miles. 

*  Von  Sa88,  ZeiUthriftfStr  die  Erdhmde, 

t  Forchhammer,  Phloaophical  Dratuactiom,  part  i,  1865.  t  -Antiquities,  p.  258. 
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We  can  uudei^tand  liow,  with  snch  vast  qDantities  of  chloride  of  sodium 
in  solution,  ibo  Bca  lias  been  sufficient  to  form  those  eDormons  beds  of 
rock-salt  that  are  found  in  the  earth  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  without 
reckoning  many  other  deposits  which  still  remain  to  bo  discovered,  and 
which  sooner  or  later  will  bo  revealed  to  US  by  the  labors  of  niiDers,  or 
by  Artesian  borings. 

Then,  too,  we  may  see  the  oceau  at  woik  on  all  the  low  coasts,  where 
it  deposits  saline  beds,  destined  to  become  in  process  of  time  masBes  of 
rock-salt,  after  they  shall  have  been  buried  beneath  more  modern  strata. 
When,  in  consequence  of  a  tempest  or  of  a  high  tide,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  are  spread  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  flat  shore,  or  in  some  deeper  de- 
pi'cssion,  this  slight  bed  of  salt  water,  spread  over  a  vast  surface,  evapo- 
rates rapidly  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  leaves  in  its  place  a  slight 
white  crust  of  saline  crystals.  Other  sheets  of  water,  ui'gcd  by  the  bil- 
lows or  the  tide  into  the  same  basin  of  evaporation,  disappear  likewise, 
forming  new  layci-s  of  crystals  ;  it  is  thus  that  real  banks  of  a  considera- 
ble thickness  are  gradually  formed  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  as  well  ds 
on  the  shores  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes.* 


FIe  10  —Sail  MuBhei  ol  Daaaiahli. 

Kven  the  Black  Sea  nheie  the  ptoportion  of  silt  is  relitnely  ^ery  in 

considerable,  is,  on  the  greater  pait  of  its  shores,  bordered  with  these 

natural  salt  marshes.    In  Bessarabia,  to  the  south  of  Odessa,  three  limaiis 

of  a  total  area  of  many  square  miles,  cease  in  summer  to  receiio  their 

*  See  the  section  entitled  Luktt. 
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affluents  of  fresh  water,  and  all  the  water  which  has  been  brought  there 
in  winter  evaporates,  leaving  an  incrustation  of  salt ;  toward  the  centre 
of  the  basins  of  crystallization  the  solid  mass  attains  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickuess.  -In  1826,  these  natural  deposits,  worked  by  the  natives,  pro- 
duced about  120,000  tons  of  pure  salt.*  In  most  of  the  populous  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  man  has  converted  these  casual  swamps  into 
salt  marshes  with  regular  outlines.  The  unequal  depressions,  where  the 
water  of  the  sea  evaporated  accidentally,  are  transformed  into  reservoirs, 
where  the  water  is  conducted  from  compartment  to  compartment,  to  sat- 
urate itself  gradually  and  deposit  the  pure  salt  in  equal  layers.  But 
these  are  only  economical  works ;  man  is  confined  to  regulating  the  oper- 
ations of  the  sea  itsclf.f  * 

Besides  common  salt,  many  substances  which  are  exceptionally  found 
in  inland  waters  and  hot  springs  form  a  part  of  the  normal  composition 
of  sea-water.  The  various  simple  substances  which  science  has  been  able 
to  discover  therein  (either  directly  by  the  analysis  of  the  liquid,  or  in- 
directly by  the  study  of  the  plants  which  draw  all  their  nourishment  from 
the  ocean)  are  twenty-eight  in  number;  but  doubtless  numerous  other 
simple  substances  arc  likewise  contained  in  sea-water,  many  of  which  will 
not  long  escape  the  piercing  researches  of  chemists. 

After  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  constitute  the  liquid  mass  itself,  the 
pnncipal  elements  contained  in  sea-water  are :  chlorine,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
bromine,  iodine,  fiuorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  sodium,  potassium, 
boron  (?),  aluminium,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium.  The  com- 
mon fucus  and  other  sea-weeds  contain  the  greater  part  of  these  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  several  metals.  They  have  discovered  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  in  the  ashes  o^  Fucus  vesiculosua;  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese 
in  those  of  the  Zostei'a  mariim.  Iron  may  be  obtained  directly  by  an 
analysis  of  sea-water,  and  finally  silver  is  found  in  a  zoophyte,  the  Po- 
ciUopora,  Forchhammer  has  obtained  from  a  branch  of  this  coral  about 
a  ihree-millionth  of  silver,  mixed  with  six  times  the  same  quantity  of  cop- 
per, anfl  eight  times  of  lead.  A  slight  proportion  of  silver  is  precipitated 
on  the  bottoms  of  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  magnetic  current  estab- 
lished between  the  copper  sheathing  and  the  water  of  the  surrounding 
sea.  J  And,  lastly,  arsenic  has  been  found  in  the  boilers  of  steamers  which 
have  been  supplied  with  sea-water.§  It  is  true  that  these  vai-ious  sub- 
stances only  exist  in  infinitesimal  proportions  in  the  water,  and  it  is  by 
indirect  means  alone  that  chemistry  succeeds  in  revealing  them  ;  but  the 
total  mass  of  silver  cont&ined  in  the  ocean  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of 
tons. 

The  seas  having  most  probably  received  from  the  terrestrial  strata, 
which  have  been  unceasingly  woni  away  by  the  currents  of  water,  all 

*  Bischpf,  Lehrbuch  dor  chemischen  und  pf^^sikalischen  Geologie. 

t  See  below,  the  section  entitled  The  Works  of  Man, 

X  PhiloaophiccU  TransactionSj  part  i.,  1865. 

§  Bischof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  undphysikalischen  Geologie, 
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the  substances  which  they  contain  in  solation,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
proportions  of  these  substances  have  continually  varied  during  the  geo- 
logical eras.  The  saltness  would  be  modified  from  age  to  age,  according 
to  the  vanous  quantities  of  soluble  substances  which  the  rivers  brought 
down  to  the  ocean,  and  which  it  returaed  again  to  the  land,  either  direct- 
ly, by  depositing  them  on  the  shore,  or  indirectly,  by  fixing  them  in  the 
tissues  of  its  plants,  corals,  and  other  organisms  which  people  its  expanses. 
By  ingenious  comparisons  between  the  conditions  of  the  present  day  and 
those  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  former  times  in  the  sedimentary  beds, 
several  geologists  have  attempted  to  determine  if  the  substances  in  solu- 
tion in  sea-water  have  augmented  or  diminished.  But  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  arrived  rest,  at  present,  on  data  too  hypothetical  for  us 
to  regard  them  as  a  new  conquest  of  science.  It  is  only  certain  that  in 
our  day  the  proportions  of  the  substances  dissolved  have  not  ceased  to 
vary  in  every  sea.  We  can  judge  of  this  by  the  enormous  difference  that 
there  is  between  the  saltness  of  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and  those  of 
the  Black  Sea — two  separate  basins  which  formed  a  part  of  the  same 
ocean  at  a  geological  epoch  still  comparatively  recent. 

Sea-water  contains  also  a  great  quantity  of  the  atmospheric  gases,  the 
proportions  of  which  constantly  change  with  heat,  light,  the  motion  of 
the  waves,  and  barometric  pressure.  Salt  water  retains  dissolved  air  bet- 
ter than  fresh  water,  and  the  bulk  which  it  absorbs  is  generally  greater 
by  a  third  than  that  found  in  rivers.  It  varies  from  a  fifth  to  a  thirtieth, 
and  gradually  increases  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  325  to  380 
fathoms.*  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  contained  in  a  relatively  very  con- 
siderable proportion  in  sea-water,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
swarming  myriads  of  marine  animals.  Under  the  influence  of  light, 
plants  decompose  this  gas,  which  diminishes  during  the  day,  and  is  in- 
creased again  during  the  night.  As  to  the  quantity  of  dissolved  oxygen, 
it  varies  inversely ;  during  the  day  it  increases  by  degrees,  to  be  again 
reduced  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  As  by  a  sort  of  respiration,  the  great 
sea — that  immensity  alive  with  organisms — absorbs  and  disengagi^  alter- 
nately the  gases  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  measures  each 
breath  by  the  daily  course  of  the  sun. 

*  Bischof,  Lekrbtich  der  chemischen  und  physikalitchen  Geologic, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VABIOUS  COLORS  OP  SEA-WATER. — REFLECTIONS,  TRANSPARENCY,  AND  PROP- 
ER COLOR. — ^TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Owing  to  the  double  property  which  water  possesses  of  reflecting 
light  and  allowing  its  rays  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  it  presents  suc- 
cessively the  most  varied  colors,  the  most  delicate  tints,  with  alternations 
the  most  fugitive  and  changeable  that  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  The 
sea  produces,  and  at  the  same  time  modifies,  the  varied  face  of  the  heav- 
ens with  all  the  play  and  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  At  dawn,  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  gently  brightened  by  the  glimmering  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  yet  pale  and  faint ;  then  the  sparkling  of  the  waves  becomes 
more  brilliant,  and  the  full  light  of  day  pours  a  flood  of  fire  upon  the  bil- 
lows. The  least  movement  in  the  air  is  betrayed  by  a  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  water,  every  cloud  in  passing  mirrors  itself  with  the  forms 
and  shades  of  its  vapors,  every  breath  of  wind  that  just  curls  the  waves 
renews  the  harmony  of  the  changeable  coloring  on  the  face  of  the  ocean. 
And  when  evening  comes,  the  sea  reflects  back  to  the  sky  all  its  splendor 
of  purple  and  flame.  It  is  then  that  we  see  on  the  horizon  "  two  suns 
appear,  one  in  front  of  the  other." 

But  the  water  does  not  owe  its  beauty  to  the  splendor  of  the  sky 
alone,  it  is  beautiful  also  from  its  transparency;  while  the  substances 
suspended  in  the  liquid  mass,  which  are  visible  to  a  considerable  depth, 
modify  by  their  own  color  the  general  tint  of  the  sea.  The  animals,  fish 
or  cetaceans,  which  come  to  the  surface  or  glide  swiftly  through  the 
waves,  cause  them  suddenly  to  glitter  with  changing  reflections  of  gray, 
rose,  green,  and  silver.  The  fuci,  too,  growing  beneath  the  water,  vary 
the  aspect  of  the  liquid  strata  which  cover  them ;  and  where  these  beds 
of  plants  alternate  with  ridges  of  bare  rock,  or  tracts  of  sand,  the  sea  pre- 
sents a  wonderful  mixture  of  diflerent  shades  with  blended  and  tremu- 
lous outlines.  In  those  latitudes  where  the  water  is  very  transparent, 
the  color  of  the  ground  may  be  thus  distinctly  seen  at  10, 20,  or  even  25 
fathoms  below  the  surface,  which  navigators  have  confirmed  by  scien- 
tific observations  made  with  the  greatest  care.*  But  this  transparency 
does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  light  received,  for  in  the 
Arctic  Seas  floating  objects  can  be  perceived  at  as  great  depths  as  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  it  is  indeed  in  polar  latitudes  that  the  eye  of 
man  has  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  greatest  depth  below  the  surface. 
According  to  Scoresby,  that  conscientious  explorer  of  the  polar  seas,  the 
sea-bed  of  the  pure  waters  in  these  regions  is  sometimes  visible  at  a 

«  Ciiddi,  Svl  Moto  Ondoso  del  Mare,  p.  284. 
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depth  of  TO  fathoms.*  It  is  true  that,  in  coDsequcnec  of  climatic  differ- 
ences and  the  organic  life  which  depends  on  them,  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  much  more  curious  to  contemplate  in  the  tropical  zone  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  poles.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  sail 
over  one  of  those  seas  where,  without  fear  of  hidden  rocks,  one  can  watch 
the  bed  of  the  sea  reveal  itself  far  below  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  Nameiv 
ous  alga?,  green  or  rose  colored,  wave  gracefully  below  the  sarface  like 
the  grasses  of  a  brook ;  the  mollusks  crawl  along  the  bottom ;  cmstace- 
ans,  fish,  star-fishes  of  brilliant  colors,  and  many  other  animals  of  strange 
form,  glide  slowly  or  dart  like  arrows  through  the  blue  water,  glistening 
in  a  thousand  changing  hues;  while  the  Nemertida  and  other  living 
ribbons  softly  unroll  their  transparent  rings.  One  might  fancy  one^s 
self  suspended  above  another  earth,  and  floating  in  an  aerial  ship.  The 
white  foam  on  the  waves  raised  by  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  the  irides- 
cent colors  which  sparkle  in  the  spray,  add  fresh  charms  to  this  wonder- 
ful picture. 

Even  when  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  not  distinctly  visible,  it  does  not  fail 
to  reveal  itself  by  the  peculiar  tint  it  imparts  to  the  water.  In  general 
the  color  of  the  sea  is  lighter  near  the  coasts,  and  even  at  a  depth  of 
above  100  to  150  fathoms,  a  paler  shade  of  the  water  at  times  makes 
known  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the  mariner  the  relative  proximity  of  ihe 
bottom.  Not  far  from  the  coasts  of  Peru,  De  Tessan  perceived  that  .^e 
sea  had  suddenly  assumed  a  tint  of  dark  olive-green,  and  when  he  caiiaed 
a  sounding  to  bo  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  mud  at  the  bottom  vas 
precisely  of  this  color.  Numerous  navigatoi's  have  aflirmed  that  in  one 
part  of  the  Lagullas  bank,  where  the  mass  of  water  is  above  100  fathoms 
deep,  the  water  passes  suddenly  from  blue  to  a  greenish  color.f  Lastly, 
off  Loango,  the  watey  is  always  brown,  similar  to  that  of  the  bottom, 
w^hich  Tuckey  has  found  to  be  of  an  intense  red.  Is,  then,  this  coloring 
owing  to  the  sun's  light,  which  descends  through  the  liquid  depths  to 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  reflected  again  to  the  surface ;  or  does  it  resnlt, 
as  Cialdi  thinks,  from  particles  of  mud  that  are  floating  in  the  water  ?J 

Another  question,  difticult  to  solve,  is  that  of  knowing  what  is  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  sea- water.  Not  to  mention  local  coloring,  resulting,  like 
phosphorescence,  from  numberless  minute  living  organisms,§  the  various 
parts  of  the  ocean  almost  always  present,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  normal  tint  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  accidental 
shades.  Thus,  to  cite  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts,  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  of  Gascony  is  of  a  sombre  green,  while  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  of  a  magnificent  azure,  deeper  than  that 
of  the  sky.  The  wonderful  blue  color  which  rises  from  the  depths  of 
the  water  in  the  grotto  of  Capri,  so  frequently  visited  by  travelers,  is  a 
well-known  example  of  the  degree  of  intensity  to  which  the  blue  peculiar 

♦  Arctic  Regions,     See  also  the  notice  of  Arago,  (Euvres  completes^  t,  ix. 

t  Arago,  ibid.  t  Sul  Moto  Ondoso  del  Mare,  p.  287. 

§  See  below,  the  section  entitled  The  Earth  and  its  Fauna, 
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to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  can  attain.  In  the  tropical  latitudes 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Soutii  Sea,  the  azure  of  the  ocean  is  no  less  beau- 
tiful than  that  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  in  the  direction  of  the  poles 
the  water  gradually  assumes  a  gi*eenish  tint.  Naturalists  have  con- 
cluded from  this  fact  that  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  are 
much  more  vivid  under  tropical  latitudes,  play  a  principal  part  in  the 
blue  coloring  of  the  sea.  Maury  thinks  that  the  saltness  is  also  one  of 
the  causes  which  contributes  the  most  to  give  its  azure  tint  to  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  observes  that  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  American  coasts,  superior 
in  salinity  and  in  temperature  to  the  water  around  it,  is  also  of  a  much 
deeper  blue.  In  the  same  way  the  shallow  water  let  into  the  salt  marshes 
of  coasts  gains  in  intensity  of  color  in  proportion  as  the  salt  is  concen- 
trated there.  Still,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  coloring  of  the  sea  is  due 
in  great  part,  like  the  marvelous  tints  of  the  Swiss  lakes,*  to  innumerable 
corpuscules  held  in  suspension,  upon  which  the  light  strikes. 

The  law  of  the  distribution  of  temperature,  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean, 
is  not  as  yet  more  determined  than  that  of  the  coloring  of  the  water. 
At  the  surface  of  the  sea  it  is  as  easy  to  make  observations  as  in  the  air, 
and  it  has  been  determined,  without  difficulty,  that  this  superficial  sheet 
of  water  presents,  on  an  average,  in  all  climates,  the  same  degree  of  heat 
as  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.  Thus,  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
equatorial  zone,  the  water  becomes  warmer  with  an  almost  regular  grada- 
tion, and,  from  the  freezing-point  under  the  Arctic  circle,  the  temperature 
rises  to  68  and  77  degrees  Fahr.  under  the  tropics,  and  to  86  and  even 
above  90  degrees  Fahr.  in  the  Pacific,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.f 
With  regard  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  in  a  vertical  direction,  we 
had  till  recently  only  the  vaguest  notions,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  exact  soundings.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  lower  to  a  depth  of 
several  hundred,  and  even  several  thousand  fathoms,  thermometrical  ap- 
paratus strong  enough  to  resist  thei  enormous  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere for  every  33  feet. 

Sir  James  Ross  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  apply  the  re- 
sources of  modern  science  to  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  temperature 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  but  he  seems  to  have  committed  the  error  of 
generalizing  too  hastily  from  the  incomplete  results  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed ;  and,  in  his  eagerness,  he  believed  he  had  discovered  a  law  which  the 
subsequent  researches  of  navigators  have  not  confirmed.  He  thought 
that  he  could  establish  the  fact  that  under  the  equator  the  temperature 
of  the  water  diminishes  gradually  to  1200  fathoms,  where  it  is  only  39*2 
degrees  Fahr.  On  each  side  of  the  equator  the  upper  waters  gradually 
cool,  and  the  limit  of  four  degrees  is  progressively  raised  toward  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  at  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  it  finally  reaches  the  level  of  the  sea.  Farther  in  the  direction  of 
the  pole  the  superficial  water  continues  to  grow  colder,  while  the  line  of 
four  degrees  sinks  gradually  to  the  depth  of  765  fathoms.  Thus,  as  the 
*  See  the  section  entitled  LcJcea,  t  Fitzroy,  Weather-Book,  p.  84. 
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accompanying  fignro  ehows,  the  line  of  uniforQi  tcmperattire  to  the  soatfa 
of  the  equator  describes  a  long  curve,  touching  the  earface  of  the  vater 
at  one  point  only.  Admitting,  with  the  naturalists  of  bis  time,  that  the 
sea-water  has  its  greatest  density,  and  in  consequence  its  greatest  rela- 
tive weight,  at  seven  degrees  above  freezing-point,  Sir  James  Rosa  con- 
cluded from  this  that  all  the  deep  waters  below  this  line  of  39*2  degrees 
have  the  same  temperature,  and  are  collected  by  reason  of  their  conden- 
sation at  the  bottom  of  the  oceanic  basins, 

Nevertheless  it  has  since  been  proved,  by  the  observations  of  Neu- 
mann* and  other  scientific  men,  that  if  the  greatest  density  of  fresh  water 
corresponds  in  reality  to  39'2  degrees  Fahr.,  the  water  of  the  sea  only  at- 
tains this  maximum  at  nearly  four  degrees  below  freezing-point  (28'4  de- 
grees Fahr.),  or  even  at  still  lower  temperatures,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
conclusions  at  which  Sir  James  Ross  arrived  are  negatived.  Experiments 
made  in  chemical  laboratories,  however,  where  substances  are  treated  in 
small  quantities,  can  not  give  a  pei'fectly  exact  notion  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  nature  itself  for  their  theatre,  and  which  take  place  cither  in 
the  aerial  spaces  or  in  the  vast  ocvnic  basins.  Thus,  as  the  celebrated 
meteorologist  MUhry  says,  the  immense  sea,  and  a  bucketful  of  salt  water, 
do  not  obey  absolutely  the  same  laws  of  temperature  and  density.  But 
before  the  difference  is  established,  nothing  can  authorize  us  in  maintain- 
ing a  superannuated  theory  against  all  the  experiments  of  chemists,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  volume  of  salt  water  in  the  eea  in  cooling  presents 
phenomena  identical  with  those  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Moreover,  during 
the  past  years,  namerous  observers  of  poiar  seas  have  found  at  great 
depths  beds  of  water  at  a  temperature  lower  than  395  degrees  Fahr.f 

That  which  remains  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  navigator.  Sir 
James  Ross,  is  that  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  seas  the  heat  diminishes 
gradually  and  constantly  to  a  considerable  depth.  This  is  what  has  been 
put  heyond  all  question,  hy  soundings  taken  by  Fitzroy  and  other  maiine 
explorers.  To  the  south  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  surface  of  the 
water  having  then  a  temperature  of  1&'2  degrees  Fahr,,  Fitzroy  ascer- 
taiued  that  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  moat  regular  manner,  till  at  the 
•  Ueba-  (&  DUhtigktit  bntn  Mttrmuur.  f  FiIiTC?,  Weathtr-Boot,  p.  81. 
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depth  of  420  fathoms,  where  they  ceased  sounding,  the  temperature  indi- 
cated hardly  exceeded  61*8  degrees  Fahr.* 

In  the  inclosed  basins  of  inland  seas  thcrmometrical  observations  arc 
much  m9re  easily  made  than  in  the  middle  of  the  great  ocean,  because 
the  waters  there  are  generally  less  deep,  and  the  natural  gradations  ol* 
temperature  are  less  disturbed  by  currents.  Thus  the  water  is  not  very 
6old  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  presents  only  slight  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  At  about  100  to  275  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
the  fluid  mass  has  already  attained  permanently  the  mean  temperature, 
which  it  preserves  during  all  the  year,  and  which  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  neighboring  lands,  which  are  subject 
to  all  the  abrupt  changes  of  heat  and  cold.f  While  in  summer  the  super- 
ficial sheet  of  water  has  about  73*4  degrees  Fahr.,  the  water  comprised 
between  273  fathoms  depth  and  the  very  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
found  at  59  degrees  Fahr.,  which  is  pretty  nearly  the  mean  annual  warmth 
of  the  bordering  countries.  In  the  Greek  Archipelago,  the  deep  waters 
of  which  are  probably  colder  in  consequence  of  the  current  flowing  from 
the  Black  Sea,  the  waters  of  the  surface  have  in  summer  from  77  to  78*8 
degrees  Fahr.,  and  at  hardly  98  fathoms'  depth  the  thermometer  reveals 
a  constant  temperature  of  from  53*6  to  65*4  degrees  Fahr.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  divided  into  distinct  basins,  separated  from  one  another  by  in- 
termediate ridges,  which  are  situated  from  98  to  273  fathoms  below  the 
surface,  the  result  being  that  the  variations  of  temperature  produced  by 
the  movements  of  currents  and  counter-currents  are  arrested  on  the  tops 
of  the  ridges.  The  water  of  each  basin,  being  relatively  tranquil,  thus 
maintains  almost  constantly  the  same  thcrmometrical  degrce.| 

*  Adventure  and  Beagle^  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  303. 
t  See  below,  the  section  entitled  Climates, 
X  Spratt,  Nautical  Magazine^  January,  18G0. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FORMATIOX   OF    ICE. — ICE-FLOES,  FIELDS    OF   ICE,  AlH)    ICSBEB6S. — ICE    IN 

THE   BALTIC  AND  THE   BLACK  SEA. 

In  the  Polar  seas  the  Jow  temperature  results  in  the  formation  of  ice. 
During  the  long  winters  of  these  cold  regions,  the  tranquil  water  of  the 
bays  and  gulfs  freezes  round  the  edge  of  the  coasts,  and  the  crystallized 
mass  gaining  incessantly  on  the  sea  finally  extends  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. This  is  "ground-ice."  The  surface  of  the  sea  disappears,  like  that 
of  the  lakes,  under  a  solid  layer ;  but  the  manner  of  forming  the  icy  crust 
differs,  for  in  the  rivers  and  basins  of  fresh  water  crystals  of  ice  at  first 
appear  over  almost  the  entire  surface,  but  in  the  seas  which  have  no  great 
depth  it  is  generally  from  the  bed  itself  that  the  liquid  mass  congeals. 

In  fact,  salt  water  has  not,  like  fresh  water,  its  greatest  density  at  the 
temperature  of  39*2  degrees  Fahr.,  but  it  becomes  heavier  and  heavier  in 
proportion  as  it  freezes.  The  coldest  strata  of  water,  being  also  the 
heaviest,  descend  vertically  toward  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  displace 
the  lower  strata,  which  are  lighter  and  of  a  higher  temperature.  While 
the  water  which  descends  to  the  bottom  in  rivers  has  a  normal  heat  of 
seven  degrees  above  freezing-point,  the  sea-water  which  falls  deeper  may 
have  been  chilled  to  32**  Fahr.,  or  even  many  degrees  below  it.  When 
the  mass  is  not  agitated,  it  I'emains  liquid,  but,  on  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance, it  suddenly  turns  to  ice.  Sometimes,  at  the  commencement  of  win- 
ter, the  mariners  and  fishermen  of  the  Baltic  and  western  coasts  of  Nor- 
way find  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  floes  of  ice,  which  rise  from 
the  bed  of  the  sea  and  which  still  contain  fragments  of  fucus.  It  ap- 
pears so  rapidly  that  the  boats  often  run  great  risk  of  being  crushed  be- 
tween the  solid  masses  which  are  piled  around  them,  and  the  crews  are 
in  imminent  danger.  Around  the  rocky  coasts  of  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Spitzbergen,  these  ice-floes  often  raise  huge  stones  which  they  have 
torn  from  the  bed  of  the  sea.* 

In  the  open  sea  ice  is  also  formed.  In  winter,  when  the  air  is  calm, 
the  snow  falls  in  large  flakes  on  the  tranquil  waves,  the  sea  is  soon  cov- 
ered with  a  kind  of  scum,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  thin  'Coating 
of  ice.  The  T?ind  may  break  this  layer  when  barely  formed,  and  the 
tiny  scattered  fragments  may  be  surrounded  with  water  from  the  melted 
snow,  which  does  not  mix  with  the  salt-water  of  the  sea,  and  glitters 
feebly  with  iridescent  hues  beneath  the  rays  of  an  oblique  sun ;  but  this 
does  not  last  long,  and  the  cold  soon  reforms  the  layer  cff  ice.f     Even  in 

•  Ediand,  Poggendorfs  Annalen^  cxxi. 

t  Gastave  Lambert,  Exjiidition  au  Pole  Nord.     Bulletin  de  la  Societi  de  Giographie^ 
December,  1867. 
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despite  of  wind  and  wave,  innumerable  needles  of  ice,  which  give  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  pasty  appearance,  spread  their  net-work  over  the 
sea,  and  soon  consolidate  into  a  thick  layer,  which  constantly  increases 
as  the  cold  of  winter  becomes  more  and  more  rigorous.  By  the  natural 
chemistry  of  the  sea,  which  is  an  immense  laboratory,  the  mass  of  ice  is 
in  a  great  measure  freed  from  the  salt  which  is  found  in  sea-water;  for, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Walker,  it  contains  hardly  more 
than  five  thousandths;  that  is  to  say,  about  a  fifth  of  its  normal  quantity. 
The  water  nearest  to  the  new  ice  mixes  with  the  expelled  salt,  becomes 
heavier,  and  as  the  freezing-point  is  at  the  same  time  lowered  it  descends 
deeper  in  the  water  without  becoming  solid.  This  is  the  reason  why  in 
the  open  sea  the  water  is  rarely  frozen  for  any  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  as  one  might  expect.* 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  collision  of  these  fragments  of  ice  toss- 
ed by  the  waves,  they  generally  assume  the  same  circular  form  as  the 
flakes  of  ice  on  rivers.  Tbey  are  roundlets  of  a  very  inconsiderable  di- 
ameter, slightly  raised  at  the  edges;  the  English  sailors  term  them/' ice- 
cakes."  But  the  cold  becoming  more  intense,  these  disks  finally  adhere 
to  one  another,  and  before  long  millions  of  them,  united  in  vast  fields, 
foim  islands  which  stretch  to  the  farthest  horizon.  Sometimes  these 
"  ice-fields  "  have  a  superficial  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles,  and  even  constitute,  by  their  dimensions,  real  continents.  Those 
which  border  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  have  not  been  melted 
for  four  centuries,  and  effectually  prevent  the  approach  of  navigators  to 
the  land;  those  connected  with  the  Siberian  coasts  are  still  more  con- 
siderable, because  of  the  long  extent  of  shore  which  serves  as  their  base. 
In  the  Polar  archipelago  of  America,  ice  bars  the  entrances  of  the  chan- 
nels almost  every  year,  and  raises  before  the  navigator  an  impassable 
wall.  How  many  times  have  the  explorers  of  Arctic  seas  tried  in  vain 
to  find  a  passage  through  these  barriers,  and  have  remained  imprisoned 
in  the  solid  mass,  after  having  ventured  into  some  deceitful  opening  of 
the  ice-field ! 

These  interminable  white  surfaces  are  almost  always  bordered  on  the 
seaward  side  by  blocks  and  disks  rocking  or  whirling  on  the  billows; 
these  are  the  scattered  islands  which  announce  the  neighborhood  of  con- 
tinents of  ice.  Those  which  are  elevated  on  an  averacje  from  three  to  six 
feet  above  the  water,  and  the  bases  of  which  descend  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  sui*face,  have  sometimes  a  tolerable  uniformity 
of  aspect,  and  when  at  times  the  snow  covers  all  inequalities,  the  ice-field 
seems  to  be  transformed  into  an  even  plain  like  the  Russian  Steppes. 
But  the  ice  is  much  more  often  rugged ;  fantastic  hillocks,  formed  of  all 
the  wreck-fragments  which  the  fioes  of  ice  have  thrown  up  in  dashing 
against  each  other,  appear  here  and  there  several  yards  high.  There  are 
some  which  one  might  even  confound  with  the  enormous  blocks  that 
have  fallen  from  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  or  of  Spitzbergen,  and  which 

♦  Neumann,  Ueher  die  Dichtigkeit  beitn  Meerwaaaer, 
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really  can  not  be  distinguished  from  them  but  by  the  slightly  saline 
taste  of  the  ice.  These  projecting  masses  are  seen  fi'om  afar  above  the 
sea,  and  remain  erect  long  ailer  the  ice-field  has  melted.  In  the  Siberian 
seas,  where  they  give  them  the  name  of  toroseSy  most  of  these  hillocks, 
composed  of  the  ice  of  the  preceding  winter,  are  easily  melted  by  the 
first  warmth  of  summer ;  but  there  are  some  which  are  preserved  from 
year  to  year,  and  which  remain  indestructible  during  centuries,  even  un- 
der the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Ostiac  hunters,  who  frequently  see  these 
toroses  run  aground  on  the  Siberian  coast,  designate  them  "Adam's  ice,'' 
and,  imagining  that  they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the  world, 
assert  that  Qvcn  fire  itself  is  powerless  against  their  crystalline  masses.* 

In  spring-time  and  in  summer,  when  the  great  heat  commences  in  the 
polar  zone,  the  force  of  the  currents,  whose  action  constantly  makes  itself 
felt  beneath  the  ice  plains,  detaches  from  the  remainder  of  the  mass 
enormous  fields  of  ice  several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  and  carries 
them  far  toward  the  open  sea.  The  vessels  of  the  explorers  or  whalers, 
which  have  been  set  fast  in  the  bed  of  ice,  are  then  carried  out  of  their 
coui*so  with  the  broken  field.  Courageous  sailors  who  have  penetrated 
beyond  Bafiin's  Bay  have  often  thus  been  brought  back  by  the  current 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles,  and  have  only  been  able  to  regain 
the  way  they  have  lost  at  the  price  of  most  painful  efforts,  or  have 
even  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise  completely.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  sea  around  Spitzbergen  in  1777 ;  ten  Dutch  vessels  wei-e 
driven  with  the  ice  more  than  1500  miles  toward  the  south-west,  and 
shattered  on  the  way.  It  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  nature  which 
prevented  Captain  Parry  from  reaching  the  North  Pole.  He  had  al- 
ready approached  nearer  to  this  point  than  all  preceding  navigators,  and 
had  taken  a  sledge  to  cross  the  ice-field ;  but  each  day,  notwithstanding 
the  great  distance  apparently  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  pole,  he 
found  himself  farther  than  the  day  before  from  the  goal  toward  which  he 
marched — the  reason  being  that  the  continent  of  ice  which  bore  him  was 
being  itself  carried  rapidly  toward  the  south.  White  bears  are  thus 
sometimes  carried  by  ice-floes,  and  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Lapland.f 

When  once  broken,  the  ice-field  soon  disappears;  large  fragments, driv- 
en by  the  currents  and  the  waves,  are  dashed  against  each  other  with 
the  enormous  force  which  a  weight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions 
of  tons  gives.  Shattered  by  the  terrible  shock,  these  masses  are  divided 
into  pieces  of  smaller  dimensions ;  the  cementing  ice  being  destroyed  by 
the  fragments  of  the  more  anciently-formed  ice-field,  the  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles which  stand  here  and  there  begin  to  melt  and  fall,  and  a  few  days 
after  the  thaw  has  commenced  nothing  remains  but  a  few  ice-floes  and 
uneven  blocks  gently  rocking  with  the  waves.  To  account  for  this  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  ice-fields  (in  which  the  infinite  tiny  organismsj  of 

♦  F.  de  Wrangd,  Voyage^  Appendice,  p.  314. 

t  Barto  von  Lowenigh,  Mittheilungen  wm  Petennann^  Erganzongsbefl  xri 

X  See  below,  the  section  entitled  Earth  and  its  Flora, 
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the  sea  also  aid)  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  imagine  that  the  entire 
mass  is  ingulfed  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Even  in  the  Baltic,  where 
this  phenomenoD  is  comparatively  much  kss  remarkable,  the  Danish 
sailors,  almost  witbont  exception,  assert  that  in  spring-time  the  ice-floes 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  although  rot  one  of  them  has  witnessed 
the  immersion.*  Bnt  what  is  more  easily  corroborated  is  the  strange 
noise  that  always  accompanies  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  "With  the 
crash  of  the  mieeting  ice,  more  deafening,  more  terrible  than  that  of  can- 
non answering  to  each  other,  with  the  roar  of  the  waves,  and  the  groan- 
ing sound  from  the  breaking  disks  and  the  air  which  escapes  from  them, 
is  joined  a  kind  of  cmckling,  similar  to  drops  of  i-ain  falling  on  plates  of 
metal.  This  noise,  which  is  heard  also  on  mountain  glaciers,  results,  as 
Tyndall  has  shown,  from  the  incessant  breakiug  up  of  the  crystals  which 
compose  the  mass.t 


FlI,  la.— GUdei  of  Ia  Uadetelne,  on  tb«  Couc  of  SplUbBreen. 

Whatever  pictaresqae  beauty  there  may  be  in  the  ice  of  marine  forma- 
tion constituting  this  field,  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  masses  which 
ate  detached  from  tbeglaciers  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Pole.  Enormous  fragments  may  be  separated  from 
the  end  of  the  glacier  in  two  different  ways,  according  to  the  tempera- 

•  J'dichhammer,  PMiMophicat  lyantaetiotu,  part  L,  p.  233,  IBSe. 
t  See  the  cbqtter  entitled  Sitoai  and  GlatUn. 
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tore  of  llic  sea  into  which  they  protrude.  In  Spitzbergen  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Greenland,  the  congealed  mass,  which  often  projects 
far  into  the  sea,  is  gradually  undermined  by  the  comparatively  warm 
waves  which  beat  against  it,  and  the  remaining  fragments  overhanging 
the  water  are  detached  with  a  terrible  noise,  and  plunge  into  the  oceaa 
M.Martins  and  other  members  of  the  French . expedition  to  Spitzbergen 
have  observed  this  at  the  base  of  all  the  glaciers  of  that  archipelago.  But 
in  very  cold  seas,  like  that  of  Smith's  Strait,  the  water,  being  of  a  still 
lower  temperature,  can  not  melt  the  glacier,  which  continues  its  course 
into  the  bay,  its  extreme  end  reaching  far  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
like  an  immense  plain  gliding  over  the  rocks.  Though  lighter  tlian  the 
water,  the  enormous  frozen  mass  is  kept  below  because  of  its  cohesion  to 
\\iQ  mer-de-glace  which  drives  it  along.  .  But  the  moment  comes  when  that 
connection  breaks,  and,  obeying  at  last  the  force  which  its  buoyancy  im- 
parts to  it,  it  shoots  to  the  surfiice,  and  after  repeated  oscillations  from  the 
change  in  its  centre  of  gravity  it  rises  in  huge  towers  or  fantastic  peaks.* 
We  can  imagine  what  a  chaotic  mass  all  these  fragments,  mixed  with  the 
marine  ice  and  the  remains  of  ice-fields,  must  produce  in  narrow  bays,  or 
in  very  contracted  arms  of  the  sea.  It  was  across  one  of  these  prodig- 
ious "  packs,"  in  Smith's  Strait,  that  the  intrepid  Hayes,  with  almost  su- 
perhuman perseverance,  passed. 

These  glistening  icebergs  are  the  splendor  of  Arctic  seas.  Often  of 
colossal  dimensions,  they  present  at  times  forms  of  almost  perfect  regu- 
larity, while  at  others  they  assume  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  shapes. 
Lofty  towers,  columns  in  pairs,  with  groups  of  sculpture,  and  statues, 
like  marble  divinities,  rise  above  the  sea.  In  comparatively  warm  seas 
like  those  of  Spitzbergen,  which  are  affected  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  ice 
is  constantly  worn  away ;  and  those  parts  of  the  floating  masses  which 
rise  above  the  surface  of  tlie  sea  generally  assume  the  appearance  of  pil- 
lars, with  more  or  less  overhanging  capitals,  fringed  with  stalactites. 
The  summit  is  white  and  occasionally  covered  with  snow,  while  tlie  flut- 
ing of  the  column  where  the  more  compact  ice  has  been  bathed  by  the 
waves  has  an. emerald  or  sapphire  hue.  The  foundations  of  the  columns 
are  pierced  with  caves,  into  which  the  water  rushes  with  a  hollow  mur- 
mur; and  at  times  they  are  riddled  with  small  holes,  from  which  each 
wave  springs  in  diverging  jets.  Silvery  fountains  burst  alternately  from 
either  side  of  the  column,  according  to  the  inclination  given  to  it  by  the 
sea.t  In  very  cold  water,  like  that  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  the  op- 
posite phenomena  occur.  Instead  of  being  worn  away  and  melted  by 
the  waves,  the  blocks  fallen  from  the  glaciers  at  first  gradually  increase 
in  dimensions,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  water  into  which 
they  are  plunged,  which  solidifies  around  the  foot  of  these  enormous 
floating  towers.J 

♦  Rink ;  Hayes,  The  Open  Polar  Sea. 

t  Bni:to  von  I/Owenigh,  Mittheilungen  von  Petennann,  Ergdnzungsheft  xvi. 

X  Edlund,  Poggendorf^a  Annalen,  cxxi. 
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"The  larger  masses  detached  from  the  glaciers  are  known  under  the 
name  of  icebersjs.  Dr.  Wallich  was  able  to  measure  some  of  them  on 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  by  ascertaining  the  depth  below  water  of  the 
bank  on  which  several  of  these  moving  bergs  had  been  stranded;  and  he 
found  that,  with  the  regularly  formed  blocks,  the  part  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  never  more  than  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  part  of  that  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  water.  With  respect  to  the  masses  whose  exposed 
portions  terminate  in  a  cone  or  a  pyramid,  they  descend  to  a  less  depth, 
in.  proportion  as  they  present  a  more  considerable  bulk  above  water. 
But.  the  total  height  of  the  iceberg  always  exceeds  by  seven  or  eight 
times  the  visible  portion.   :         • 

By  these  proportions,  mariners  can  judge  of  the  real  size  of  the  icy 
masses  which  they  see  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  or  melt- 
ing slowly  as  they  float  far  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Enormous  blocks  have 
been  seen  from  300.  to  400  feet  high,  so  that  these  fragments  of  glaciers 
measured  more  than  3000  feet  from  summit  to  base-7-that  is  to  say,  an 
elevation  equal  to  the  highest  mountains  of  England  or  Ireland.  One 
of  these  masses  which,  was  encountered  by  the  ship  Acadia  pS  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  other  floating .  mountains,  was 
about  480  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  dome  resembling  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  a  most  singular  manner.  Twenty  days  later,  when  on  her 
homeward  voyage,  the  Acadia  found  the  same  iceberg  68  miles  more  to 
the  south.  A  great  number  of  these  traveling  masses. have  been  seen, 
measuring  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  whose  bulk  amounted  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  cubic  yards.  'As  to  fragments  of  ice-fields,  some 
have  been  met  with  measuring  not  less  than  from  50  to  100  miles  in  each 
direction.   .       •  ,     »        .  .       

The. slow  movement  of  the  block  observed  by  the  Acadia^  which  only 
advanced  a  little  more  than  three  miles  per  day,  proves  that  icebergs 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  current  which  carries  them.  The 
checks  to  which  they  are  subject  on  the  way,  such  as  partial  strandings, 
or  when  the  suiface  and  under-currcnts  urge  them  in  opposite  directions, 
retard  their  speed  considerably,  and  often  change  them  into  seemingly 
stationary  islets.  Toward. the  end  of.  1855  an  unexpected  circumstance, 
still,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  berg  seen  by  the  ^cor^ia,  shows  us 
Exactly  what  had  been  the  progress  of  an  iceberg  during  the  space  of 
more  than  a  year.  An  American  whaler  sailing  in  Davis's  Strait  per- 
ceived a  dark  mass  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  floating  peaks ;  this  mass 
was  the  ship  Resolute^  ^hich  the  British  Government  had  sent  out  in 
search  of  Franklin,  and  which  the. crew, having  ventured  into  the  ice-pack, 
had. abandoned,  to  continue  their  way  in  sledges.  When  the  vessel  was 
found  again,  it  had  been  already  detained  in  its. floating  prison  for  six- 
teen months,  and  during  that,  space  of  time  had  only  been  carried  about 
870  miles,  counting  the  necessary  turnings  through  .Barrow's  Strait  and 
Lancaster  Sound.  Thus  the. ship,  abandoned  in  the; Polar  Sea,  had  not 
exceeded  the  speed  of  130  yards  per  hour  in  its  progress  toward  the  At- 
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lantic,  which  is  a  hardly  perceptible  advance.  In  the  history  of  the 
great  Arctic  expeditions  three  other  vessels  are  mentioned,  which  were 
carried  in  the  same  manner  toward  the  ocean,  but  without  having  been 
abandoned  by  their  crews;  these  were  the  ships  of  Sir  John  Ross,  of 
Lieutenant  Do  Haven,  and  of  McCliutock,  The  last-named  navigator 
was  a  prisoner  for  242  days,  and  advanced  about  1120  miles  toward  the 
south,  that  is  to  say,  about  346  yards  per  hour. 

The  enormous  masses  of  icebergs,  like  gigantic  ships,  are  often  stranded 
on  shoals,  even  where  the  depth  of  the  sea  exceeds  a  hundred  fathoms. 
Arrested  in  its  southward  drifting,  the  immense  block  gradually  dissolves 
or  divides  into  fras^ments,  which  in  their  turn  are  stranded  on  some  other 
bank  at  a  less  depth.  Day  by  day  the  waves  melt  and  destroy  great 
quantities  of  ice,  which  then  let  fall  the  gravel  and  stones  with  which  it 
was  charged,  and  in  this  manner  continually  raises  the  sea-bottom.  Ev- 
ery year  new  beds  of  rock,  pebbles,  and  earth  from  the  mountiains  of 
Greenland  and  the  archipelago  of  North  America  are  thus  deposited  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  neighboring  seas,  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  continent.  Doubtless  the  Great  Bank,  which  ex- 
tends over  a  tract  of  above  55,000  square  miles,  and  which  has  its  foun- 
dation in  a  sea  of  about  four  to  six  miles  deep,  is  composed  entirely  of 
this  moraine  matter  of  glacial  origin.  Thus  during  a  long  series  of  ages 
the  ice-floes  have  been  laboring  without  relaxation  to  demoli^i  the  Arc- 
tic lands,  and  to  construct  new  continents  in  the  seas  of  the  temperate 
zone. 

From  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  northern  ice — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  month  of  July  and  even  to  the 
month  of  August — that  part  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  east  of  the  Banks  of 
Nc^vfoundland  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Polar 
current,  descending  from  Baffin's  Bay  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 
brings  with  it  in  long  procession  the  fragments  of  the  ice-fields  and  gla- 
ciers of  Greenland.  After  having  rounded  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  current  bends  toward  the  south-west  with  its  burden  of  ice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  movement  which  carries  the  earth  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  causes  a  deviation  from  its  course  in  every  thing  coming  from  the 
north.*  Carried  by  this  current,  which  drives  them  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  Gulf  Stream,  continuing  its  course  toward  the  south-west 
below  the  surface  current  of  the  latter,  the  icebergs^  like  ships  cutting 
the  waves  with  their  prows,  pass  majestically  through  the  water  which 
dashes  against  them.  Some  fragments  of  mighty  ice-fields,  brought  from 
Greenland  by  Polar  currents  and  then  drifted  northward  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  are  seen  here  and  there  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
the  rest.  The  accompanying  map,  borrowed  from  Redfield,  indicates  the 
position  of  all  the  icebergs  and  ice-fields  recently  observed  in  the  western 
piirt  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  principally  in  this  region  of  the  ocean  that  flotillas  of  ice  are  to 

*  See  below,  p.'  68.- 
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be  dreaded  by  navigators.  The  sailors  of  K^wfoundland  hardly  evor 
approach  one  nearer  than  about  a  mile,  and  then  always  keeping  to 
windward  of  them,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  in  danger  of  dri&ing 
npon  the  terrible  mass,  toward  which,  in  addition,  a  somewhat  strong 
current  is  always  flowing  to  replace  the  npper  stratum  of  water,  rendered 
colder  by  contact  with  the  floating  mountain.  Enveloped  in  fog,  in  cou- 
Beqnencc  of  the  lowness  of  their  temperature  compared  with  that  of  the 
warm,  humid  air  from  the  south,  the  gigantic  hull  of  the  glacier  discovers 
itself  to  seamen  by  strange  whitish  reflections,  and  also  by  the  intense 
cold  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  But  sometimes,  when  tJiis  indica- 
tion of  peril  has  just  been  recognized,  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  tho  sliock. 
Hondreds  of  ships  overtaken  by  the  ice  have  thus  disappeared,  with 
their  crews,  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  ocean.  At  other  times,  even  in 
clear  weather,  one  meets  with  a  whole  archipelago  of  ice-floes;  and, in  or- 
der to  avoid  them,  it  is  necessary  to  steer  with  the  greatest  precaution 
for  days  together.  It  was  thus  that,  in  1821,  the  English  brig  Anne,  sur- 
prised by  the  ice  before  Cape  Race,  not  being  able  to  enter  a  free  sea, 
was  obliged  to  remain  twenty-nine  days  surrounded  by  towers  and 
threatening  peaks.  Happily  these  fragments  of  glaciers  diminish  very 
quickly  in  number  and  height  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  zone  of  the 
Golf  Stream.    Worn  away  at  their  base  by  the  tepid  waters  of  that  cur- 
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rent,  they  capsize,  break,  and  dissolve  so  completely,  tbat  toward  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude  it  is  rarely  that  any  fragments  even  remun. 
However,  in  June,  1842,  the  ship  M)rmosa  encountered,  in  37'  30'  of 
north  latilnde,  a  floating  iceberg  30  yards  high  and  50  yards  long  mov- 
ing toward  the  south.* 

In  the  Antarctic  hemisphere  exactly  similar  phenomena  occur.  Thus, 
as  is  proved  by  nnmcrona  observations,  more  than  B60  of  which  have 
been  regularly  catalogued  by  Fitzroy  and  other  geographers,  the  ice- 
fields and  fragments  of  glaciei-s  of  the  southern  continent  float  likewise 
in  the  direction  of  the  equator.  But  it  seems  that  the  icebergs  of  the 
aouthem  hemisphere  generally  present  less  variety  of  form  than  those 
of  the  opposite  one.  They  are  not  peaks  and  domes  with  fantastic  out- 
lines, but  rather  resemble  walls  rising  like  rocky  precipices  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  160  to  200  fuot;  these  floating  masses  are  probably,  bow- 
ever,  on  an  average  of  still  more  considerable  dimensions  than  the  masses 
which  fall  from  Arctic  glaciers.  Tlie  massive  form  of  these  floating 
mountains  of  the  southern  seas  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the 
severe  cold  which  prevails  in  the  south  polar  zone,  which  drives  the 
snow  and  glacicra  of  the  Antarctic  lands  farther  into  the  open  sea.    Even  . 


(■net  WUkn). 


at  the  60th  degree  of  south  latitude,  ships  meet  with  ice-fields  of  a  size 
equal  to  those  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  are  only  found  with- 
in the  polar  circle.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  ice-rivers  of  Green- 
land and  Spitsbergen  are  not  fed  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snow  to  ear- 
■  Itedfietd,  Memoir  m  Iht  Dangtri  of  let  in  Ike  North  AUan'tic  Ocean. 
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ry  them  coniplGtoly  out  of  the  bars  into  which  they  flow,  nni]  into  the 
open  sea.  Retained  in  their  coui-sc  by  steep  lateral  cliffs,  promontories, 
and  rocky  islets,  tliey  assume,  iu  consequence  of  all  these  obstacles;  a 
much  more  irregular  form  than  they  would  liavo  if  tliey  ])eiielrated  into 
the  free  ocean,  like  the  glaciers  of  the  South  I'ole.  The  latter  are  drift- 
ed far  out  of  the  gulfs,  beyond  the  capes  even,  and  they  arc  only  oc- 
casionally attached  to  the  submarine  base  of  the  continent  In  front  of 
this  ice-sheet  float  innumerablu  islands,  through  which  sliipa  can  with 
diHiculty  find  their  way.  Thus  during  the  exploring  voyage  of  Wilkes, 
the  I'eijcocl:  had  to  steer  for  a  long  time  in  a  labyrinth  of  blocks  which 
threatened  to  crush  her. 


Fl|;.  ia.-ltiiu[e  of  llic  I'eaeac)!,  L'gmmnmlcc  IVllkcK,  V.  S.  N:ivv,  in  Ilio  Aiilnrctli:  Icc-|iack. 

Tlie  breaking  np  of  the  Antarctic  ice  occurs  iji  spring  and  snmnier, 
like  tliat  of  the  North  Pole,  but  six  montlia  later,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  seasons  in  the  two  hcniispherca,  caused  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  earth's  axis,  TJie  scattered  pieces  of  ice  met  with  during  winter 
are  only  fragments  detached  from  the  ice-fields.  Vessels  traversing  the 
Antai-ctio  Ocean  meet  with  thirty  or  forty  times  more  ice  in  December, 
the  height  of  summer,  tiian  in  July,  which  is  the  coldest  time.    Tlie  mul- 
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titude  of  floatins:  masses  varies  mach  in  these  seas.  To  the  south  of 
Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  icebergs  and  ice-fields  arc. comparatively 
rare.  To  the  south  of  Gape  Horn  they  are  met  with  more  frequently, 
but  are  never  seen  between  this  southernmost  point  of  America  and  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  for,  owing  to  the  great  Polar  current,  they  all  drift 
toward  the  north-cast.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  African  continent  that 
the  ice  is  carried  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  equator.  Some  has  even  been  perceived  from  Capo  Town  in  34  de- 
grees of  south  latitude.  Thus  the  Antarctic  icebergs  are  carried  about 
250  miles  nearer  the  toriid  zone  than  are  the  Arctic  masses. 
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T\g,  17.— Course  of  Icebergs  in  tiie  Soathem  Ilcmlsphere. 

In  the  inland  seas  exposed  to  severe  cold,  the  congelation  of  the  water 
is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ocean ;  the  phenomena  only  differ 
in  proportion.  Thus  the  ice  of  the  Baltic  is  far  from  presenting  such  a 
grand  spectacle  as  the  ice-fields  of  the  Polar  seas,  but  its  mode  of  forma- 
tion, is  known  in  a  much  nrorc  complete  manner;  for  during  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  conscientious  observers  have  studied  its  various  changes, 
from  the  formation  of  the  firet  ice  to  the  general  breaking  up.  These 
researches  have  proved  that,  after  having  been  formed,  the  icy  bed  of  the 
Baltic  is  subject  to  the  same  phenomena  as  that  of  lakes,  not  only  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  is  almost  fresh,  but  near  the 
entrance  also,  where  the  mass  of  fluid  is  still  strongly  saline.  The  cre- 
vasses in  the  jce  do  not  differ  essentially  in  their  formation  from  those  of 
Lake  Baikal*  or  the  Lake  of  Constance.  They  also  open  with  a  thunder- 
ing noise,  letting  a  great  quantity  of  water  escape,  which  freezes  in  its 
tuni,  and  thus  increases  the  thickness  of  the  solid  bed.  Around  the  isl- 
and of  Oesel  the  fissures  vary  from  six  inches  to  more  than  six  feet,  and 
are  continued  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.     But  the  surf  produced  by 

•  See  the  section  entitled  Lakes. 
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the  Qurfents  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  where  the  sea  is  not  frozen, 
gives  the  most  varied  directions  to  the  crevasses ;  in  some  places  they 
are  parallel,  while  in  others  they  intersect  one  another  irregularly,  or  ra- 
diate toward  all  points  of  the  horizon. 

Ice  very  rarely  covera  the  surface  of  the  sea  while  the  water  is  much 
agitated.  Tempests  or  rapid  currents  retard,  or  even  completely  pre- 
vent, the  formation  of  the  ice-sheet.  Thus,  while  on  the  east,  whore  the 
sea  is  calm,  the  island  of  Oescl  is,  on  an  average,  united  to  the  main-land 
during  130  days  of  the  year  by  a  layer  of  ice  sometimes  attaining  a 
thickness  of  more  than  .three  feet,  and  serving  as  a  high-road  for  sledges, 
the  western  cliffs,  against  which  the  surges  strike,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
only  bordered  by  a  narrow  fringe  of  ice.  On  the  promontory  of  Muhha 
Ninna  the  waves  always  break  with  fury,  and  this  extreme  agitation  of 
the  water  lasts  during  the  whole  winter,  preventing  the  appearance  of 
the  least  particle  of  ice ;  indeed  the  peasants  of  the  island  say  that  they 
have  never  seen  any  near  this  point.* 

Every  year  a  considerable  part  of  the  Baltic  is  covered  with  ice.  Al- 
most all  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land is  changed  into  a  white  and  immovable  surface,  the  islands  and 
islets  are  encircled  by  a  zone  of  ice-floesj  more  or  less  wide,  while  the 
straits  of  a  slight  depth  are  similarly  obstructed.  Every  winter  Finland 
is  reunited  to  Sweden  by  a  bridge  of  ice,  pierced  here  and  there  by  the 
innumerable  rocks  of  the  Oeland  Archipelago.  This  solid  crust  then  be- 
comes for  many  mopths  the  high^:ay  between  Swijden-aiid  Russia.  The 
Baltic,  like  the  Polar  ice-fields,  has  its  piled-up  masses  of  ice,  resembling 
turrets,  pyramids,  and  obelisks  built  upon  the  sea ;  from  these  fields,  also, 
broad  masses  are  detached  from  their  edges  to  float  toward  the  south 
with  the  current,  then,  breaking  with  a  loud  crash,  are  similarly  reduced 
into  scattered  pieces ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
thaw  only  thin  fragments  remain,  tossed  here  and  there  by  the  waves. 

During  the  last  few  centuries  the  Baltic  Sea  has  never  been  entirely 
covered  with  a  field  of  ice.  But  the  chronicles  inform  us  that  in  1323 
the  southern  part  of  the  basin  was  completely  frozen  over,  and  during  six 
weeks  travelers  from  Copenhagen  repaired  on  horseback  to  Ltlbeck  and 
Dantzic ;  and  temporary  hamlets  were  even  erected  on  the  ice  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  roads.  During  the  winters  of  1333,  1349,  1399,  and 
1402,  the  same  phenomena  of  general  congelation  occurred  in  the  south- 
em  Baltic,  and  the  icy  bed  served  as  a  road  for  commerce  between  Pom- 
erania,  Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  and  the  islands.  In  1408  the  ice-field 
completely  closed  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  between  Norway  and  Jut- 
land, and  extended  through  the  Categat,  the  straits  of  the  Sea  of  Scania, 
into  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  large  island  of  Gothland.  It  is  said  even 
that  the  wolves  of  Norway,  driven  from  their  native  forests  by  hunger, 
crossed  the  Skagerrack  to  invade  the  villages  of  Jutland.  Since  this 
epoch,  several  parts  of  the  Southern  Baltic  have  been  frozen  over  again ; 

*  Von  Sass,  Bulletin  de  V Academe  de  Saint  Petershourg^  t.  ix.,  p.  1G6,  etc. 
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but  tbc  solid  surface  lias  never  presented  the  same  extent,  nor  the  same 
consistency.  This  fact  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  mean  temperature 
has  become  milder  in  Northern  Europe  since  the  14th  century,  while,  ac- 
cording to  Adheraar's  hypothesis,  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  save  in  a  few  exceptional  years  the  Black 
Sea,  which  is  exposed  to  all  the  piercing  winds  which  descend  from*  the 
Polar  regions,  has  never  been  invaded  by  ice  like  the  Baltic.  During 
the  earlier  historic  ages  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and.  the  surface  of  the  Eux- 
ine  have  been  frequently  covered  with  ice ;  which  proves  that,  at  least 
during  this  period  of  frost,  the  temperature  of  Constantinople  was  no 
higher  than  that  of  Copenhagen.  In  the  year  401  of  the  present  era  the 
Black  Sea  was  almost  entirely  frozen  over,  and  when  the  ice  broke  up, 
enormous  icebergs  were  seen  floating  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  for  thirty 
days.  In  762  the  solid  layer  which  covered  the  Euxino  extended  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  from  the  terminal  cliffs  of  the  Caucasus  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  and  the  Danube.  Moreover,  contempo- 
rary writera  assert  that  the  quantity  of  snow  which  fell  on  the  ice  rose 
to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits  (from  30  to  40  feet  ?),  and  completely  hid 
the  contour  of  the  shores,  so  that  one  knew  not  where  the  land  began  or 
the  sea  ended.  In  the  month  of  February,  the  broken  masses  of  the  ice, 
carried  by  the  current  to  the  entrance  of  the  -^gean  Sea,  reunited  in  one 
immense  sheet,  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  across  the  Hellespont.f 

*  See  the  chapter  entitled  Harmonies  and  Contrasts, 
t  F.  de  'ifchihatchcfr,  Le  Bospore  et  Constantinople, 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WAVES  OF  THE  SEA, — EEGULAE  AND  inREGULAR  UNDULATIONS. — HEIGHT  OF 
THE  WATES. — THEIE  SIZE  AND  SPEED. — GROUND^SWELL. — COAST-WAVES.    , 

The  sea  rarely  presents  a  glassy  surface.  When  the  atmosphere  is 
calm,  which  however  is  commonly  the  case  before  a  tempest,  the  water 
is  sometimes  so  very  smooth  that  every  object  is  reflected  by  it  with  a 
perfectly  sharp  outline;  the  only  changes  which  seem  to  aflect  the  vast 
motionless  sheet  of  water  are  those  produced  by  the  mirage,  which 
makes  the  distant  horizon  glitter  like  a  long  band  of  silver  or  steel ;  the 
fishermen  then  say  that  "  the  sea  is  reflecting  itself."  But  this  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  water  is  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon,  except  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  seas,  where  there  is  only  a  slight  tide.  Usually  the 
wind,  either  in  breezes  or  tempests,  now  aiding  and  now  retarding  the 
ebb  and  flow,  raiseis  the  sea  into  waves,  more  or  less  high,  which  some- 
times roll  onward  regularly,  or  are  dashed  against  and  cross  one  another. 
£ven  during  calms,  the  waves,  still  obeying  the  impulse  of  recent  winds, 
continue  to  roll  across  the  ocean  in  long  undulations.  One  of  the  grand- 
est spectacles  at  sea  is  offered  by  these  regular  movements  of  the  waves 
in  perfectly  calm  weather,  when  not  a  breath  stirs  the  sails ;  high,  blue, 
and  foamless,  tlie  liquid  masses  succeed  one  another  at  intervals  of  200 
to  300  yards,  pass  under  the  ship  in  silence,  and,  pursued  by  other  waves, 
are  lost  in  the  far  distance.  One  contemplates  with  a  feeling  of  admi- 
ration, not  unmixed  with  terror,  the  calm  and  majestic  wave  advancing 
like  a  moving  rampart,  as  if  about  to  swallow  up  all  before  it,  and  yet 
hardly  leaving  a  sign  to  mark  its  passage.  These  waves  appear  with 
surprising  regularity  during  the  autumnal  calms,  under  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  almost  at  every  season  in  the  narrower  part  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  toward  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  there  the  waves  are  seen  silently 
to  advance,  and  slightly  raise  the  ship,  passing  onward  with  scarcely  a 
murmur,  as  regularly  as  the  furrows  of  a  field,  and  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

Such  perfectly  regular  waves  as  these  can  only  be  formed  in  seas  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  equable  winds,  such  as  the  trade-winds.  Wher- 
ever the  winds  are  uncertain  and  shifty,  blowing  in  gusts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  waves  driven  by  them  can  not  assume  a  regular  form  or  follow 
in  a  uniform  direction.  For  aerial  currents  constantly  vary  in  their 
speed ;  being  composed  of  strata  of  unequal  force,  which,  moving  at  a 
rate  dififerent  from  that  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  alternately  increase  and 
diminish  in  force.  Under  the  influence  of  these  variable  atmospheric  im- 
pulses, the  waves  must  necessanly  vary  in  height  and  speed,  and  their 
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crests  can  not  1}0  derclopod  in  a  uniform  line.  The  wind  also  frequently 
changes  its  direction ;  as  if  urged  by  some  new  impulse,*  it  commences 
'  blowing  from  another  point  of  the  compass,  and  drives  the  waves  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  which  it  had  itself  given  them.  Neverthe- 
less, the  first  movement  is  continued  by  the  succeeding  waves  even  while 
the  second  is  still  making  itself,  felt,  and  froip  this  double  impulse  an  in- 
tersection of  waves,  differing  from  one  another  in  direction,  height,  and 
speed,  results.  Let  the  wind  shift  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  and 
a  third  undulation  crosses  the  preceding  two.  Finally,  should  the  aerial 
current  make  the  complete  circuit  of  the  compass,  the  ripples  of  the  wa- 
ter pvirsue  one  another  in  all  directions,  urged  from  all  points  of  the  im- 
inenso  circle.  Not  a  breath  is  lost  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  se.i, 
and  the  variety  of  its  undulations  tcstiScB  to  the  diversity  of  the  aerial 
movements  which  cause  them. 

From  a  lofty  headland  or  from  the  mast  of  a  ship,  whence  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  can  bo  viewed,  the  beautiful  sight  may  be  often  enjoyed 
of  two  or  three  systems  of  waves  intersecting  each  other  at  various  an- 
gles. Now  they  double  the  natural  height  of  the  undnlatlons,  by  piling 
ope  wave  upon  another,  and  then  again  they  equalize  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  throwing  billows  into  the  furrows.  Sometimes  the  sea  is  so 
agitated  that  it  is  impossible  to  disccmthe  direction  of  all  the  waves 
w)iich  have  aided  in  producing  the  violent  commotion.  As  to  the  voy- 
agers, whom  the  wave-tossed  ship  incessantly  shakes  by  its  rolling  and 
pitching,  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  them  to  recognize  in  the  intersection 
of  the  waves  the  variioaa  impulses  communicated  to  the  sea  by  the  at- 


mospbere.     The  accompanying  figure  is  reproduced  from  that  of  an  En- 
glish traveler,  of  the  cur^-es  drawn  diiring  a  single  minute  by  a  pencil 

•  See  belOB-,  Iho  chupior  entitled  Tht  Air  and  the  Wind. 
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easpended  vertically  in  the  cabin  of  a  eliip.  At  the  time  when  tiic  pen- 
cil trai^  these  lines,  the  wind  was  low  and  the  motion  of  the  water 
very  moderate. 

The  height  of  the  waves  is  not  the  same  in  all  seas ;  it  is  greater  when 
the  basin  is  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  exposure  of  its  surface  to  tho 
wind,  and  also  in  proportion  as  the  water,  being  loss  salt  and  so  lighter, 
yields  more  readily  to  the  atmospheric  currents.  Thus,  assuming  equali- 
ty of  sui-face,  the  water  of  Lake  Superior  would  be  raised  in  higher 
waves  than  that  of  a  gulf  of  the  sen  barred  on  the  open  side  by  islands 
and  'sand-banka.  When  of  equal  saltncss,  tbc  narrowest  basins  ought  to 
present  the  shortest  and  least  elevated  waves.  The  waves  of  tho  Cda- 
piftQ  Sea  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  MediteiTanean,  which, 
^ain,  are  greatly  exceeded  iu  height  by  those  of  the  North  Atlantic ; 
and  these  latter,  in  their  turn,  are  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Antarctic 
Sea,  which  spreads  over  an  entire  hemisphere. 

According  to  Admiral  Smyth,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  tempest  waves  rise  from  13  to  18  feet  in  vertical  height 
above  the  trough  of  the  sea.  He  has  even  accn  quite  exceptional  waves 
rise  to  the  height  of  above  30  feet,  but  the  average  waves  raised  by-high 
winds  were  only  from  about  10  to  13  feet*  In  one  passage  from  Liver- 
pool to  Boston,  which  the  celebrated  navigator  Scoresby  made  in  1847, 
he  measured  waves  from  26  to  20^  feet,  and  tho  average  of  all  hia  ob8e^ 
vations  gave  a  height  of  about  19  feet  for  the  largest  waves.  On  his 
TGtura  in  1848,  be  found  the  average  to  be  30  feet,  and  some  among  tbc 
wares  he  measured  rose  to  about  43  feet  above  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
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Fig.  1ft.— ATcrage  Hdghta  of  WiTea  obfcrred  at  Ljlistci  (ScaUand)  lu  ISSa, 

Other  navigators  hare  given  similar  estimates  for  the  highest  crests  of 
waves  in  the  North  Atlantic;  but  the  mean  elevation  is  much  less.  One 
can  form  a  good  notion  by  the  preceding  diagram,  drawn  by  the  engineer 
Middlemiss  to  represent  the  annual  variations  of  tbc  wave  at  Lybster,  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  the  height  of  the  waves  is  certainly  greater  than 
*  Cioiai,  SnJ  Jtf oh>  0«JotadelMan,^.U2. 
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in  the  northern  parts.  Many  seamen  have  seen  the  water  rise  to  be- 
tween 50  and  CO  feet  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  basins  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans  meet.  Dumont  d'Urville  even  as- 
s^rts  that  he  has  seen  waves  above  108  feet  high,  to  the  depths  of  which 
the  ship  descended  as  into  a  valley,  and  M.  Fleariot  de  Langlo  attests 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  These  are,  indeed,  the  moantains  of  which 
poets  speak,  and  which,  in  fact,  seem  such  to  those  who  find  themselves 
at  their  mercy.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  highest  waves  of  the  sea 
have  not  yet  been  measured.  One  remarkable  thing  is,  that  it  is  not 
usually  during  the  most  violent  tempests  that  the  hugest  waves  are 
formed.  On  the  contrary,  the  force  of  the  atmosphere  which  then  pre- 
cipitates itself  obliquely  on  the  waves,  so  to  speak,  depresses  and  crushes 
them.*  ... 

The  waves  are  developed  in  all  their  majesty  when  the  wind  is  at  the 
same  time  very  high  and  very  regular,  and  blows  for  a  long  time  from 
the  same  point  of  the  compass. 


Fig.  20.— Average  Amplitude  of  Waves. 

As  to  the  width  of  the  waves — that  is  to  say,  their  total  breadth,  from 
base  to  base — observery  have  not  obtained  the  same  results;  but  there 
are  few  among  them  who  have  found  the  vertical  height  of  the  crest  of 
the  wave  to  be  less  than  a  twentieth  or  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  width. 
On  an  average  the  height  oi'  an  undulation  of  the  water  is  only  equal  to 
the  fifteenth  part  of  its  base ;  thus  a  wave  of  4  feet  in  height  measures 
40  feet  from  valley  to  valley,  and  a  wave  33  feet  high  is  495  feet  in 
width.  This  is  a  much  smaller  size  than  would  be  imagined  by  the  sail- 
or lost  in  the  midst  of  the  billows,  which  he  sees  rising  around  him  in 
every  direction.  Moreover,  the  inclination  of  the  waves  varies  with  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  the  movements  of  the  secondary  undulations  which 
interaect  the  principal  ones. 

The  speed  of  the  waves  is  only  an  apparent  speed,  like  that  of  the  folds 
of  a  cloth  raised  by  a  current  of  air.  Thus,  although  the  water  pressed 
by  the  wind  rises  and  sinks  by.  turns,  it  nevertheless  hardly  changes  its 
place,  and  objects  floating  on.  its  surface  move  but  slowly  and  in  an  un- 
dulatory  manner.  The  real  movement  of  the  sea  is  that  of  a  drifting 
current  which  gradually  forms  under  the  prolonged  action  of  the  wind ; 
but  this  general  movement  of  the  liquid  mass  is,  after  all,  inconsiderable. 
The  only  part  which  advances  with  the  storm  is  the  foaming  crest  which, 
curling  over  the  summit  of  the  waves,  dashes  down  the  slope  in  front. 
By  their  incessant  movements,  the  surface  of  the  waves  gradually  increase 
in  temperature,  as  has  been  observed  after  a  succession  of  violent  Btorms.f 

*  Cialdi,  Sul  Moto  Ondoao  del  Mare,  p.  139. 

t  Joule.     Cialdi,  Sul  Moto  Ondo$o  del  Mare,  p.  218. 
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The  apparent  displacement  of  the  billows  (which  is  rather  difficult  to 
measure  with  exactitude  in  the  open  sea)  varies  in  a  regular  manner, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  its  waves  and  the  depth  of  its  waters. 
Thus,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  astronomer  Airey,  every  wave 
of  100  feet  in  width,  traversing  a  sea  of  164  fathoms  mean  depth,  has  a 
velocity  of  nearly  2100  feet  per  second,  or  about  15^  miles  per  hoiir;  a 
wave  of  674  feet,  moving  over  the  surface  of  a  sea  1640  fathoms  deep, 
travels  more  than  69  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  50  miles  per  hour ;  this 
last  figure  may  be  considered  as  an  average  speed  for  storm-waves  in 
great  seas.  Since,  therefore,  we  can  by  calculation  infer  the  velocity  of 
waves  from  their  width  and  the  known  depth  of  the  ocean-bed,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  by  an  inverse  operation  what  is  the  depth  of  the  ocean  it- 
self, provided  that  we  know  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  waves.  It  is  by 
this  method  that  the  mean  depths  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  between  Japan  and  California,  have  been  calculated.* 

Natural  philosophers  have  frequently  discussed  the  question  of  the 
movement  of  the  waves  in  a  vertical  direction.  To  what  depth  in  the 
abysses  of  the  sea  does  the  action  of  the  supei'ficial  wave  penetrate,  and 
at  how  many  fathoms  can  it  disturb  the  sand  and  debris  at  the  bottom  ? 
It  was  fonuerly  admitted,  as  a  well-ascertained  fact,  but  without  proof, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  sea  ceases  to  be' felt  at  four  to  six  fathoms  below 
the  surface.  Direct  observations  made  by  seamen  in  many  latitudes 
have  shown  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Sailors  have  frequently  seen 
the  waves  break  at  10,  16,  and  eved  27  fathoms  of  depth  over  hidden 
rocks,  which  proves  that  the  rocks  were  obstacles  which  abruptly  barred 
the  advance  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  wave.  Still  more  frequently,  dur- 
ing violent  tempiests,  the  waiter  has  been  seen  charged  with  clay  and 
mud,  which  had  been  raised  from  the  bottom  at  50,  80,  and  even  100 
fathoms  below  the  surface.t  The  direct  experiments  of  Weber  on  the 
movements  of  waves  have  likewise  proved  that  each  wave  extends  its  in- 
fluence in  a  vertical  direction  to  350  times  its  height.  Thus  every  Wave 
of  about  a  foot  in  height  makes  itself  felt  on  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea  at 
a  depth  of  50  fathoms;  while  every  oceanic  billow  of  33  feet  is  felt  at 
about  1 J  miles.  It  is  true  that  at  these  enormous  depths  the  action  of 
the  wave  is,  so  to  speak,  imaginary,  for  below  the  surface  it  decreases  in 
geometrical  proportion ;  but  at  about  25  to  50  fathoms  only,  the  subma- 
rine waves  have  still  great  force,  and  we  can  easily  understand  that 
when  thousands  of  them  are  abruptly  arrested  by  submarine  rocks,  and 
on  the  rapid  slopes  of  sand-banks,  violent  eddies  must  be  produced  which, 
afterward  returning  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  cause  "  heavy  swells." 
From  these  causes  arise  those  turbulent  seas  which  ships  encounter  at 
times  in  calm  weather,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  submarine 
banks ;  also  those  "  ground  swells "  which  suddenly  raise  the  surface  of 
the  sea  and  endanger  boats;   and  those  formidable  tide  races  which, 

♦  See  above,  p.  80. 

t  Cialdi,  Sul  Moto  Ondoso  del  Mare,  p.  174. 
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fipringing  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  advance  abrdptly  npon  its  slop- 
ing beaches,  destroying  all  they  encoanter  on  their  way. 

It  is  along  the  shores  of  continents  and  aroond  rocky  islands  that  ordi- 
nary waves  and  heavy  surf  appear  in  all  their  grandear  and  assume  di- 
mensions truly  formidable.  In  accordance  with  the  more  or  less  gradual 
inclination  of  the  bottom  to  the  shore,  a  wave  coming  from  the  open  sea 
rolls  over  a  bed  more  and  more  shallow,  and  must  perforce  slacken  its 
speed ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  by  its  own  depth  the  stratum 
of  water  which  it  overflows,  and  consequently  the  wave  which  follows  it 
is  subjected  to  less  retardation  of  the  impulsive  force.  The  second  wave 
constantly  gains  on  the  first,  and  finally  reaches  it,  swelling  its  crest,  and, 
slackening  its  own  speed  in  its  turn,  gives  a  third  wave  time  to  distance 
it  also.  Finally,  near  the  strand,  the  liquid  mass,  swelled  by  the  pnrsiiing 
waves,  and  unable  to  spread  out  farther  at  its  base  along  the  shore,  which 
is  too  near,  gains  in  height  what  it  wants  in  breadth,  and,  rising  likie  a 
wall,  it  bei)ds  over  with  a  wide  curve  in  front,  and  breaks  with  a  thun- 
dering sound,  throwing  water,  mixed  with  sand  and  foain,  far  along  the 
shore.  This  surge,  which  is  di*eadful  indeed  during  tempests,  rises  much 
higher  than  the  waves ;  to  the  ancients  the  whitening  billows  of  the  open 
sea,  whose  crests  were  seen  to  shine  like  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  were  the 
ilocks  of  Proteus ;  while  the  waves  of  the  shore,  still  called  in  our  days 
cavalll  and  cavaUoni  by  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  were  the 
foaming  horses  of  Neptune. 

The  height  to  which  the  crests  of  some  of  these  waves  attain  when  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  favors  the  movement,  seems  sometimes  to  par- 
take of  the  marvelous.  The  mass  of  water  which  rises  vertically  can 
then  only  be  compared  to  an  ascending  cataract.  Spallanzani  relajtes 
that  sometimes,  in.  violent  tempests,  the  waves  reach  half-way  up,  or  even 
to  the  top,  of  Stromboluzzo,  a  peak  of  lava  which  rises  near  Stromboli, 
318  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  The  Bell  Rock  light-house, 
which  rises  boldly  to  112  feet  in  height  on  a  rock  off  the  Scottish  coast, 
is  often  enveloped  in  waves  and  foam  even  long  after  the  tempest  hUs 
ceased  to  disturb  the  sea.*  Smeaton,  too,  has  seen  wavei  covering  the 
Eddystone  light-house,  and  leaping  in  a  spout  of  water  82  feet  above  the 
lantern ;  the  mass  which  is  thus  raised  around  the  edifice  can  not  be  less 
than  from  2610  to  3024  cubio  yards,  and  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  large 
three-decker.  After  these  great  storms,  salt  pools  are  scattered  here  -and 
there  on  the  top  of  the  cliflQs;  • 

The  pressure  exerted  by  these  masses  of  water,  hurled  with  such  imp^ 
tus,  is  no  less  surprising.  Thomas  Stephenson  ascertained  that  the*  force 
of  the  sea  dashed  against  the  Bell  Rock  light-house  amounted  to  about 
1 7  tons  for  every  square  yard.  In  the  Island  of  Skerryvore  the  heaviest 
calculated  pressure  is  about  three  tons  and  a  half  for  every  yard — that  is 
to  say,  Jtnore  than  6^  lbs.  avoirdupois  for.  every  0*16  of. a  square  inch. 
With  such  a  force  the  displacement  of  blocks  which  seem  enormous  to  us 

*  Mrs.  Somenrille,  Physical  Geo^c^hy. 
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is  only  child's  play  to  the  tempest  vavcs.  Before  all  sea-ports  and  road- 
steads where  great  works,  such  as  soa-walts  and  bi-cakwatcrs,  have  been 
constmcted,  seamen  have  been  able  to  observe  the  prodigious  power  of 
the  angry  w^ter.  On  all  the  exposed  works  at  Holyhead,  Kingston, 
Portland,  Cherbourg,  Port  Vcndrea,  Leghorn,  the  waves  have  been  seen  to 
seize  blocks  weighing  several  tons,  and  hurl  them  like  playthings  over 
the  dikes.  At  Cherbourg  the  heaviest  cannon  on  the  ramfiait  have  been 
displaced ;  at  Barra  Head,  in  the  Hebrides,  Tliomas  Stephenson  states 
that  a  block  of  stone  of  43  tons  was  driven  more  than  If  yards  by  the 
breakers.  At  Plymouth,  a  vessel  weighing  200  tons  was  thrown,  with- 
out being  broken,  to  the  very  top  of  the  dike,  where  it  remained  erect  as 
oa  a  shelf  beyond  the  fury  of  the  waves.  At  Dunkirk,  M,  Villarccau  has 
ascertained,  by  the  most  delicate  measurement  a,  that  during  a  heavy  sea 
the  ground  trembles  at  nearly  one  mile  from  the  shore. 


Fig.  n.— Bar  of  St.  Jem  da  Lni. 
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In  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  so  frequently  visited  by  tempests,  the  waves, 
coming  fi-om  the  west  and  north-west,  ai-o  drawn  into  a  sort  of  funnel,  and 
hurl  themselves  against  the  shores  with  a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  waves  in  the  Channel  and  the  English  seas.  The  woi:ks  constructed 
by  engineers  to  protect  the  roads  and  ports  against  this  terrible  pressure 
have  been  frequently  swept  away,  or  much  damaged  by  the  waves.  Man 
must  incessanHy  continue  the  strife  he  is  engaged  in  with  the  sea,  under  j 
pain  of  seeing  the  work  of  a  century  destroyed  in  a  day.  During  the 
winter  of  1S07  and  1868,  M.  Palais  says  that  blocks  of  masonry,  30  tons 
in  weight,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  dike  at  Biarritz,  were  thrown 
horizontally  from  11  to  13  yards;  one  block  was  even  raised  nearly  seven 
feet,  carried  over  the  breakwater,  then  thrown  down,  and  rolled  to  a  great 
distance  during  the  storm.  At  St.  Jean  de  Luz  the  surge  is  perhaps  still 
more  terrible,  and  some  of  the  masses  of  stone  now  employed  in  con- 
structing the  dike  of  Socoa,  at  the  entrance  to  the  roadstead,  are  not  less 
than  from  80  to  90  cubic  yards.  And  yet  even  this  strong  wall  would 
not  be  strong  enough,  if  it  was  not  additionally  defended  by  stones  scat- 
tered loosely  here  and  there,  forming  a  range  of  protecting  rocks  in  front 
of  the  dike  upon  which  the  sea  expends  its  fury. 

The  only  places  where  the  waves  display  a  still  greater  power  than  in 
the  Gulf  of  Gascony  are  those  that  are  sometimes  mvaged  by  the  torna- 
does. In  the  Isle  of  R^^mion  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  a  sa- 
vanna a  massive  block  of  madrcporic  stone,  which  is  no  less  than  510  cu- 
bic yards  in  size.  It  is  a  piece  that  the  waves  have  detached  from  a 
reef  and  driven  before  them  across  the  land.*  How  can  we  wonder  that 
waves  strong  enough  to  hurl  such  projectiles  can  alter  the  shores  in  such 
varied  ways,  demolishing  the  cliffs  here,  and  forming  islands  there,  or  con- 
structing sand-banks  at  the  entrances  to  gulfs.f 

♦  Zurchcr  nnd  Mnrgolld. 

f  See  the  ch.iptei*s  entitled  The  Shores  and  the  Islands;  the  Work  of  Man, 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

GREAT  MOVEMENTS   OF  THE   SEA. — GENERAL   CAUSES    OP    CURRENTS. — TUB 

FIVE   OCEANIC  RIVERS. 

Currents,  that  is  to  say,  the  i*eal  movements  of  the  sea,  much  less 
visible  to  the  eye  than  the  apparent  displacements  which  constitute  the 
waves,  are  notwithstanding  of  much  greater  importance  in  the  economy 
of  our  planet.  jBj  their  action  enormous  volumes  of  water,  thousands  of 
miles  wide  analiundreds  of  fathoms  deep,  move  across  the  oceanic  ba- 
sins; the  water  of  the  polar  seas  is  carried  to  equatorial  regions,  while 
these,  on  their  side,  send  their  waves  in  the  direction  of  the  poles.  The 
liquid  mass  circulates  incessantly,  as  if  in  a  vast  whirlpool,  in  every  ocean 
of  the  globe,  and  we  can  follow  in  thought  its  gigantic  circuit  from  the 
fields  of  ice  to  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  Currents  are  indeed 
only  the  ocean  itself  in  motion,  and  by  their  action  the  waters  of  the  sea 
are  successively  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  globe!/  They  are  the 
windings  of  the  great  "  salt  river "  of  Homer,  which  rolls  around  the 
earth  in  one  immense  circuit.  Every  drop  that  has  not  already  been 
raised  in  vapor  to  commence  its  long  journey  through  clouds,  mists, 
glaciers,  and  rivers,  continually  changes  its  place  in  the  abysses  of  the 
sea ;  it  descends  to  the  bottom,  or  mounts  to  the  surface ;  it  moves  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from  the  pole  to  the  equator ;  and  thus  trav- 
erses all  parts  of  the  ocean.  It  is  to  this  continual  displacement  of  its 
innumerable  particles  that  the  sea  owes  its  uniformity  in  such  a  surpris- 
ing manner,  under  all  latitudes,  as  regards  the  appearance,  composition, 
and  saltness  of  its  waters. 

Every  difference  of  level  which  is  produced  on  the  liquid  surface  in 
consequence  of  prolonged  winds,  heavy  rains,  or  very  active  evaporation, 
causes,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  formation  of  a  current ;  for  water,  wheth- 
er salt  or  fresh,  ever  seeks  its  level,  and  incessantly  flows  from  the  more 
elevated  places  toward  the  depressions.  Every  atmospheric  variation 
has,  for  result,  a  displacement  in  one  direction  or  another  of  the  superfi- 
cial water.  But  the  great  currents  which  flow  with  a  regular  movement 
around  the  basins  of  the  ocean,  between  the  polar  and  the  equatorial 
zones,  are  determined  by  general  causes  acting  at  the  same  time  on  the 
entire  planet.  These  causes  are  the  sun's  heat  and  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis. 

The  eqnatorial  basin,  incessantly  heated  by  the  solar  rays,  loses  a  great 
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quantity  of  water,  which  is  transformed  into  vapor,  and  rises  into  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  condensed  into  cloads.  Admitting 
that  the  annual  evaporation  is  about  fourteen  feet,*  which  is  probably 
below  the  reality,  the  quantity  of  fluid  raised  from  the  Atlantic  in  the 
tropical  zone  would  be  nearly  120  trillions  of  cubic  yards,  and  would  con- 
sequently represent  the  same  value  as  a  cubic  mass  of  water  nearly  30 
miles  in  extent.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  vapor,  the 
half  perhaps,  falls  as  rain  into  the  sea  from  which  it  was  taken,  yet  a 
great  proportion  of  the  clouds  are  carried  by  the  trade-windsf  and  other 
aerial  cuiTcnts,  into  seas  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  over  the  neigh- 
boring continents.  Near  the  equator,  therefore,  much  more  water  is 
drawn  from  the  ocean  by  evaporation  than  is  retuincd  to  it  by  the 
clouds,  and,  in  consequence,  an  immense  void  is  formed  which  can  only 
be  filled  by  the  waters  from  the  polar  basins,  where  the  contributions  of 
snow,  rain,  and  ice  exceed  the  loss  in  vapor.  This  superabundant  mass 
of  fluid  continually  flows  toward  the  basin  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  forms 
the  two  great  currents,  which  meet  one  another  from  the  opposite  poles 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  incessantly  describing  a  regular  orbit 
like  the  celestial  bodies.  But  the  excess  of  evaporation  which  occurs  in 
tropical  waters  is  not  the  only  reason  of  this  great  movement  of  the  po- 
lar seas  toward  the  torrid  zone.  Tlie  trade- winds,  attracted  by  the  force 
of  equatorial  heat,  blow  incessantly  in  the  same  direction,  and  always 
driving  the  waves  before  them,  thus  accelerate  the  march  of  the  oceanic 
current. 

If  the  mass  of  water  which  continually  flows  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  were  exactly  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  evaporated  by 
the  sun's  heat,  the  arctic  currents  would  be  ari-ested  under  the  tropics, 
and  no  return  movement  would  be  produced  toward  the  polar  oceans. 
But  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  north  and  south  are  always  in  ex- 
cess, in  consequence  of  the  continual  impulse  of  the  trade-wind ;  and 
when  they  arrive  in  tropical  latitudes  they  are  influenced  by  a  new  cur- 
rent, the  true  cause  of  which  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  incoherence  of  its  particles,  the  ocean  does  not  obey 
in  an  absolute  manner  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  which  carries  it 
from  west  to  east.  In  descending  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and 
thus  crossing  latitudes  whose  speed  of  rotation  is  greater  than  their  own, 
they  are  constantly  drawn  obliquely  toward  the  west,  and  this  continual 
retardation  of  their  motion  behind  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  globe  be- 
comes, in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  an  apparent  motion  from  east 
to  west.  Upon  their  meeting  in  the  tropics,  the  polar  currents,  being  both 
affected  by  a  side  movement,  strike  each  other  obliquely,  then  reunite  in 
the  same  oceanic  river,  and  flow  directly  toward  the  west  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  solid  earth.  It  is  thus  that  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent is  produced,  which,  with  the  two  polar  currents,  determines  all  the 

♦  Maury's  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

t  See  the  chapter  entitled  The  Air  and  the  Winds, 
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movemeuts  of  the  waters  in  each  oceanic  basin.  The  other  rivers  of  the 
sea  are  simply  branches  from  them,  caused  by  the  form  of  the  continents. 
The  equatorial  current,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  polar  currents, 
and  forms  with  them  a  vast  semicircle,  can  not  be  freely  developed 
around  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Arrested  in  the  Atlantic  by  the 
American  continent,  in  the  Pacific  by  Asia  and  the  archipelago  which 
unites  that  continent  with  New  Holland,  it  breaks  against  the  shores 
and  divides  into  two  halves,  \yhich  flow  back  in  the  direction  of  the  poles, 
the  one  descending  toward  the  south,  the  other  ascending  to  the  north. 
The  immense  river  thus  returns  to  its  source,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
motion  of  terrestrial  rotation,  which  at  its  outset  caused  it  incessantly  to 
deviate  toward  the  west,  now  urges  it  obliquely  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Under  the  equator,  the  angular  speed  of  the  terrestrial  surface  around 
the  axis  of  the  planet  being  much  more  considerable  than  under  any  oth- 
er latitude,  the  waters  coming  from  the  tropics  into  temperate  seas  are 
animated  by  a  more  rapid  movement  toward  the  east  than  those  amidst 
which  they  flow.  They  deviate  in  consequence  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  when  the  returning  current  reaches  the  polar  sea  it  seems  to  come 
from  the  west.  Thus  the  grand  circuit  of  the  waters  is  completed  in 
each  hemisphere.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  each  their  double 
circulatory  system,  formed  of  two  immense  eddies  united  in  the  torrid 
zone  by  a  common  equatorial  current.  As  regards  the  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
ing bounded  on  the  north  by  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  has  but  one  simple 
current,  which  turns  incessantly  in  its  vast  basin  between  Australia  and 
Africa.  As  a  whole,  these  ocean  rivers  recall,  by  their  distribution,  the 
divisions  of  the  land.  The  two  great  whirlpools  of  the  Atlantic  corre- 
spond to  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa;  the  huge  eddies  of  the 
Pacific  have  a  binary  division  analogous  to  the  two  continents  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  the  current  of  the  Indian  Ocean  reminds  one  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  Asia,  which  alone  fills  half  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   GULP  STBEAM. — INFLUENCE   OP  THIS    CURRENT   ON  CLIMATE. — ITS   IM- 
PORTANCE TO   COMMERCE. 

Op  all  the  oceanic  rivere,  the  best  known  to  us  is  that  pait  of  the  North 
Atlantic  current  which  the  English  and  the  Americans  have  named  the 
Gulf  Stream,  because  it  makes  a  long  circuit  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  before 
reaching  the  ocean.  In  the  year  1513  the  Spaniards,  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
Antonio  de  Alaminos,knew  of  the  existence  of  this  cun'ent;  and  six  years 
later  Alaminos,  setting  forth  from  the  Straits  of  Florida,  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  by  the  water  into  the  open  sea,  and  tlius  discovered  the  great 
.  circular  route  whicli  ships  have  now  to  follow  in  order  to  return  speedily 
to  Europe.  Since  the  time  of  Varenius,  who  attempted  to  describe  the 
Gulf  Stream,  of  Vossius,  who  traced  its  immense  circuit  on  a  map,  Frank- 
lin and  Blagden,  who  were  the  first  to  explore  it  scientifically,  this  cur- 
rent has  been  studied  by  numerous  geographers.  Without  doubt,  there 
is  no  marine  cuiTcnt  which  merits  to  be  better  known  in  all  its  details; 
none  has  been  of  more  importance  in  the. commerce  of  nations  or  exercises 
a  greater  influence  upon  the  climate  of  the  north-west  of  Europe.  It  is 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  that  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  the  neighboring 
countries  owe  in  great  part  their  mild  temperature,  their  agricultural 
wealth,  and,  in  consequence,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  material  and 
moral  power.*  Its  history  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  entire 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  important  is  its  hydrological  and  climatic  in- 
fluence.! 

The  celebrated  Maury  devotes  the  most  important  part  of  his  classical 
work  on  the  "  Geography  of  the  Sea  "  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  "  is  a  river 
in  the  ocean ;  in  the  severest  droughts  it  never  fails,  in  the  mightiest 
floods  it  never  overflows.  Its  banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  There  is  in  the  world  no  other  such  ma- 
jestic flow  of  waters.  Its  cuiTcnt  is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or 
the  Amazon,  and  its  volume  a  thousand  times  greater."  Such  is  the  epic 
language  in  which  Maury's  fine  work  commences.^ 

After  bavins:  made  the  tour  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Hex- 
ico  in  six  months,  after  having  dnven  back  upon  the  shores  of  Alabama 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  which  border  its  dark  blue  waves, 
the  Gulf  Stream  follows  the  northern  coasts  of  Cuba,  then  turns  the 
southern  point  of  Florida,  and  penetrates  the  strait  which  separates  the 
Araencan  continent  from  the  islands  and  banks  of  Bahama.    Swelled  by 

*  See  the  chapter  entitled  The  Earth  and  Man, 
t  J.  G.  Kohl,  Geachichte  dm  Goi/ttroms,  p.  1. 
X  Physical  Geographtf  of  the  Sea,  p.  23. 
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the  mass  of  water  which  the  great  equatorial  current  sends  directly 
through  the  straits  of  the  archipelago,  and  above  all  by  the  old  channel 
of  Bahama,  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  straight  to  the  north,  pressing  through 
the  ocean  like  a  river  nearly  37  miles  wide,  and  of  an  average  depth  of 
200  fathoms.  Its  speed  is  great,  even  equaling  that  of  the  principal  riv- 
ers of  the  world,  being  sometimes  from  about  4^  to  5  miles  an  hour;  but 
usually  it  is  about  3^  miles.  The  mass  of  water  discharged  by  the  cur- 
rent may,  therefore,  bo  estimated  at  nearly  45  millions  of  cubic  yards  per 
second — that  is  to  say,  at  2000  times  the  mean  discharge  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  yet  it  was  to  the  outflow  of  this  Xorth  American  river  that 
many  geographers  fonuerly  attributed  the  existence  of  the  Gulf  Stream ! 
When  winds  from  the  south,  the  west,  or  even  the  north-west,  and  the 
movement  of  the  tides,  favor  the  progress  of  this  current,  it  rolls  toward 
the  Atlantic  in  much  greater  volume  than  usual.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  retarded  by  tempests  that  blow  from  the  north-east,  it  pours  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  water  into  the  ocean.  When  thus  checked, it. 
pwells,  rises,  spreads  with  fury  over  the  low  lands  that  border  it,  ravages 
vast  tracts,  and  causes  whole  islands  to  disappear.  At  its  embouchure 
into  the  ocean,  this  marine  river  resembles  those  streams  which  flow 
through  continents,  it  erodes  on  the  one  side,  while  it  deposits  alluvium 
on  the  other.  And  doubtless  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  keys  ox.  rocks  de- 
veloped on  the  north  in  a  long  range,  rest  on  a  foundation  of  submarine 
banks  formed  in  part  by  the  deposits  of  this  grand  river.* 

On  emerging  from  the  Strait  of  Bemini,  the  Gulf  Stream  expands  and 
spreads  over  the  Atlantic,  but  at  the  same  time  its  depth  becomes  pro- 
portionately less  considerable.  While  tlie  strata  of  cold  water  which 
serve  as  its  banks  retire  on  each  side  and  allow  it  to  spread  over  a  great- 
er breadth,  the  bed  of  cold  water  which  bears  it  and  over  which  it  flows, 
as  terrestrial  rivers  glide  over  beds  of  rocks,  gradually  approaches  near- 
er the  surface.  At  Cape  Hatteras  the  depth  of  the  current  is  about  120 
fathoms,  and  its  speed  does  not  exceed  three  miles  per  hour ;  but  it  is 
twice  as  wide  when  it  emerges  from  the  Strait  of  Bemini,  and  8i)reads 
over  a  space  of  about  78  miles.  The  thickness  of  this  powerful  stream 
of  warm  water  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  when  it  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic it  is  only  a  superficial  sheet.  But  even  then  it  covers  an  immense 
extent,  reaching  from  the  Azores  to  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen. 

The  soundings  taken  since  1845  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Coast  Survey  of 
Xorth  America  prove  that  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  at  some  distance  from  the  land.  The  slight  inclination  of 
the  low  lands  of  Georsjia  and  Carolina  is  continued  under  water  till  the 
lead  reaches  a  depth  of  about  50  fathoms.  The  bottom  then  sinks  rapid- 
ly, and  forms  a  long  valley  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  United  States  and 
the  chalky  walls  of  the  Appalachians;  it  is  in  this  valley,  hollowed  to 

*  Agassiz.  R.  Thomassy,  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^tS  de  Geographie,  Isovembre,  18C0.  See 
the  chnpter  entitled  Earth  and  its  Fauna. 
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tlic  cast  of  iho  Eubmaiinc  bascmciit  of  America,  that  tlio  watci's  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  flow.  Owing  to  the  votatory  motion  of  tie  globe,  and  [nob- 
ably  also  to  the  general  direction  of  the  coasts,  tlio  cnrrent  follows  a  con- 
stant direction  to  tbo  north-east,  and  doc3  not  touch  any  of  the  advanced 
points  of  the  continent.  Off  New  York  and  Cape  Cod  it  deviates  moi-e 
and  more  to  tlio  cast,  and,  ceasing  to  follow  at  a  distance  the  American 
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coast-line,  rolls  across  tlie  open  Atlantic  toward  the  shores  of  Western 
Europe.  Thus,  as  Maury  says,  if  an  enormous  cannon  had  force  enough 
to  send  a  ballet  from  the  strait  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  North  Pole,  the 
projectile  would  follow  almost  exactly  the  curve  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and, 
gradually  deviating  on  its  way,  would  reach  Europe  from  the  west. 

Between  the  43d  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  Stream,  coming  from  the 
south-west,  meets  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  polar  current  discovered 
by  Cabot  in  the  year  1497.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  these  two 
oceanic  rivers  is  never  absolutely  constant,  but  varies  with  the  seasons. 
In  winter — that  is  to  say,  from  September  to  March — the  cold  current 
drives  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  the  south ;  for  during  this  season  all  the 
circalatory  system  of  the  Atlantic,  winds,  rains,  and  currents,  approach 
more  nearly  the  southeni  hemisphere,  above  which  the  sun  travels.  In 
summer — that  is  to  say,  from  March  to  September — the  Gulf  Stream,  in 
its  tarn,  resumes  its  preponderance,  and  forces  back  the  line  of  its  conflict 
with  the  polar  current  more  and  more  toward  the  north.  Thus  the  great 
river  andulates  here  and  there  over  the  seas,  and,  according  to  the  grace- 
ful expression  of  Maury,  waves  like  a  pennon  in  the  breeze.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  advance  of  the  two  opposing  currents  is  often  modified 
only  in  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  expansion  of  cold  or 
warm  water.  The  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  enormous  plateau  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  abysses  five  to  six  miles  deep,  is  undoubtedly 
due  in^reat  part  to  the  meeting  of  these  two  moving  liquid  masses.  On 
entering  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  icebergs  gradually  melt 
and  let  fall  the  fragments  of  rock  and  loads  of  earth  which  they  bear 
into  the  sea.  The  bank,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  is  a  sort  of  common  moraine  for  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  and  the 
polar  archipelago.* 

After  encountering  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  those  of  the  Arctic 
current  cease  in  great  part  to  flow  on  the  surface,  and  descend  into  the 
depths,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  weight  which  their  low  tempera- 
ture gives  them.  The  direction  of  this  counter-current,  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  demonstrated  by  the  icebergs  which  the 
warm  breath  of  temperate  latitudes  has  not  yet  melted,  which  travel 
toward  the  south-east,  directly  against  the  superficial  current,  which  they 
divide  like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  More  to  the  south,  we  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  this  concealed  current  only  by  means  of  sounding  apparatus, 
the  cold  waters  serving  as  a  bed  to  the  warm  river  flowing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  descends  lower  and  lower  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Ba- 
hama, where  the  thermometer  discovers  it  at  a  depth  of  220  fathoms. 

Nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  watera  of  the  polar  current  remains  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  and,  gliding  along  the  western  coasts  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  the  point  of  Florida,  gives  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  by  contrast, 
very  sharply  defined  limits.     Generally  the  cold  water  coming  from  the 

♦  See  above,  p.  29. 
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Arctic  Sea  possesses  sufficient  force  to  compel  the  current  from  the  Gulf 
to  bend  sensibly  toward  the  south,  and'to  oppose  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  it  in  the  other  direction.  The  warmest  and  most  rapid  part  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  forms  precisely  the  left  or  western  side  of  the  cui^ 
rent,  is  found  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  a  sheet  of  cold  water,  which 
spreads  in  an  opposite  direction  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Amcii- 
can  shores.  This  counter-current,  which  intei'poses  the  waters  of  the  Icy 
Sea  between  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  the  warm  river  flowing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  bounds  the  Gulf  Stream  like  a  wall  of  ice.*  Sometimes 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  liquid  masses  is  so  precise  that 
it  is  appreciable  to  the  sight,  and  the  exact  moment  when  a  ship  leaves 
one  current,  to  cleave  the  other  with  its  prow,  may  be  distinguished. 
The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  of  a  beautiful  azure,  that  of  the  counter- 
current  is  greenish  ;  the  first  is  saturated  with  salt,  the  latter  contains  it 
in  a  much  less  proportion.  The  one  is  tepid,  the  other  cold ;  and  the  ther- 
mometer, when  plunged  alternately  in  the  two  liquids,  instantly  marks 
the  diflference  of  temperature.  On  the  boundary  line  of  the  currents,  the 
friction  of  the  two  masses  of  water  flowing  in  opposite  directions  pro- 
duces a  series  of  eddies,  whirlpools,  and  shoit  waves,  which  give  to  these 
ocean  rivers  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of  continental  rivers.  Sometimes 
one  can  even  hear,  like  a  dull  roaring,  the  noise  of  the  waters  contending 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Floating  plants  and  other  fragments  are  whirl- 
ed round  on  the  ever-changing  boundary  of  the  two  contending  gtreanis.f 

The  Gulf  Stream,  like  all  other  currents,  finally  mingles  with  flie  sea, 
and  thus  tends  to  equalize  the  proportion  of  salt  and  all  other  substances 
contained  in  the  liquid  mass.  The  normal  salinity  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
is  from  36  to  37  thousandths,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouths  * 
of  great  rivers.  After  having  received  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  visible  and  subterranean  rivera  of  Florida,  the  Gulf  Stream 
does  not  contain  quite  36  thousandths  of  saline  substances;  but  this  is 
gradually  increased  as  it  advances  toward  the  north.  Off"  Newfound- 
land, where  the  watera  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  many  other  rivers,  as 
well  as  the  melted  ice,  fogs,  and  heavy  rains,  have  rendered  the  waves  of 
the  sea  more  fresh,  the  Gulf  Stream  contains  less  than  34  paits  in  1000 
of  saline  matter,  but  it  gradually  increases  the  proportion  to  35  thou- 
sandths as.it  shapes  its  course  toward  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  polar  regions.  The  currents  of  cold  water  which  serve  as  its  bed  are 
all  less  rich  in  saline  substances,  as  Forchhammer  and  other  chemists 
have  proved.  But  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  mixture  of  the  waters, 
an  equalization  of  saltness  between  the  currents  is  produced  in  the  vari- 
ous latitudes,  t 

Another  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  no  less  important  in  the  economy  of 
our  planet,  is  that  which  it  accomplishes,  in  concert  with  the  south-west 

*  Franklin  Bache,  United  States  Coast-Survey, 

t  Kohl ;  Fitzroy,  Adventtare  and  Beagh,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

X  Forchhammer,  Philosophical  Transactions,  part  i.,  p.  241, 1865. 
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winds,*  on  the  climate  of  Western  Europe.  While  rotating  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  as  in  an  immense  caldron,  the  waters  of  the  current  are  gradu- 
ally heated :  when  they  escape  through  the  Strait  of  Bernini  to  enter  the 
Qceanj  their  temperature  is  not  less  than  86°  Fahr.,  and  exceeds  by  about 
4**  Fahr.  the  natural  heat  of  the  neighboring  beds  of  water.  The  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  lose  their  warmth  but  slowly,  and  during  winter  they 
often  have,  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  a  temper- 
ature exceeding  by  21°  or  28°  Fahr.  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  un- 
der the  same  latitudes.  When  the  Gulf  Stream  meets  the  polar  current, 
the  former  has  still  a  temperature  of  36°  or  even  45°  Fahr.,  while,  even 
at  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  the 
latter  is  sometimes  found  to  be  below  freezing-point  (24-8°  Fahr.) ;  thus, 
in  defiance  of  latitude,  the  waters  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  icy  zone  arc 
brought  into  juxtaposition.  In  its  advance  toward  the  north,  the  u|> 
per  strata,  which  in  consequence  of  radiation  hUve  become  colder  than 
the  subjacent  layers,  descend  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  mass  of 
the  current,  and  are  replaced  by  the  warmer  and  lighter  water  lying  im- 
mediately below.  Thus  a  constant  alternation  of  position  is  produced  in 
the  liquid  strata  of  th6  Gulf  Strealii,  and  one  may  remark  in  consequence, 
in  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  current,  a  series  of  parallel  bands  of 
unequal  temperature.f  In  each  of  these  bands  the  warm  water  rises  by 
turns  to  the  chilled  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  the 
Gulf  Stream  did  not  flow  as  it  does  in  a  bed  entirely  composed  of  cold 
water,  but  moved  along  the  very'bottom  of  the  ocean,  it  would  rapidly 
lose  its  high  temperature,  and  would  cease  in  consequence  to  be  a  source 
of  heat  for  Western  Europe.  In  fact,  the  earth  being  a  better  conductor 
of  heat  than  the  water,  the  warm  waters  of  the  current  would  communi- 
cate their  temperature  to  it,  and  would  finally  lose  their  whole  store. 
But  the  cold  waters  of  the  polar  current,  being  interposed  between  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  serve  as  a  protect- 
ing screen  to  the  latter,  and  hinder  their  refrigeration.  It  is  by  such  con- 
trasts as  these  that  the  harmony  of  the  world  is  established. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  the  Gulf  Stream  carries  toward  the  north- 
em  regions  forms  a  vei*y  considerable  part  of  the  caloric  stored  up  in  its 
waters  under  the  tropics.  The  cetaceans,  fish,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone  follow  the  couree  of  the  Gulf  Stream  without  perceiving 
that  they  have  changed  their  country,  and  often  push  their  adventurous 
voyages  to  the  Azores,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland ;  the  southern 
birds  mount  also  toward  the  north  in  the  warm  stream  of  air  reposing  on 
the  current.  The  animals  of  northern  seas,  on  the  contrary,  are  kept 
prisoners  in  the  glacial  ocean,  and  the  right  whales,  says  Maury,  recoil 
before  the  Gulf  Stream  as  before  *'  a  barrier  of  flame."  The  total  warmth 
of  the  current  would  suffice,  if  it  was  centred  in  a  single  point,  to  fuse 
mountains  of  iron,  and  cause  a  river  of  metal  as  mighty  as  the  Mississippi 

*  See  the  chaptef  entitled  Climates. 

t  Franklin  Bache,  United  States  Coast-Survey. 
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to  flow  forth.  It  would  suffice  also  to  raise  from  a  winter  to  a  constant 
summer  temperature  the  entire  column  of  air  which  rests  on  France  and 
the  British  Isles.  But  though  it  is  spread  over  enormous  spaces  to  the 
west  and  north  of  Europe,  the  Gulf  Stream  does  nevertheless  exercise  ^ 
preponderating  influence  upon  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Old  World. 
Owing  to  the  warmth  of  its  waters,  the  lakes  of  the  Faroe  and  Shetland 
Isles  never  freeze  during  winter;  Great  Britain  is  enveloped  in  fogs  as 
in  an  immense  vapor-bath,  and  the  myrtle  grows  on  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
the  "  emerald  isle  of  the  seas,"  under  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador,  that 
land  of  snow  and  ice.  In  green  Erin,  an  island  privileged  in  so  many  re- 
spects, the  western  coasts  (the  first  land  which  the  Gulf  Stream  encoun- 
ter after  crossing  the  Atlantic)  enjoy  a  temperature  two  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  eastern  coasts.  In  spite  of  the  path  of  the  sun,  it  is,  on 
an  average,  as  warm  in  Ireland  under  the  62d  degree  of  latitude  as  in 
the  United  States  undef  the  38th  degree,  or  about  1025  miles  nearer  the 
equator. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  which  conveys  the  tropical  warmth  to  the  temper- 
ate countries  of  Europe,  very  often  serves  as  a  high-road  for  tempests. 
Hence  the  names  of  %neather-hreeder  and  storm-king^  which  have  been 
given  to  this,  current.*  The  movements  of  the  atmospheric  ocean  and 
those  of  the  ocean  of  waters  occur  in  sucli  complete  parallelism  that  one 
would  be  tempted  to  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  in 
the  €7i8€mhle  of  aerial  and  marine  currents.!  Thus  the  Gulf  Stream 
seems  to  be  for  the  winds,  as  it  really  is  for  the  waters,  the  great  medium 
between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  carries  to  the  seas  at  the  north 
of  Europe  the  salinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  bears  with  it  the  warmth 
of  the  tropics  for  the  advantage  of  the  temperate  regions,  and  marks  the 
track  which  the  torrents  of  electricity,  disengaged  by  the  hurricanes  of 
the  Antilles,  follow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  serpent  of  the  Scandinavian 
poets,  which  uncoils  its  immense  folds  across  the  ocean,  and  from  its  head, 
which  it  waves  here  and  there  over  the  shores,  wafts  a  gentle  breeze,  or 
pours  forth  storm  and  lightning. 

The  Gulf-  Stream  crosses  the  Atlantic  with  a  mean  speed  of  about  24 
miles  a  day,  as  has  been  ascertained  either  by  direct  measurement  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ocean  or  by  means  of  notes,  which,  having  been  thrown 
overboard  in  bottles  carefully  closed,  have  floated  for  weeks  or  months 
at  the  will  of  the  waves,  and  then  been  fished  up  in  other  latitudes  or 
found  on  some  sea-shore.  In  their  long  passage,  the  deep  waters  of  the 
marine  river  of  America  transport  scarcely  any  other  alluvium  than  the 
living  frustules  of  animalcula,  which  fill  the  tepid  waters  of  the  current, 
and  are  constantly  falling  in  a  kind  of  snow  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  float  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  finally  thrown  on  some  coast  of  Europe,  and 
even  on  the  Island  of  Spitzbergen.     It  was  these  remains  which  our  an- 

♦  F.  Maury,  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

t  See  the  chapter  entitled  The  Air  and  the  Winds. 
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cestors  of  the  Middle  Ages  believed  to  come  from  the  fabulous  Island  of 
St  Brandan  or  from  Antilia,  and  which  furnished  matter  for  thought  to 
daring  navigators  like  the  great  Columbus.*  Seeds  carried  from  the 
New  World  by  the  current  have  found  a  favorable  soil  on  the  shore  of 
the  Azores,  and,  although  many  thousand  of  miles  from  their  native  laud, 
have  germinated  and  borne  fruit.  Often,  too,  the  waves  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  bring  to  Europe  the  broken  products  of  human  industry  and  the 
timber  of  wrecked  ships.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  mainmast 
of  an  English  ship  of  war,  the  Tilbury^  which  had  been  burned  near  St. 
Domingo,  was  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland.  In  the  same 
way  a  river-boat,  laden  with  mahogany,  was  once  even  driven  to  the 
Faroe  Islands.  The  remains  of  ships  wrecked  in  the  latitude  of  Guinea 
have  been  brought  to  the  coast  of  the  British  Islands,  after  having  twice 
crossed  the  ocean  in  opposite  directions,  and  Esquimaux  have  often  been 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  Orkneys.! 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  lay  down  the  precise  route  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  the  seas  of  Western  Europe,  because  of  the  enormous  width  of  its  mov- 
ing expanse.  One  may  say  that  in  reality  it  stretches  over  the  whole 
ocean,  from  the  Azores  to  Spitzbergen;  but  having  lost  in  its  onward  im- 
pulse in  proportion  as  it  has  gained  in  extent,  it  is  modified  and  turned 
aside  in  its  course  by  a  host  of  local  circumstances  and  the  varied  cou- 
figaration  of  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Only  that  part  of  the  current  which 
flows  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  maintains  its  original  di- 
rection. It  bathes  all  the  islands  between  Scotland  and  Iceland,  warms 
the  coasts  of  Norway ;  even  in  Lapland,  it  melts  the  ice  at  the  port  of 
Ilammerfast,  and  then  continues  its  course  in  the  Polar  Sea  toward  Spitz- 
bergen. Thus,  as  the  Swedish  expedition  in  1861  ascertained,  the  cur- 
rent makes  itself  felt  even  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  latter  archipela- 
go ;*for  the  seeds  of  a  plant  from  the  Antilles  {Entada  gigalohium)  were 
found  on  the  shore  of  Shoal  Point,  lying  at  more  than  80  degrees  north 
latitude.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  current  even  bathes  the  western 
coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  for  bottles  that  came  from  a  glass  factory  at 
Norway,  and  the  nets  of  Scandinavian  fishermen,  have  been  found  there. 

How,  then,  do  these  waters,  which  spread  in  such  a  vast  sheet  over  the 
surface  of  the  Icy  Sea,  continue  their  progress  toward  the  Pole  ?  Here 
hypothesis  commences,  since  no  navigator  has  yet  been  able  to  explore 
these  latitudes  and  study  their  hydrological  laws.  But  w*e  know  at  least 
in  part  the  origin  of  the  polar  current,  and  by  the  direction  which  this 
mass  of  water  takes  may  be  indicated  that  which  the  Gulf  Stream  itself 
must  follow.  Along  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  as  Wrangel  and 
other  explorers  have  told  us,  a  current  of  cold  water  flows  from  east  to 
west.  Encountering  on  its  way  the  large  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  it 
covers  the  strand  and  rocks  with  enormous  quantities  of  ice,  which  ren- 
der the  island  quite  uninhabitable,  and  close  the  straits  to  navigation. 

*  F.  G.  Kohl,  Guckichte  des  GoffstnmM,  p.  17. 
t  Hamboldt,  Anrichien  der  Natur  (notes). 
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Arrested  by  this  barrier,  the  waters  of  the  glacial  current  are  forced  to 
bend  to  the  north,  and  flow  in  a  north-westerly  direction  toward  Spitz- 
bergen,  round  the  northern  archipelago  of  which  they,  finally  turn,  in  or- 
der to  enter  the  seas  around  Gi*eenland.  It  is  here  that  they  begin  to 
take  a  direct  road  toward  the  equatorial  seas;  and  all  the  navigators 
who  have  ventured  to  the  north-west  of  Iceland  have  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  this  stream,  flowing  along  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Cape  Fare- 
well. Its  average  speed,  according  to  Gmah  and  Scoresby,  is  from  three 
to  four  miles  a  day. 

To  the  south  of  Greenland  the  lessened  sheet  of  the  Gulf  Stream  must 
meet  this  transverse  current ;  and  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  the  great- 
er weight  which  its  stronger  proportion  of  saline  substances  imparts  to  it, 
it  plunges  into  the  depths  and  is  changed  into  a  submarine  current,  which 
finishes  by  mixing  completely  with  the  cold  waters  of  the  northern  seas, 
and  flows  back  at  last  toward  the  equator  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  it  at  first  pursued.  Thus  the  river  of  warm  water  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  feeds,  by  its  incessant  contributions,  the  polar  counter- 
current,  and  the  great  circuit  is  established  between  the  zone  of  heat  and 
that  of  ice.  Perhaps,  too,  the  reflux  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  partially  ac- 
complished, under  the  pressure  of  water  from  the  north  by  an  abrupt 
turn.  This  would  explain  the  strong  salinity  of  35  thousandths,  which 
Forchhammer  found  in  the  v.aters  of  the  polar  current  to  tlie  east  of 
Greenland. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  North  Atlantic,  from  Nova 
Zembla  to  Iceland,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  takes  a  submarine  course ;  the 
same  is  the  case,  it  appeara,  in  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  west  of  Greenland.  In 
fact,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  eight  degrees  farther  north  the  existence  of 
a  coast  current  has  been  ascertained,  which  carries  the  ice  in  an  exactly 
contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  current  which  follows  on  the  west*  the 
coasts,  of  Labrador,  and  which  serves  as  a  high-road  for  the  fragments  of 
the  ice-fields.*  This  current  was  formerly  considered  as  the  continuation 
of  the  one  which  flows  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  from  north 
to  south,  and  which  would  thus  have  abruptly  turned  round  Cape  Fare- 
well. But  it  is  much  more  natural  to  think  that  the  polar  current  con- 
tinues its  route  directly  toward  the  great  centre  in  the  tropical  seas.  In 
this  case,  the  current  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  would  be  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  its 
waters  being  comparatively  warm.  The  sea  very  seldom  freezes  on  the 
shore  which  it  bathes,  and  the  climate  there  is  on  an  average  nine  de- 
grees (Fahr.)  warmer  than  on  the  coast  looking  toward  the  east.  To- 
ward the  T8th  degree  of  latitude,  this  river -like  current  completely 
ceases,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  there  that  it  becomes  submarine,  perhaps 
to  flow  on  the  surface  again  in  the  open  sea  of  Kane,  f 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  icy  seas  the  various  branches  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  change  into  smaller  counter-currents,  the  polar  currents  do  the 

*  See  p.  52.  f  Graah :  MUhry,  Mittkeilungen  von  Petermann,  t.  ii.,  1867. 
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same  more  to  the  south,  and  become  the  bed  for  the  waters  which  flow 
to  the  north.  These  contain,  it  is  true,  more  saline  substances,  but  they 
are  also  wanner ;  rendered  heavy  by  the  salt,  they  are  lightened  by  their 
high  temperature,  so  that  a  slight  difference  of  warmth  or  of  salinity 
can  modify  their  equilibrium  and  make  them  change  their  position  with 
the  polar  current.  In  the  temperate  seas,  where  they  are  still  warm  and 
strongly  saline,  they  flow  on  the  surface ;  but  sink,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
icy  seas,  where  they  are  chilled,  or  where  the  admixture  of  Salter  water  is 
effected.  This  explains  the  intersection  of  the  currents.  To  the  north 
of  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  submarine  sheet ; 
to  the  south  of  Iceland,  it  is  the  watera  from  the  pole  which  flow  below. 
Not  far  from  the  Faroe  Islands  the  sounding-lead  can  even  indicate  the 
direction  followed  by  the  icy  counter-current,  owing  to  the  layer  of  vol- 
.  canic  remains  which  have  been  brought  from  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  and 
spread  over  a  space  of  25  degrees  of  longitude  between  the  47th  and  5 2d 
degree  north  latitude.  This  hidden  river  must  flow,  at  least  in  certain 
places,  on  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  various  soundings  taken  by 
McClintock  to  the  south-east  of  Iceland  show  that  all  the  light  detritus 
has  been  swept  away  by  its  watere.* 

If  the  Gulf  Stream  throws  out  various  branches  toward  the  north,  which 
contribute  to  form  the  vast  circumpolar  whirlpool  in  the  same  way,  an- 
other branch  flowing  toward  the  south  goes  to  swell  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent. This  offshoot  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  of  which  one  branch  penetrates 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  forms  the  coast  current  called  Rennell's,! 
flows  along  the  coasts  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  follows  the  outline  of 
Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verd  Islands,  where  lateral 
counter-currents  occur,  and  entera  the  great  marine  river  which  moves  the 
waters  from  -east  to  west, "  following  the  course  of  the  heavens." 

Thus  is  completed  the  immense  circuit  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  sea-meadows  of  wrackj  extend  in  clusters  like  an  archipelago. 
It  is  owing  to  this  perpetual  circuit  that  navigators  in  sailing-vessels 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  New  World  from  Western  Europe.  If  Co- 
lumbus had  not  made  use  of  the  semicircular  current  which  flows  from 
the  coasts  of  Spain  to  the  Antilles,  he  certainly  would  not  have  discover- 
ed America.  If  the  pilot  Alaminos,  and,  since  his  first  voyage,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  navigators  returning  from  the  Antilles  and  United  States, 
had  not,  either  without  knowing  it,  or  else  well  undei*standing  the  cause, 
followed  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  coasts  of  America  would  have 
remained  practically  far  more  distant  from  Europe  than  they  really  are. 
The  colonies,  how  become  so  prosperous  as  independent  republics,  would 
be  still  in  deplorable  isolation ;  and  civilization  would  have  been  greatly 
retarded,  or  even  completely  arrested,  for  want  of  new  impetus.  As  to 
commerce,  properly  so  called,  one  can  judge  of  the  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  the  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  when  one  ex- 

«  Wailich,  North  Atlantic  Sea-bed. 

t  See  chapter  entitled  Earth  and  its  Flora,  I  Ibid. 
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amines  on  a  map  tlic  position  of  the  groat  ccutrcs  of  trade.  Havaua  and 
New  Orleans,  two  principal  markets  of  the  Antilles  and  Mississippi  States, 
ara,  so  to  say,  at  the  source  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  New  York  is  situated 
facing  the  piincipal  beud  of  this  current,  at  the  spot  where  the  vast  river 
flowing  from  the  Antilles  bends  toward  Europe.  Finally,  Liverpool, 
among  so  many  other  considerable  ports  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on 
its  arrival  at  the  coasts  of  the  0!d  Woild,  is  the  one  whicli  is  most  direct- 
ly in  the  path  of  its  waters. 

When  Franklin  discovered,  in  1775,  that  the  mariner  has  only  to  plunge 
a  thermometer  in  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  to  discover  if  he  is  sailing 
over  the  Gulf  Stream  or  outside  its  coui'se,  the  illustrious  savant  imme- 
diately perceived  the  importance  of  this  fact  for  navigation.  lie  even 
thought  for  a  long  time  he  must  conceal  it,  from  a  fear  that  the  English 
Government,  then  at  war  with  the  American  Colonics,  would  profit  by 
this  discovery  to  send  ships  and  men  more  rapidly  against  the  revolted 
'  provinces.  Afler  the  definite  establishment  of  American  Independence, 
no  peril  of  this  kind  being  any  longer  to  be  feared,  all  navigatoi-s  were 
enabled  for  the  future  to  know  precisely  the  high-road  which  they  had 
to  follow  in  the  open  sea  to  reach  Europe  most  expeditiously  from  Amer- 
ica, and  what  particular  line  to  avoid  in  order  to  effect  the  journey  in  an 
opposite  direction.    Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  whalers 


fig.  tS.— Bonte  atSMam-ptckeu,  tftsr  V.»arj. 

of  Nantucket  and  the  skippers  ofKhode  Island  had  already,from  cjiperi- 
ence,  come  to  choose  two  different  routes  for  going  and  returning.  In 
order  to  "descend"  on  England,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
with  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  on  their  rotui-n  crossed  this  current  at  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  "  mounted  "  the  Arctic  counter-current  ;* 
on  these  voyages  they  distanced  vessels  from  other  sea-ports  on  an  ave^ 
age  by  74  miles  per  day.  The  progress  of  navigation  permits*us  now  to 
*  J.  G.  Kohl,  GackUtitt  da  Uol/Uromt,  p.  108. 
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Utilize  the  impelling  force  of  the  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic  far  better 
than  the  sailors  of  Providence  could.  The  normal  duration  of  the  passage 
has  been  reduced  to  half.  Eight  weeks  were  formerly  reckoned  for  a 
voyage  from  England  to  the  United  States ;  now  four  weeks  suffice  for 
sailing-vessels,  and  some  have  even  made  the  journey  in  seventeen  days 
only.  Steamers,  which  also  have  a  double  route  too,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  current,  accomplish  the  passage  in  nine  or  ten  days. 
For  commerce,  civilization,  and  the  brotherhood  of  peoples,  such  a  result 
is  not  less  important  than  as  if  the  continents  themselves  were  shifted,  so 
as  to  reduce  by  three-quarters  the  width  of  the  ocean  which  separates 
them. 

C 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CURRENTS   OP  THE   SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  THE  INDIAN   OCEAN. — DOUBLE 

EDDY*  OP  THE   PACIFIC   OCEAN. 

The  circuit  of  the  waters  which  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  in 
the  southern  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  is  much  less  known  than  that  of  which 
the  Gulf  Stream  forms  a  part ;  but  all  that  has  been  observed  of  it  by 
navigators  proves  that  the  movements  of  the  liquid  mass  are  analogous 
in  the  two  hemispheres.  A  current  of  cold  water,  coming  from  the  Ant- 
arctic seas,  dashes  against  the  Lagullas  Bank  to  the  south  of  the  African 
continent  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  re-entera  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  while  the  other  flows  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  pen- 
etrates into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  bends  toward  the  west  in  a  wide  semicircle.  To  the  south  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  the  waters  coming  from  the  southern  seas  join  those 
which  flow  from  the  icy  sea  of  the  north,  and  uniting  into  one  river  of 
500  to  1000  miles  wide,  move  slowly  in  the  direction  of  South  America 
and  the  Antilles.  The  greater  mass  of  water  approaches  the  continent 
to  the  north  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  advanced  promontory  of  Brazil,  and, 
flowing  to  the  north-west  along  the  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Columbia,  en- 
ters the  Caribbean  Sea,  there  to  form  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  less  consid- 
erable fraction  of  the  equatorial  cuiTent  bends  to  the  south  of  Cape  St. 
Roque,  and  follows  the  Brazilian  coast-line  to  the  south-west.  But  in 
descending  toward  latitudes  nearer  and  nearer  the  southern  pole,  the 
warmer  current  from  the  equator  incessantly  gains  on  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  earth ;  consequently,  it  bends  more  to  the  south  than  to  the 
south-east,  and  forming  a  sort  of  gulf  stream  in  an  opposite  direction,  it 
strikes  the  polar  current  to  the  east  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  whose  position 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  corresponds  to  that  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  There  tlie  warm  current,  after  having  deposited 
drift-wood,  taken  from  the  Brazilian  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  sinks  below  the  lighter  strata  of  the  glacial  current ;  while  the 
latter  directs  its  course  to  the  north-east  toward  St.  Helena,  where  it  joins 
the  great  equatorial  river.  The  whole  circuit  is  accomplished  in  a  period 
which  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  or  three  years.* 

Dissimilar,  and  often  contradictory,  observations  rpcorded  by  various 
navigatore  who  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  watera  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  seem  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  currents  of  this  basin 
have  not  the  same  regularity,  of  course,  as  those  of  the  Xortliem  Atlantic. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  water  does  not  flow  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated on  maps,  or  even  tends  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  normal  move- 

*  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  t.  x.,  1860. 
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ment.  The  reason  of  this  difference  between  the  two  basins  is  quite  nat- 
ural. While  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  very  regular  sea  in  its  general  form, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  almost  parallel  shores,  the  marine  area  lying  be-, 
tween  Africa  and  South  America  expands  very  widely  from  the  coast  of 
the  southern  polar  land.  It  may  be  considered  simply  as  a  gulf  of  the 
great  ocean,  which  extends  around  the  globe  to  the  south  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  three  southern  continents.  As  a  consequence  of  this  irregular 
disposition  of  the  coasts,  the  variations  from  the  normal  circumstances  of 
the  waters  can  not  fail  to  be  very  great.  The  cold  waters  from  the  Ant- 
arctic Pole,  charged  with  fragments  of  ice-fields  and  icebergs,  flow,  it  is 
true,  with  a  continuous  motion  to  replace  the  vapors  which  rise  incessant- 
ly from  the  equatorial  Atlantic ;  but  the  regular  play  of  the  currents  is 
modified,  now  at  one  point  now  at  another,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  activity  of  evaporation  in  those  parts  of  the  sea.  Besides,  the  chang- 
ing coast  winds,  which  blow  alternately  from  the  ocean  to  the  land  and 
from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  impress  their  varying  movements  on  its  sur- 
face. 

The  Indian  Ocean  has  likewise  its  great  circuit  of  water.  There,  too, 
the  mass  of  fluid,  chilled  by  its  sojourn  in  the  icy  zone,  is  incessantly 
flowing  toward  the  equator,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced  by 
the  annual  evaporation  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet.  It  flows  along  the 
western  coast  of  Australia,  and  afterward  unites  with  the  watera  that 
come  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  Torres  Straits  and  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  But  there  the  regular  current  seems  to  lose  itself;  and  we 
only  see  in  the  gulfs  of  Bengal  and  Oman  marine  rivers  changing  their 
course  with  the  monsoons.  Nevertheless,  it  must  really  be  that  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  watei-s  is  continued  from  the  east  to  the  west 
around  the  vast  basin ;  for  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  a  current  of 
warm  water,  incessantly  supplied  by  the  seas  which  bathe  Ilindostan  and 
Arabia,  flows  to  the  south-west,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Mozambique 
Current,  passes  between  the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the  continent, 
touches  the  edge  of  the  great  submarine  bank  of  Lagullas,  and  spreads 
into  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  after  having  mingled  a  part  of  its  watei-s  in 
the  great  whirlpool  of  the  Atlantic,  At  the  part  where  it  is  narrowest, 
the  Mozambique  Current  is  almost  as  rapid  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
moves  with  a  speed  of  about  4^  miles  an  hour.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
eddy  in  the  watera  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  in  the  North  Atlantic,  whole 
meadows  of  sea-weed  spread  over  the  calm  waters. 

The  circuit  of  the  currents  commences  in  tlie  sjreat  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  other  basins.  An  immense  river  of  cold  water  of 
unknown  breadth  strikes  the  Island  of  Magellan,  at  the  south  of  America, 
and  divides  into  two  partial  currents,  one  of  which,  penetrating  into  the 
Atlantic  to  the  east  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  where  ice  never  comes,  joins  in 
the  great  round  of  waters  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  while  the  other 
flows  directly  to  the  north  along  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chili,  and  Peru; 
this  is  Humboldt's  Current,  thus  named  after  the  celebrated  traveler  who 
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firat  recognized  its  existence.  It  carries  with  it  large  icebergs,  often  la- 
den with  stones  and  fragments  that  have  fallen  from  the  Antarctic  mount- 
ains, and  by  the  coldness  of  its  watere  produces  a  remarkable  lowering 
of  the  temperature  in  all  the  countries  whose  shores  it  bathes.  This  liq- 
uid mass,  which  has  a  depth  of  no  less  than  670  fathoms  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  gives  to  the  vegetation  of  the  country  a  remarkable  analogy  with 
that  of  St.  Helena,  which  at  a  distance  of  4000  miles  is  washed  by  anoth- 
er branch  of  the  Antarctic  current.  Humboldt  and  Duperrey  state,  that 
off  the  coasts  of  Callao  and  Guayaquil — that  is  to  say,  in  one  of  the  driest 
cliniates  and  most  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun — the  current  is  on  an 
average  at  from  69°  to  60°  Fahr.,  while  the  adjacent  seas  are  about  20^ 
warmer.  Not  a  branch  of  coral  can  take  root  on  the  rocks  and  shores 
washed  by  this  current  of  cold  water:  the  polar  cun-ent  changes  every 
thing  on  its  passage — the  flora,  fauna,  climate,  and  even  the  history  of 
mankind.  If  the  air  was  not  constantly  refreshed  bv  the  contact  of  cold 
water  coming  from  the  pole,  Peru,  which  is  so  rarely  watered  by  rain, 
would  bo  transformed  into  another  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  human  life 
would  become  almost  impossible  there.  By  this  current,  too,  the  dis- 
tances are  notably  diminished,  and  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Arica,  Callao, 
are, in  reality, less  distant  from  Europe  than  they  appear  on  the  map;  for 
after  having  rounded  Cape  Horn,  the  ships  sailing  along  the  western 
coasts  of  South  America  are  carried  about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day 
by  this  current. 

Widening  more  and  more  on  the  side  of  the  open  sea,  Humboldt's  Cur- 
rent ends  by  abandoning  the  coast-line,  and,  bending  toward  the  west,  to 
mix  its  waters  with  those  of  the  equatorial  current  tending  from  east  to 
west  across  the  Pacific.  This  liquid  moving  mass  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  powerful  oceanic  river  of  our  planet.  According  to  Duperrey,  it 
has  a  mean  width  of  no  less  than  3500  miles,  from  the  twenty-sixth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude  to  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
on  its  immense  journey  in  a  straight  line  round  the  world,  it  traverses 
from  130  to  140  degrees  of  longitude — that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Its  average  speed  is,  like  that  of  Hum- 
boldt's Current,  about  19  miles  per  day;  but  in  certain  places,  according 
to  the  seasons,  an  advance  twice  as  rapid  has  been  ascertained.  What 
the  quantity  of  this  enormous  mass  of  water  can  be  that  is  thus  displaced 
from  one  end  of  the  sea  to  the  other,  is  unknown ;  for  it  would  be  fii*st 
necessary  to  know  the  mean  depth  of  the  current,  but  this  the  sounding- 
lead  has  not  yet  discovered.  It  is  only  known  that  at  the  point  where 
the  water  from  the  pole  turns  toward  the  west  to  enter  the  great  equa- 
torial stream,  it  proceeds  "  en  masse  "  in  one  direction,  with  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  a  mile. 

In  the  midst  of  the  innumerable  islands  which  are  scattered  over  the  Pa- 
cific, the  general  regularity  of  the  great  current  is  frequently  disturbed,  at 
least  on  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  rains,  and  even  by  the 
incessant  labors  of  the  coral-building  zoophytes,  which  in  various  ways 
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disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  But  under  the  threefold  influence 
of  the  terrestrial  rotation,  the  trade-winds,  and  the  great  tidal  wave 
which  is  propagated  from  east  to  west  across  the  ocean,*  the  quantity  of 
water  moved  each  day  toward  the  west  is  certainly  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cubic  miles.  The  only  anomaly  in  this,  prodigious  movement  of 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  which  seems  inexplicable  is  the  existence  of  an 
oceanic  river  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  principal  current. 
Tliis  reflux  has  been  observed  to  the  north  of  the  equator  over  a  mean 
breadth  of  upward  of  300  miles ;  elsewhere  its  speed  is  variable,  and  its 
advance  is  not  always  in  the  direction  of  due  east.  In  the  absence  of 
measurements  and  positive  experiments  which  permit  us  to  give  ai;i  ex- 
act account  of  the  progress  of  this  counter-current  in  the  different  sea- 
sons, several  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  to  explain  its  origin.  The 
common  opinion  is  that  it  is  masses  of  water  turned  aside  on  their  course 
and  thrown  back  by  submarine  plateaus.f  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  sim- 
pler to  admit  that  this  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  for  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
it  has  also  been  established  that  some  lateral  eddies  tend  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  great  liquid  mass  flowing  from  east  to  west. 

"When  it  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  the 
equatorial  current  must  of  necessity  change  its  direction.  A  portion  of 
its  waters,  driven  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another  by  the  mon- 
soons which  succeed  one  another  on  the  borders  of  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Australia,  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  shallow  straits  of  the 
East  India  Islands.  But  the  greater  mass  of  the  current  is  thrown  back 
either  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  by  the  resistance  of  the  shores  against 
which  it  dashes  and  breaks.  The  half  of  the  current  which  strikes  the 
coasts  of  Australia  diverges  toward  the  south,  and  flows  in  the  direction 
of  the  Antarctic  lands.  It  thus  flows  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  po- 
lar current,  which  it  finally  encounters  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  and 
plunges  beneath  its  colder  waters,  which  by  their  freshness  are  rendered 
lighter.  To  the  east  and  north-east  the  current  of  the  Antarctic  seas 
completes  the  enormous  circuit  described  by  the  waters  in  the  southern 
basin  of  the  Pacific. 

The  other  half  of  the  equatorial  current,  diverted  by  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines,  and  that  long  barrier  of  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  China, 
bends  gradually  toward  the  north  and  flows  along  the  outer  coasts  of 
Japan.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  called  also  Tessan's 
Current,  after  the  navigator  who  revealed  its  existence  to  the  savants  of 
Europe.  But  for  centuries,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  the  Japa- 
nese have  known  and  prized  it  highly  for  their  coast-navigation.  They 
give  it  the  name  of  Kuro-Sivo,  or  "  Black  River,"  doubtless  because  of 
the  deep  blue  of  its  waters.  Less  rapid  than  the  Gulf  Stream,  its  ad- 
vance is  nevertheless,  on  an  average,  more  than  Ij  miles  per  hour,  and  in 
many  places  very  much  exceeds  this  speed.  Before  Yeddo  its  mean  tem- 
perature is  75*2°  Fahr.— that  is  to  say,  about  10°  to  12°  Fahr.  higher  than 

•  See  p.  102.  t  Herschel,  Physical  Geography, 
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tbe  Still  waters  beside  it.  Furthermore,  the  KuroSivo,  like  the  Gulf 
Streiim,  is  composed  of  liquid  bands  of  unequal  temperature  flowing  be- 
side each  other  like  two  distinct  rivers  in  the  same  bed. 

In  passing  the  largest  island  of  Japan,*  the  Black  River,  obedient  to 
the  impelling  force  which  the  rotation  of  the  eailh  has  communicated  to 
it  under  tropical  latitudes,  already  commences  to  bend  toward  the  north- 
east, and,  spreading  over  a  vast  extent,  loses  in  depth  what  it  gains  in 
surface.  To  the  north  of  Japan,  it  meets  obliquely  a  current  of  cold  wa- 
ter emerging  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  to  replace  in  part  the  void  caused 
by  the  evaporation  in  the  equatorial  seas.  Thick  fogs,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  rest  above  the  spot  of  contact  between 
the  warm  and  cold  waters.  Shoals  of  fish,  the  object  of  pbrsuit  to  fisher- 
men, people  this  mantimc  zone,  which  serves  as  a  limit  between  the  two 
currents, and  where  the  mass  of  animalcula  and  remains  brought  from  the 
tropics  is  joined  to  those  whicli  are  conveyed  in  the  waves  coming  from 
the  north.  Still,  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  meeting  of  the  two 
currents  have  not  the  same  grandeur  in  the  North  Pacific  as  under  the 
corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  For  the  mass  of  water  flowing 
from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  relatively  less  considerable,  and  the  opening 
of  Behring's  Straits,  31  miles  wide  and  60  fathoms  deep,  is  of  too  small 
dimensions  to  allow  much  water  from  the  icy  ocean  to  penetrate  into  the 
Pacific.  Only  small  coast  currents,  carrying  the  pines  and  firs  from  the 
shores  of  Siberia,  and  rounded  ice-floes  from  along  the  two  coasts,  cross 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  In  summer  the  current  which  comes  from  the 
north,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  bank  of  the  strait,  is  only  a  super- 
ficial current.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slight  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Black  River  which  passes  beyond  the  range  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  to 
enter  Behring's  Straits  is  a  submarine  current,  at  least  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Arriving  in  the  icy  sea,  still  warm  and  strongly  saline,  it 
mingles  with  the  cold  and  light  water  which  descends  into  the  Atlantic 
by  i3aflin's  Bay.f 

The  great  mass  of  the  Kuro-Sivo  traverees  the  Northern  Pacific  from 
east  to  west  with  a  graceful  curve,  no  less  beautiful  than  that  formed  by 
the  islands  that  are  washed  by  its  waters ;  then  bends  gradually  to  the 
south-west  aiid  south,  to  coast  the  shores  of  Califomia;  finally,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tropics,  it  changes  its  direction  again,  and  is  lost  in 
the  equatorial  current,  inclosing  in  its  circuit  a  floating  forest  of  sca-wced 
hardly  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  Pacific. 

Contrary  to  Humboldt's  Cunxjut,  which  rolls  its  cold  waters  and  drives 
before  it  icebergs  to  refresh  the  dry  and  burning  atmosphere  of  Peru,  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Japanese  carries  along  the  coasts  of  Sitka  and  Van- 
couver's Island  a  mass  of  waters  warmed  by  a  long  sojourn  under  tropical 
heat,  and  by  its  vapors  brings  spring  to  regions  which  without  it  would 
have  a  very  severe  winter.    It  bears  on  its  waves  the  fragments  which  it 

*  Do  Kerhallet,  Connderatioiu  tur  r  Ocean  P(xc\fique. 
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has  received  from  the  coasts  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska  it  gives,  as  fuel, 
camphor-wood,  and  other  odoriferous  trees  from  southern  countries;  it 
serves,  too,  as  a  highway  for  all  kinds  of  waifs,  carries  away  disabled  ships, 
and  numberless  traditions  relate  how  Japanese  sailors  were  drifled  afar 
and  landed  against  their  will  on  the  coasts  of  America.  And  it  is  per- 
haps to  an  adventure  of  this  kind  that  the  Chinese  navigators  owe  their 
discovery  of  the  New  World  ten  centuries  before  Columbus,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  country  of  Fusang,  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China,  is  in  fact 
the  countries  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Messrs.  Neumann,  d'Eichthal, 
and  other  learned  scholars  d(9  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  historical 
fact. 
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CHAl^ER  X. 

LATERAL  EDDIES. — EENNELL's  CURRENT. — COUNTER-CURRENT  IN  THE  SEA 
OP  THE  ANTILLES. — EQUILIBRIUM  OP  THE  WATERS  IN  THE  BALTIC,  THE 
BOSPORUS,  AT  THE  ENTRANCES  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  THE  RED 
SEAS. — EXCHANGE    OP  WATER   AND   SALT  BETWEEN  THE   SEAS. 

None  of  those  great  cnrrents  which  wiiM  through  the  oceanic  basins 
show,  in  their  exterior  contours,  the  same  sinuosities  as  the  seas  tlirqugh 
which  they  flow.  While  most  of  the  shores  present  a  succession  of  prom- 
ontories and  gulfs,  the  currents  stretch  in  long  regular  curves,  which  in 
their  vast  sweep  indicate  but  generally  (he  form  of  the  depression  which 
contains  them.  Every  considerable  gulf  which  is  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  any  projecting  land  remains  outside  the  whirlpool  of  waters, 
unless  it  should  be  in  the  very  axis  of  the  current,  like  the  sea  of  the  An- 
tilles. Yet  even  in  those  parts,  which  do  not  share  in  the  general  circu- 
lation, the  waters  do  not  remain  perfectly  stationary.  They  also  have 
their  circulatory  system,  and  it  is  from  the  great  maritime  current  that 
each  secondary  eddy  receives  its  impulsion. 

A  remarkable  example  of  these  currents  of  the  secondary  order  is  pre- 
sented on  the  west  of  Europe,  in  the  semicircular  basin  formed  by  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Ireland.  A  portion  of  the  watera 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  coming  from  the  north  and  north-west  strikes  the 
coasts  of  Galicia  and  the  Asturias ;  it  turns  east  toward  the  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  flows  along  the  shore  of  the  Landes,  then  that  of 
Saintonge,  Poitou,  Bretagne,  and,  returning  in  a  north-west  and  west 
direction,  forms  a  sort  of  liquid  barrier  across  the  Ciiannel.  To  the  south 
of  Cape  Clear,  this  oceanic  river,  known  under  the  name  of  Ilennell's  Cur- 
rent, after  the  English  savant  who  discovered  its  existence,  finally  enters 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  returns  to  the  south  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  a  complete  circuit  is  made  around  the  basin,  analogous  to  that  which 
occurs  in  each  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  world.  Renneirs  Current,  in 
its  turn,  coasting  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  the  shores  of  the  continent, 
sends  out  into  the  little  bays  currents  of  a  third  order,  which  also  com- 
plete their  circular  movement,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Kuro-Sivo ; 
and  so,  by  lateral  transmission,  the  circulation  of  the  waters  is  continued 
from  oceans  to  gulfs,  from  gulfs  to  bays,  and  from  these  to  the  creeks. 
These  secondary  currents,  however,  are  usually  much  less  regular  than  the 
general  currents,  and  navigators  have  ascertained  that  at  times  Rennell's 
Current  has  flowed  in  a  completely  reversed  way  tq  its  normal  direction.* 

Secondary  currents  generally  move  in  a  course  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  principal  stream,  of  which  they  are  only  a  bi-anch  bent  back  on  it- 

•  Gareis  and  Becker,  Phyniojraphie  des  Meeres, 
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self.  Either  permanently  or  temporarily  they  are  found  in  all  seas,  open 
or  inland,  in  all  golfs  and  bays  of  the  ocean.  Even  the  sea  of  the  An- 
tilles, the  watei*s  of  which  are  carried  almost  en  masse  toward  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  presents  at  its  western  extremity  a  permanent  current,  which 
tends  from  the  shores  of  the  isthmus  to  those  of  Colombia.  A  vessel 
drifted  by  the  principal  current  into  the  neighborhood  of  Nicaragua 
would  only  have  to  ascend  to  Colon,  and  then  abandon  itself  to  the  waves 
in  order  easily  to  accomplish  its  retura  voyage,  borne  by  the  waters  which 
flow  incessantly  in  the  direction  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Marta.  Many 
lazy  seamen  never  pass  from  the  ports  of  the  isthmus  to  those  of  terra 
firma  in  any  other  way.  Regardless  of  time,  they  let  themselves  be 
rocked  by  the  billows  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  hoist  the  sails. 
Their  bark,  slower  than  a  tortoise,  advances  at  the  most  but  a  mile  an 
hour,  and,  after  eight  or  ten  days  spent  on'  the  passage,  they  finally  per- 
ceive the  bluish  mountains  of  New  Granada,  and  its  sandy  shores  shaded' 
by  cocoa-nut  trees. 

There  are  some  cun*ents  which  are  evidently  produced  by  a  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  between  two  levels.  Thus  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  receives 
more  water  by  the  contributions  of  rivers  than  it  loses  by  evaporation, 
must  necessarily  distribute  its  superfluity  in  the  North  Sea  through  the 
straits  of  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts.  Nevertheless,  these  outlets  being 
large  and  deep  enough  to  diffuse  the  superabundant  water  in  a  little 
time,  the  current  is  not  permanent.  Waves  from  the  North  Sea,  driven 
into  the  Baltic  by  the  westerly  winds,  frequently  meet  it,  and  from  this 
conflict  of  waters  arise  local  and  unexpected  movements  dangerous  to 
ships.  Every  four  days  the  waters  on  the  surface  flow  on  an  average  for 
forty-eight  hours  toward  the  Categat,  then  flow  back  into  the  Baltic  for 
one  day,  and  during  another  day  there  is  no  sensible  movement  in  either 
direction.  Often,  too,  according  to  Forchhammer,  the  two  contrary  cur- 
rents glide  one  above  the  other ;  the  lighter  on  the  surface,  coming  from 
the  Baltic,  and  the  other  from  the  North  Sea,  heavier  by  reason  of  the 
salt  it  contains,  flow  ins:  beneath. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe  similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  Bos- 
porus, at  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  strait,  which  receives  the 
superabundant  waters  of  the  Euxine,  presents  a  mean  breadth  of  moi*e 
than  a  mile,  with  a  depth  of  15  fathoms  ;*  so  that  if  the  waters  of  the  sea 
flowed  there  in  a  continuous  manner  as  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  were  only  about  l^^  miles  per  hour,  it  would  not 
discharge  less  than  nearly  36,000  cubic  yards  per  second.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  the  united  affluents  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof 
supply  hardly  the  half  of  this  quantity;  and,  besides,  a  great  part  of  the 
water  brought  by  them  is  carried  off  again  by  evaporation.  The  Bos- 
porus is,  therefore,  too  large  to  serve  as  the  bed  of  a  single  current  flow- 
ing from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  waters  ordinarily  descend  toward  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
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Bpecd  of  from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour;  but  the  existence  of  tolerably 
rapid  lateral  counter-currents  has  also  been  established ;  and  sometimes 
the  winds  blowing  fram  the  west  cause  the  principal  current  to  flow  baclc 
througli  the  strait.  A  submarine  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea  also  exists,  as  already  ascertained  by  MarsigU  in 
the  last  century. 

At  the  western  part  of  the  Mcditen-anean,  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceu- 
ta,  the  normal  current  ia  that  coming  from  the  ocean.  In  fact,  the  Med- 
iterranean has  not  many  considerable  tributaries.  It  only  receives  a  sin- 
gle river  having  a  really  great  mass  of  water,  namely,  the  Danube ;  its 
other  affluents  of  any  importance — the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Dniester,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  ^ile — bring,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  19,620 
cubic  yards  of  water  per  second.*    On  the  other  hand,  evaporation  is  veiy 
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rapid  in  thet  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt 
and  Tripoli.  We  may  admit  that  the  quantity  of  water  taken  from  this 
basin  by  the  solar  rays,  and  not  directly  restored  by  rain,  annually  repre- 
sents a  section  of  abont  4^  feetj  which  is  probably  near  enough  to  the 
*  Set  the  teclion  entitled  Riven. 
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truth,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  Bcaucaire,  Aries,  and  Perpignan, 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  sea,  the  evaporation  exceeds  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  per  day  in  the  great  heat,  and  nearly  two  feet  during  the  three 
summer  months,*  while  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  year  is  about  10^ 
inches.  The  result  is  that  the  Mediterranean  constantly  loses  three  times 
as  much  water  as  it  receives  by  its  tributaries.  It  is  the  ocean,  then, 
which  must  fill  up  the  void ;  a  portion  of  the  current  which  flows  from 
north  to  south  along  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  enters  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  spreads  far  into  the  Mediterranean  in  superficial 
sheets.  Nevertheless,  if  this  inland  sea  did  not  also  send  a  counter-cur- 
rent to  the  Atlantic,  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  changed  into  an  immense 
plain  of  salt.  Incessantly  losing  fresh  water  by  evaporation,  and  always 
receiving  salt  water  from  the  ocean,  its  liquid  mass  would  become  in  the 
•end  completely  saturated,  and  the  crystals  of  salt  would  line  the  marine 
bed  in  ever-increasing  laycra.  In  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  saltness 
between  the  two  seas  should  not  be  interrupted,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Mediterranean  should  send  its  saltest  waters  to  the  Atlantic.  This  is,  in 
fact,  what  takes  place.  Besides  the  lateral  eddies  that  occur  along  the 
shores  on  each  side  of  the  current  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  a  Mediter- 
ranean counter-current  flows  below  the  lighter  superficial  watera,  and 
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Fig.  25.— Profile  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

takes  its  direction  toward  the  ocean.  This  submarine  river,  which  passes 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  be  lost  in  the  open  sea,  is,  as  chemical  analyses 
have  shown,  a  current  of  heavy  water  almost  saturated  witli  salt.  Thus 
an  exchange  is  accomplished  through  that  nariow  passage ;  the  Atlantic 
gives  to  the  Mediterranean  the  waters  which  it  needs,  and  receives  in  re- 
turn its  superfluity  of  salt  to  diffuse  through  the  ocean.  The  sea  endeav- 
ors incessantly  to  re-establish  its  constantly  disturbed  equality  at  the 
boundary  of  the  two  marine  basins,  at  a  depth  of  about  540  fathoms. 

This  harmony  of  the  forces  of  nature  is  shown  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  elongated  gulf,  which  is 
nearly  1480  miles  in  length  from  the  Straits  of  Babel-Mandeb  to  Suez,  re- 
ceives from  the  atmosphere  and  the  bordering  countries  so  slight  a  quan- 
tity of  water  that  it  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  nothing.  It  rains 
but  very  rarely  over  the  sheet  of  water  lying  between  the  two  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  not  a  single  torrent  brings  down  its  waters  to  it. 

*  R^gT,  Annalts  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies,  18G3.    Vigan,  ibid.,  1866. 
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The  Red  Sea  is  therefore  only  an  immense  basin  of  evaporation,  and  the 
annual  loss  is  all  the  greater  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  almost  always 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  portion  of  fluid  transformed  into  vapor  is  es- 
timated at  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  per  24  hours — that  is  to  say, 
nearly  23  feet  per  year;  so  that  if  the  gulf  was  completely  closed,  the  wa- 
ter, whose  mean  depth  does  not  exceed  220  fathoms,  would  be  entirely 
dried  up  in  the  space  of  sixty  years.  Owing  to  their  higher  level,  the 
waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  carried  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  by  the  Straits 
of  Babel-Mandeb ;  and  this  flow,  supei*ficial  or  submarine,  must  make  itself 
felt  with  all  the  more  force,  because  during  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
winds  blow  from  the  noith  to  the  south  precisely  in  the  axis  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  would  thus  tend  to  empty  the  gulf,  if  the  laws  of  gravity  per- 
mitted. But  whatever  be  the  swiftness  of  the  current  coming  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  portion  of  its  water  evaporates  on  the  way,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  liquid  mass,  diminished  by  a  certain  quantity  from  evapo- 
ration, must  become  Salter  and  Salter  in  proportion  as  it  advances  to  the 
north.  In  fact,  it  has  been  established  by  direct  analyses  that  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  contained  in  the  same  volume  of  water  increases  gradually 
from  Aden  to  Suez.  From  a  little  more  than  39  parts  in  a  thousand  at 
the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  it  rises  to  41  and  even  43  parts  in  the  thousand 
at  the  northern  extremity.*  Dr.  Buist,  a  scholar  of  Bombay,  has  cal-  • 
culated  that  if  the  Red  Sea  did  not  return  to  the  ocean  the  salt  that  is 
concentrated  there  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  it  would  end  in  being 
changed  into  a  solid  mass  of  salt  in  a  space  of  time  certainly  less  than 
three  thousand  years,  and  perhaps  in  only  fifteen  or  twenty  centurieswf 
Now  the  Red  Sea  has  already  existed  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years,  and  its  waters  (more  salt  than  those  of  other  seas,  it  is  true)  .are 
still  very  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  saturation.  •  We  therefore  come 
to  this  inevitable  conclusion,  that  a  very  salt  submarine  current  flows 
through  the  Straits  of  Babel-Mandeb  into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  below  the  superficial  current  which  supplies  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.  As  in  houses  each  door  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  passage 
for  two  contrary  currents — that  of  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  which  es- 
capes above,  and  that  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  penetrating  below — so 
in  the  seas  each  strait  is  traversed  by  two  streams  different  in  tempera- 
ture and  in  their  saline  contents. 

All  these  phenomena  of  exchange,  which  occur  in  such  a  striking  man- 
ner at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  MediteiTanean,  and  the  Baltic, 
are  reproduced  in  the  vast  space  of  the  seas  wherever  the  equilibrium  of 
level,  warmth,  or  saltness  is  disturbed  by  any  cause  whatever.  Thus 
the  Atlantic,  much  better  supplied  than  the  South  Sea  as  regards  rains 
and  affluents,  is  nevertheless  not  more  elevated ;  and  on  its  side  the  Pa- 
cific does  not  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  salt  than  the  other  oceans. 
On  all  parts  of  the  planet,  seas  bathing  the  shores  of  countries  most  di- 
verse in  appearance  and  geological  formation  have  a  tendency  to  resem- 

•  See  p.  86.  t  Maury,  Geography  of  the  Sea, 
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Ue  each  other  in  their  composition,  saltuess,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
phenomena  of  their  watei-s.  The  currents  are  the  great  agents  in  pro- 
ducing this  equilibrium  in  the  seas ;  but  by  their  very  mobility,  their  de- 
pendence on  the  seasons,  winds,  configuration  of  the  coasts,  and,  finally, 
by  reason  of  the  submarine  part  of  their  course,  they  are  exceedingly 
difficnlt  to  observe  in  a  systematic  manner;  and  among  the  numerous 
general  and  partial  currents,  there  is  not  a  single  one,  not  even  the  Gulf 
Stream,  whose  normal  course  can  be  traced  with  complete  precision. 
Happily,  scientific  observations  are  now  being  multiplied  over  all  the 
seas;  they  add  to  and  unite  with  one  another;  and,  little  by  little,  ap- 
proach the  truth  by  approximations  which  result  from  the  comparison  of 
fiM^ts.  Every  new  sounding,  every  new  thermometrical  reading,  is  an  ac- 
quisition to  science,  and  allows  us  to  follow  with  a  clearer  eye  the  com- 
plicated circulation  of  the  watei*s  in  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  ocean. 
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BOOK  III— THE  TIDES. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OSCILLATIONS    OP  THE   LEVEL  OF  THE   SEAS. — THEORY   OF  TUE  TIDES. 

Another  movement  which  keeps  the  watera  of  the  sea  in  a  constant 
agitation  is  that  of  the  tides.  While  the  currents  carry  the  waves  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  and  stir  the  very  mass  of  the  ocean,  the  tides  inces- 
santly modify  the  level  by  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  which  they 
impart  to  its  waters.  They  raise  or  depress  without  relaxation  the  mass 
of  waves  on  all  the  shores  of  the  globe ;  the  strand,  which  by  tunis  they 
invade  and  lay  bare,  becomes  debatable  ground  between  the  two  elements, 
and  successively  forms  a  part  of  the  oceanic  basin  and  the  continental 
surface.  Twice  a  day  vast  plains  of  sand  like  those  of  Mount  St.  Michael 
are  invaded  by  the  waves,  deep  bays  are  formed  far  into  the  land,  and 
barks  glide  with  sails  spread  above  the  path  which  the  pedestrian  has 
just  quitted.  Twice  a  day  the  same  tidal  wave  causes  the  w-aters  brought 
to  it  from  the  continents  to  return  back  again,  transforms  simple  rivulets 
into  large  rivers,  changes  basins  filled  with  mud  into  vast  inland  harbors, 
and  carries  fleets  of  ships  over  sand-banks  and  hidden  rocks.  Six  hours 
afterward  all  is  changed.  The  tidal  ports  arc  strewn  with  ships  stranded 
and  lying  in  the  mud,  the  mouths  of  rivers  allow  their  islands  of  alluvium 
to  emerge,  and  great  bays  are  no  more  than  plains  of  sand.  Thus  the 
oulline  of  continents  incessantly  changes  in  appearance;  the  girdle  of 
estuaries  and  ports,  beaches,  rocks,  and  sand-banks,  which  surrounds  their 
coasts,  continually  alters,  and  changes  the  geography  of  the  shores  in 
the  same  proportion.  Besides,  movements  so  considerable  can  not  occur 
without  being  accompanied  by  very  powerful  currents,  flowing  alternate- 
ly from  the  open  sea  toward  the  coast,  and  from  the  coast  to  the  open 
sea,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  general  circulation  and  mingling  of 
the  waters  in  the  ocean.  The  influence  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides  exercises  indirectly  on  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  nations  is 
immense;  it  is  to  these  movements  of  the  sea  that  England  owes  in  great 
part  her  power  and  glory. 

In  all  times  the  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean  have  un- 
derstood, without  being  able  to  account  for  it,  that  the  alternate  phenom- 
ena of  ebb  and  flow  depend  on  the  j)osition  of  the  moon  and  sun  relatively 
to  the  earth.  The  coincidences  that  they  saw  renewed  each  day  between 
the  movements  of  the  tides  and  those  of  the  large  heavenly  bodies  could 
not  leave  them  in  anv  doubt  of  this.     Sailors  and  fishermen,  accustomed 
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to  look  to  the  sky  for  the  sigDs  of  the  weather,  and  indications  of  the 
roate  which  they  ought  to  follow,  had  no  trouble  in  ascertaining  that  the 
return  of  every  second  tide  corresponds  exactly  to  the  passage  of  the 
moon  over  the  same  degree  of  the  heavens — that  is  to  say,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  lunar  day.    Following  the  phases  of  the  moon — at 
new,  half-moon,  or  full — they  saw  the  tides  change  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  become  successively  higher  and  higher,  and  afterward,  from  day  to 
day,  lower,  till  the  end  of  the  lunar  month.     Finally,  the  movements  of 
the  sun  also  announced  to  them  beforehand  the  approaching  state  of  the 
waves,  for  the  equinoxes  of  March  and  September  are  always  accom- 
panied by  very  high  tides.     These  coincidences  between  the  phenomena 
of  the  sea  and  the  movements  of  the  moon  and  sun  are  so  striking,  that 
all  barbarous  maritime  tribes  have  remarked  them,  and  have  rudely  sym- 
bolized the  idea  in  their  songs.     Thus  the  Scandinavian  sagas  represent 
Thor,  the  god  of  winds,  blowing  the  water  with  a  horn  which  he  plunges 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  by  his  powerful  breath  causing  the 
waves  to  rise  and  fall  by  turns.     What  can  this  strange  legend  signify, 
if  not  that  the  regular  oscillations  of  the  tide  depend  on  the  cosmical 
forces  to  which  the  planet  itself  is  subject  ? 

Nevertheless,  these  symbolic  tales  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  are  far 
removed  from  that  scientific  theory  of  the  tides  which  the  researches  and 
sagacity  of  Newton  and  Laplace  have  established.  Even  Pliny,  when  ho 
affirmed  clearly  that  the  tides  are  due  "to  the  combined  influences  of  the 
sun  and  moon,"  restricted  himself  to  summing  up  in  precise  terms  what 
all  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  knew ;  but  he  could  not  ex- 
plam  m  what  manner  this  influence  was  exercised.  The  explanation  of 
the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  periodical  swelling  of  the  waters  could 
only  be  attempted,  in  modem  times,  with  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  astronomers  on  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  with  the 
powerful  means  of  investigation  which  mathematicians  have  supplied 
them  with.  Kepler  first  indicated  the  course  to  be  followed ;  and  Des- 
cartes, and  then  Newton,  each  gave  his  theory  explainihg  the  tides-=-the 
one  by  pressure,  the  other  by  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  mobile  waters  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  latter  theory,  that  of 
Newton,  which  was  developed  later,  much  modified  by  Bemouilli,  Eulcr, 
and  Laplace,  and  which  Lubbock,  Whewell,  Chazallon,  and  so  many  oth- 
<^r  natural  philosophers  have  since  compared  with  observations  made  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Being  very  satisfactory  in  most  respects,  it  is 
now  very  generally  accepted ;  but  it  still  has  eminent  opponents,  among 
^hom  F.  Boucheporn*  must  be  named ;  many  of  the  secondary  facts  are 
still  to  be  elucidated,  and  many  local  phenomena  are  not  yet  understood. 
To  follow  the  tides  in  their  progress  and  fluctuations  across  the  seas,  it  is 
uot  sufficient  to  know  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  to  calculate  with  the 
most  rigorous  exactitude  the  movement  and  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  one  must  also  know  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  movements  of 

•  Philosophie  NaturtUe,  pp.  1-20.'*. 
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fluids,  and  know  liow  to  apply  to  all  tlicir  plienomciia  of  acceleration, 
retardation,  increase,  interfcrcneo,  and  equilibrium  tlic  most  complicated 
and  most  minute  formula  of  liigb  mathematics.  It  would  also  bo  indis- 
pensable to  know  every  fact  respecting  the  form  of  tho  Bhore,  and  tlie 
inequalities  of  tlic  bed  of  the  aea. 

Reduced  to  its  principal  elements,  tbc  theory  of  tides  set  forth  by 
Laplace,  and  genei'ally  adopted  since,  is  very  simple.  Tlic  earth  is  not 
an  isolated  body  in  space;  it  is  attracted  by  all  the  nearer  heavenly 
bodies,  and  it  is,  indeed,  in  great  part  this  force  of  gravitation  which 
causes  it  to  turn  round  the  snn,  and  i-etaina  the  moon  as  its  satellite.  Ixrt 
us  imagine  for  an  instant  tbc  earth  to  be  covered  with  water  over  nil  its 
surface,  and  subject  to  the  attvaction  of  the  moon  alone,  Tliis  supcrlicial 
part  of  the  planet  would  be  more  strongly  attracted  than  the  solid  poi-- 
tion,  since  it  is  nearer  to  the  moon  which  attiitcts  it;  and  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  liquid  particles  glide  one  over  the  other,  it  would 
Bwell,  80  to  say,  toward  tho  moon  till  its  weight  would  be  in  equilibrium 
with  tho  attracting  force.  It  would  then  forraan  intumescence,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  would  be  exactly  on  the  ideal  lino  which  nnitcs  the  centre 
of  tho  earth  to  that  of  tbc  moon.  On  the  othcrsido  of  the  planet,  a  ceo  i-d- 
ing  to  the  general  theory,  the  watci-a  ought  to  swell  in  a  corresponding 
wave,  and  that  from  a  precisely  contrary  cause.  The  liquid  strata  on  this 
part  of  the  earth  being  fnrtlier  from  tbc  moon  than  the  solid  kernel,  are 
less  atti'acted  than  it,  and  in  consequence  must  remain  slightly  behiml. 


Fig,  M.*— ^Limir  Tld«. 


thus  forming  a  new  intumescence,  the  summit  of  which  will  be  found  on 
a  prolongation  of  the  line  uniting  tlie  planet  with  its  satellite.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  the  mass  of  marine  waters  would  thus  assume  the  form  of  an 
ellipsoid,  having  its  greater  axis  directed  towaid  the  moon,  which  is  the 
*  This  iUiutntion,  as  well  ns  Figs.  ST  and  2!),  have  been  borroircd  from  rhc  fine  work  br 
M.  Am^Jdc  Giiillemin,  entitled  Lt  Citl. 
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ctitro  of  attraction.  It  rosiilts  from  tliU,  that  the  tide  ou^lit  to  be  noth- 
Dg  at  all,  or  very  alight,  at  the  poles;  since,  in  its  revolution,  the  moon, 
rhilc  moving  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  maintains  itsi'lf  ni 
he  zenith  of  tropical  or  Bnb-tropical  regions. 

If  the  earth  remained  immovable,  these  two  ivavcs  would  advanci' 
lowl}*,  following  the  course  of  the  moon;  but  ic  conscijuencc  of  ihc  i';i- 
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Wion  of  the  caith,  tlioy  onght  to  move  rapidly  in  pui-suit  of  one  another 
o»w  its  cironmfcrence — tlio  wave  of  the  greatest  attraction  moving  in- 
Wsantly  over  the  part  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  wliilo  the  wave 
rf  the  weakest  attraction  is  propagated  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  earth 
on  the  part  farthest  fioni  the  satellite.    In  the  space  of  a  hmar  day — that 
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is  to  say,  within  the  24  Iioura  50  minutes  during  which  the  oarth  has  euc- 
cessively  presented  aH  paits  of  its  snrface  to  the  planet  which  accompa- 
nies it — the  two  wnves  ought  each  to  accomplish  a  complete  circuit  around 
the  globe,  and  each  should  have  a  total  duration  of  12  houra  25  minutes. 
This  is,  in  fuct,  what  lakes  place  over  all  seas.  As  to  the  numerous  vari- 
iilions  {ircsented  by  this  phenomenon,  in  its  height  and  the  precise  mo- 
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nietit  of  its  appearance,  they  depend  on  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which 
llie  rocks,  islands,  continents,  oceanic  currents,  and  winds  oppose  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  waters. 

NevertheJoBs,  the  moon  is  not  the  only  heavenly  body  whose  attraction 
is  manifested  in  a  sensible  manner  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  sun, 
which  draws  the  moon  in  its  immense  orbit  across  the  heavens,  is  near 
enough  to  our  planet  to  raise  the  liquid  particles  of  our  ocean  also.    The" 
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utaUUnction  exercised  by  the  sun  on  tlic  earth  is  even  102  titiics  groat- 
i-rthan  the  total  .attraction  of  the  moon  ;  and  in  coDScqneucc  it  would  raise 
the  tides  icto  real  mountains  as  high  as  the  Cevenncs,*  if  tlie  true  cause 
of  tk  tides  was  not  to  be  iuund  in  the  difference  of  attraction  escrcised 
on  the  waters  of  the  difierciit  parts  of  the  earth.  The  distance  from  the 
noon  being  equal  to  60  terrestrial  radii  only,  tlie  action  of  tlie  satellite  is 
mnth  stronger  over  the  nearer  oceanic  regions  than  over  the  waters  aitu- 
aieil  thousands  of  miles  farther  off.  The  sun,  on  the  contrary,  acts  near- 
ly ill  the  same  manner  on  the  watery  particles  of  the  whole  surface  of 
iill  the  seas.  According  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  calculations  of 
"utlioniaticians,  the  attractive  force  exercised  by  the  e\m  in  elevating  the 
iravcs  is,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  moon,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
thirJ. 


Fig.  Sa.—TJdo  d  urine  Qnadralare. 

Tfto  tidal  w.ave?,  the  lunar  wave  and  the  solar  wave,  are  thus  rai.seil  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  onght  to  revolve,  the  one  in  the  space  of  24 
iioiire  50  minutes,  and  the  other  in  2+  hours.  ISut  tiicse  two  waves,  so 
•liilinct  in  their  orip:in,  arc  not  separnted  in  their  course  around  the  globe; 
ovingtothc  Incessant  mobility  of  the  waters,  they  mix  and  are  contused, 
a»l  it  is  by  calculation  alone  that  we  can  discriminate  in  their  common 
■MM  the  part  that  is  to  be  referred  to  each  of  the  two  heavenly  bodies. 
Tbttetifo  nnited  intumescences  move  together  around  the  earth  in  a  di- 
•  5000  to  COOfI  feet  li'i;!!. 
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rection  fioni  cast  to  west — that  b  to  say,  in  the  o]>{)ositc  direction  to  tlie 
rotation  of  the  globe.  Ser\'ing  thus  aa  a  di'ng  upon  the  planet,  tliey  must, 
in  the  long  run,  lead  to  that  slackening  of  its  speed  which  the  calcula- 
tions and  deductions  of  Meyer,  Tyiidall,  Joule,  Adams,  and  Dclannay  lead 
us  to  consider  as  inevitable* 

When  the  moon,  called-uew,  turns  it  dark  face  toward  na,  and  is  thus  in 
nearly  the  same  direction  aa  the  sun  relatively  to  the  earth,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  two  great  celestial  bodies  join  together,  and  the  two  tidal 
waves,  raised  at  the  same  titue  toward  the  same  point  of  space,  are  ex- 
actly supeqjosed.  They  form  those  tides  of  syzygy,  or  high  water,  called 
sitring-tidca,  which  rise  to  such  great  heights  along  onr  shores.  At  the 
time  of  full  moon — that  is  to  say,  when  the  satellite,  entirely  lighted,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  sun — new  tides  of  syzygy  not  less  elevated  than 
the  first  arc  foi-mcd ;  for,  under  the  iufiuence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  situ- 
ated opposite  to  each  other,  a  double  intumescence  is  simultaneously  pro- 
duced on  both  sides  of  the  earth.  During  none  of  the  other  phases  of 
the  moon  does  this  coincidence  exist ;  at  the  time  of  quadrature,  the  two 
great  movements  of  the  waves  oppose  one  another,  and  the  tidal  wave, 
which  represents  then  the  lunar  wave  diminished  by  the  entire  Golur 
wave,  is  less  elevated  than  during  the  other  phases  of  the  moon.  If  the 
two  attractmg  forces  wore  equal  in  power,  the  neutralization  of  the  tide 
would  be  complete,  and  the  level  of  the  sea  would  remain  undisturbed. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations  which  occur  during  the  course  of  an 
entire  tide  under  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  are  va- 
riously modified  by  the  atmospheric  currents,  the  form  of  the  const,  and 
ineqnalities  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  we  borrow  the  following  fi-^ure  from 
Beard  more. 


FlE-  sa— TIdo  at  Sonlhampton,  ii  AnEn>l,lS». 

The  periods  of  the  tides  arc  exactly  those  of  the  bodies  wliioh  raise 
them.  The  semi-diurnal  i>eriod  of  12  hours  25  minutes  is  comprised  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  two  opposite  meridians  of  the 
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earth.  The  clinrnal  period,  during  which  the  ocean  swells  and  subsides 
twice,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  duration  of  one  apparent  rotation  of  the 
satellite  around  our  planet.  Tliere  is  the  same  coincidence  for  the  semi- 
monthly period ;  the  return  of  the  spring-tides  occurs  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight  with  the  return  of  the  full  or  new  moon,  and  the  monthly  period 
is  completed  when  the  series  of  lunar  phases  recommences.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  the  tides  have  also  their  semi-annual  period,  from  the  equinox  of 
March  to  that  of  September;  for  the  sun,  being  then  directly  above  the 
terrestrial  equator,  exercises  a  stronger  attraction  on  the  liquid  masses, 
and  the  waves  of  the  spring-tides  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  usual. 
Finally,  an  annual  period  is  marked  for  the  tides  by  the  epoch  when  the 
earth  is  nearest  the  sun.  This  epoch  falls  during  the  winter  of  the  north- 
era  hemisphere,  and  it  Is  then,  indeed,  that  the  spring-tides  rise  with  most 
force  on  the  coasts  of  our  continents. 

Thus  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ce- 
lestial movements,  and  every  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  bodies 
which  attract  our  planet  manifests  itself  by  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  level  of  the  seas.  Knowing  beforehand  the  route  which  the  earth 
follows  in  space,  astronomers  foresee  thereby  even  the  future  oscillations 
of  the  wave,  and  can  trace  their  curve  for  centuries  to  come.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted,  this  curve  is  only  true  in  theory;  for -if  the 
tides  in  their  origin  be  due  to  astronomical  causes,  they  are  also  subject 
to  variations  from  terrestrial  phenomena.  Like  the  winds,  currents,  and 
all  the  other  manifestations  of  planetary  life,  they  present  incessant  vari- 
ations, and  are,  so  to  say,  in  a  continual  genesis. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THEORY  OP  WIIEWELL  OX  THE  ORIGIN  AXD  PROPAGATION  OP  TID^VL  WAVES. 
— ORIGIN  OP  TUE  TIDE  IN  EACH  OCEANIC  BASIN. — "  ESTABLISHMENT  "  OF 
PORTS. — "  CO-TIDAL  "  LINES. 

The  Englisli  natural  philosopher,  Whcwell,  who  during  long  years 
made  laborious  researches  ou  the  phenomena  of  ebb  and  flow,  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  name  of  "cradle  of  the  tides"  to  the  great  continuous 
sheet  of  water  which  covers  almost  all  the  surface  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  in  this  vast  basin,  of  which  all  the  other  oceans  are  mere 
ramifications,  that  the  combined  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  would 
first  raise  that  wave  which  from  shore  to  shore  dashes  at  length  against 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  there  that  the  water,  a 
few  instants  after  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian,  would  it- 
self attain  the  level  of  its  highest  elevation,  and  would  form  that  first 
regulating  intumescence  which  the  sui-face  of  all  the  seas  would  obey 
one  after  the  other,  as  a  cord  shaken  at  one  of  its  extremities  oscillates 
to  the  other  end  in  rhythmical  vibrations. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  tidal  wave  circulates  incessantly  through- 
out the  Antarctic  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  the  extremities  of  the  three  con- 
tinents of  Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  It  follows  from  east  to 
west  the  apparent  course  of  the  moon,  and  thus  describes  a  real  orbit 
round  the  earth  similar  to  that  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Even  in  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  tide  obeys  this  normal  impulse  to- 
ward the  west.  It  strikes  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea  almost 
simultaneously;  then,  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  afterward, it  dashes  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Bank  of  Lagullas  to  Cape  Guaixla- 
fui;  finally,  seven  or  eight  hours  later,  the  coast  of  South  America  is 
struck,  in  its  turn,  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  estuary  of  La  Plata. 

To  the  north  of  those  large  oceanic  tracts  of  the  South  Sea,  the  tides, 
not  having  the  same  facilities  for  developing  themselves  in  a  normal  man- 
ner, would  be  obliged  to  change  their  direction.  But,  in  spile  of  this  de- 
viation, they  would  not  the  less  be,  Whcwell  thinks,  continuations  of  the 
primitive  swelling.  Arrested  by  the  American  continent,  which  bars  its 
passage,  the  tidal  wave  m- ould  rebound  toward  the  north,  and  follow  the 
contours  of  the  oceanic  valley,  like  a  torrent  inclosed  in  a  mountain  gorge. 
Strikinc:  the  coasts  of  America  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  under  the 
same  latitude,  at  the  same  time,  and  at  an  equally  oblique  angle,  it  reaches 
almost  simultaneously,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  Irish  Channel,  where  its  highest  known  elevation  is  observed. 
The  tidal  wave  accomplishes  this  passage  of  about  6000  miles,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  British  Isles,  in  about  fifteen  houi"s.     But  its 
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entire  voyage,  from  the  centre  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  mnst  liave  lasted 
more  than  a  day ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  slackening  of  speed 
of  the  waters  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  only  after  two  days  and 
a  half  that  the  tidal  wave  reaches  the  mouth  of  tlie  Thames.  Thus  the 
moon  would  have  had  time  to  raise  five  successive  tides  in  tlie  Paeifir 
Ocean  before  the  motion  of  the  liquid  mass  would  have  been  propagated 
to  the  entrance  of  the  North  Sea. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  the  labors  of  Whewell  have  caused  to  be  long 
considered  as  the  very  expression  of  truth.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  things  occur  in  this  way.  In  fact,  it  is  ascertained  that  in  each 
oceanic  basin  the  tide  seems  to  start  from  the  centre,  and  to  be  propagated 
in  all  directions  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  coasts.  We  may 
naturally  conclude  from  this  that  each  great  division  of  the  ocean,  con- 
sidered as  an  isolated  sea,  is  really  the  cradle  of  the  tides  which  break 
upon  the  surrounding  shores.  What  confirms  this  idea,  too,  which  ap- 
pears so  probable  at  first,  is  that  the  various  oceans  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  spaces  where  the  regular  tide  is  hardly  perceptible.  Thus 
between  the  South  and  North  Atlantic,  whose  precise  boundary  may  be 
defined  by  the  promontory  of  St.  Hoque  and  Cape  Verd,  there  exists  a 
wide  zone  where  the  tide  hardly  changes  the  maritime  level  more  than 
about  23  to  27  inches,  as  at  the  islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.  Be- 
sides, according  to  the  theory  of  Whewell,  the  tidal  wave  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  ought  to  propagate  itself  from 
south  to  north ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  proceeds  tVom  north 
to  south,  from  Pemambuco  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.*  When  we  see 
a  tidal  wave  rise  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  deepest  part  of 
tlie  Northern  Atlantic,  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  consider  this  as 
the  same  wave  which  twelve  hours  before  was  raised  near  the  Bank  of 
Lagnllas,  at  the  entrance  to  the  South  Atlantic.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to 
regard  the  oscillations  which  occur  at  the  same  time  in  both  hemispheref. 
as  coincident  but  independent  phenomena. 

Nevertheless,  in  each  isolated  basin  the  movements  of  the  sea  are  much 
as  Whewell  has  described  them.  On  the  coasts  of  France  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  the  tide  certainly  comes  from  the  open  sea,  and  in  its  progress 
along  the  shores,  the  original  motipn  which  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  produced  in  the  middle  of  the  open  sea  continually  decreases.  On 
penetrating  into  the  shallower  seas  which  surround  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  the  tidal  wave  gradually  slackens.  After  having  struck  Cape 
Clear  and  the  promontory  of  Land''8  End,  it  is  propagated  with  such  slow- 
ness around  the  two  islands,  that  nineteen  hours  elapse  before  it  arrives 
at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  it  meets  with  another  wave  newer  bv 
twelve  hours,  which  has  come  by  the  shorter  route  of  the  Channel. 
Whence  comes  this  slackenino:  of  the  wave?  The  researches  of  astron- 
omers  and  natural  philosophers  inform  us  that  the  speed  of  the  tidal 
wave  is  proportioned  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean;  driven  by  an  equal 

♦  Fitzroy,  Adventure  and  Beagle.     Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 
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force,  tlic  circumference  of  a  wheel  turns  the  faster  the  greater  its  diame- 
ter; in  the  same  way  the  tide  hastens  or  slackens  its  movement,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  watery  mass  which  it  travei-ses.  In  those  lati- 
tudes where  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  5000  fathoms  from  the  surface,  the 
speed  of  the  w^ave  is  about  528  miles  an  hour;  where  the  depth  is  only 
about  50  fathoms,  the  tide  is  not  propagated  more  than  about  60  miles  in 
the  same  space  of  time ;  finally,  when  the  bottom  is  at  about  five  fathoms 
below  the  marine  surface,  the  movement  of  the  waters  is  greatly  retard- 
ed, and  does  not  exceed  fifteen  miles  per  hour — that  is  to  say,  440  yards 
per  minute. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  which  the  tidal  wave  experiences,  the  "es- 
tablishment " — that  is  to  say,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  passage 
of  the  moon  over  the  meridian  and  the  moment  of  full  tide — varies  sin- 
gularly in  different  ports  situated  near  each  other.  Thus,  M'hile  at  Gib- 
raltar there  is  usually  a  coincidence  between  the  astronomical  and  marine 
phenomena,  and  the  establishment  is  reduced  in  consequence  to  zero,  this 
interval  is  about  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and 
four  hours  at  Lisbon.  At  Bayonne,  as  at  Lorient,  it  is  three  houi-s  thirty 
minutes;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  and  at  Cherbourg,  it  is  seven  hours 
forty  minutes;  at  Havre, nine  hours  fifleen  minutes;  at  Dieppe, ten  hours 
forty  minutes ;  at  Dunkirk,  eleven  hours  forty-five  minutes.  The  estab- 
lishment varies  on  every  shore,  according  to  the  si>eed  of  propagation  of 
the  tide  across  the  open  seas  and  in  the  gulfs  and  estuaries. 

The  sinuous  line  which  unites  all  the  pohits  in  the  ocean  where  the  full 
tide  occurs  exactly  at  the  same  hour,  has  received  from  Whewell  the 
name  oi  co-tidal  line;  it  indicates  the  curve  which  the  crest  of  the  tidal 
wave  forms  at  any  one  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  around 
the  British  Isles  that  these  lines  of  simultaneous  swelling  or  of  equal 
establishment  have  been  most  carefully  traced.  By  calculation  and  di- 
rect observation,  that  part  of  the  oscillation  on  the  mobile  and  almost 
always  agitated  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is  to  be  refeiTcd  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  ebb  and  flow,  has  been  detected ;  and  much  more  exact  maps  of 
these  swellings  and  depressions,  which  are  invisible  on  the  open  sea,  have 
been  drawn,  than  of  the  vast  continental  regions  which  are  at  present 
but  little  known.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Whewell,  Airy,  Lubbock,  and 
Beechey,  one  can  now  follow  the  whole  series  of  co-tidal  lines  which  suc- 
ceed one  another  from  hour  to  hour  around  these  two  great  islands,  from 
the  crest  coming  in  from  the  open  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  four  hours  afler  the  passage  of  the  moon  over 
the  meridian,  to  the  swelling,  which  nineteen  houre  later  reaches  to  the 
south  of  the  German  Ocean  and  penetrates  into  the  funnel  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  where  it  meets  the  other  tidal  wave  coming  directly  by  the 
Channel.  The  general  form  of  these  curves  demonstrates  in  a  striking 
manner  that  the  speed  of  propagation  of  the  tide  is  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  seas.  Everywhere  we  see  the  co-tidal  lines  develop  their 
convex  part  above  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  marine  bed;  everywhere 
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we  ece  the  wave  slacken  its  speed  in  tiic  ncigliborhood  of  shailow  rocks 
•nd  shores.  One  conld  even,  by  an  inspection  of  these  lines  of  equal  In- 
tumescence,  indicate  exactly  thoae  parts  where  the  lead  would  descend 
lowest,  so  intimate  is  the  connection  of  cause  and  eSect  between  the 
depth  of  the  sea  and  the  progress  of  the  tide. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

APPAEE>'T  IBHEGULARITIBS  OF  TIIE  TIDES. — EXTBAORDISAKV  SIZE  OF  THE 
TIDAL  WAVE  IN  CERTAIX  BAYE. — INTEKFEBEKCE  OF  EB»  AND  FLOW. — 
DIURKAL  TIDESi. —  NEQ    ALIT  ES   OF  Bt      ESS      t  T  ItES 

Innumeraule  a  e    le  appfcnt    neq  al  t   9     I        o    u         the  p 
nomcna  of  the     1  s    n  conscque  cg  of   I  c   ncqnal      3  of   I  e  aubmar 
surface,  the  tho  si  <1   n  Icn  at  0  s  of  tl  c  sho  cad    lea   emat  ons  of 
winds  and  ciirrentB.    Tho  gh  the  cause  of   ho  mo  e       t  be  tl  c  sa 
everywheroj  wo  can  s    1  say  that  at  no  po    t  of  the  sea  lo  tl  e  ebb  an  \ 
flow  present  a  perfoc    a    eem  nt       tho  r  p  ogress     EacI    \  oraontorv 
each  islet,  each    oksbllbna-sia      "  a  \      not  rule 
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propagation  of  thoh'  tidos ;  every  obstaolo  which  lircaks  the  i-egular  course 
of  the  oscillations  modifies  tho  whole  of  the  gr.-icefiil  etirvcs  which  bond 
around  it.  The  above  figures,  borrowed  from  Lubbock,  give  an  idea  of 
these  variations  in  the  raaroh  of  tho  waves. 

The  difiercncc  which  most  strikes  the  minds  of  navigators  and  inhab- 
itants of  the  coast  is  that  of  the  height  of  the  tides.  In  one  part  of  the 
coast  the  tide  hardly  makes  itself  felt,  even  during  the  equinoctial  syz- 
ygics;  while  elsewhere  every  tide  is  a  real  deluge,  spreading  as  far  us 
the  eye  can  sco  over  vast  tracts,  which  emerge  again  at  the  time  of  ebb. 
Tills  astonishing  contrast  in  the  amplitude  of  the  tides  results  from  differ- 
cuces  of  speed  in  tho  progress  of  the  oscillations  iA  the  seas  and  bays  of 
the  coast-line.  In  fact,  the  great  swelling  caused  by  the  hcavoidy  bodies 
may  be  cousidorod  as  formed  of  a  great  number  of  successive  waves  oc- 
cupying a  considerable  breadth  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  open 
ocean  all  these  waves  move  with  great  speed ;  but  in  ]>roi)ortion  as  they 
approach  tho  shores  they  slacken  their  movemont,  and  consequently  must 
gain  in  height  what  thoy  lose  in  rapidity.  From  tho  mere  sight  of  a  tidal 
chart  we  can  affirm  tliat  the  tide  will  rise  several  feet  high  in  all  the  gulfs 
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where  we  see  the  co-tidal  lines  crowded  togetber,  in  consequence  of  tlic 
gradual  retardation  of  the  wave  of  intumescence. 

In  this  respect,  facts  fully  confirm  theory.  The  gulfs  of  Bengal  and 
Oman,  the  Chinese  Sea,  tlie  indentations  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia, 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  that  of  Fundy,  between  Kcw  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  are  parts  where  the  waves  of  equal 
intumescence  follow  each  other  very  closely,  and  it  is  there  too  that  a 
greater  extent  of  coast  is  alternately  covered  and  revealed  by  the  tide. 
In  the  port  of  Panama  the  tides  rise  nearly  twcnty-threo  feet,  concealing 
and  discovering  by  turns  an  immense  strand  in  their  dinmal  movements, 
while  at  hardly  thirty-seven  miles  distant  on  the  otlicr  coast  of  the  isthmus 
the  ebb  and  flow  are  scareely  perceptible. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Chinese  Sea  the  amplitude  of  the  equinoc- 
tial tide  is  nearly  thirty-six  feet  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulfe.  In  the 
month  of  the  Severn  and  the  French  bay  of  Mount  St.  Michael  the  dif- 
ference of  height  between  the  spring-tides  and  low-water  is  from  forty- 
five  to  forty-eight  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  American  Continent,  in  the 
gulfs  of  San  Jorge  and  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, Fitzroy  has  measured  tides  of  from  forty-eight  to  nearly  sixty-six  feet 


Pig.».— B«jof  Paody. 


Iiigl);  finally,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  so  well  calculated,  by  the  contour  of 
its  coasts  and  the  snrfaco  of  its  hed,  to  retard  progressively  the  march  of 
the  tide,  the  difierence  between  high  and  low  water,  which  is  about  nine 
feet  at  the  entrance,  gi-adually  increases  to  nearly  sixty-nine  feet  toward 
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the  extvemity  of  tlie  channel.  This  is  probably  the  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  legular  oauilhitions  of  the  waters  arc  accomplished  in  the 
grandest  maoner.  Twice  a  day  immense  neutral  shores,  which  are  neither 
land  nor  sea,  change  into  deep  galfs,  and  stranded  ships  rise  and  float 
with  sails  spi'ead,  while  towns  lost  in  the  interior  of  the  land  find  them- 
selves seated  on  peninsulas  invested  by  the  sea.  At  St,  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  a  cascade  is  seen  to  glisten  at  the  bottom  of  the  port  at  low 
water;  but  when  the  tide  reaches  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  the  height  of 
the  fall  gradually  diminishes,  and  it  is  at  last  entirely  drowned  in  the  salt 
waters,  which,  spreading  far  over  the  upper  tei'race,  permit  vessels  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  natural  basin  formed  above  the  cascade. 


Fli;.  30— Uoalli  of  the  Aiod  (after 


Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  two  ba}s  of  Mount  St.  Michael  and 
the  Severn.  Tliere,  too,  rivers  and  iivulcts  are  peiiodicallv  changed  into 
gnlfs ;  there,  too,  the  harbors  are  ti  ial  port"  w  here  shipo,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  are  inclosed  withm  the  bisins,  lie  on  tbeir  sides  In 
sand  or  mnd  at  the  time  of  low  water.  In  the  same  way  the  space  ex- 
tending between  Noirmontiera  and  the  coast  of  La  Vendue  is  alternately 
an  isthmus  and  a  strait ;  a  high-road  traversed  by  vehicles  winds  through 
the  sandy  plain  between  pools  of  water,  and  a  few  hours,  afterward  ves- 
sels with  sails  spread  pass  over  the  same  route.  Sailors  are  often  seen 
walking  quietly  on  the  shore  at  a  slight  distance  from  their  stranded  ves- . 
sel, or  else  digging  in  the  ground  in  search  of  shells;  but  let  the  distant 
rolling  of  the  tide  be  hoard,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  the  crew 
is  on  board,  preparations  are  made  for  a  new  embarkation,  and  the  vessel, 
raised  by  the  tide,  sails  rapidly  over  the  sea. 

It  is  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  that  the 
rising  tide  presents  the  grandest  spectacle,  for  in  the  centre  of  the  bay 
rises  a  black  granitic  rock — "  abbey,  cloister,  fortress,  and  pi-ison  "  at  the 
same  time — which  by  its  abrupt  precipices  and  its  "  titanic  pile,  rock  npon 
rock,  century  after  centn'ry,  but  always  dungeon  over  dungeon,"  contrasts 
with  the  dreary  extent  of  the  shore.*  At  low  water,  the  immense  sandy 
plain,  above  150  square  miles  in  extent,  resembles  a  bed  of  ashes.  But 
when  the  tide,  swifter  thnn  a  horse  at  full  gallop,  rises  foaming  over  the 
*  Michelet,  La  Mtr,  p.  18. 
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scarcely  perceptible  elope,  a  fcvr  lioui's  31*0  sufficient  to  trniisromi  tlie 
vhulc  bay  into  a  slicet  of  i^rayisli  water,  puiicti-fitiiig  fur  up  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  quays  of  A^ranches  and  Pontoi-son.  At  the  ebb, 
the  waters  retire  with  the  eaine  speed  to  nearly  six  aiul  a  quarter  miles 
from  the  sliore,  and  lay  bare  the  great  desert  strand,  wliidi  is  iuterseeted 


Irthc  fiabtciTancaii  deltas  of  tributary  rivulets,  fonniu;^  lu-iv  and  tliore 
treacherous  abysses  of  isoft  imul,  into  ivIiilIi  travt-lcis  are  in  danger  of 
•inVinf;,  At  the  time  of  sprins;- tides  the  liipiid  mass  ivhieh  penetrates 
into  the  bay  is  estimated  at  more  than  14T0  millions  of  ctiliie  yards,  and 
even  at  nea)i-tides  the  deliijre,  whieh  pours  over  the  beaeh  twice  in  the 
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four-and-twenty  hours,  is  not  less  than  about  765  millions  of  cubic  yanla.* 
Is  it  astonishing  that  such  torrents  Ghonldhavc  been  able  iu  former  timus, 
when  drivcu  by  tempests,  to  break  tlirongh  the  chain  of  saud-hilU  which 
protected  the  rocks  of  Tomhel^ne  aud  St.  Michael  on  the  north,  and  to 
transform  into  stei'ilo  wastes  the  beautiful  country  and  vast  forests  which 
extended  to  tlic  foot  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin?t 

Becchey'a  observations  of  the  tides  of  the  Channel  anil  the  Irish  Sea 
cause  it  to  be  regai-ded  asceitain  that  the  enormous  amplitude  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  aud  in  the  bays  of  Canealc  and  St, 
Malo,  arises,  not  only  from  the  gradual  elavation  of  the  bottom,  but  also 
from  the  superposition  of  two  waves,  which  encounter  each  other.  In 
fact,  the  crest  of  the  tide  which  penetrates  into  the  Irish  Channel  meets, 
at  the  end  of  the  gulf  where  the  Severn  discharges  itself,  another  wave 
older  by  twelve  hours,  which  has  just  made  the  entire  circuit  of  Ireland, 
Tliesc  two  waves,  united  into  one,  take  the  common  direction  which  re- 
sults from  their  original  impulsion,  and  flow  together  into  the  Gulf  of  the 
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Severn,  In  the  same  manner,  the  tide  which  enters  the  Channel  meets 
off  Jersey  with  another  wave,  which  has  made  the  tour  of  the  British  Isles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  two  joining  each  other,  dash  their  enormous 
li(|uid  mass  against  the  strand  and  rocks  of  Brittany. 

If  two  tides  coming  from  opposite  points,  and  meeting  at  the  time  of 
high  tide,  are  thus  combined  in  one,  they,  on  the  contrary,  neutralize  and 
suppress  each  other,  when  the  ebb  of  the  one  crosses  the  flow  of  the  other. 
A  phenomenon  of  intei-ferenco  occui-s  then  comparable  to  that  of  two 
luminous  vibrations  extinguishing  each  other.  Fitzroy  was  the  first  who 
*  Ttlarchni,  Annrtles  detPonli  el  Chanuiei,  IPGt. 
+  Sec  ilio  (iPition  eniillcJ  The  »/otP  OKiUaiions  "f  the  I^nd. 
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pointed  out  a  region  of  the  ocean  where  contrary  tides  maintain  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  equilibrium.  This  region  is  the  estuary  of  La  Plata. 
At  sight  of  this  gulf,  which  is  no  less  than  150  miles  at  the  entrance,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  amplitude  of  the  ebb  and  flow  would 
be  as  enormous  there  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Malo. 
Bat,  on  the  contrary,  the  tides  there  are  scarcely  any  thing.  The  strong 
oscillations  of  the  level  that  have  been  observed  in  that  estuary  arc  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  regular  breezes  and  the  tempests,  which  depress  the 
waves  on  one  side  and  raise  them  on  the  other.  Then,  too,  as  the  land 
winds  generally  predominate  during  the  moraing,  and  are  replaced  in  the 
CTening  by  the  sea-breezes,  the  ebb  and  flow,  obedient  to  the  alternating 
impulses  of  the  atmosphere,  succeed  each  other  every  twelve  hours ;  the 
tide  rises  in  the  afternoon  and  falls  the  next  morning.*  This  apparent 
anomaly  is  easily  explained  by  the  meeting  of  high  and  low  water  at  the 
entrance  of  the  estuary.  The  tidal  waves  which  flow  to  the  south  on  the 
Brazilian  side,  and  to  the  north  on  the  side  of  Patagonia,  do  not  strike  the 
coasts  at  the  same  instant  daily.  They  follow  each  other  at  an  interval 
of  several  hours,  and  the  lateral  currents  which  diverge  from  them  suc- 
ceed one  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  liquid  mass  at  nearly  the  same  level.  At  the  moment  when  the 
ebb  of  the  northern  tide  is  about  to  occur,  the  southern  flow  takes  place, 
the  pressure  of  which,  exercised  in  the  contrary  direction,  prevents  the 
waters  from  falling;  then,  when  a  new  tide  from  the  coasts  of  Brazil  pre- 
sents itself,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  already  lowered  in  tlie  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  swellings  would  intersect  each  other,  and  on  the  line  of  inter- 
ference the  water  would  be  subject  to  no  oscillations. 

It  is  probable  that  to  causes  of  a  similar  kind  we  must  attribute  the 
formation  of  those  diurnal,  and  always  very  slight,  tides  which  occur  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  coasts  of  New  L*eland,  at  Port  Dal- 
rymple  in  Tasmania,  to  the  south  of  Australia,  near  King  George's  Gulf, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  in  the  Bay  of  Bahr-el-Benat,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  the  White  Sea,  and  in  many  other  i)arts  of  the  ocean.  These  slow 
changes  of  level,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  which  each  lasts  twelve  hours,  pre- 
sent, Hke  ordinary  tides,  the  greatest  diversity  in  their  phenomena,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  currents,  the  resj)ective  po- 
sitions of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  parts  of  the  sea  where  this  equilib- 
rium of  the  waters  is  established.  On  the  moving  surface  of  the  ocean, 
*11  the  undulations,  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  are  mixed  and  con- 
founded, and  in  this  ceaseless  chanijino:  and  minsflincc  of  the  waves  it  is 
impossible  to  discern,  without  long  and  patient  research,  the  part  taken 
by  each  agent  in  disturbing  the  perfect  repose  of  the  sea-level.  The 
problem  can  be  solved  in  a  general  manner  only,  without  taking  account 
of  details  that  have  been  as  yet  imperfectly  observed.  Thus  it  is  known 
that  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and  on  the  neighboring  coast  the  winds 
have  a  marked  preponderance,  for  they  sometimes  maintain  the  surface 

*  Martin  dc  Mousfv,  Confederation  Argentine^  t.  i.,  p.  78. 
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of  the  sea  at  the  same  Icrcl  daring  vliolc  dnyE.  At  the  inout! 
Mississippi,  n-licro  the  daily  tido  has  a  rise  of  little  more  than 
inches,  it  is  not  ksa  regular  in  its  progress,  and  its  total  height 
represents  exactly  iho  ilifftrciRe  of  level  between  the  two  ct 
waves  which  liave  crossed  cacli  other.  Finally,  the  tide  .it  Tahi 
twelve  inches  high,  is  tho  result  of  many  more  oscillations;  for  f 
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coming  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  meet  each  other  there,  all  differing 
b  their  speed  and  their  honr  of  high  water.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  middle  of  this  general  intersection  of  the  tides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  of  Tahiti  is  almost  completely  neutralized.* 

The  Irish  Channel,  so  well  studied  by  Beech ey,  presents  a  very  curious 
eumple  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  waters,  and  that  almost  opposite  the 
Bristol  Channel,  where  the  sea  rises  and  falls  alternately  above  48  feet 
lliat  part  of  the  Channel  whose  surface  remains  at  rest  borders  on  the 
Irish  coast  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Courtown,  to  the  south  of  Ark- 
low.  There  neither  rise  nor  fall  in  the  waters  has  ever  been  observed, 
though  the  currents  of  the  ebb  and  flow  run  along  the  coast  alternately, 
with  a  speed  of  nearly  four  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  The  point  where 
the  waters  are  always  in  equilibrium  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
'^hbge^on  which  the  tides  turn.  Their  amplitude  is  greater  and  greater 
iQ  proportion  as  they  are  distant  from  this  tranquil  region — to  the  north- 
east toward  Holyhead  and  Livei*pool,  to  the  south-east  toward  Milford 
Haven  and  Bristol.  In  the  Xorth  Sea,  the  meeting  of  high  and  low 
water,  nor  far  from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  is  marked  by  another  centre  of 
equilibrium,  which  seems  to  oscillate  between  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
those  of  England,  according  to  the  atmospheric  and  marine  currents,  and 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  this  place  Hewitt  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  tide  rises  two  feet  only ;  'and  it  is  in  this  region,  where  the 
'raters  keep  almost  always  at  the  same  level,  that  the  largest  and  most 
nnmerous  sand-banks  are  deposited. 
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FIg;Mi~CnM8log  of  the  Swellings  of  the  Tides  in  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  from  the 

Scilly  Isles  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Humber. 

It  appears  that  the  two  tidal  currents  which  meet  near  the  Straits  of 
Dover — the  one  coming  directly  from  the  Atlantic,  the  other  from  the 
North  Sea — do  not  follow  the  centre  of  the  Channel,  and  consequently  do 
not  encounter  each  other  directly.    The  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  displaces  all  moving  bodies  toward  the  right, 
causes  each  of  the  tidal  waves  to  divers^e  in  this  direction.    In  the  Chan- 
nel  the  tidal  wave,  which  is  directly  propagated,  constantly  leans  toward 
the  right — that  is  to  say,  toward  the  south  ;  its  force  is,  therefore,  much 
greater  on  the  coasts  of  France  than  on  those  of  England,  and  when  it 
has  passed  the  Straits  it  keeps  its  preponderance  on  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent as  far  a^  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse ;  the  tide  coming  from  the  noi*th, 

*  iltzroy,  Adventure  and  Beagle,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  290. 
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on  the  other  haud,  deviates  likewise  to  the  right,  and  lows  along  tl 
coasts  of  England.  The  crossing  of  these  two  contrary  carrents  giv* 
rise  to  numerous  gyratory  movements  off  the  coast  of  Franoe  and  Gre; 
Britain,  the  incessantly  changing  curves  of  which  form  a  veritable  lab 
rinth.* 

In  the  roadstead  of  Havre  the  meeting  of  the  tides  results  in  a  remar 
able  phenomenon,  which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  useful  f 
navigation.  Instead  of  falling  immediately  after  having  attained  i 
point  of  highest  tide,  the  sea  remains  steady  for  three  houre,  and  thi 
permits  vessels  to  sail  all  over  the  road^  and  to  penetrate  with  ease  in 
the  port,  floating  constantly  over  deep  water.  The  seamen  saw  in  tl 
fact  a  sort  of  miracle,  before  its  true  cause  had  been  revealed.  When  tl 
tide  from  the  Atlantic  rolls  toward  the  east  to  the  middle  t)f  the  Cbann< 
it  is  arrested  in  its  course  by  the  peninsula  of  Cotcntin,  and  can  only  a 
vance  freely  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Seii 
The  marine  level  is  thus  more  elevated  at  the  centre  than  on  its  sfaon 
and  its  waters  are  spread  laterally  toward  the  road  of  Havre  and  tl 
other  parts  of  the  coast.  At  the  time  of  low  water,  when  the  ebb  pi 
vails  in  the  centre  of  the  Channel,  the  inclination  is  changed ;  but  befo 
the  waters  of  Havre  can  descend  toward  the  central  course  of  the  Cha 
nel,  which  carries  such  an  enormous  mass  of  fluid  to  the  ocean,  they  a 
kept  back  by  the  wave  which,  after  having  struck  the  Cape  of  Antifi 
flows  along  the  shores  from  north-east  to  south-west,  to  the  Cape  of  1 
H^ve.  Then,  when  the  force  of  this  partial  tide  fails,  another  river-ti<] 
which  has  followed  the  coast  of  Normandy  from  StVaast  to  Trouvil 
still  maintains  the  level  for  a  time.f 

.  In  almost  all  river-ports,  as  we  can  easily  undcratand,  the  ebb  las 
longer  than  the  flow,  for  the  fluvial  current  neutralizes,  the  tide  durii 
a  shorter  or  longer  period,  and  then,  adding  to  the  ebb,  can  not  b 
augment  its  duration.^  A  fact  more  difiicult  to  explain  is  that,  while 
the  greater  number  of  ports  remote  from  any  river's  mouth,  the  risii 
tide  is  shorter  than  the  falling,  numerous  instances  of  the  opposite  are 
be  seen ;  and  especially  the  port  of  Holyhead.  According  to  the  hypot 
esis  generally  adopted,  this  longer  duration  of  ebb  ought  to  be  attribute 
to  the  rotation  of  the  eai*th  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east  The  tid 
wave  being  propagated  in  the  contrary  direction — that  is  to  say,  from  ea 
to  west — would  meet  a  certain  resistance  in  the  waters  which  are  sprej 
before  it  It  would  rise  up,  and  become  steeper  and  more  rapid  towa 
the  west ;  while  its  other  slope,  that  of  the  ebb,  would  lengthen  itself  t 
ward  the  east  This  will  explain  why  the  phase  of  the  flow  does  not  la 
so  long  as  that  of  the  ebb. 

The  inequalities  which  are  observed  in  eertain  parts  between  two  sv 
cessive  tides  are  likewise  a  strange  and,  in  some  respects,  unexplain< 
phenomenon.    These  various  inequalities,  now  in  the  duration,  and  no 

*  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chaussiea,  1863,  first  week. 

t  Baade,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  X  See  p.  121. 
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in  the  respective  heights  of  the  two  tides  of  morning  and  evening — or 
which  even  affect  every  oscillation  in  its  entire  coarse — arise  in  part 
ftomthe  declination  of  the  moon ;  that  is  to  say,  from  its  varying  distance 
to  the  south  or  north  of  the  equinoctial  line.  But  in  many  cases  the  dif- 
ferences between  two  successive  tides  are  relatively  enormous,  and  this 
ezpIaDation  is  not  sufficient  Thus  at  Port  Essington,  on  the  northeni 
coast  of  Australia,  differences  in  height  of  nearly  four  feet  between  the 
oscillation  of  evening  and  morning  have  been  observed.  At  Singapore, 
where  the  mean  tide  dxiring  the  time  of  highest  water  is  nearly  seven 
ieet,the  difference  between  two  succeeding  tides  is  sometimes  nearly  five 
feet  At  Kurrachee  the  daily  variation  is  no  less,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
hay  it  attains  to  nearly  seven  feet  At  Bassadorc,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Peraan  Gulf,  the  duration  of  one  oscillation  of  the  sea  sometimes  exceeds 
by  two  hours  that  which  follows  it ;  and,  finally,  it  has  happened  at  Pe- 
tropaalowski,  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  that  expected  tides  have  never  ap- 
peared at  all.  We  can  explain  these  singular  anomalies  only  by  the  in- 
tersection of  several  reflex  waves,  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal,  which  interfere 
with  one  another;  and  the  confused  oscillations  of  which  are  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  moving  liquid  masses  of  diverac  origin.  It  is  thus  that  on 
the  surface  of  a  pond,  the  waves  that  have  risen  at  different  points  form 
an  immense  net-work  of  intersecting  lines,  which  the  breeze  mingles  in 
nndecided  wavelets. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TIDAL  CUnKENTS. — EACES  AND  WHIELPOOLS. — TIDAL  EDDIES. — RIYER  TIDES. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  the  oscillations  of  the  tides  are  always  ac- 
companied by  cuiTents  changing  regularly  with  the  ebb  and  flow,  and 
tenfding  alternately  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  This  is,  it  is  true,  a 
pretty  frequent  phenomenon,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  rivera.  Usually, 
when  the  water  rises,  a  tidal  current  rushes  at  the  same  time  toward  the 
shore  and  into  the  estuaries  of  rivers ;  then,  when  the  level  of  the  liquid 
mass  falls,  a  return  or  low-water  current,  swelled  by  the  fresh  water  from 
inland,  flows  again  toward  the  open  sea.  Nevertheless,  this  coincidence 
of  the  horizontal  currents  with  the  vertical  oscillations  of  the  ocean  is  far 
from  being  reproduced  with  regularity  in  all  parts.  The  tide,  being  mei'e- 
ly  a  swelling  of  the  sea,  can  rise  without  the  least  movement  occurring  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  so  nch  in  maritime  phenomena.  In  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  Isle  of  Man  from  Ireland,  the  sheet  of  water  keeps 
perfectly  tranquil  between  the  contrary  currents,  though  the  water  at 
this  place  rises  more  than  eighteen  feet  during  the  spring-tides.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  one  can  see  at  Conrtown,  on  the  coast  of  Arklow,  the  cur- 
rent determined  by  the  meeting  of  opposing  tides  can  have  a  great  speed 
where  the  surface  of  the  sea  neither  rises  nor  falls.*  Finally,  the  same 
wave  can  follow  a  constant  direction  across  two  contiguous  regions  of 
the  sea,  one  of  which  is  at  ebb  and  the  other  at  flow. 

The  currents  which  occur  in  straits  in  consequence  of  differences  of  lev- 
el are  sometimes  extremely  violent ;  and  by  their  abrupt  changes,  their 
eddies  and  whirlpools  may  be  classed  among  the  most  dangerous  phenom- 
ena of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Normandy  and  the 
Channel  Islands  is  rightly  dreaded  by  navigators  because  of  the  terrible 
speed  which  the  tidal  currents  attain  there.  The  Blanchard  Race,  a 
strait  which  separates  the  Cape  of  La  Hogue  from  the  Island  of  Aldeniey, 
is  the  fii-st  of  these  terrible  marine  defiles  where  the  ebb  and  flow,  re- 
strained between  chains  of  rocks  and  shallows,  move  at  the  time  of  high 
water  with  a  speed  of  nearly  ten  miles  per  hour.  Then  comes  the  strait 
which  bears  the  significant  name  of  the  Deroute  Passage,  and  in  which  the 
currents  flowing  along  the  rugged  western  coast  of  Cotentin  meet  those 
which  come  directly  from  the  open  sea  by  the  breach  opened  between 
the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey ;  there  the  marine  rivers,  less  rapid, 
are  nevertheless  animated  by  a  speed  of  nearly  ten  feet  per  second.f 
Since  the  disaster  of  La  Hogue,  where  Tourville,  unable  to  sail  against 
the  formidable  current  of  Blanchard  Race,  lost  so  many  of  his  ships,  how 

*  See  p.  113.  t  Mounier,  Mimoirc  surles  Courants  de  la  Manche, 
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nuiiy  vessels  have  been  wrecked,  how  many  crews  have  pcriabei],  in 
these  terrible  straits,  which  Victor  Hugo  has  chosen  as  the  ther.trc  for  Lie 
jloomj-  drama  of  "  The  Toilers  of  ihe  Sea !" 


Fl£.41.— ConrMoriLo' 


llic  Diarinc  defiles  which  separate  the  Biiiish  Isles  from  the  continent, 
m  especially  those  of  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  the  Shetland,  Faroe, 
and  Lofoten  Islands  (whose  rocks  and  shelvin:;  banks  confusedly  stud  a 
TWy  uneven  sea-bed, TiiU  of  abysses),  are  also  traversed  by  alternate  tid- 
*1  cnrrents  ail  the  more  rapid  and  tumultuous,  because  of  the  difference 
of  Uvel  between  the  two  sheets  of  water  which  meet  in  the  strait.  .The 
mwt  fonnidablo  of  these  passages  is  perhaps  the  Great  Gnlf,  or  "Coire- 
bnreacain,"*  between  the  islands  of  Jura  anil  Scarba,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  At  each  change  in  the  tide  a  current,  flowing  alternately 
■  Gaelic,  "Cnlclron  of  the  Spotted  Seas." 
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toward  the  main-land  and  toward  the  open  sea,  is  produced.  The  English 
Admiralty  chart  estimates  its  speed  at  nearly  eleven  miles  per  hour,  but 
sailors  affirm  that  it  is  at  least  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  miles — that  is 
to  say,  more  rapid  than  the  stream  of  any  continental  river.  No  vessel 
can  venture,  in  strong  tides,  into  such  a  terrible  race ;  especially  when 
the  wind  blows  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  tide,  for  the  Coirebhrea- 
cain  is  then  in  its  entire  extent  a  foaming  "  caldron,"  without  any  visible 
limits.* 

Other  tidal  conflicts  are  hardly  less  terrible ;  such,  for  example,  is  that 
observed  in  the  straits  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  between  Scotland  and  the 
Orkneys,  and  which  ends  in  the  formation  of  currents  estimated  at  more 
than  ten  miles  per  hour.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  these  encounters 
between  two  tides  of  different  levels  is  the  Moskoestrom,  toward  the 
southerly  extremity  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Lofoten  Islands,  called  also 
by  seamen  the  Maelstrom.  The  sombre  imagination  of  northern  peoples, 
always  tending  to  the  creation  of  monsters,  saw  in  the  strait  of  the  Mos- 
koestrom a  polype  with  arms  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  which 
caused  the  watera  to  whirl  in  an  immense  eddy,  in  order  to  draw  ships 
into  it  and  ingulf  them.  From  this  ancient  legend  there  has  even  re- 
mained with  many  the  idea  that  this  current  is  a  sort  of  abyss  in  the 
form  of  a  funnel,  which  floating  objects  approach  by  degrees,  forming 
njirrower  and  narrower  circles,  till  they  finally  plunge  forever  into  this 
revolving  well  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tlie  only  eddies  are  small 
lateral  ones,  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  cun^ents,  and  hardly  two  or 
three  yards  deep.  The  principal  phenomenon  consists,  as  in  the  Coire- 
bhreacain  and  the  Blanchard  Race,  of  a  rapid  movement  of  the  waters 
tending  alternately  in  one  or  the  other  direction  at  the  time  of  the 
change  of  the  tides.  When  in  the  open  sea  the  flow  rises  in  the  direction 
from  south  to  north,  a  part  of  its  mass  spreads  with  force  into  the  strait 
opening  to  the  south,  between  the  two  islands  of  Moskoe  and  Moskoe- 
naes.  In  proportion  as  the  surface  approaches  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the 
current,  gradually  weakened,  tends  toward  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  west.  A  period  of  calm  follows  these  different  movements  of  the 
waves  when  the  level  is  perfectly  established;  but  soon  the  ebb  com- 
mences, and  tends  in  an  inverse  direction,  at  first  toward  the  north,  then 
toward  ♦he  north-east  and  east  Thus,  in  the  space  of  one  tide  the  waters 
are  alternately  carried,  though  with  varying  force,  toward  all  the  points 
of  the  compass. 

The  tidal  cun*ents,  which  occur  at  the  entrance  to  rivers,  frequently 
give  place  to  tumultuous  movements  less  terrible, 4t  is  true,  than  those 
of  the  races  in  archipelagoes,  but  sometimes  of  an  equally  striking  as- 
pect These  phenomena  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  bore,"  barrej 
"  eager,"  or  mascaret. 

In  penetrating  into  the  estuary  of  a  river,  the  tidal  wave,  retarded  by 
the  shallows,  and  narrowed  by  its  banks,  must  necessarily  swell,  because 

*  AthetuBum,  August  2G,  1864;  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  t  ix.,  16G4. 
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of  the  restriction,  of  the  liquid  mass  in  its  bed.  All  the  inlets  and  bays 
into  which  the  tide  penetrates  present  thus  the  spectacle  of  the  ''  bore  ;'^ 
bat  in  many  passages  the  regular  inclination  of  the  bed,  the  uniformity 
of  the  shores,  or  else  an  intersection  of  various  currents,  diminish  the  first 
aodoIatioQ  of  the  tidal  wave,  or  permit  it  to  bo  confused  with  other  ir- 
regularities of  the  surface.  Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  are  found  united  to  give  a  great  height  to  the 
**bore,"  and  it  then  rises,  like  a  moving  wall,  from  one  shore  to  the  other 
of  the  estuary.  At  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  such  as  the  Amazon,  the 
Hooghly,  the  Seine,  the  Dordogne,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser,  the  waves  of 
the  "bore"  assume  enormous  proportions  at  the  time  of  high  tides,  and 
become  formidable  phenomena.  In  the  Amazon,  the  "  bore,"  called  2^orO' 
Toea  because  of  the  roaring  of  its  waters,  rises,  it  is  said,  in  three  success- 
ive waves,  attaining  together  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  ves- 
sels surprised  by  this  sudden  flood  are  in  great  risk  of  capsizing,  as  in  the 
open  sea. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  the  "  bore  "  is  also  very  formidable.  As 
the  old  Hindoo  legend  says,  in  symbolic  language,  Bagharata  having 
taken  the  divine  Ganga  as  his  spouse  in  the  midst  of  snows,  raised  her  in 
his  arms,  and,  mounting  his  chariot,  traced  with  its  two  large  wheels  the 
banks  of  the  wide  bed  of  the  goddess.  But,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
sea-shore,  Ganga  recoiled  with  affiight  before  the  impure  and  monstrous 
ocean ;  she  fled  abruptly  by  a  thousand  channels,  and  since  that  epoch 
she  comes  and  goes  by  turns,  now  venturing  to  descend,  and  now  fleeing 
again  toward  the  mountains,  twice  a  day.* 


Pig.  42.— Profile  of  a  Tidal  Wave  observed  in  the  Bay  of  the  Seine  (after  M.  Partiot). 

It  is  in  the  bay  of  the  Seine  that  the  mascarety  or  "  eager,"  has  been 
roost  regularly  and  carefully  observed.  Flowing  from  the  open  sea  with 
a  speed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  per  second,  the  liquid  wall  remains 
curved  toward  the  centre,  under  the  pressure  of  the  fluvial  current.  The 
two  points  of  the  enormous  crescent  break  in  foam  on  the  shores;  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  concavity,  the  even,  rounded  wave  advances  without 
-yen  rippling  the  water  before  it.  It  seems  to  turn  on  the  river  like  a 
gigantic  serpent ;  rising  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  above  the  liquid 
plain;  while  behind  it  rise  waves  or  Heuks  in  concentric  undulations 
<liite  as  high,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  tidal  mass.  All  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  mascaret  irritate  it  by  increasing  its  impetus ; 
at  length  the  tide,  entering  a  wider  and  deeper  part  of  the  bed,  gradually 
^Ims  and  moderates  its  height  till  it  meets  with  another  shallow  or 
promontory.    Moreover,  each  tide-wave  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 

♦  Carl  Ritter;  Von  Hoff,  Verdnderungen  der  Erdoherflache,  t.  i.,  p.  378. 
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ccding  by  reason  of  the  dilfGrencG  of  wiuds,  currents,  and  the  mnss 
watur  put  in  motion.  .There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  to  see, 
the  lieight  of  a  promontory,  two  waves  repelled  obltqncly  by  the  1 
crossing  their  furrows,  and  their  eteitks. 


The  sole  means  of  dimmishing  the  force  of  the  mascarei,  which  ii 
eval  estuaries,  and  especially  in  the  bay  of  the  Seme,  is  sometimes  da 
ous  to  small  vesseli,  is  to  icgulate  the  channel  by  deepening  the  shn 
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(ader  M.  Partlot). 

and  straightening  the  banks.  The  works,  which  insure  n  freer  and  d 
channel  for  navigation,  are  those  which  prevent  the  injuries  canst 
the  great  violence  of  the  tidal  waves.*  lie  maacaret  of  the  Seine  i 
peared  recently  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  a  bank  of 
•  Panlol,  Amaiti  dtt  Pmti  tt  Ckaaaia,  t  L,  18(31. 
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like  1  dike,  which  preTented  the  entrance  of  the  tide  into  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  encounter  of  the  mtucaret  and  the  fluvial  cuiTent  have  again 
nbed  this  hank  of  Band  at  a  little  distance.'  On  stviking  against  this 
lev  obstacle,  the  tidal  wave  rises  up  to  surmount  it.  Difibrent  hydraulic 
T(irks,tiQdertakeninthebedBof  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordognc  above  the 
Bei>d'Ambez,  have  also  often  modified  the  phenomena  of  the  masearet  there. 
The  sadden  appearance  of  the  tide  in  estuaries  raises  the  fluvial  waters 
very  rapidly  from  the  level  of  low  to  that  of  high  water.  At  Taiicarvillo, 
which  is  the  precise  spot  where  the  Seine  discharges  itsiilf  into  tho  bay, 
ind  where  the  tide  exceeds  a  mean  amplitude  of  about  thirteen  feet,  the 
entire  rising  of  the  waters  is  accomplished  iu  two  Iiours,  while  the  fall  of 
the  liquid  mass,  driven  back  by  the  tide,  occupies  about  ten  hours,  Tho 
river  having  to  discharge  during  the  period  of  ebb  not  only  that  which 
the  flow  had  brought  to  it,  but  also  the  fix'sh  waters  from  higher  up, 
must  follow  its  normal  coarso  toward  the  sea  during  a  space  of  time 
iDngcr  than  that  in  which  it  is  driven  back  by  tlie  rising  tide.  For  each 
point  of  the  river-bed  the  duration  of  the  flow  is  generally  the  shorter 
Ae  rartber  that  point  is  from  tho  sea :  the  force  of  tlie  tide  is  gradually 
eihansted,  and  toward  the  end  of  its  coui'se  it  only  momentarily  retards 
(be speed  of  the  flnvial  cunent. 
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FlE.U.— Tides  attbe  Gironue. 
^e  amplitude  of  the  tides  diminishes,  likeWiso,  in  proportion  to  their 
progress  up  the  stream  in  rivers.  The  mass  of  fresh  water  flowing  inces- 
•"Mly  within  the  channel  prevents  the  low  tide  from  sinking,  as  it  does 
M  the  sea-shore ;  and  as  to  the  high  tide,  its  shorter  duration  does  not 
•Ilow  it  to  rise  to  a  mnch  higher  level  than  that  which  it  attains  on  the 
Mraods  and  cliffs  by  the  ocean.  Thus,  in  the  Garonno,  the  difference  he- 
'Ween  the  ebb  and  flow  diminishes  gradually  above  tho  Bec-d'Ambcz; 
•id  near  Castets,  at  about  ninety-five  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  finally  re- 
duced to  zero.  In  certain  places,  it  is  true,  particular  circumstances  may 
oiise  apparent  exceptions  to  this  geneml  law  ;  a  promontory  rising  be- 
fwethe  tidal  wave  like  tliat  of  Tanearville,  in  the  bay  of  tho  Seine,  bars 
the  way  to  the  marine  waters,  and  gives  tliem,  iu  consequence,  a  greater 
'^litive  height  above  low  water.  Bnt  in  spite  of  these  abrupt  projec- 
tions, the  mean  amplitude  of  the  tide  diminishes  from  the  lower  to  the 
"Ppf r conrse,  and  fin.iHy  it  becomes  imperfeiitibli\ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EBB  AND  FLOW  IX   LAKES  AND  INLAND    SEAS.  —  CUBBENTS   OP  THE    EUBI- 

PUS. — SCYLLA  AND  CHABTBDIS. 

The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  acts  no  less  on  inclosed  seas  than 
on  the  great  ocean ;  bat  in  basins  of  small  extent  the  tide  has  not  the 
necessary  space  to  rise  and  develop  itself  in  an  appreciable  manner. 
Lake  Michigan,  which,  although  not  less  than  56,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, is  the  smallest  surface  we  are  acquainted  with  where  the  regular 
return  of  the  ebb  and  flow  have  been  established  with  precision ;  the  am- 
plitude of  the  tide  there  is,  according  to  Lieutenant  Graham,  less  than 
three  inches.  Still,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  smaller  lake  basins  also 
experience  normal  oscillations  every  twelve  hours:  measures  carefully 
made  will  probably  reveal  them  one  day. 

Even  in  the  vast  Mediterranean  the  tides  are  very  little  perceived,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Gulfs  of  Syrtes,  between  the  ancient  Pentapolis  and  Tunis. 
In  this  part  the  phenomenon  of  the  ebb  and  flow  occurs  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  one  can  study  its  progress  as  in  the  ocean.  At  the  month 
of  Oued-Gab^»s,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtes,  the  water  alter- 
nately rises  and  falls  at  least  six  and  a  half  feet.  More  to  the  north,  in 
the  port  of  Sfax,  the  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is 
about  five  feet,  but  at  the  epoch  of  the  equinoxes  this  difference  attains 
to  nearly  eight  feet.  Finally,  at  the  Island  of  Djerbah,the  ancient  island 
of  the  Lotophagi,  the  mean  amplitude  of  the  tide  is  not  less  than  nine 
feet  ten  inches.*  This  remarkable  height  of  the  tide  on  the  shores  of  the 
Syrtes  doubtless  arises  from  the  Mediterranean  presenting  in  its  southern 
part,  from  Poit  Said  to  Centa,  a  single  basin,  with  a  slightly  sinuons 
bank,  while  on  the  coast  of  Europe  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller 
seas,  those  of  Sardinia,  tlfe  Adriatic  Gulf,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. Besides,  the  winds  being  much  more  regular  on  the  African 
coast,  the  alternate  play  of  the  tides  is  not  disturbed  there,  as  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  which  belong  to  the  zone  of  variable  winds. 

However,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  movement  of  the  waves  has 
equally  revealed  to  observers  the  existence  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the  par- 
tial basins  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Beyond  Malaga, 
where  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  are  still  propagated,  the  level  of  the  sea 
liardly  changes ;  but  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  the  oscillations  begin  to  be 
perceptible  again.  At  Leghorn,  the  tide  rises  less  than  twelve  inches ;  at 
Venice,  the  difference  between  the  high  and  low  waters  varies  from  one 
to  three  feetf    At  the  mouths  of  the  Po  the  tide  does  not  attain  the  same 

♦  Victor  Gnerin,  Voyage  Archiologique  en  Tunitie^  1. 1. 
t  6.  Collegno,  Geologia  delV  Italia^  p.  2S0. 
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height  On  the  coasts  of  Zante,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  it  is  less  than  six  inch- 
es; finally,  at  Corfu,  it  does  not  exceed  an  inch.*  In  the  Oriental  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  tide  is  likewise  very  slight ;  nevertheless,  the  al- 
ternate oscillation  of  the  sea  is  not  ignored  by  the  people  living  on  the 
shores.  Omar  spoke,  doubtless,  of  the  tide  when  he  said, "  The  sea  stands 
very  high,  and  day  and  night  it  entreats  the  permission  of  God  to  inun- 
date the  land.'' 

Kot  only  has  the  Mediterranean  its  ebb  and  flow  like  the  ocean,  but  it 
has  also  its  currents  and  eddies,  and  among  these  phenomena  there  are 
some  which,  without  being  as  formidable  as  the  Moskoestrom  or  Blauch- 
ard  Race,  are  not  less  celebrated,  because  of  the  glory  with  which  clas- 
sical antiquity  has  invested  them.  Thus  the  Euripus,  or  Strait  of  Egiipos, 
which  separates  the  Island  of  Negropont  from  Continental  Greece,  is  said 
to  be  traversed  by  extraordinary  currents,  which  produce  with  regularity 
their  surprising  phenomena.  Up  to  the  eighth  day  of  the  lunar  month, 
the  ebb  aqd  flow,  whose  mean  amplitude  is  less  than  a  foot,  follow  one 
another  in  a  normal  manner,  only  with  one  hour^s  delay ;  but  from  the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  day  the  movement  of  oscillation  is  suddenly  has- 
tened, and  during  the  twenty-four  hours  no  less  than  twelve,  thirteen,  or 
fourteen  tides  may  be  counted,  each  one  having  its  flow,  its  period  of 
stability,  and  its  ebb.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  a  nor- 
mal state  of  things  prevails;  then,  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty- 
sixth,  every  day  will  again  be  marked  by  a  series  of  a  dozen  higli  and 
low  tides.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  the  millei-s,  who  sec 
the  wheels  of  their  mills  turn  alteraately  one  way  and  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  currentf  On  their  side,  the  Mussulmans  main- 
tain, as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  five  waves  of  the  Euripus  regularly 
follow  the  five  hours  of  prayer  ;J  finally,  the  rapid  observations  of  several 
travelers  describe  in  still  another  manner  the  oscillations  of  the  sea  in  the 
narrow  channel.  The  fact  is,  that  the  currents  of  the  Strait  of  Negropont 
are  unexplained,  and  if  they  succeed  one  another  in  as  strange  a  manner 
as  the  inhabitants  of  those  shores  affirm,  one  would  really  comprehend 
the  legend,  according  to  which  Aristotle,  after  having  vainly  souglit  to 
divine  the  mystery,  plunged  in  despair  into  the  whirlpools  of  the  Euripus. 

Still  more 'famous  than  the  currents  of  the  Strait  of  Euboea  were  the 
abysses  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  braved  for  the  first  time  by  the  wise 
Ulysses.  According  to  the  Homeric  chants,  the  two  howling  monsters 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  drew  into  their 
submarine  caverns  immense  whirlpools  of  water,  which  they  afterward 
<iischarged  in  furious  currents,  and  all  the  ships  which  approached  those 
formidable  caverns  were  inevitably  ingulfed.  At  present  there  are  no 
straits  in  the  Mediterranean  more  frequented  than  those  of  Messina,  and, 
owing  to  the  soundings  effected  in  these  pretended  abysses  where  the 
Sclents  saw  the  navel  of  the  sea,  the  monsters  have  lost  their  terrible 

*  Von  Hoff,  Verdnderungen  der  Erdoberjldchey  t.  iii.,  p.  256. 

t  Berghaas  von  Kluden,  Handhuch  der  Erdkunde,  X  Natuty  t.  viii.,  18G4. 
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prestige.  It  is  now  known  that  the  whirlpools  of  Charybdis  and  Scylla 
are  nothing  else  than  lateral  movements  produced  by  the  ebb  and  flow, 
in  their  passage  through  a  too  narrow  channel,  whose  width  is  hardly  twc 
miles,  and  which  the  conquerors  of  Sicily  have  more  than  once  crossed  bj 
swimming  on  their  horses.  At  the  time  of  the  rising  tide  the  current 
tends  to  the  north,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea ;  at  the  fall  of 
the  tide,  the  stream  coming  from  the  north  assumes  the  preponderance, 
and  drives  the  contrary  current  toward  the  south.*  But  there  is  a  strife 
between  the  two  liquid  masses,  and  the  field  of  battle  moves  incessantly 
from  Messina  to  Scylla.  On  the  confines  of  the  cuiTcnts,  where  the  min 
gling  of  the  waters  is  effected  with  violence,  narrow  eddies  are  formed, 
where  the  waves  are  more  agitated  than  elsewhere ;  these  are  the  "  eye- 
lets," or  garofali.  Ships  avoid  them,  for  fear  of  being  too  violently  shaken ; 
but  they  run  no  danger  unless  the  wind  blows  strongly  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  the  tide.  The  strait  is  a  curious  spectacle,  seen  from  the  height 
of  the  mountains  of  Messina  or  Reggio,  with  the  undulations  ^nd  eddies 
that  the  conflicting  waters  describe ;  every  instant  sheets  of  water  of  a 
darker  tint  than  those  of  the  sui*face  arc  seen  to  change  their  form,  in* 
dicating  the  ebb  and  flow. 


Fig.  4.7.— Profile  of  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

« 

In  the  other  inclosed  seas  of  Europe  the  tides  are  likewise  little  felt 
They  are  less  than  sixteen  inches  on  an  average  in  the  Znyder  Zee,  and 
during  the  days  of  the  equinox  or  of  tempests  they  hardly  attain  three  feet 
six  inches.  The  Baltic,  which  is  much  narrower,  and  more  strewn  witl 
islands  than  the  MediteiTanean,  is  subject  in  consequence  to  much  slightei 
oscillations ;  it  was  even  called  in  former  times  morimarusa  {mor  y  marb] 
— ^that  is  to  say,  in  Celtic  language, "  Dead  Sea."f  The  sailors  pay  no  at 
tention  to  the  variations  of  the  sui-facc  produced  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
for  them  the  windsj  the  currents,  and  the  meteorology  of  the  atmosphere 
are  the  only  phenomena  which  they  have  to  observe.  In  fact,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Jutland  the  tide  is  on  sm  average  less  than  twelve  inch- 
es; at  the  entrance  to  the  Categat  it  loses  still  more  in  force  and  regu- 
larity; and  in  the  straits  of  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  it  is  difficult  tc 
recognize.  In  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  an  oscillation  of  about  one  oi 
two  inches  can  still  be  sometimes  distinguished,  but  only  when  the  weath- 
er is  perfectly  calm  and  the  surface  of  the  water  hardly  rippled.  At  Wis- 
mar  the  phenomena  of  the  tide  are  still  more  uncertain ;  and  it  is  only  by 

•  SpaUanzani ;  Von  Hoff ;  Smyth.         t  Von  Moack,  Zeitachrift  fur  die  Erdkunde,  1860. 
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a  series  of  observations  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  puraued  during  sev- 
eral jears  that  the  probable  existence  of  a  total  variation  of  little  more 
tlian  three  inches  between  high  and  low  water  can  be  asceitaiiied.  Near 
Stralsand  the  difference  is  only  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  near  Memel  it 
hardly  exceeds  an  inch.  The  mnch  more  considerable  variations  which 
occor  in  the  level  of  the  sea  arise  from  the  winds,  the  currents,  or  the 
piesaare  of  the  atmosphere.  Rapid  oscillations  of  nearly  tliree  feet  have 
been  sometimes  seen  to  occur ;  but  these  are  the  seiches^  similar  to  those 
of  the  Lake  of  Genoa.*  The  force  of  the  winds  alone  is  sometimes  suf- 
ficient to  lower  by  little  more  than  three  feet  the  level  of  the  sea  in  cer- 
tain straits,  as  well  as  in  the  gulfs  of  Esthonia  and  Finland.f 

The  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  differ  entirely  in  the 
seas  with  strong  tides,  as  the  Northern  Atlantic,  and  in  those  with  insen- 
sible oscillations,  like  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  estuaries, 
where  the  sea  rises  regularly  twice  a  day  to  a  great  height,  it  passes  over 
every  obstacle,  bars,  or  sand-banks  accumulated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
mouths  of  rivers ;  while  in  those  places  where  the  level  of  the  sea  remains 
always  the  same,  the  dikes  of  mud  or  sand  deposited  parallel  to  the  coasts 
between  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  always  close  the  entrance  to  the  river. 
Tims  the  Rio  Magdalem  and  the  Arato,  in  the  Antilles;  the  Khone,  the 
Po,and  the  Nile,  in  the  Mediterranean,  spread  their  liquid  mass  over  bars 
which  are  often  hardly  a  yard  at  the  lowest  part  ;J  while  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Giroude,  and  the  Thames,  allow  free  pas- 
sage to  ships  at  all  hours. 

This  diversity  of  fluvial  laws,  according  to  the  height  of  tlic  oscillations 
of  the  tide,  has  the  most  important  consequences  for  the  commerce  of 
regions  watered  by  great  rivere.  In  general,  the  ports  of  the  rivers  with- 
out tide  can  not  be  established  at  the  mouth  itself,  because  of  the  want 
of  water,  and  merchants  are  obliged  to  choose  a  locality  situated  on  the 
Bea-coast  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sandy  mouths  of  the  river  for 
their  emporiums.  Thus  Marseilles,  where  almost  all  the  commerce  of  the 
g^eat  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  transacted,  is  constructed  on  the  shores  of  a 
^eep  hay  of  the  Mediterranean,  far  from  the  peninsulas  of  mud  between 
which  the  river  discharges  itself.  Alexandria,  the  great  port  of  the  Egyp- 
tian delta,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  Nile;  Venice  is  far 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Po  ;  Leghorn  protects  its  port  from  the  approach 
of  the  Amo ;  Barcelona  is  not  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ebro ;  and  Cartha- 
gena,in  the  West  Indies,  and  Santa  Maria  are  only  in  communication  with 
the  great  Magdalena  by  means  of  hardly  navigable  canals.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  not  very  numerous ;  still  we  may  cite  Dantzig  on 
the  Vistula,  Stettin  on  the  Oder,  and  Galatz  on  the  Danube.§ 

In  seas  with  high  tides  the  principal  ports  are  found,  on  the  contrary, 

*  See  the  chapter  entitled  Lakes. 

t  Von  Sass,  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  de  St.  Petersbourg,  t.  viii.,  C. 

t  See  the  chapter  entitled  Rivers, 

§  Ernest  Desjnrdins,  De  Vemhouchure  du  Rhone. 
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not  on  the  maritime  coast-line,  but  on  the  rivers,  and  even  at  a  cerl 
distance  from  the  mouth,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  tide  rises  t^ 
a  day,  thus  changing  the  river  into  a  true  maritime  gulf  London,  H 
burg,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  many  other  great  commercial  cit 
have  been  gradually  built,  in  consequence  of  the  necessities  of  comme 
as  far  as  possible  inland  at  the  precise  spot  where  the  depth  of  water  : 
the  force  of  the  tide  allow  ships  to  approach  easily.  Nevertheless,  si 
the  ships  of  the  present  day  draw  much  more  water  than  those  of 
aucestora,  the  result  is  that  a  number  of  poits  on  rivers  have  become 
sufficient.  It  is  thus  that  Rouen  has  been  gradually  replaced  by  Ha 
as  the  port  for  international  commerce.  Thus  Nantes,  too,  has  seec 
these  days  a  rival  city  grow  up  in  the  village  of  St.  Nazaire,  so  moc 
but  a  few  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  hamlet  of  Verdon,  provided  soonei 
later  with  docks,  basins,  and  jetties,  will  become  likewise  the  real  c 
mercial  Bordeaux. 
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BOOK  IV.— THE  SHORES  AND  ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

l^ffCEgSANT  UODIFICATIONS  OP  THE    COAST  LINE. — THE    FIORDS    OP   8CAXDI- 
KAYIA  AND  OTUEB  COUNTRIES  NEAR  THE  POLES. 

The  sea,  every  wave  of  which  contains  perhaps  thousands  of  living 
organisms,  seems  itself  to  be  animated  by  a  vast  and  mighty  life.    Ever- 
clialiging  hues,  dark  as  fog  or  brilliant  as  the  sun,  pass  over  its  immense 
extent, its  surface  ripples  in  long  undulations,  or  rises  in  bristling  waves; 
its  shores  are  touched  with  a  border  of  foam,  or  disappear  under  the 
'White  mass  of  breaking  surf     Sometimes  it  breathes  a  scarcely  audible 
mannar,  and  again  it  combines  in  very  thunder  the  roarings  of  all  its 
Waves  dashed  and  broken  by  the  tempest.    By  turns  it  is  smiling  and 
tenible,  gracious  or  formidable.    Its  aspect  fascinates  us ;  and  as  we 
walk  along  its  shores,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  contemplating  and  inter- 
rogating it  ceaselessly.    Ever  moving,  it  symbolizes  life,  in  distinction 
t^  the  silent  and  passive  earth  which  it  assaults  with  its  waves.    And 
^ides,  is  it  not  always  untiringly  at  work  to  modify  the  contour  of  the 
continents,  after  having  once  formed  them  layer  by  layer  in  the  depth  of 
its  waters  ? 

The  most  important  part  of  the  geological  labors  of  the  ocean  is  hid- 
den from  our  eyes ;  for  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  abysses  that  the  sea  de- 
posits the  silica,  limestone,  chalk,  and  conglomerates  of  every  kind  which 
^ill  one  day  constitute  new  lands.  But  at  least  we  can  witness  the  con- 
tinual modifications  to  which  the  incessant  movement  of  the  soa  subjects 
the  shores.  These  modifications  are  considerable,  and  during  the  his- 
torical ages  a  number  of  coasts  have  already  completely  changed  their 
fonn  and  aspect.  Promontories  have  been  razed,  while  at  other  parts 
points  have  advanced  into  the  waves;  islands  have  been  transformed 
into  reefs ;  others  have  been  entirely  swallowed  up ;  others  again  joined 
to  the  main-land.  The  sinuous  line  of  the  shore  has  not  ceased  to  oscil- 
late, encroaching  here  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  there  on  the  con- 
tbental  surface.  •  The  action  of  the  sea  is  double ;  it  is  constantly  re- 
touching the  contours  of  its  basin,  either  by  wearing  away  the  rocks  that 
*^rder  it  and  carrying  away  the  strand,  or  by  casting  up  on  its  coast  the 
alluvium  and  wreck  of  every  kind  that  it  tosses  in  its  waves.  All  that 
U  ingulfs  on  one  side  it  gives  back  elsewhere  under  another  form. 

Before  the  sea  had  modified  its  shores  by  destroying  peninsulas  and 
filling  up  bays  and  estuaries,  the  form  of  the  coast  was  certainly  much 
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less  regular  thai^t  is  nonr  in  the  outline  of  moat  countries^  If  tbe  ma- 
rine waters  were  raised  by  a  sudden  revolution  to  100  or  200  ynrds 
above  their  present  level,  the  ocean,  inundating  atl  the  river  valleys  to  il 
very  great  distance  from  the  present  shoixis,  would  suddenly  enter  in 
elongated  gulfs  into  tbe  depressions  of  the  continent,  and  change  all  the 
valleys  and  lateral  gorges  into  bays.  In  the  place  of  each  of  those  river- 
mouths  which  hardly  indent  the  normal  line  of  the  coast,  deep  hollows 
would  be  opened,  dividing  into  nuraberiess  ramifications.  But  a  work  in 
the  opposite  direction  will  instantly  be  commenced  when  this  change  in 
the  outline  of  the  shores  is  accomplished.  On  the  one  side,  the  water- 
courses, bringing  down  their  alluvium,  will  gradually  fill  the  upper  val- 
leys, and  little  by  little  restrict  the  domain  of  the  maritime  conquests. 
Ou  the  other  side,  the  ocean  will  also  labor  by  its  dunes  along  the  coast, 
its  banks  of  sand  or  shingle,  to  take  away  from  its  surface,  all  those  new 
bays  that  the  sudden  increase  of  its  waters  had  given  it.  After  an  in- 
definite lapse  of  centuries,  the  shore  would  finally  re-assume  the  gently 
ondulated  form  that  the  greater  number  of  coasts  now  present. 


Fig.  4S.— LTuQord,  Korwiy. 

There  are  still  many  countries  where  this  donble  work  of  the  sea  and 
the  continental  waters  has  hardly  commenced.  Those  lands  whose  coast- 
line, thus  preserving  its  first  foi'm.is  still  deeply  indented,  arc  all  situated 
at  a  great  distance  fiom  the  equator,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Polar 
zone.  In  Europe,  the  western  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  fiom  the  promontory 
of  Lindesnaes  to  the  North  Cape,  are  jagged  by  a  series  of  these  ^'ortfo,* 
or  ramified  gulfs,  and  not  only  the  shore  of  the  continent,  but  all  those  isl- 
ands also  which  form  a  sort  of  chain  parallel  to  the  M^orwegian  plateau, 
are  fringed  with  peninsulas  and  cut  into  by  small  Qords,  winding  in  im- 
mense passages.  Among  these  indentations,  which  increase  the  length 
of  the  coast  tenfold,  and  give  to  the  coast-line  a  border  of  innumerable 
peninsulas,  more  or  less  parallel,  some  are  pretty  uniform  in  aspect,  ancl 
•  Called  in  Scotland  jfrtA*. 
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resemble  enormous  trenches,  hollowed  out  in  the  thickness  of  the  conti- 
nent; Dtbera  are  divided  into  several  lateral  fjords,  which  make  the  iii- 
[and  waters  an  almost  inextricable  labyrinth  of  channels,  straits,  and 
hap.  The  total  development  of  the  coasts  is  bo  much  increased  by  these 
iideotBtions,  that  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  whose  length  in  n 
straight  line  is  about  1 180  miles,  is  increased  to  above  8000  miles  by  the 
bends  and  turnings  of  the  shore,  which  is  more  than  the  distance  from 
Firis  to  Japan. 
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The  plateaux  of  Scandinavia,  terminating  abruptly  above  the  North 
Sea,  tlie  slopes  which  command  the  sombre  defiles  of  the  fjords,  are  ah 
•Mxt  always  very  steep ;  there  are  some  which  rise  in  perpendicular  or 
eien  overhanging  walls,  serving  as  a  pedestal  to  high  mountains.  It  is 
tboK  that  the  Thorsnuten,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bei^en,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  attains  an  elevation  of  above  5250  feet  at  less 
"•M  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore.  In  many  a  bay  of  Western 
Norway  cascades  are  seen  to  leap  from  the  top  of  tlie  cliff,  and  precipi- 
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tate  thcmst-lves  in  one  jet  into  the  sen,  so  lliat  vessels  can  glide  beiwi-en 
the  wftlls  of  the  rocks  and  the  parabola  of  the  I'oaring  cataracts.  Below 
tlie  watev  the  escarptucnts  ara  continued  also  Id  most  of  the  gnlfs,  so 
that  in  certain  defiles  of  rocks,  whose  breadth  from  cliff  to  cliff  is  only 
from  300  to  COO  feet,  the  lead  must  bo  thrown  to  a  depth  of  from  272  to 
327  fathoms  before  touching  the  rocky  bottom.*  In  the  "Toilers  of  the 
Sea,"  Victor  Hugo  con-ectly  cites  the  Lysefjord  as  most  fearful  to  con- 
template among  its  gloomy  approaches,  many  of  which  arc  forever  de- 
prived of  a  ray  of  sun  by  the  high  walls  of  rocks  which  inclose  thcni. 


Tliis  enormous  cutting,  of  an  almost  perfect  regularity,  penetrates  above 
28  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  though  in  several  places  it 
hardly  exceeds  19C5  feet  in  breadth;  its  walls  rise  to  3270  and  3600 
feet  in  height,  and  near  the  edge  the  lead  only  touches  the  ground  at 
about  220  fathoms.f  Doubtless  the  fii'st  seaman  who  sailed  over  the 
dark,  tranquil  waters  of  this  abyss  must  have  advanced  with  a  sort  of  hor- 
ror, asking  at  each  new  turn  of  the  .ipproach  whether  ho  was  not  goiug 
to  see  some  terrible  god  rise  before  him.  Even  now  it  is  not  without  a 
shudder  that  one  penetrates  into  this  gloomy  defile,  where  the  ancients 
would  doubtless  have  seen  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 
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Tie  islsnda  of  Spitzbei^en,  Fiiroo,  and  Shetland  present  also  in  their 
ontlJiie  hundreds  of  fjords,  like  thoBO  of  Scaudinnvia,  The  coasts  of  Ice- 
land, Labrador,  and  Western  Grccnlaud,  those  of  the  islands  of  tlic  Polai* 
Arehipelsgo,  and  finally  the  Ameiicaii  coast-line  of  the  Pacific,  from  the 
long  peninsula  of  Alaska  to  the  labyi'iiith  of  Vancouver's  Islands,  are  no 
I»>  rich  in  indentations  than  the  coast  line  of  ^  orn  a\  Tlic  shores  ol 
Scotland  arc  deeply  cut  in  the  same  it  ay  but  only  on  the  western  suk 
where  there  are  besides  numerous  islands  reproducing  in  mniiiture  tht 
maze  of  promontories  and  bays  of  the  mam  tind  That  part  ot  Ireland 
tnined  toward  the  open  sea  develops  itself  il^o  into  i  suicls  ton  of  rocky 
peniDsnloB,  separated  by  narrow  gulfs  but  to  tlit.  «oiith  and  eist  the 
coasts  of  tfae  British  Islands  are  miieli  less  laricd  in  foim  ind  sweep  ni 
IoD2,r^nlar  curves.  In  France  we  baidly  find  n  vestige  of  indentations 
lite  those  of  the  Xorwegian  fjords,  except  at  the  extremity  of  Diittany 
ami  there  does  not  even  exist  a  word  m  tin,  Hngmgo  to  dtei"mte  them 


^"  Spain,  in  the  same  way,  the  paii  of  the  peninsiili  turned  tomid  the 
north-west,  and  where  the  ports  of  Ferrol  and  Corui  a  open  is  the  only 
one  which  presents  some  lincii  of  fjouls  Inlt  filled  up     Tno  conntiieson 
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the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  have  their  coasts  also  cut  into  fjords, 
partially  obliterated  by  alluvium;  these  are  Asia  Minor  and  Dalmatia, 
whose  high  mountains,  formerly  covered  with  glaciere,  overlook  narrow 
bays  with  fantastic  outlines  like  the  mouths  of  Cattaro ;  but  along  thesft 
two  shores  the  peninsulas  of  the  coast-line  are  still  uniformly  turned  to- 
ward the  west. 

To  the  south  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Archipelago,  on  the  coast-line  of 
warm  or  torrid  countries,  no  more  fjords  are  seen.  To  find  a  similar 
formation  of  shores  we  must  traverse  the  entire  continent  of  America  to 
its  southern  extremity.  The  fjords  only  commence  beyond  the  uniform 
coast-line  of  Chili,  with  the  Island  of  Chiloc,  its  numerous  bays,  and  the 
net-work  of  straits  in  the  Archipelago  of  Magellan  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 
This  is  the  only  region  in  the  southern  hemisphere  where  the  astonishing 
phenomenon  of  tortuous  and  deep  valleys  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  sea 
is  witnessed.  As  to  the  countries  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  no  inden- 
tations can  be  recognized  in  them,  since  the  Contours  of  the  bays  and 
capes,  the  gulfs  and  peninsulas,  are  all  filled  by  the  snouts  of  glaciera  and 
by  continuous  ice-fields. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FILLING   UP   OP  THE   FJORDS  BY  MARINE   AND  FLUVIAL  ALLUVIUM. 

The  comparative  study  of  all  the  shores  leads  thus  to  the  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  that  fjords  are  only  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  cold  countries, 
and  that,  with  equality  of  temperature,  they  are  much  more  numerous 
and  hetter  developed  on  the  western  coasts  than  on  those  turned  to  the 
east.  Why  does  this  strange  geographical  contrast  occur  between  the 
varions  shores,  according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  to  the  north 
or  south,  to  the  west  or  east?  Why  have  the  strands,  and  even  the  cliffs, 
bathed  by  a  warm  or  temperate  atmosphere,  assumed  in  the  outline  of 
their  curves  such  a  great  regularity,  while  the  valleys,  opened  in  the 
thickness  of  the  plateaux  of  Scandinavia,  Greenland,  and  Patagonia,  have 
preserved  their  primitive  form?  A  cause  whose  effects  are  produced 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
continents,  in  the  northern  islands  of  America  and  Europe  and  in  the 
Magellanic  Isles,  must  necessarily  have  been  a  great  geological  phenome- 
non, acting  during  an  entire  age  of  our  planet. 

This  phenomenon  was  the  special  climate  which  during  the  glacial  pe- 
riod made  itself  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  transformed  the 
mountain  snows  into  long  rivers  of  ice.  The  map  speaks  for  itself,  so  to 
say ;  it  relates  clearly  how  the  fjords,  those  ancient  indentations  of  the 
coast-line,  have  been  maintained  in  their  primitive  state  by  the  prolonged 
sojourn  of  glaciers.*  In  fact,  the  cold  period,  the  unequivocal  witnesses 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  even  in  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  naturally  lasted 
longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  than  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the 
temperate  regions.  This  glacial  period,  which  terminated  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  centuries  ago  on  the  burning  shores  of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  has 
ceased  at  a  relatively  recent  epoch  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  England. 
At  an  age  still  nearer  our  historical  time,  the  fjords  of  Scandinavia  have 
|>wn  in  their  turn  freed  from  the  glaciers  that  filled  them ;  while  quite 
m  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  Antarctic  regions  there  are  countries 
^  vhere  the  rivers  of  ice  still  descend  into  the  sea,  and  stretch  far  into 
tke  gulfs.  The  glacier  of  the  Bay  of  Magdalene,  which  Messrs.  Martins 
and  Bravais  have  explored,  projects  far  into  a  fjord  which  is  fifty-five 
fethoms  deep ;  and  the  terminal  cliff  of  ice,  driven  out  by  the  weight  of 
we  upper  snows,  presents  a  curved  line,  turning  its  convexity  toward  the 
open  sea.  On  still  colder  coasts,  such  as  the  north  of  Greenland,  and  at 
^ke  South  Pole,  the  outline  of  the  Antarctic  countries,  even  the  bays  are 
entirely  filled  up  with  ice,  and  this  running  into  the  sea  gives  a  regular 

*  See  the  chapter  entitled  Snow  and  Glaciers;  Oscar  Feschel,  Ausland,  1866. 
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outline  to  the  whole  coast.  The  waves  of  the  open  sea  dash  against  a 
long  wall  of  crystal,  and  the  icy  layers  disguise  the  true  form  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  continents,  as  the  fluvial  alluvium  and  marine  sand-banks 
do  in  other  climates.  Nevertheless,  deep  valleys,  hidden  by  the  ice-fields, 
are  also  cut  into  the  line  of  these  polar  coasts  too,  and  in  a  future  geo- 
logical period,  when  the  ice  shall  have  disappeared,  these  incisions  of  the 
continent  will  become  in  their  turn  fjords,  similar  to  those  of  Scandinavia. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  bays  of  Scandinavia  were  filled  with  ice,  as 
those  of  Northern  Greenland  are  in  our  days,  they  preserved  their  primi- 
tive form,  excepting  that  the  lateral  walls  and  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
w^ere  grooved  and  polished  by  the  friction  of  the  mass  in  movement  and 
the  fragments  which  it  carried  with  it.  The  blocks  of  stone  fallen  on 
the  snow  and  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  the  heai)8  of  pebbles  and 
earth  torn  by  storms  and  thaws  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  formed 
moraines  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  now  seen  on  the  diminished 
glaciers  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains.  But  these  moraines,  instead  of 
crumbling  away  with  the  ice,  in  some  valleys  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  sea,  were  carried  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  ijords  in  the  open  sea, 
and  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  waves  with  the  pieces  detached  from 
the  glacier  itself.  The  successive  debris  of  rocks  and  pebbles  must  nec- 
essarily gradually  raise  the  frontal  submarine  moraine ;  and,  in  fact,  at 
the  entrance  of  all  the  Scandinavian  fjords  heaps  of  deposit  are  found  ris- 
ing like  ramparts  out  of  the  deep  water.  The  seamen  of  Norway  give 
the  name  of  "sea-gates"  to  these  natural  barricades,  which  serve  as  limit 
to  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  where  the  fish  from  the  neighboring  waters 
assemble  in  myriads.  Off  the  coasts  of  Western  Scotland,  as  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  small  gulfs  of  Finistcrre,  the  ridges  of  submarine  banks 
and  reefs  are  observed,  which  are  probably  nothing  else  than  ancient 
terminal  glacial  moraines. 

After  the  period  which  preceded  the  present  era,  the  glaciers  of  Scandi- 
navia HBtreated  little  by  little  into  the  interior  of  the  fjords,  then  ceased 
to  touch  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  their  lower  extremity  mounted  higher 
and  higher  in  the  ojfen  valleys  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
then  that  the  immense  geological  labor  of  filling  up  the  bays  commenced 
for  the  torrents  and  the  sea.  The  fluvial  waters  brought  their  alluvium, 
and  deposited  it  as  an  even  strand  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  while 
the  sea  leveled  with  sheets  of  sand  or  mud  all  the  fragments  of  rocks 
which  it  had  worn  away  by  its  waves.  Already  in  a  great  number  of 
Norwegian  fjords  this  work  of  transforming  the  domain  of  the  watera 
into  firm  land  has  made  very  sensible  progress,  and  if  we  knew  the 
amount  per  century  of  the  augmentation  to  the  shores,  we  should  be  able 
to  calculate  approximately  the  epoch  at  which  the  valley  was  free  from 
ice.  On  the  inclined  eastern  side,  toward  the  open  country  of  Sweden, 
an  analogous  work  is  accomplis(hed ;  there  the  glaciers  have  been  re- 
placed, not  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  by  the  lacustrine  waters  divided 
into  different  basins,  and  these  waters  also  I'etreat  gradually  befoi-e  the 
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iHnriDm  of  the  torrents.  In  the  same  way,  in  tho  great  chain  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  several  deep  depressionB,  formerly  the  beds  of  immense  gla- 
cier!, have  become  a  sort  of  continental  fjoi-d,  such  as  the  lakes  of  Mag- 
gioR,  heo,  Lngano,  Como,  and  Garda,*  TbcHe  lacustrine  basins  are 
dosed  at  the  south  by  large  moraines,  like  the  sea-gates  of  Norway,  and 
their  waters,  like  those  of  the  fjords,  are  gradually  displaced  by  the  al- 
InTiiim  broujjlit  down  by  Alpine  torrents. 


Situated  niore^  to  the  Hoiith  than  the  fjords  of  Scandinavia,  and  nearer 
the  gcnirce  of  the  warm  current  flowing  from  the  Antilles,  the  westcni 
wj!  of  Scotland  most  have  been  free  from  ice  long  before  tlie  coasts  of 
honriy,  and  it  was  still  earlier  that  the  indentations  of  the  coast-lines 
•^f  Ireland  and  Brittany  ceased  to  Ecrvo  as  beds  to  the  solidified  snows 
of  the  son-ounding  mountains.  As  to  the  shores  of  tlie  British  Islands 
timed  to  the  east  toward  the  North  Sea,  ihey  h.ivo  certainly  long  been 
irctd  from  ice,  for  then,  as  now,  the  winds  from  tlie  west  and  south-west 
peruled  in  Europe,  and  can-ied  tlie  rains  over  the  slopes  of  the  mount- 
""is  iDcline<l  toward  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  opposite  slope  the  glaciers  arc 
Wner  melted,  becaiise  of  the  want  of  the  necessary  moisture.  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  striking  contrast  presented  in  the  Biitish  Isles  and  Ice- 
■  0«»r  rci4;hel,  Aualamd,  ISGC. 
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land  by  the  ncstcrii  coasts  all  cut  into  deep  bays,  and  the  eastern  shorts 
whose  fjords  are  less  deep,  or  cveii  corapletely  obliterated  by  alluvium. 
Ill  the  same  way,  at  the  south  of  America,  the  rains  being  much  more 
abundant  on  the  western  slojM  of  the  mountains  of  Patagonia,  the  gla- 
ciers have  descended  much  lower  into  the  valleys,  and  the  f  joi-ds,  pre- 
served by  the  ice  in  their  primitive  state,  make  all  this  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican coast-lino  a  real  labyrinth.  The  fonn  of  the  continents  themselves 
must  be  explained  by  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 


Fli-.  03.— FJunlB  at  ttic  3nnIh-e«Et  o(  Iceland. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  glaciei-s,  the  work  of  rendering  the  shores  rej;- 
itlar  goes  on  in  the  various  countries  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  continents,  the  depth  of  the  fjords,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  constitute  their  geographical  circumstances.  In  certain 
countries  where  the  rivers  are  of  little  importance,  as  in  the  peninBulas 
of  Denmark  and  in  Mecklenbni-g,  the  fjords  are  first  closed  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  and  then  become  long  and  iiai-row  lagunes,  separated  from  the 
salt  waves  by  the  sandy  beaches.  Those  gulfs,  on  the  contrary,  where 
great  rivers  discharge  themselves,  are  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvium  in 
those  parts  the  farthest  from  the  ocean,  and  are  changed  little  by  little 
into  estuaries.  Finally,  many  shores,  among  others  those  of  eastern  Ice- 
land, pi-esent  a  gi-eat  number  of  fjords,  one  beside  the  other,  which  ore 
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d  at  the  same  time  nbovo  and  below  by  tlie  deposit  from  ilie  sea, 
ud  that  of  the  Btreams  from  the  interior.  It  is  thus  that  a  muUitudc  of 
■KicDt  gulfs  in  Scandinavia,  England,  and  France  have  been  gradually 
chaoged  into  dry  laud.  The  galfa  of  Cliristlansand,  in  Korway,  of  Ca- 
RDlaii,iQ  France,  formerly  projected  in  all  directions  from  deep  abysses, 
lie  place  of  which  is  occupied  now  by  fields  and  marshes. 


Fiif.  M.-FiUeil-aii  FJorda  ot  Cbriili^mMuil.    ■ 

Whatever  may  be  the  diveraity  of  means  employed  by  nature  in  filling 
■>p  (he  ancient  glacial  bays,  the  labor  is  neeomplisliod  in  due  time,  and 
»e  may  state  that  from  tlie  temperate  to  the  equatorial  zone  the  curves 
•rf  the  Bborc  increase  in  regularity.  The  innumerable  ports  which  pene- 
tfite  deep  into  the  northern  lands  are  succeeded  in  tlic  south  by  more 
wd  more  inhospitable  maritime  shores,  because  of  destitute  indentations. 
And  on  the  coasts  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  destitute  of  the  mouths 
oTriverd,  vessels  must  sail  along  for  hundreds  of  leagues  before  finding 
'  harbor  of  refuge.  It  is  the  three  Bouthern  continents,  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  which  pi-esent  in  their  outline  a  most  nnifonn  de- 
velopment of  coast  and  are  most  destitute  of  bays. 

If  we  can  rightly  consider  each  glacier  as  a  uatui-al  tliermomctcr,i  11  di- 
nting by  its  advance  and  retreat  all  the  changes  of  local  temperature, 
we  may  in  the  same  way  regard  the  general  character  of  the  coasts,  from 
•he  fjords  of  Greenland  and  Norway  to  the  long  shores  of  Equatorial 
A&ica,as  a  visible  representation  of  the  changes  of  temperature  which 
tnre  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  since  the  glacial  epoch.     If 
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by  long  and  patient  study  we  enccced  in  measuring  the  time  wbich  is 
nocesBary  for  the  alluvium  of  the  Bca  and  rivers  thus  to  modify  the  forms 
of  valleys  once  filled  with  ice,  we  can  then  estimate  the  amount  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  eince  the  glacial  epoch.  This  vague  period,  which  ac- 
cording to  various  geologists  comprehends  thousands  oi*  millions  of  yean, 
will  assume,  at  least  for  the  times  nearest  to  us,  a  more  precise  meaning, 
and  will  arrange  itself  like  tlie  centuries  in  the  chronology  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

DESTRUCTION    OP    CLIFFS. — THE    COASTS    OF    THE    CHANNEL. — THE    STRAITS 

OP  DOVER. ACTION    OP    SHINGLE    AND    SAND.  —  GL\NTS'    CALDRONS. — 

SPOUTING  "WELLS   ON  THE   COASTS. — TIDAL  WELLS. 

Although  there  is  necessarily  an  equilibrium  between  the  work  of  dem- 
olitioQ  and  that  of  reconstruction,  we  would  nevertheless,  at  first  sight, 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  sea  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  destruc- 
tion. On  contemplating  the  cliflTs,  those  perpendicular  walls  which  on 
various  coasts  rise  many  hundreds  of  yards  above  the  level  of  the  scp, 
we  are  stmck  with  awe  to  sec  how  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  waves 
bave  been  sufficient  thus  to  cut  the  mountains  and  hills  whose  bases 
were  formerly  gently  sloped  to  the  water.  From  the  top  of  these  cliffs, 
we  see  the  tumultuous  ocean  spread  at  their  feet  like  a  plane  surface,  and 
we  no  longer  distinguish  the  billows  but  by  their  reflections,  or  the 
breakers  but  by  their  garland  of  foam;  the  multiplied  sound  of  the 
waves  melts  into  one  long  murmur,  which  dies  away  and  rises  to  die 
away  again.  And  yet  this  water,  which  we  see  below  at  such  a  great 
depth,  and  which  seems  powerless  against  the  solid  roc!^,  has  thrown 
down  piece  by  piece  all  that  part  of  the  hill  or  mountain,  of  which  the 
cliff  is  but  a  gigantic  memorial,  then,  after  having  thrown  down  these 
enormous  masses,  it  has  reduced  them  to  sand,  and  perhaps  caused  the 
very  trace  of  them  to  disappear.  Often  not  even  a  rock  remains  where 
promontories  once  jutted  out.  The  phenomena  ascertained  even  during 
the  short  life  of  man  are  facts  so  grand  in  their  progress,  and  so  remark- 
able in  their  effects,  that  an  English  savant.  Captain  Saxby,  has  proposed 
to  make  of  them  a  special  science,  Ondavorology* 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  destructive  force  exercised  by  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate  them  on  a  tempestuous  day  from 
the  height  of  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Dieppe  or  Havre.  At  our  feet  we  see 
the  army  of  whitening  billows  rush  to  the  assault  of  the  rocks.  Driven 
at  the  same  time  by  the  wind,  the  tide,  and  the  lateral  current,  they  leap 
over  the  rocks  and  shelves  of  the  shore,  and  strike  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
obliquely.  Their  shock  causes  the  enormous  walls  to  tremble  to  the  very 
wimmit,  and  the  roar  reverberates  in  all  their  angles  with  an  incessant 
thunder.  Dashed  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock  with  terrible  force,  the 
water  sweeps  away  all  the  clayey  and  chalky  matter,  and  gradually  lays 
bare  the  solid  beds,  wrenches  largo  blocks  out  of  them,  rolls  them  on  the 
«trand,  and  breaks  them  into  shingle,  which  it  drives  along  with  a  dread- 
ftl  noise.  Through  the  eddy  of  boiling  foam  which  besieges  the  shore, 
one  can  only  now  and  then  perceive  the  work  of  demolition ;  but  the 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  Januan*,  1864. 


Fig.  U.— Raids  oi  the  Dowui. 
naves  arc  so  laden  with  fragments  that  tbcy  present  a  blackisli  or  cartli 
color,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  can  be  meai 
nrcd,and  we  can  calculate  the  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  stone  ingulfed  c 
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transformed  into  shingle  and  sand.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  18G2, 
daring  one  of  the  most  terrible  tempests  of  the  century,  M.  Lennier  saw 
the  sea  batter  down  the  rocks  of  La  H6ve  to  a  thickness  of  more  than 
fifty  feet  Since  the  year  1100,  the  waters  of  the  Channel,  aided  by  rain, 
frost,  aud  other  agents,  that  act  strongly  on  the  upper  strata,  have  cut 
down  this  cliff  by  more  than  1 500  yards — that  is  to  say,  more  than  two 
yards  per  year.  The  spot  where  the  village  of  Sainte  Adressc  formerly 
stood  has  given  way  before  the  flood,  and  is  replaced  by  the  bank  of 
TEclat.*  M.  Bouniceau,  one  of  those  savants  who  have  specially  studied 
tbe  phenomena  of  erosion  of  shores,  estimates  the  fraction  of  cliff  which 
is  carried  away  by  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of  Calvados  at  above  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  on  an  average  yearly,  while  on  the  coasts  of  Seine  Infericure 
the  annual  erosion  may  be  considered  as  nearly  a  foot. 

In  some  places  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  England,  the  in- 
vasions of  the  sea  take  place  with  an  equal  or  even  superior  rapidity,  for 
the  farmei*s  generally  count  on  the  loss  of  about  a  yard  per  year  along 
the  cliff.f  To  the  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Kent,  the  watei-s  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  three  miles  toward  the  west  since  the  Roman  period. 
In  their  successive  invasions,  they  have  submerged  the  vast  domains  of 
the  Saxon  Earl  Goodwin,  and  have  replaced  them  by  the  terrible  Good- 
wm  Sands,  where  so  many  sliips  are  lost  every  year;  and  they  have 
transformed  the  narrow  lagunc  of  the  Downs  into  great  open  roads.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  M.  Marchal,!  the  total  amount  of  denuda- 
tion which  thfi  waters  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Channel  carry  on  every 
year  is  equal  to  above  thirteen  millions  of  cubic  yards. 

The  Straits  of  Dover  are  being  continually  enlarged  by  the  action  of 
atmospheric  influences,  the  waves,  and  the  current  which  flows  from  the 
Channel  into  tte  North  Sea.  The  patient  researches  of  M.  Tiiomc  de 
Gamond,  an  engineer  to  whom  we  owe  the  fine  project  of  the  interna- 
tional tunnel  between  France  and  England,  have  proved  that  the  cliff  of 
Gris-Xez,  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  Great  Britain,  loses  on 
an  average  more  than  twenty-seven  yards  per  century.  If  in  former  ages 
the  progress  of  erosion  was  not  more  rapid,  it  would  be  about  60,000 
years  before  the  present  epoch  that  the  isthmus  connecting  England  with 
the  continent  was  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  waves.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  to  indicate  any  date,  since  at  this  place  the  ground  has  sunk 
and  risen  at  various  intervals:  ancient  beaches  four  or  five  yards  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  submerged  forests,  testify  to  these 
snccessive  oscillations. § 

Along  the  coast  of  France,  to  the  east  of  Cape  Antifer,  the  pebbles  re- 
sulting from  the  denudation  of  the  cliffs  are  continually  advancing  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  Somme.    Arrested  at  about  six  miles  beyond  these 

*  Lamblardic,  Bnnde,  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
t  Beete  Jukes,  School  Manual  of  Geology^  p.  90. 
t  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies,  ler  sem.,  p.  201. 
§  Dny,  Geological  Magazine,  18GG. 
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Ya^I  tiiiity  clifiV,  by  the  iiromoDtoiy  of  Hourdcl,  so  iiamcd  from  tho  da 
{Af«rf,Fr.)  of  tlie  waves,  thoy  are  subsequently  takeu  up  by  the  cun-e 
which  runs  toward  the  strait.  Tiituratcil  moi-o  and  more,  they  tra\ 
from  saud-bank  to  saiid-bank,  and  after  having  passed  tlie  strait^  arc  ( 
posited  in  beds  of  mud  cither  on  the  aurface  of  tlie  innumerable  bauks  ' 
the  North  Sea,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  eastern  E 
glaud.  It  is  these  deposits  which  are  called  by  the  expiessive  name  < 
gain  de  flot  {"winnings  from  the  waves"),  in' the  neighborhood  oft 


Channel.  The  ten  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  fragments  taken  annual 
from  the  cliffs  of  Susses  and  Kent,  as  well  as. from  those  of  Calvados  a 
the  Pays  de  Caux,  are  carried  back  to  the  coasts  of  the  Dorthem  cot 
trios,  and  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  shores  of  the  Channel  that  the  p 
den  of  Holland  and  the  Fens  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolushirc  are  formed, 
consequence  of  this  double  work  of  erosion  at  one  point  and  de{>osit 
another,  tho  shores  situated  to  the  north  of  the  straits  present  a  peril 
contrast  with  the  coasts  of  the  Channel.  Wliile  tho  cliffs  of  Prance  a 
England,  on  the  borders  of  this  sea,  are  cut  into  concave  bays,  the  beact 
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Thich  ttretch  to  the  north  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  auifurmly  oxliihit  a 
eoDvei  arrangement.  The  waves  give  back  In  sand  and  mad  what  tliey 
luTe  taken  in  rocks  and  boulders.* 

We  mast  not  think  that  it  is  the  force  alone  of  tlio  bt'cakers  that  dc- 
moUsbes  the  cliffy  along  the  shore.  Tbe  sea  would  be  ulmoat  poweilcss 
^liost  the  hard  rocks  if,  on  approaching  the  Bhorc,  it  wns  not  chained 
vitb  all  kinds  of  ddbi'is,  blocks  and  pebbles,  sand  and  shcllu — piojecliles 
ntiich  are  hurled  by  every  wave  against  the  cliffs  which  oppose  them. 


^,. 


TuDg  thns  the  stones  that  have  fullcii  as  go  many  battcring-iams,  the 
IhOowb  roll  tbem  over  the  strand  to  the  foot  of  the  cliflii,  dash  them 
igtinst  the  projectbig  points,  and  finally  break  oS*  masses  and  reduce 
tbeiD  to  sand.  The  Band  itself,  incessantly  washed  against  the  rock^, 
>an  away  the  most  solid  layers  little  by  little,  and  thus  contiuues  the 
voik  of  destruction  commenced  by  the  shingle :  it  is  in  great  part  the 
riagmcnts  of  the  promontory  itself  which  serve  to  further  its  destnic- 
lioD.  On  all  the  rocky  coasts  of  Scandinavia, Scotland,  Ii-eland, and  Itiil- 
tanf,  the  mnltitude  of  reefs  that  extend  seaward  for  a  great  distaui^e 
^in  the  shore  arc  nothing  else  than  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  conti- 
ii-nt,  which  have  been  gradually  rnzed  by  deuud.ation  to  a  level  with  iho 


*Mcr.  From  the  top  of  any  hill  on  the  coasts  of  Paimpol,Mov!aix,and 
AbtrvracTi,  we  may  thus  distinguish  at  low  tide  what  was  the  primitive 
form  of  the  shore. 

'  Mnrchal,  Annates  det  Panti  e 
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The  deep  and  regular  excavations  known  under  ihe  name  of  "Giant 
Caldrons"  aro  the  most  curious  of  tbc  geological  feats  accompliiihed  b 
the  scattered  blocks.  Every  stone  reposing  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock  wbei 
the  waves  break  bollows  out  during  the  course  of  ages  a  kind  of  wel 
the  walls  of  which  are  polished,  and  planed  by  the  fiictioa,  Finali; 
these  cavities,  where  the  gradually  rounded  stone  does  not  Ccuse  to  osci 
late,  acquire  a  depth  and  width  of  ^cvcial  yards,  and  these  are  then, ai 
cording  to  tradition,  the  caldrons  whcie  the  giants  pi'epared  tbeir  repast 
in  former  times.  Very  remarkable  excavations  of  this  kind  exist  on  th 
tcoasts  of  Scandinavia,  whore  blocks  of  granite,  rolled  along  by  a  furioi 
sea,  are  retained  by  abi'upt  rocks  in  a  great  number  of  cavities. 

A  phenomenon  not  less  interesting  than  the  revolving  of  the  stones  i 
the  giants'  caldrons  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  columns  of  sea-wate 
which  spring  in  jets  through  the  fissures  of  the  rook.  When  a  larc 
wave  is  swallowed  up  in  one  of  the  fissured  eavei-ns  on  the  const,  its  foH 
is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  rock  resounds  as  with  tbe  discharge  0 
artillery,  Tbe  mass  of  water  drives  the  air  before  it,  and,  not  finding  I 
the  walls  that  surround  and  compress  it  a  large  enough  space  to  develo 
itself,  springs  through  the  crevices  of  tbc  vault.  Most  of  these  fissure 
gradually  sculptured  anew  by  the  waters  which  escape  from  them,  1 
length  assume  the  appearance  of  real  wells,  where  each  return  of  tb 
wave  is  signalize^  by  a  sort  of  geyser  of  variable  dimensions.  Thei 
ai-c  some  which  sprhig  several  yards  high,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  di 
tance,  like  the  jet  of  water  by  which  the  whale  betrays  himself  afar  of 
hence  arises  the  name  of  blond's  {souffi^tra)  given  in  many  countries  b 
sailors  to  these  phenomena  on  the  shore. 


FiR.  00.— ndal  WcllB. 

The  pressure  of  the  tide  does  not  make  itself  less  felt  than  tbe  force  c 
the  waves  in  the  inteiior  of  the  fissured  rocks  of  the  coast  It  does  no 
it  is  true,  cause  magnificent  fountains  to  spring  far  above  the  sea,  but 
lowers  the  level  of  the  water  in  all  the  wells  near  enough  to  the  shoit 
even  in  those  that  are  filled  with  fresh  water.  And  this  is  what  theor 
could  have  indicated  beforehand ;  the  mass  of  water  that  penetrates  fi 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock  retains  the  waters  which  infiltrate  from  tl 
interior;  the  latter,  salt  or  fresh,  remain  in  their  resen'oirs,  and  rise  at  tl 
same  time  as  tbe  tide;  then,  ivlion  the  ebb  commences, they  flow  into  tl: 
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sea,  and  ovei'flow  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  rising  water  ceases. 
Where  the  rocks  of  the  coast  are  much  fissured,  which  is  almost  every- 
where the  case  with  cliffs  composed  of  calcareous  strata,  there  exist  these 
"tidal"  wells,  which  rise  and  fall  alteniately  with  the  tide.  We  may 
specially  cite  those  of  Finland,  near  Wasa,  those  in  the  environs  of  Iloy- 
aiijOn  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  and,  above  all,  those  of  the  Bahama 
IsiandsL  In  many  of  these  islands,  all  the  wells,  without  exception,  are 
regulated  by  the  flow  of  the  sea.* 

There  are  even  certain  coasts  opening  so  deei)ly  into  large  hollows,  on 
tlieside  toward  the  sea,  that  the  waves  penetrate  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  A  curious  example  of  this  is  seen  in  that 
part  of  Louisiana  known  under  the  name  of  the  Attakapas.  There  the 
prairies  of  the  coast,  protected  against  the  tempests  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  chains  of  sand-banks  and  long  islands  parallel  to  the  shore,  incessant  I  y 
gain  upon  the  ocean.  But  they  are  only  solid  on  the  surface,  for  their 
roots  are  bathed  by  the  sea-water,  which  advances  far  into  a  bay  with 
invisible  outlines.  The  fishermen  do  not  fear  to  venture  on  these  float- 
iog  meadows,  resembling  fens  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  by  piercing  the 
ground  underneath  their  feet  that  they  procure  the  fish  hidden  in  these 
retreats. 

Nevertheless,  such  floating  shores  can  only  exist  on  a  small  number  of 
ooastB,  where  the  physical  circumstances  are  quite  exceptional ;  usually 
it  is  by  grottoes  and  caverns  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock  that  the  wa- 
ters of,  the  ocean  penetrate  far  into  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  there  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea  multitudes  of  those  rocky  gal- 
leries, but  only  those  are  known  that  are  open  to  the  strike  of  the  waves, 
lite  the  azure  grotto  of  Capri.  Lower  down,  the  water  closes  the  en- 
trance to  the  lateral  caverns,  which  will  doubtless  long  remain  unknown 
to  us.  But  if  we  can  not  explore  grottoes  still  filled  by  the  sea,  we 
can  at  least  see  on  elevated  coasts  like  those  of  Scandinavia  immense 
caverns  which  the  Avaves  once  freely  traversed.  One  of  the  most  impos- 
es grottoes  in  the  whole  world  is  that  which  penetrates  the  splendid 
rock  of  Torghatten,  rising  like  an  enormous  pyramid  to  more  than  900 
feet, on  an  island  of  Northern  Norway.  This  gallery,  through  which  sca- 
Dien  see  the  light  glimmering,  is  of  an  astonishing  regularity.  The 
thresholds  of  the  immense  portals,  one  of  which  has  an  arch  of  nearly  234 
feet,  and  the  other  of  nearly  144  feet  span,  are  found  on  each  side  to  have 
the  same  elevation  of  375  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ground, 
covered  with  fine  sand,  is  almost  level,  and  formed  like  the  floor  of  a 
tunnel,  where  carriages  might  roll.  The  lateral  walls  present  almost 
thronghout  a  polished  surface,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  the  hand  of 
^an,  and  rise  vertically  to  the  spring  of  the  arch ;  only  toward  the  cen- 
ti^  of  the  grotto  the  vault  is  less  elevated  than  at  the  two  extremities, 
^n  through  this  gigantic  telescope,  900  feet  long,  tHe  promontories, 
ttlets,  innumerable  reefs,  and  the  thdtisand  white  crests  of  the  breaker?, 

♦  R.  Thoma«8r,  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  Geographies  1864. 
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form  a  spectacle  of  incomparable  beauty,  esi^cially  when  the  sun  illu- 
mines the  whole  landscape  wath  its  rays.* 

When  the  waves  of  the  sea  can  not  enter  into  the  caverns  remote  from 
the  shore  except  by  narrow  channels,  it  often  happens  that  a  rivulet  of 
salt  water  regularly  flows  toward  the  interior  of  the  land,  without  ever 
returning  to  the  ocean.  This  strange  fact,  which  may  seem  at  first  sight 
a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature,  may  be  observed  on  various  points  on 
the  coast  of  calcareous  countries,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  the  neighboring  islands. 

Near  Argostoli,  a  commercial  town  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  four 
little  torrents  of  sea-water,  rolling  on  an  average  fifty-five  gallons  of 
water  per  second,  penetrate  into  the  fissures  of  the  cliffs,  flow  rapidly 
among  the  blocks  that  are  scattered  over  the  rocky  bed,  and  gradually 
disappear  in  the  crevices  of  the  soil.  Two  of  these  water-coui-ses  are 
sufficiently  powei'ful  to  turn  throughout  the  year  the  wheels  of  two  mills 
constructed  by  an  enterprising  Englishman.  Though  the  subterranean 
cavities  of  Argostoli  are  in  constant  communication  with  the  sea,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  canals  is  carefully  freed  from  the  sea-weed  that  could  ob- 
struct the  passage,  or  at  least  retard  the  current,  the  watere  are  not  the 
same  height  in  the  grottoes  as  in  the  neighboring  gulf.  This  is  because 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  Cephalonia,  dried  on  the  surface  by  the  sea-breeze 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  pierced  and  cracked  throughout  by  innu- 
merable crevices,  which  are  so  many  flues  aiding  the  circulation  of  the 
air,  and  the  evaporization  of  the  hidden  moisture.  We  can  compare  the 
entire  mass  of  the  hills  of  Argostoli,  with  all  their  caverns,  to  an  im- 
mense Alcarazay  the  contents  of  which  are  gradually  evaporated  through 
the  porous  clay.  In  consequence  of  this  constant  loss  of  liquid,  the  level 
of  the  water  is  always  lower  in  the  caverns  than  in  the  sea,  and  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  the  brooklets,  which  are  fed  by  the  waves,  descend  in- 
cessantly by  all  the  fissures  toward  the  subterranean  reservoire.  It  is 
probable  that  the  constant  evaporation  of  the  salt  water  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  in  the  cavities  of  the  island  of  enormous  saline  masses. 
Professor  Ansted  has  calculated  that  the  discharge  of  the  two  great  ma- 
rine streams  of  Argostoli  would  be  sufficient  to  form  each  year  a  block 
of  more  than  1 800  cubic  yards  of  salt.f 

♦  Vibe,  Kusttn  und  Meer  Norwegem^  Mittheilungtn  von  Petermann,  1860. 
t  The  Ionian  Islands  in  the  year  1863. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

UNDERMINING  OP  BOCKS.  —  VARIED  ASPECT  OF  CLIFFS.  —  PLATFORMS  AT 
THEIR  BASES. — RESISTANCE  OF  THE  COASTS. — BREAKWATERS  FORMED 
BY  THE  RUBBISH. — HELIGOLAND. — DESTRUCTION   OF  LOW  SHORES. 

All  tlie  rocky  promontoiies  exposed  to  the  violence  of  storms,  or  sim- 
ply washed  by  a  current,  are  undermined  at  their  base.  The  wearing 
away  is  accomplished  in  a  more  or  less  rapid  manner,  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  waves,  the  distribution  and  inclination  of  the  strata,  the 
hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  their  chemical  composition.  The  method  of 
destruction  depends,  at  the  same  time,  on  various  hydrological  and  geo- 
logical conditions.  Strange  as  this  assertion  may  appear,  the  water  of 
the  sea  can  even  in  certain  CDtses  destroy  the  rocks  on  its  bordere  by 
.  combnstion.  Thus,  the- cliffs  of  Ballybunion,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, long  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rampart  of  smoking  lava. 
Those  rocks  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  pierced  with  grottoes, 
and  sculptured  in  massive  and  fantastic  forms,  having  one  day  fallen 
down  very  extensively,  the  alum  and  iron  pyrites,  which  is  contained 
in  considerable  proportion  in  the  rocks,  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  sea-water.  A  rapid  oxydation  took  place,  and 
produced  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  set  the  whole  cliff  on  fire.  For 
weeks  the  rocks  were  burning  like  a  vast  coal  fire,  and  masfees  of  vapor 
and  smoke  rose  like  clouds  above  the  high  wall  besieged  by  the  surf. 
Scattered  around  the  space  where  the  fire  had  prevailed,  a  heap  of  melt- 
^  BCori8e,'and  clay  transformed  into  brick  by  the  violence  of  the  fire, 
was  to  be  seen. 

Since  such  is  the  diveraity  of  destructive  agents  employed  by  nature, 
that,  as  we  can  easily  understand,  the  aspect  and  form  of  the  rocky  coasts 
varies  likewise  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Thus  the  cliffs  of  England  and 
Normandy,  which  are  composed  of  somewhat  friable  rocks,  fall  when 
their  lower  strata  are  eaten  away,  and  their  sides  being  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  "  valleuses  "  (narrow  openings  where  temporary  or  perma- 
nent brooks  flow),  they  resemble  enormous  walls  from  150  to  300  feet 
Wgh.  In  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  chalky  rocks,  less  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  tempests  than  those  of  Western  Europe,  are  also  less 
abrupt,  and  forests  of  beech-trees  descend  like  sheets  of  verdure  over  the 
^ins  of  the  cliffs.  Elsewhere,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Liguria,  the 
promontories,  formed  of  limestone  rocks  harder  than  chalk,  do  not  fall  in 
^hen  their  lower  strata  are  earned  away  by  the  sea,  and  the  waves,  in- 
^ssantly  excavating  the  bases  of  these  rocks,  may  carve'them  into  colon- 
nades, arched  gate-ways,  winding  galleries,  and  vast  grottoes,  where  the 
trembling  water  lights  up  the  vaults  with  its  azure  hues.     Other  cliffs,  of 
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Avbich  the  promontory  of  Socoa,  near  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  may  be  considered 
as  a  type,  are  composed  of  slate  rocks,  variously  inclined  toward  the  sea. 
Worn  away  by  the  waves,  some  of  the  layers  of  schist  are  detached,  oth- 
ers bend  and  part  from  each  other,  like  the  pages  of  an  open  book,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  glide  in  long,  foaming  sheets  into  the  very  heait  of  tlie 
cliff,  to  spring  up  again  from  it  in  immense  spouts.  Finally,  on  other 
coasts  the  rocks  cut  by  vertical  fractures  are  gradually  isolated  from  one 
another,  and  separated  into  distinct  groups  by  tho  action  of  the  watei-s. 
Surrounded  by  a  roaring  sea,  they  rise  on  their  rocky  bases  like  towers, 
monstrous  obelisks,  gigantic  arcades,  or  crumbling  bridges.  Such  are  tlie 
innumerable  rocks  which  tower  above  the  waves  in  the  archipelago  of  tin- 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands.  Black,  slender,  and  enveloped  with  spray 
as  with  smoke,  these  wrecks  of  ancient  cliffs  justiiy  the  name  of  "chim- 
ney-rocks," which  the  English  have  given  to  many  of  tliem.  On  the 
northern  coasts  of  Norway,  not  far  from  the  polar  circle,  a  rock  rises  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves,  more  than  900  feet  high,  which  resembles  a  giant 
cavalier;  hence  its  name  of  Ilestmanden. 

We  see  that  the  rocks  which  the  sea-wave  has  eaten  away  are  very 
various  in  form.  Still,  we  may  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  inequali- 
ties of  cliffs  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  strata.  Tlie 
grooves  that  the  waves  slowly  hollow  out  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  the 
cavities  that  they  scoop  out  in  it,  the  arcades  and  grottoes  which  they 
excavate  there,  are  the  deeper  the  harder  the  stone  is,  for  the  beds  of  less 
solid  formation  fall  in  as  soon  as  the  lower  layers  are  eroded.  That  part 
of  the  cliff  which  is  only  wetted  by  the  foam  and  the  mist  of  minute 
drops  is  less  cut  up  than  the  base,  and  the  grooves  are  less  numerous 
there ;  but  no  vegetation  as  yet  appears.  Higher  up  a  few  lichens  give 
a  tint  of  greenish  gray  to  the  stone.  Finally,  those  bushes  which  delight 
in  breathing  the  salt  air  of  the  sea  make  their  appearance  in  the  angles 
and  on  the  cornices  of  the  rocks.  It  is  at  100  or  120  feet  high  that  this 
vegetation  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  cliffs  at  the  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.* 


Fig.  61.— CliflT  on  the  MuditerraoeaD. 

Notwithstanding  the  astonishing  variety  of  aspect  presented  by  cliffs 
composed  of  various  substances — chalk,  marble,  granite,  or  porphyry — 
we  can  still  observe  one  trait  of  singular  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the 

*  Bobla^-e  et  Virlet.     G.  Collegno,  Geologia  delV  Italia. 


FORMATION  OF  CLIFFS  WITH  PLATFORMS.  I4ft 

rocks  which  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  ab- 
rupt walla.  This  feature  consists  in  the  existence  of  one  or  two  plat- 
forms of  yarying  dimensions,  sitnated  at  the  base  of  the  escarpmcnlc. 


On  the  coasts  of  the  Afeditorranean  and  other  sens  with  a  very  slight 
tide,  where  the  level  of  the  waters  hardly  varies  excepting  under  the  iii- 
flaence  of  the  winds  and  storms,  there  13  but  a  single  one  of  these  plat- 
forms ;  while  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  wlici'c  the  tides  attain  a  height 
of  at  least  several  yards,  two  steps,  one  above  the  other,  extend  below 
the  wall  of  the  cliffs.  When  the  rock  is  very  hard  the  platforms  present 
but  a  few  yards  in  width,  and  perhaps  may  then  bo  compared  to  a  nar- 
row comitfe,  suspended  at  midway  between  two  abrupt  walls — that  of  the 
cliff,  and  that  which  plunges  into  the  abyss  of  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  rocks  are  easily  cut,  the  terrace  of  one  or  several  stages 
over  which  the  waves  roll  has  sometimes  many  hundreds  of  yards  in  width. 


race  of  ordiDnry  lorn  tides.       /.  Low  eqnlnoellal  tide*. 

At  luishmore,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  cliff  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  regular  steps  like  those  of  a  staircase  cut  oiit  for  giants.  The 
highest  step,  all  inonmbcvod  witli  blocks,  is  that  attained  by  the  waves 
during  a  tempest ;  lower  down  ai-a  those  bathed  hy  the  spring-tides,  and 
then  that  where  the  ordinary  tides  arc  arrested.'  Still  lower  are  the  inter- 
mediary terraces,  and  the  last  two  steps  of  the  stniroase  arc  those  where  the 
water  breaks  during  ordinary  ebb,  and  at  the  low  tides  of  the  equinoxes.* 
*  Kinahnn,  Gtologinal  Staffaane,  Angnst,  168S. 
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It  will  be  easily  uuderetood  that  these  submarine  ledges  were  foruiei ly 
efiabedded  iu  the  thickness  of  the  rock ;  they  have  resisted  the  assault  of 
the  waves,  while  the  higher  strata,  sapped  at  their  base  more  or  less  slow- 
ly, have  fallen  into  the  water.  As  the  force  of  the  waves  is  felt  much  less 
iu  the  mass  of  waters  than  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  rock  only  allows 
itself  to  be  cut  into  at  the  place  where  the  breakera  dash.  But  its  sub- 
merged slopes  remain  relativejy  intact,  and  maintain  more  or  less  exactly 
the  ancient  outline  of  the  coast.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  exists  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  other  seas,  the  level  of  which  oscillates 
alternately  with  the  ebb  and  flow,  two  platforms,  one  above  the  other, 
which  correspond,  the  one  with  the  level  of  low  water,  the  other  with 
that  of  high  water.  At  the  time  of  flow,  the  waves,  urged  by  the  tides, 
and  more  often  too  by  the  wind  which  accompanies  the  tide,*  dash  im- 
petuously against  the  rocky  walls,  and  push  on  vigorously  their  laboi-s  of 
destruction.  During  the  period  of  the  ebb,  on  the  contrary,  the  water 
which  breaks  on  the  shore  is  retained  by  the  cuiTcnt  of  low  water,  and  is 
as  though  attracted  toward  the  open  sea :  neither  docs  it  attack  the  clifl' 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  rising  tide.  The  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  force  of  the  waves  of  the  flow  and  those  of  the  ebb  can  be 
measured  by  the  respective  extent  of  the  intermediary  platforms. 

If  the  waves  march  constantly  to  the  assault  of  the  shore  to  transform 
into  cliffs  the  heights  of  the  coast,  the  latter,  on  their  side,  are  not  satis- 
fied with  merely  resisting  by  their  mass,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  hard- 
ness of  their  strata,  but  many  of  them  besides  take  care",  one  might  say, 
to  protect  their  threatened  base  against  the  waves.  A  thick  -vegetation 
of  sea-weed,  like  floating  hair,  drapes  the  cornices,  breaks  the  force  of  the 
suif,  and  changes  into  torrents  of  eddying  foam  the  enormous  rollei-s 
which  rush  to  attack  the  rocks  with  great  speed.  Besides,  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  rocks  comprised  between  the  levels  of  high  and  low  water  is 
covered  with  balani  and  other  shells,  numerous  enough  to  give  the  stone 
the  appearance  at  certain  hours  of  a  swarming  mass,  and  to  form  it  after- 
ward into  an  immense  immovable  carapace.f 

The  coaijts  thus  protected  are  precisely  those  which,  by  the  solidity  of 
their  rocks,  would  best  resist  the  attacks  of  the  sea.  As  to  the  cliffs, 
composed  throughout  their  thickness,  or  only  at  their  base  of  less  resist- 
ing materials,  they  gave  way  too  often  for  the  moUusks  and  sea-weed  to 
venture  in  great  numbers  on  that  part  of  the  rock  which  the  waves  have 
'just  assailed.  Great  blocks  detach  themselves  from  the  upper  strata, 
and  fall  on  the  beach.  Afterward,  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  they 
break  into  smaller  pieces,  then  into  pebbles,  which  the  surge  rolls  and 
chafes  incessantly.  Under  these  fragments,  constantly  moved  by  the 
wave,  no  germ  of  animal  or  plant  can  develop  itself,  no  living  organism 
brought  from  the  open  sea  can  exist  there.  A  desert  is  made  even  in 
the  waters  which  dash  against  the  roaring  mass. 

♦  See  the  section  entitled  The  Air  and  the  Winds.  • 

t  See  the  sections  entitled  The  Earth  and  its  Flora,  and  The  Earth  and  its  Fauna. 
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When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  cmmbling  masses  and  the  pebbles  of  the 
strand  which  themselves  serve  as  bulwarks  of  defense  to  protect  the  wall 
of  the  cliffs  from  fresh  damage.  Supported  in  a  slope  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  rock,  or  else  scattered  in  the  waves  and  transformed  into  shelves, 
the  fallen  blocks  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  retard  the  progress 
of  erosion.  It  is  thus  that  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Vintimillia,  the  lower  strata  of  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  a  sandy  clay, 
which  the  rain  alone  suffices  to  wash  away,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  talus 
of  masses  of  solid  conglomerate  detached  from  the  upper  layers,  which 
thus  protects  the  cliffs  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In  the  same  way,  on 
the  sterile  shores  of  Brittany,  the  blocks  of  granite,  cracked  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  converted  into  shingle  which  the  sea  carries  away  and  returns 
again,  maintain  intact  during  centuries  the  walls  of  rocks  of  which  they 
formerly  made  a  part. 

The  cliffs  of  Normandy,  composed  of  materials  much  less  hard  than 
those  of  the  promontories  of  Brittany,  are  also  more  easily  worn  away ; 
still,  we  must  attribute  their  rapid  erosion  principally  to  the  coastal  cur- 
rent which  carries  away  the  shingle  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  rocks. 
The  talus  of  fallen  blocks  constitutes  at  first  a  perfectly  sufficient  defense 
against  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  but  little  by  little  the  chalky  part  of  the 
rock  is  dissolved  and  deposited  here  and  there  on  the  mud-banks,  while 
the  masses  of  flint  disengaged  from  the  substance  of  the  stone  cease  to 
present  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  waves,  and  are  carried  away  into  the 
neighboring  bays  in  immense  processions  parallel  to  the  shcu*e.  On  the 
south  coast  of  England  the  current  of  the  coast  is  much  less  energetic, 
and  the  talus  can,  in  consequence,  long  resist  the  attacks  of  the  sea.  A 
few  years  ago  the  waters  undermined  with  a  threatening  rapidity  the 
base  of  the  cliff  which  rises  not  far  from  Dover,  on  the  western  side,  and 
which  the  English  have  consecrated  to  Shakspeare,  in  remembrance  of 
the  beautiful  description  which  he  has  given  of  it  in  Khif/  Lear,  To 
preserve  this  historical  promontory,  the  houses  that  it  supports,  and  the 
railroad  which  runs  through  it  in  a  tunnel,  they  formed  the  plan  of  blow- 
ing down  the  upper  part.  In  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  assem- 
bled to  see  this  new  spectacle,  they  fired  hundreds  of  pounds  of  powder 
buried  in  a  mine,  and  enormous  masses  of  rock  fell  with  a  crash  from  the 
top  of  the  hill ;  and  now  the  force  of  the  waves  is  broken  on  their  talus. 
Mr.  Beete  Jukes  thinks  that  durincf  eicchteen  centuries  this  cliff  and  the 
neighboring  rocks  have  been  worn  away  by  nearly  one  mile.* 

In  the  North  Se'a  there  is  an  island  which,  by  a  singular  misapprehen- 
sion, was  believed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Freya,  the  goddess  of  Love 
and  Liberty,  and  whose  ancient  name  of  Halligland  (land  with  the  inun- 
dated banks)  has  been  transformed  for  foreigners  into  that  of  Heligoland 
(Holy  Land).  The  island,  composed  entirely  of  mottled  stone,  formerly 
surrounded  by  cretaceous  beds,  presents  to  the  sea  all  round  a  cliff  about 
200  feet  high,  woni  away  at  the  base  by  the  waves.     By  employing  the 

♦  School  Manual  of  Geology^  p.  89.  • 
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heroic  means  wliicb  Uic  Eiiglisli  engiuccrs  have  applied  to  the  defense  of 
Shakspeai'c's  CliS*,  and  nliich  the  garrison  of  Heligoland  had  also  inangu- 
ratcd  in  the  year  1808,  by  honibarding  a  crumbling  cliff,*  the  iiihabitaDts 
might  surround  tlieir  island  with  a  great  circular  breakwater.  But  this 
dike  would  not  last  long,  for  the  strata  of  mottled  stone  do  not  contain 


those  beds  of  ijcbbles  which  serve  to  form  shingle  for  a  beach,  AU  the 
blocks  would  soon  be  dissolved  by  the  waves,  and  not  a  single  fragment 
remaining  to  protect  the  lower  strata  of  the  cliff  against  the  destructive 
action  of  the  waves,  the  work  of  erosion  would  freely  resume  its  course. 
*  HiJlier,  Xerd-See  StuditH,  p.  73. 


INUNDATIONS  OF  THE  COASTS.  I53 

Devoted  to  certain  destruction,  the  island  is  gradually  melting  in  the 
waters,  like  an  immense  crystal  of  salt 

The  learned  do  not  all  give  the  same  degree  of  confidence  to  the  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  ancient  extent  of  Heligoland.  Some,  such  as  Wie- 
bel,*  regard  those  testimonies  of  the  past  as  if  destitute  of  sufficient  au- 
thenticity, and  think  that  the  lessening  of  the  island  is  accomplished  very 
slowly.  Others,  on  the  contrary,!  more  respectful  to  the  affirmations  of 
the  chroniclers,  believe  that  in  the  space  of  five  centuries  the  island  has 
diminished  by  at  least  three-quarters.  However  it  may  be^it  is  certain 
that  the  partially  inundated  lands,  to  which  the  island  owes  its  name, 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  isthmus  still  united  Ileligolaud  to  an- 
other islet,  the  cliffs  of  which  rose  to  about  100  feet  in  height,  like  the 
principal  island :  two  excellent  ports,  which  gave  the  island  a  great  stra- 
tegical importance,  opened  to  the  north  and  south  between  the  two  rocky 
masses  and  their  submarine  extensions.  The  eastern  island  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  its  cliffs  are  replaced  by  a  few  dunes  and  sand-banks,  un- 
covered at  low  water:  the  ports  no  longer  exist,  and  the  ships  of  war 
drawing  most  water  can  sail  freely  where  the  isthmus  still  existed  less 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Who  would  now  recognize  in  this  rock 
of  Heligoland,  hardly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  about  2000  feet  broad, 
the  land  of  which  Adam  de  Bremse  speaks  in  1072,  and  which  was  theif 
"  very  fertile,  rich  in  corals,  in  animals,  and  birds,"  and  which  extended, 
says  Karl  MftUer, "  over  a  6j)ace  of  900  square  kilometres. "J  In  the  pres- 
ent day,  a  few  rows  of  potatoes  and  a  few  meagre  pastures  are  the  only 
remains  that  testify  to  the  ancient  fertility  of  Heligoland. 

If  the  sea  thus  destroys  countries  bordered  all  round  with  rocky  prom- 
ontories, it  respects  still  less  the  low  strands  which,  in  consequence  of 
some  modifications  in  the  geography  of  the  coasts,  or  in  the  relief  of  the 
submarine  banks,  are  situated  across  the  currents.  In  the  very  front  of 
Heligoland,  the  shores  of  Hanover,  Friesland,  and  Holland,  which  former- 
ly seemed  to  sink  gradually,§  offer  the  most  striking  example  o#this  de- 
stmctive  power  of  the  sea.  During  sixteen  hundred  years — that  is  to 
say,  ever  since  written  history  commenced  in  these  countries — the  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  has  been  nothing  but  an  incessant  sti-ife 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  watei-s.  During  this  period  the  great 
irruptions  of  the  sea  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  among  these 
there  are  some  which,  according  to  the  chronicles,  must  have  drowned 
whole  populations  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  During  the 
course  of  the  third  century,  tradition  tells  us  that  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren  was  separated  from  the  continent ;  in  800  the  Rhine  rose,  inundating 
the  country ;  the  palace  of  Caligula  {arx  Brltannica)  remaining  in  the 

♦  Die  Iruel  Helgoland. 

t  Von  Maack,  Zeittchrift  fur  die  algemeine  Erdkunde^  ISGO. 

*  Die  Ge/ahren  der  Khleswigschen  West  kuste:  Natur,  March,  1867. 

§  Sec  the  section  entitled  The  Slow  Oscillations  of  the  Terrestrial  Soil, 
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miJat  of  the  waves.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  sea 
made  a  new  irruption,  and  the  lake  Flevo  was  changed  into  a  gulf^  which 
was  Htill  more  enlarged  in  1225,  forming  the  Zuyder  Zee,  that  vast  laby- 
rinth of  sand-bauks,  which,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  is  still  a  de- 
pendency of  the  continent,  and  is  separated  by  a  long  row  of  islands  and 
dnnea  from  the  domain  of  the  ocean.  In  the  £1*31  yeai-s  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Gulf  of  Jalido  was  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  land,  and 
never  ceased  to  enlarge  itself  duiing  two  bundixid  years.  In  1230  the 
terrible  inundation  of  Frlesland  took  place,  which  is  said  to  liave  cof^t 
the  life  of  a  hundred  tliousand  men.  The  following  year  the  lakes  of 
Haarlem  overflowed  the  ground,  then,  gradually  increasing,  united  with 
each  other  to  expand  into  an  inland  sea  toward  the  middle  of  the  neven- 
tccnlh  century.  In  1277  the  gulf  of  the  Dollart,  which  is  nearly  twenty- 
two  miles  long  and  seven  miles  wide,  began  to  be  hollowed  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  fertile  and  populous  countries,  and  transformed  Fricsland 
into  a  peninsula.  It  was  only  in  1537  that  they  could  arrest  the  inva- 
sions of  the  sea,  which  had  devoured  the  town  of  Torum  and  fif\y  vil- 
lages. Ten  yeai-3  afler  the  first  invasion  of  the  waters  in  the  Dollart, 
an  overflowing  of  tfae  Zuyder  Zee  drowned  80,000  persons,  and  changed 
the  conflgui-ation  of  the  Dutch  coast-line.  In  1421,  seventy-two  villages 
ncre  submerged  at  once,  and  the  sea,  on  retiring,  left  only  an  archipelago 
ftf  marshy  islands  and  islets,  covered  with  reeds  and  banks  of  mud,  in  the 
place  of  fields  and  groups  of  habitations:  this  is  the  country  known  nn- 
der  the  name  of  Biesbosch  (forest  of  reeds).  Since  this  epoch  many  other 
hardly  less  terrible  catastrophes  have  taken  place  on  the  coasts  of  Hol- 
land, Friesland,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland.* 


fig.  i».-L>lB  i>r  Borkum  lu  ll;is. 
Of  the  row  of  twenty-three  islands,  which  extended  along  the  shore 
fifteen  centuries  ago,  only  sixteen  fragments  remain,  and  many  are  noth- 
ing else  than  simple  ridges  of  sand.  Tlie  Island  of  Borknm,  as  is  shown 
by  maps  with  less  than  a  century's  interval, has  been  singularly  lessened; 
the  Island  of  Wangerooge,  the  wreck  of  tlio  antique  country  of  Wanger- 
land,  which  was  once  united  to  the  continent,  and  extended  far  into  the 
sea,  was  in  1S40  still  a  flourishing  and  populous  island,  and  during  the 
■  Von  l[off;  VonHancIc;  Bercr;  BaiidisiuTi;  Karl  Muller,  etc. 
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summer  the  bathers  visited  it  in  ciowcls.  Now  it  is  a.  sti'and  of  mud  al- 
most eDtirely  abandonGd  The  lelaad  of  Nordstrand  has  ditninislied  by 
ele\  en  twelfths  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
of  the  twenty  four  I'dets  which  surrounded  it  300  years  ago,  there  only 
remain  eleven :  the  lead,  when  thrown  out  at  the  spot  which  was  former- 
ly ia  the  centre  of  the  island,  indicates  a  depth  of  seven  fathoms.  The 
bland  of  Sylt,  and  other  lands  of  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  have  been  also 
maeb  worn  away,  and  it  is  known  that  in  1825  the  sea  opened  a  way 
quite  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  by  hollowing  out  the  Strait  of  Lym- 
fjord* 

•MSUer,  G'/al,rtn  <.W  icUtiu-igicken  WtitkSstt:  Nalvr.  March,  18C7. 
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CILVPTER  XX. 

NORMAL   FORM   OP   SHORES. — CURVES   OF   "GREATEST  STABILTTT." — FORMA- 
TIOX  OP  NEW  SHORES. — COAST  BIDGES  AND   SAXD-BANKS. — IXLAXD  BAYS. 

The  shores  most  violently  attacked  by  the  sea  are  generally  those 
which  i)rcscnt  the  most  indentations  and  promontories.  The  waves 
break  most  of  all  against  the  advanced  capes  that  jut  out  faitbest  into 
the  domain  of  the  watei's ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  points  retreat  before 
the  tide  which  weal's  them  away,  the  destructive  power  of*the  waves  di- 
minishes ;  its  force  will  even,  in  time,  be  reduced  to  nothing  when  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  is  sufficiently  eroded,  and  describes  no  more  than  a 
slight  curve  in  front  of  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  outline  of  the  coast  which 
offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  assaults  of  the  sea  is  not  a  straight 
line,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  a  series  of  regular  and  rhythmical 
curves.*  The  waves  do  not  cease  to  labor  at  remodeling  the  shore  as 
long  as  the  latter  does  not  present  a  succession  of  creeks  gently  oarvcd 
from  promontory  to  promontory.  Each  one  of  these  rounded  bays  re- 
produces in  large  the  form  of  the  wave  >vhich  breaks  on  it,  drawing  on 
the  sand  of  the  beach  a  long  elliptical  curve  of  foam-flakes. 

The  coasts  of  mountainous  countries,  to  which  the  sea  has  already  giv- 
en the  desired  contours,  unite  an  extreme  graoe  with  an  admirable  maj- 
esty. Such  are  the  coasts  of  Provence,  of  Liguria,  of  Greece,  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Iberian  and  Italian  peninsulas.  Tliere  every  promontory, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  chain  of  hills  razed  by  the  waves,  lifts  its  ter- 
minal point  in  a  high  cliff;  each  valley  which  descends  toward  the  sea 
terminates  in  a  beach  of  line  sand,  with  a  pei-fectly  regular  curve.  Ab- 
rupt rocks  and  gently  slo])ing  beaches  alternate  thus  in  a  harmonious 
manner,  while  the  various  geological  formations,  the  greater  or  less  width 
of  the  valleys,  the  towns  scattered  on  the  heights  or  on  the  low  shores, 
the  curvatures  of  the  coast,  and  the  incessantly  changing  asi)ects  of  the 
water,  introduce  variety  into  the  whole  landscape. 

Sandy  shores,  as  well  as  rocky  coasts,  have  a  normal  profile  composed 
of  a  series  of  bays  and  points.  But  these  points,  the  relief  of  which  is 
modified  by  every  wave,  are  generally  more  rounded  in  their  extremity 
than  the  promontories  of  rock.  Tlie  monotonous  coast  of  the  Landes, 
Mhich  extends  over  a  length  of  nearly  140  miles, from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  to  that  of  the  Adour,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  shores 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea  model  at  their  will.  On  these  coasts  the  uni- 
formity of  the  landscape  is  complete.  The  traveler  in  vain  hastens  for- 
ward ;  ho  might  believe  he  had  hardly  changed  his  place,  so  immutable 
does  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  remain ;  always  the  same  dunes,  the  same 

*  Elic  de  Beaumont,  Bnude,  etc. 
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shells  scattered  on  the  snnd,  the  same  \i\ri\s  asseiiiltU'il  by  thoiisaiids  on 
tLe  edge  of  tlic  lagiinos,  the  sunic  lines  of  waves  ^vliicli  jiaraue  one  an- 
other, anil  break  with  great  noise  in  a  sheet  of  foaDi.  In  ilio  ivliole  field 
of  view  the  only  remarkable  objects  are  tlic  epars  of  shipwivcked  vessels 
tbt  can  be  seen  from  afar  on  tho  white  sand.  Howevtir,  the  glioi-e^ 
irliicli  present  the  most  regular  series  of  convex  and  coneavo  chivl's, 


which  one  might  call  the  outline  of  the  greatest  stability,  are  exposed 
also  to  r3|>id  erosions  when  the  bulwark  of  defense  which  flanks  them 
at  cither  of  their  extremities  yichln  to  the  )»ressnre  of  the  waves.  Thns 
the  ehorcs  of  Medoc,  which  ai-c  tho  coiithiuations  of  tho  nniform  coast 
of  Saintonge,  to  the  south  of  the  hay  of  the  Gironde,  have  incessantly  re- 
treated before  the  sea  ever  since,  the  rocky  promontory  (of  which  the 
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ledge  of  Cordouan  is  the  solo  remains)  disappeared  under  the  united  rav- 
ages of  the  river  and  the  ocean. 

But  if  the  sea  demolishes  on  one  side,  it  builds  uj-)  on  the  other,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  shores  is  compensated  for  by  the  creation  of 
new  coasts.  The  clays  and  limestones  torn  from  the  promontories,  the 
shingle  of  every  kind  which  is  alternately  thrown  up  on  the  shore  and 
swept  back  in  the  waves,  the  heaps  of  shells,  the  siiicious  and  calcareous 
sands  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  all  these  fragments,  arc  the  materi- 
als employed  by  the  sea  for  the  construction  of  its  embankment,  and  the 
silting  up  of  its  gulfs. 

It  is  on  each  side  of  the  cliffs  or  low  points  worn  away  by  the  waves 
that  the  work  of  reparation  commences.  Each  wave  accomplishes  a 
double  work,  for  in  sapping  the  base  of  the  promontory  it  loads  itself 
with  fragments  which  it  deposits  immediately  on  the  neighboring  strand; 
by  the  same  action  it  causes  the  point  to  retreat,  and  the  shore  of  the 
bay  to  gain.  Thus,  owing  to  two  series  of  apparently  contrary  results — 
the  razing  of  the  points  and  the  filling  up  of  the  bays — coasts  more  or 
less  deeply  indented  gradually  acquire  the  normal  form  with  gracefully 
rounded  curves.  Whatever  be  the  outline  of  the  primitive  coast,  each 
inflection  of  the  new  shore  rounds  itself  like  the  arc  of  a  circle  from 
promontory  to  promontory.  In  those  places  where  the  ancient  coast  was 
itself  semi-circular,  the  sand  or  gravel  cast  up  by  the  billows  is  deposited 
on  the  beach;  but  when  the  coasts  arc  irrcgfclar  and  indented  by  deep 
creeks,  the  sea  simply  leaves  them  and  constructs  sands  or  shingle  banks 
in  front  of  them,  which  end  by  becoming  the  tiiic  shore. 

The  formation  of  such  a  breakwater  may  be  explained  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  The  waves  of  the  open  sea,  driven  against  the  shore,  fii-st  strike 
the  two  capes  placed  as  guardians  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  bay; 
here  they  break  their  force,  and  are  thrown  back  against  the  tranquil  wa- 
ters of  the  bay.  Thus  arrested  in  their  speed,  they  deposit  the  earthy 
matters  which  they  hold  in  suspension,  and  also  the  heavier  fi-dgmeifts 
torn  from  the  neighboring  promontories.  At  the  entrance  to  the  fjgrds  of 
Scandinavia,  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  all  the  other  mountainous  countries 
with  deeply  indented  shores,  the  clear  and  deep  water  of  the  open  sea  only 
brings  with  it  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  debris,  and  can  only  form  a 
submarine  bank*  from  point  to  point.  But  along  the  lower  coasts,  where 
the  tide  drives  before  it  masses  of  sand  and  clay,  the  ramparts  of  allu- 
vium constructed  by  the  waves  emerge  gradually  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters. 

Under  the  alternate  influence  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  sand  and  shingle 
are  gradually  deposited  against  the  rocks  of  the  capes,  and  thus  they 
form  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  true  jetties,  the  free  extremities  of  which 
advance  to  meet  each  other.  Being  elongated  unceasingly,  the  two  seg* 
ments  end  by  uniting  midway  between  the  two  capes,  and  thus  form  a 
large  arc  of  a  circle,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  toward  the  ancient 

♦  Darwin,  South  America,  p.  24. 
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shore.  The  most  furious  assaults  of  the  itea  only  serve  to  consolidate 
these  banks  by  bringing  other  materials  ta  them,  and  raising  them  above 
the  level  of  the  tides. 

All  these  sea-banks  present  a  geometrical  regularity  in  their  section ; 
their  form  is,  so  to  say,  the  visible  expression  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  QodQlatioD  of  the  waves.     Most  often  that  part  which  fronts  the  sea 
is  composed  of  several  separate  slopes  which  correspond  to  the  different 
levels  of  low  water,  high  tide,  and  storms ;  but  all  these  beaches  present 
uniformly  a  graceful  curve,  modeled  by  the  breakers.     At  the  base  of 
the  embankment  the  slope  is  very  slight,  and  simply  continues  the  de- 
clivity from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but  it  rises  suddenly  at  an  angle 
that  is  sometimes  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees.     Im- 
mediately beyond  this  edge  a  counter-slope  begins,  where  the  upper  curve 
of  every  high  wave  spreads  in  a  foaming  sheet.     Farther  on  rises  a  sec- 
ond talus,  which  the  stormy  waves  sometimes  strike  and  consolidate. 
The  inclination  of  this  second  stage,  which  looks  toward  the  sea,  is  very 
slight.    From  this  side  the  materials  of  the  embankment,  sheltered  from 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  are  gradually 
heaped  up,  and  may  even  at  length  be  covered  by  a  bed  of  vegetable 
earth.    Above  this  level  dunes  rise,  or  else  we  find  the  surface  of  the  an- 
cient bay  transformed  into  a  lagune.     This  outline  of  the  shores  is  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  illustration,  where  the  heights  are  strongly 
exaggerated.  • 


Fig.  63.— Section  of  Sea-shore. 

Notwithstanding  the  looseness  of  the  materials  which  compose  them, 
the  banks  are  more  solid  than  the  promontories  of  rocks  against  which 
they  rest,  and  when  the  cliffs  have  been  leveled  by  the  waves  the  banks 
of  sand  again  extend  from  one  ledge  to  the  other.  They  can  be  displaced 
by  the  influence  of  the  currents  and  the  winds,  but  they  do  not  the  less 
continue  apparently  immovable  and  more  durable  than  the  mountains. 
They  do  not,  however,  present  a  continuous  development.  When  the  in- 
land bay  is  fed  by  one  or  several  rivers,  the  mass  of  water  which  is  dis- 
charged in  this  closed  basin  must  necessarily  break  a  passage  to  the  sea, 
and  pierce  this  ridge  at  the  spot  where  it  offers  least  resistance — that  is 
to  say,  most  often  at  one  of  its  extremities.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  Corsica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liamone. 
In  countries  where  the  year  comprises  a  dry  period  and  a  rainy  season, 
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Fig.  IS).— Uonlh  «t  Uie  UunoDe. 


most  of  t))C  lagtincs  on  the  coast  arc  alternately  completely  separated 
from  the  sea,  ami  miiled  with  it  by  temporary  embouchures  of  incon- 
uderable  depth.  When  the  mass  of  rain-waters  has  flowed  away,  the 
breaches  in  the  broken  bank  arc  instantly  restored  by  the  waves.  In  the 
same  maiiuiT,  on  the  shores  of  seas  with  strong  tides,  a  number  of  rivers 
are  alteniatcly  canals  of  almost  stagnant  water,  which  a  bank  of  sand 
«?I>arate3  from  the  ocean,  and  vast  estuaries  up  which  a  powerful  tide 
from  the  open  sea  flows.  Thus  the  Itidassoa,  sejiarated  from  the  gulf  at 
low  water  by  most  gracefully  curved  sand-banks,  is  at  the  hour  of  high 
water  an  arm  of  the  sea,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide.  Almost  all  tlic 
small  watercourses  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  are  al- 
teniateh"  rivers  and  marshes  twice  a  dav.     Even  the  Ome  itself,  whose* 
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1'!b    0  — Uoolh  of  1  c  I.  ilafton. 

lar;^!.'  ik'lin  s|ircnc1fl  like  n  fan  l»cyoiid  tin-  coastline,  is  lust  in  a  sliinp;U- 
bank  at  the  hour  of  low  water. 

If  the  permanent  or  pcnoilical  water-courses  open  for  tlienisclves  a 
passage  tliroitgh  tlic  bank,  these  very  rivei-s,  on  the  other  hand,  nerve  ti> 
bring  the  inland  shore  ami  the  soa-ahorc  gradually  closer  tncjether  liy  de- 
l>ositin<r  their  allnvitmi  in  the  interior  Ingiines.  The  recd^  and  other 
plants  which  delight  in  the  tnrliid  waters  contribiito  also  to  the  trans- 
formation of  the  ancient  bays  into  mnn^hes  and  firm  gronnd.  ]!eds  of 
vegetable  dcti-itns,  accumulated  in  tlie  bays  dni-ing  a  siieeession  of  years 
and  centuries,  rise  in  time  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  waters;  and 
then  come  great  trees  which  solidify  the  soil,  and  atlnch  it  definitively  to 
tho  continent.  In  the  tropical  regions,  it  is  the  difl'orent  siKxiics  of  linc- 
bab  and  mangroves  that  aid  most  in  the  formation  of  the  new  shores. 
Raised  on  the  scaffolding  of  their  high  roots,  like  aerial  buttresses  one 
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above  another,  they  grow  in- the  midst  of  the  lagone.  Hidden  by  t 
floating  forest,  tho  muddy  liquid  is  soon  filled  with  nibbish ;  the  braocb 
and  uprooted  trunks  of  the  trees,  being  niucli  heavier  than  the  water, : 
ccssantly  raise  the  bottom,  and  end  by  appearing  on  the  surface.     A  m. 

vegetation  immediately  lakes  possession  of  tliis  yet  undedded  Bhorc 
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The  p.imc  hydrologieal  laws  which  determine  tho  formation  of  banks  1 
tween  two  capes  are  at  work  to  brin^  abont  the  same  result  between  ti 
islands,  or  an  island  and  the  main-land.  On  the  coasts  of  Europe  a  grt 
unmber  of  coast-lands  liavc  thus  lost  their  insular  character,  and  t 
changed  into  peninsulas;  tlic  strait  has  been  gradually  changed  into 
isthmus.  Tliu  peninsula  of  Gicns,  between  Ilyl-res  and  Toulon,  preset 
a  remarkable  example  of  this  transformation.  It  is  connected  with  t 
continent  by  two  banks  of  fine  sand,  above  three  miles  long,  each  dev 
oped  in  regular  curves,  which  turn  their  concave  faces  toward  the  op 
sea.  Between  these  two  banks  stretches  the  vast  Ingune  of  Pesqnie 
At  the  sight  of  this  inland  sheet  of  water  and  these  low  shores,  hardly 
ovated  above  the  level  of  the  Jleditorranean,  one  can  not  doubt  that  t 
mountainous  peninsula  of  Gicns  was  formerly  an  island  like  Forquerol 
or  Port-Cros,  and  that  the  two  roads,  now  separated,  of  Hydres  and  Gie 
wei-e  formerly  one  strait.  The  two  uniting  banks  which  joined  the  i 
cicnt  island  to  the  coast  of  Provence,  have  been  raised  by  the  waves 
tho  same  manner  and  on  tho  same  plan  as  the  coast  ridges  of  the  con 
nent.  As  to  the  differences  of  appearance,  they  can  all  be  explained 
local  circumstances.    Tlius  the  bank  which  the  isthmus  of  Giens  tarns 
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"Md  the  west  is  composed  m  reality  of  two  nnoqiiil  fi iiiments,  due  to 
'he  eiiatcnco  of  a  submanne  reef  y,  Inch  breaks  the  force  ot  tlie  v&s  os  il 
a  little  distance  from  the  strand  It  is  equally  to  local  cniises  that  we 
"inst  ittribute  the  luLquality  of  thickness  presented  b\  the  two  ndges  of 
the  i£thmii9  Undoubtedly  the  castoi  n  bank  ow  ci  its  tfroater  solidity  and 
he^ht  to  the  double  action  of  the  marine  current  that  tends  from  cast  to 
weit  and  of  the  mistral  which  blows  the  ojipoaite  'wiy  in  the  direction 
from  north  west  to  southeast,  the  two  contrary  forces  ha^e  left  as  wit 
wastothch-  strife  this  rampart  of  sand  and  debris. 


FIg.Tl.— SccUoQ  acroulboFciiliuiilkorGtcDB. 
•te  peninsalas  of  Cape  Sepct,  near  Toulon,  of  Quiberon,  in  Brittany,  of 
Monte  Argentaro,  on  tlio  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  others  less 
^own,  have  'been  nnitcd  to  tbe  continent  by  similar  connecting  cause- 
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ways  analogous  to  those  of  Giens.  There,  too,  the  two  armiea  of  waves 
whicU  break  in  the  midst  of  tlie  strait  Lave  gradually  erected  between 
ihem  a  double  wall  of  separation,  consisting  of  banks  of  sand  and  shingle. 
There,  too,  the  two  semicircular  jetties  have  drawn  nearer  togetUcr  in  their 
ceutral  convexity,  and  the  two  triangular  spaces,  which  separated  the  re- 
spective extremities,  have  at  iiret  been  occupied  by  lagunes.  In  our  days, 
most  of  lUc  ponds,  gradually  filled  up  by  sand,  have  been  transformed 
into  marshes  or  covered  by  dunes;  the  two  littoral  ridges  have  been  min- 
gled n  a  s  ngle  one  Thu  ll  e  nai  o  isti  n  s  ot  CI  es  I  Ba  k  wl  ch  ex 
t  also  or  1  longtl  of  s  \tee  m  Jes  bctw  eei  the  coast  of  Enijlin  1  lud 
t      fo  me    1  la    1  of  Po  tl     Is  co  nposed  of  i  s    „lc  H  k  of  tl     J 
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Ill  the  same  manner,  the  two  French  islands  of  Miquelon,  near  Nowfound- 
land,  which  were  still  separate  from  each  otlier  in  1783,  have  been  united 
since  1829  by  a  rampart  of  sand,  which  the  waves  of  two  opposite  gul& 
have  erected  conjointly.*  Guadalonpc  is  likewise  an  example  of  this  phe- 
nomenon of  junction  between  two  lands  of  distinct  origin.  Tlie  range  of 
volcanic  mountains  which  rise  to  the  west  is  united  to  the  low  island  of  the 
east,  and  the  two  islands  are  now  joined  to  each  other  by  a  marshy  plain, 
where  the  watera  of  tlie  small  canal,  called  the  Salt  River,  stagnate.  In 
the  two  islands  of  Choa-Canzouni,  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  an  analogous  phenomenon  is  presented,  but  there  the  connectir» 
bank  between  the  two  islands  is  reduced,  so  to  speak,  to  a  mathematical 

M,  Elie  de  Beaumont  estimates  tlie  length  of  the  coasts  which  owe  their 

present  configuration  to  banks  of  shingle  and  sand  to  about  one-third  of 

"  Breii.  Balletin  de  la  SociiU  de  Giographie,  1823, 
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the  tolat  development  of  the  continental  Ehori^s.  It  is  in  tlie^u  basins 
vilh  Blight  titles  tlist  these  ridges  present  the  most  consi(lcr:ilj1e  dimen- 
cionj.  In  France,  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  fi'om  Argelez-sur- 
Mcr  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rlione,  form  a  series  of  coas^ridges,  only  inter- 
mpied  by  the  rocka  of  Leucate,  of  La  Clape,  Agde,  and  Cette,  and  devcl- 
fipod  in  a  vast  semicircle  nearly  one  hiitulred  ami  twenty-five  miles  long. 


T'lc  numerous  ponds  or  Hangs  which  it  now  separates  from  the  Meditii- 
TMean,  and  which  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers,  the  marine  sand,  and  invad- 
"S  agriculture,  are  nnceasingly  transforming  into  solid  earlli,  were  doubt- 
'(^s  so  many  bays  along  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Languedoe,  Even  since 
the  historical  epoch,  theso  inland  walei's  have  notably  diminished  in  ei- 
^''t,and  vast  gulfs,  changed  into  marshes,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
public  health,  have  poisoned  the  atmosphere  witl^  their  miasma.  That 
'^Dicli  contributed  most  actively  to  the  diminution  of  the  surlaee  of  the 
Pwls  ffere  the  grans,  or  passages  by  which  the  water  of  the  sea  brought 
•n  heaps  of  sand  during  tempests.  These  openings,  some  temporary  ami 
others  permanent,  but  enlarging  and  diminishing  by  turns,  and  changing 
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Boulhcrn  coasts  of  Brazil  and  tbe  Guinea  coast,  tbo  littoral  ridges  thus 
cut  off  coDsiderablc  tracts  from  the  ocean ;  but  nowhere  are  these  levees 
of  sand  seen  more  numerously  and  better  developed  than  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  on  tlic  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States.     We  may  saj 
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F„      — Ln  micsaudLlil  ot^l!ucc 
that  over  a  length  of  about  2500  miles  the  outline  of  tbo  American  conll- 
uent  is  formed  of  a  donble  coast,  the  one  bathed  by  the  eea  and  the  other 
by  tbo  interior  lagunca     In  front  of  tbc  ancient  coast,  with  its  irregular 
indentations,  the  new  shore  describes  its  gi-aceful  curves  from  promontory 
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to  promontory,  and,  not  even  allowing  itself  to  be  arrested  by  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  stretches  across  tlie  outlets  in  dangerous  bars. 

Tlius  the  indented  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  ramified  gulfs 
which  cut  into  these  peninsulas,  and  arc  prolonged  even  into  the  interior 
of  the  land  in  the  form  of  marshes,  are  masked  on  the  side  next  the  sea 
by  a  natural  bank  nearly  220  miles  long,  against  which  the  most  fearful 
waves  of  the  northern  Atlantic  break.  These  banks  so  gracefully  curved 
arc  not  constracted  by  the  sea  alone.  They  are  due  also  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fresh  waters  brought  from  the  Alleghanies  by  the  Neuse,  the  Tar, 
tbc  Roanoke,  and  other  rivei*s  ;*  the  direction  of  the  breakwatci's  indicates 
precisely  the  line  of  equilibrium  between  the  marine  and  fluvial  watei-s. 
Within  the  outer  coast-line  it  has  been  possible,  without  any  considerable 
artificial  means,  to  put  the  whole  series  of  interior  lagunes  in  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  and  thus  to  allow  ships  to  make  long  sea-voyages 
completely  sheltered  from  storms.  Even  the  niarigots  of  Guinea,  which 
Bpread  parallel  to  the  shore,  have  at  all  times  served  to  facilitate  traffic 
between  the  peoples  of  the  coast;  but  it  is  said  that  these  marshy  canals 
are  gradually  being  filled  up,  either  by  the  activity  of  the  vegetation,  or 
because  of  the  sand  which  the  wind  of  the  desert  transports  thither.f 

Much  less  extensive  than  the  banks  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  Caro- 
lina, those  of  the  Eastern  Baltic  are  not  less  curious  by  the  geometrical 
regularity  of  their  forms,  and,  besides,  they  have  been  the  object  of  long 
and  serious  study.  Three  great  rivers — the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Nemen — discharge  themselves  each  into  a  vast  lagune,  or  Haff  {hafen^ 
port),  which  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  called  there  a  Nchrung^  separates 
from  the  open  sea.  The  haffoi  the  Oder,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guard- 
ed by  the  town  of  SwinemUnde,  is  already  in  great  part  filled  up  by  mud. 
The  Curiche  Hoff,  or  haff  of  Courlande,  is  much  freer  from  alluvium,  and 
the  Nchrung  which  defends  it  is  a  naiTow  sand-bank  about  sixty-eight 
railes  in  length.  The  central  haff^  known  under  the  name  of  the  Frische 
-B^'jT,  is  protected  by  a  bank  similar  to  that  of  Courlande,  but  still  more 
regular.  All  the  western  part  of  the  estuary  has  already  been  filled  up 
W  the  alluvium  of  the  Vistula,  the  waters  of  which  have  opened  a  way 
through  the  bank.  This  embouchure  has  often  changed  its  place.  Till 
the  fourteenth  century  it  was  to  the  north  of  the  present  passage,  near 
I'Ochstadt  (town  of  the  gap,  or  gran).  Later  it  opened  at  Rosenberg, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  dike.  To  preserve  their  commercial  monopo- 
^J»  the  merchants  of  Dantzic  filled  this  opening  up  by  sinking  five  ships 
there;  but  another  passage  was  formed  almost  immediately  at  a  little  dis- 
tance toward  the  north,  near  the  castle  of  Balga.  More  greedy  than  wise, 
the  Dantzicers  again  attempted  to  arrest  the  waters  of  the  Vistula,  and 
<^lo8ed  the  passage  of  Balga.  It  was  then  that  the  Nehruyig  was  broken 
hcfore  Pillau.  Since  this  period  the  passage  has  not  been  sensibly  dis- 
placed, and  Pillau  has  always  remained  the  port  of  the  Frische  Haff, 

♦  See  the  section  entitled  Rivers. 
BorgberO)  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geographie,  July,  18CG. 
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To  ihe  north  of  Dantzic  a  curious  bank,  twenty  mik'S  long,  unites  the 
main-land  to  the  picturesque  island  of  Hcla  (the  holy).  Doubtless  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  tlio  country  experienced  a  EentinieDt  of  religious  ter- 
ror at  the  sight  of  the  rude  waves  which  assail  this  wooded  hill,  united 
to  the  continent  by  this  narrow  dike  of  sand  stictching  far  away  into  the 
dim  distance. 

It  is  to  the  same  order  of  phenomena  that  we  must  refer  the  gradual 
prolongation  of  tongues  of  land,  which,  bathed  on  either  side  by  a  cur- 
rent, project  to  a  great  distance  into  the  open  sea,  owing  to  the  fresh  ma- 
terials which  each  new  tide  adds  to  the  terminal  point.  It  is  thus  that 
In  less  than  sixteen  years  Cape  Ferret  has  advanced  about  three  miles 
across  the  channel  by  which  the  basin  of  Arcachon  communicates  with 
the  open  sea.  In  1TC8  the  cape  was  almost  tothe  westof  the  basin  prop- 
erly BO  called.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  the  winds  from  the  north,  which  blow  in 
those  parts  more  fi-cqiiently  tlinii  the  other  atmospheric  currents,  had 
caused  the  dunes  of  the  promontory  to  advance  each  year  in  a  southerly 
direction,  while  the  suif  from  the  open  sea,  and  the  ebb  of  the  basin,  in- 
cessantly added  fresh  masses  of  sand  to  the  point.  In  fifty-eight  years, 
from  KC8  to  1826,  the  cape  lengthened  by  above  three  miles  toward  the 
BOnth-east,  with  an  average  speed  of  ninety-four  yards  per  year,  or  about 
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*-'ylit  to  It'll  inches  [kt  day.  Tlio  ])oiiit  irit'ivast'i],  so  lo  ^^ily,  vUiMy ;  Liit 
a  friF  ycafa  later  tlie  passatte  had  Piidik'iily  cIisiiiLCi.'d  its  diivcliun,  aixl 
tiinduig  to  the  north,  the  tidal  ciirrorit  tonuiR'nwil  to  wear  luvay  ilic  pc- 
ninsQla,  and  gradually  cansed  it  to  rctVLat  towaiJ  the  injilli-wtsl.  In 
1854  the  extremity  of  the  cajjo  had  retrngradi-d  nearly  one  mile  and  a 
qoarlcr.  It  is  paid  that  it  is  at  present  nearly  sliiliimary  ;  hul  it'llie  chaii- 
"I'l  moves  towai-d  the  south,  whieli  may  ha|.]i(n  any  day,  it  is  nut  to  be 
doubted  that  the  poiut  of  the  cape  wonKl  ivconiinenee  eiieruaeljin^  upon 
the  sea  ill  the  same  diieelioti. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

SIIALLOWSOF  THE   COAST, — DEPOSIT    FROM    CALCAREOrS  ROCKS. — APfEAK- 
ASCE   OF  STKAXDS  AND  BEACUES. 

The  formation  of  sliallows  and  saDd-bnnks  ia  connected  &lso  witli  tliat 
iif  littoral  ridges ;  thoy  arc  developed  parallel  to  the  slioro,  under  tlie 
combined  influence  of  the  currents  along  the  coast  and  winds  from  the 
open  sea.  A  glance  at  a  chart  which  iudicatcs  the  form  of  those  ram- 
parts hidden  under  the  waves, shows  at  once  that  all  those  invisible  banks 
of  sand  and  mud  tend  to  elongate  themselves  in  a  straight  lino,  or  to  fol- 
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low  graceful  curves  no  less  regular  than  those  of  the  littoral  ridges,  Iii 
all  the  gulfs  aiid  straits  on  the  coasts  of  California,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Brazil,  in  the  Channel  and  in  the  North  Sea,  there  exist  along  the  coasts 
a  multitude  of  these  bauko,  the  arrangement  of  which  indicates  exactly 
the  path  of  the  contrary  or  parallel  currents  which  have  been  formed  by 
their  mooting.    Their  depth  varies.    Tliere  aro  some  over  which  large 
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ships  can  sail  without  daagcr;  but  tlierc  are  otliirs  very  iicav  to  tlio  -sur- 
f:icc  of  tlie  water,  over  wliidi  tlic  waves  iiKessantly  liroak.  It  is  t!)csi- 
banks,  hardly  IktIow  the  level  of  the  sea,  whieh  are  the  most  ilreaileil; 
and  the  Knglisli  and  American  sailoi's,  thinking  of  the  fiilu  that  j)erlinps 
awaits  them  on  these  hidden  sands,  have  gayly  given  tliein  the  ironical 
name  of  " frying-pans."  In  wide-nioulhed  gulfs  and  along  straight  coasts 
the  sea  emlcavore  to  construct  new  shores  by  means  of  de[ioniis  of  muil. 
Tlio  remains  of  sea-weed  and  aninialculie,  mixed  with  pand  and  einy,  arc 
dcjiosited  ii)  deep  layers  on  the  coast, and  cause  the  outline  of  the  shores 
to  atlvance  gradually.  Muil  has  been  accumulated  by  hundreds  and  lens 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  cubic  yards  since  the  historical  era  in  the 
nncieut  Gulf  of  I'oitou,  in  the  Gulf  of  CaiX'nlan,  situaied  iit  the  foot  of 
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tlie  peninsula  of  the  Cotentin,  in  tlie  bays  of  the  JIarquentenv  and  of 
Flaniiers,  in  certain  estuaries  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Friesland.  In 
tlicse  parts  the  sea  and  the  land  are  niiniiled ;  the  sea,  gray  or  ye!lowi>h, 
rewmbles  an  immense  slough,  and  continues  the  oozy  surface  of  thit 
'tores.  One  does  not  know  where  the  water  terminates,  or  whoiii  the 
plain  of  mild,  incessantly  stirred  by  the  tidal  wave,  begins.     Still,  tho 
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mud  which  emerges  at  low  water  is,  little  by  little,  heaped  up  and  con- 
solidated ;  a  species  of  conferva  covera  its  surface  with  a  slight  carpeting 
of  a  pink  hue ;  then  come  the  herbaceous  salicoraia,  which  contribute  to 
elevate  the  soil  by  their  stiff  branches  springing  from  the  stem  at  right 
angles.  To  this  lirst  vegetation  succeed  other  marine  plants — carices, 
plantains,  reeds,  and  climbing  trcfoil.  Then  is  the  time  to  i-ecover  the 
oozy  meadow  for  agriculture,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  main-land  by 
defending  it  with  strong  dikes  against  the  assaults  of  the  sea.* 

In  the  seas  whose  waters  have  a  high  average  temperature,  the  waves 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  constructing  littoral  ridges  and  filling  up 
the  bays ;  they  even  build  actual  ramparts  of  stone.  In  consequence  of 
the  rapid  evaporation  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  calcareous 
particles  and  mud  contained  in  the  water  are  gradually  deposited  along 
the  shores  and  over  the  base  of  the  promontories.  Mixed  with  sand  and 
fragments  of  shells,  it  tends  to  form  solid  shores  with  regular  contours. 
On  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France — at  Royan,  for  example — one  can  heoe 
and  there  already  observe  some  formations  of  this  kind ;  and  farther  to 
the  north,  at  Elsinore,  some  of  these  stones  have  been  discovered,  contain- 
ing ancient  Danish  coins.f  On  the  French  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
these  modern  rocks  are  very  numerous,  and  in  a  short  walk  one  can  often 
collect  a  large  quantity  of  sandy  blocks  and  various  conglomerates, 
united  by  calcareous  substances,  and  containing  multitudes  of  broken 
shells.  The  Museum  of  Montpellier  possesses  a  cannon  which  was  dis- 
covered near  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  imbedded  in  a  calcareous 
deposit.  On  the  northern  coasts  of  Sicily,  where  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  watera  rises  to  64*4°  Fahr.,  the  stones  and  pebbles  of  the  shore  are, 
in  many  places,  agglutinated  by  calcareous  cement  J  In  the  same  way 
the  fragments  of  rocks,  which  the  torrents  of  Arabia  Petraia  bring  every 
winter  from  the  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  are, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  converted  into  a  stratum  of  solid  conglom- 
erate. Every  year  a  new  layer  of  stone  is  added  to  the  old  ones,  and  in 
future  centuries  we  sliall  be  able,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the  age  of  the  for- 
mation by  the  number  of  its  beds,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  recognize  the  age  of  a  tree  by  the  number  of  its  annual  rings  of 
wood.§ 

We  must  explore  the  shores  of  the  Antilles,  or  other  tropical  seas,  to 
observe  this  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  rocks  in  all  its  grandeur. 
There  the  waves,  heated  to  89*6''  Fahr.  by  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  de- 
posit limestone  in  sufficient  quantity  notably  to  increase  the  extent  of  the 
shore.  Tlie  tufa  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which  the  famous  human  skeleton  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Museum  was  found,  belongs  to  this  recent  forma- 

*  Emile  dc  Lnveleye,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  November  1, 1683.     Von  Maack,  Zeitschrijt 
fur  die  aUgemeine  Erdkunde,  Jonnaiy,  1860. 
t  Von  Hoff,  Verdnderungen  der  Erdoberjldcke,  tome  iii.,  p.  811. 
t  De  Quatrefages,  Souvenirs  d'un  Naturaliste, 
§  Marsh,  Man  and  Nature^  p.  455. 
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*tion.    It  grows,  so  to  say,  under  the  very  eyes  of  tlie  observer,  ana  grad- 
ually covers  with  a  rocky  crust  all  those  objects  which  the  sea  rejects, 
and  which  the  brooks  bring^down  from  the  interior.     In  many  parts  of 
terra  firma  these  quarries  of  marine  stone  are  actively  worked  for  build- 
ing towns  on  the  coast,  and  all  the  excavations  made  in  these  banks  of 
limestone  are  soon  filled  up  by  new  materials.     The  quarry  grows  under 
the  laborers  who  are  occupied  in  detaching  the  blocks ;  hence  the  name 
of  Jfaponne-^o»-</t€w,  which  the  natives  have  given  to  those  rocks  which 
Mem  to  be  renewed,  of  themselves. 
On  the  shores  of  Ascension  Island  Mr.  Darwin  found  some  of  these  con- 
.  glomerates  cemented  by  manne  limestone,  whose  specific  weight  was 
2'63 — that  is  to  say,  hardly  less  than  that  of  Carrara  marble.     These  beds 
of  compact  stone,  deposited  by  the  sea,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  lune,  as  well  as  the  animal  substances  which  are  evidently  the 
coloring  principle  of  the  wliole  mass.     Sometimes  the  translucid  stucco 
covering  the  rocks  has  the  polish,  hardness,  and  hue  of  nacre ;  moreover, 
as  chemical  analysis  proves,  this  kind  of  enamel  and  the  envelope  of  liv- 
ing moUusks  are  composed  of  the  same  substances  equally  modified  by 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.    Mr.  Darwin  has  seen  some  of  these  cal- 
careous deposits,  whose  composition  and  nacreous  appearance  seem  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  attributed  to  guano  saturated  with  salt-water.* 

This  construction  of  new  shores,  either  by  the  sea  itself  or  by  the  coral 
animals,  like  the  gradual  formation  of  the  dunes,  results  in  completely 
modifying  the  form  of  the  coast,  by  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  sea 
large  bays,  which  the  rapid  eva])oration  transforms  later  into  firm  land. 
It  is  thus  that  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  the  small  Lake  of  Babr-el- 
Assal,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tcdjura,  has  been  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  slender  ridge  of  sand,  and  dried  up  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Rain-water  being  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  the  basin  receiving  no  af- 
fluent, its  waters  have  not  been  replaced,  and  now  it  is  only  a  marshy  hol- 
low, the  level  of  which  is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the 
Red  Sea.f  While  they  occupied  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  during  the  last 
^ar,  the  English  engineers  discovered  another  basin,  dried  up  and  com- 
pletely covered  with  salt,  which  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet 
heiow  the  sc^-level.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  the  depressions  in 
which  the  great  river  Haouach  loses  itself  to  the  south  of  the  plateau  of 
Hahesch  are  likewise  below  the  sea-level.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  formerly 
offered  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Tedjura.  There,  too, 
*  lacustrine  sheet,  which  previously  formed  part  of  the  sea,  had  been  in- 
closed by  the  littoral  ridges,  and  had  almost  entirely  evaporated.  Only 
in  our  days  the  grand  inter-oceanic  canal  causes  the  marine  watei-s  to  flow 
again  through  this  dried-up  lake.  The  ancient  banks  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  forces  at  work  in  the  interior 

*  Darwin,  Volcanic  IslancU,  p.  49,  and  following. 

^  Rochet  d'H<5riconrt,  Voyage  au  Choa,     Christophe,  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society y 
ToL  xii. 
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of  tlic  planet  had  gradually  elevated  to  the  height  of  several  yards,*  hav- 
been  pieieed  by  engineers,  and  an  artificial  strait  much  more  iniportan 
for  human  progress  tlian  iho  great  arm  of  the  sea  was  formerly,  joins  th' 
Mcditcri-anean  witli  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

If  the  great  geological  labora  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  erosion  of  cliflB 
the  demolition  of  promontories,  and  llic  construction  of  new^shores,  aston 
ish  the  mind  of  man  by  their  grandeur,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thousani 
details  of  the  strands  and  beaches  charm  by  their  infinite  grace  and  mat 
velous  variety.  All  those  innumerable  phenomena  of  the  grain  of  Ram 
and  drop  of  water  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  determine  thi 
great  changes  of  the  shore.  At  the  sight  of  the  delicate  lines  which  th< 
dyingiwave  traces  on  the  beach,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  the  wih 
coasts  wliich  tlic  surf  wears  away  in  fury,  we  feel  oui-aeUcs  brought  baci 
by  various  Imprcs^ons  to  the  contemplation  of  the  same  general  laws 
Each  wave  accomplishes  on  its  little  portion  of  tho  shore  a  work  simila 
to  that  of  the  great  ocean  on  the  outline  of  all  the  continents.  In  a  spoct 
*  See  the  scctiun  cnliiled  Tht  Slow  OKillalioni  o/tht  Terratnal  Soil. 
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of  only  a  few  yards  m"C  can  see  tLe  regular  curves  of  small  bays  round 
themselves,  littoral  ridges  vise,  inland  lagunes  form,  and  cliffs  of  shells  and 
fuci  being  eroded.  At  the  extremity  of  certain  sheltered  bays — in  the 
Bay  pfBeauiien,  near  Nice,  for  example — black  masses  of  from  three  to 
four  yards  in  height  may  be  seen,  cut  into  peaks  and  pierced  with  caverns 
like  rocks;  these  are  masses  of  algsc. 

Among  the  various  marvels  of  the  shore  nothing  astonishes  us  more  at 
first  than  the  designs  traced  on  the  sand,  often  with  perfect  regularity. 
Every  breaker  brings  with  it  shells,  pebbles,  and  other  fragments  of  all 
kinds  and  of  different  sizes.  Tliese  objects  are  so  many  little  reefs  which 
divide  the  wave  on  its  return  to  the  sea,  and  cause  it  to  trace  upon  the 
ground  a  net-work  of  intersecting  lines.  The  surface  of  the  strand  pre- 
sents in  consequence  an  interlacing  of  innumerable  lozenges,  all  orna- 
mented with  a  shell  or  pebble  at  their  upper  end,  and  pointed  or  slightly 
rounded.  All  these  little  lozenges  are  themselves  comprised  within  large 
quadrilaterals  formed  by  furrows,  having,  as  starting-point,  an  object  of 
relatively  considerable  dimensions.  Contrasts  of  colors  aid  in  the  relief 
to  vary  still  more  this  varied  aspect  of  the  shore.  The  differently  colored 
materials  being,  in  general,  of  a  different  specific  weight,  are  distributed 
in  a  regular  manner  in  the  various  parts  of  the  lozenges.  One  side  of  the 
figure  may  be  formed  of  small  crystals  of  mica,  while  another  is  composed 
of  black  sand  charged  with  peat,  another  of  pink  or  yellowish  shells,  and 
the  fourth  of  grains  of  a  pure  white.  Sometimes  the  sand,  impregnated 
with  organic  substances,  shines  like  watered  silk,  or  is  slightly  iridescent, 
as  if  a  very  thin  layer  of  oil  were  spread  over  the  ground. 

All  these  hues  modify  the  aspect  of  the  shores  infinitely,  and  the  greater 
or  less  inclination  of  the  ground  introduces  yet  a  new  clement  of  variety 
into  the  net-work  of  lines.  In  all  those  places  where  the  slope  is  consid- 
erable, the  water  hollows  out  the  sands  in  the  fiirure  of  miniature  rivers 
with  their  tributaries  and  deltas.  Besides,  these  small  hydrographio  sys- 
tems themselves  differ  from  one  another  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  ground  and  the  weight  of  the  grains  of  sand.  In  one  place  the  slop- 
ing ground  and  the  fineness  ^f  the  displaced  materials  permit  drops  and 
streamlets  of  water  to  descend  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  sea ;  in  an- 
other the  rivulets,  making  their  way  with  difficulty  between  the  obstacles 
that  arrest  them,  flow  in  windins:  courses.  Elsewhere,  water-courses  can 
not  even  be  formed.  The  water  of  the  sea  remains  on  a  horizontal  strand, 
Jind  all  the  wavelets  reproduce,  in  hollows  or  in  relief  on  the  sand  of  the 
oottom,  all  the  movements  which  the  breath  of  air  impresses  on  them. 
There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  varied  surface  of  the  shore 
exposed  freely  to  the  wind  and  that  of  the  sand  which  a  thin  .watery  bed 
covers,  excepting  perhaps  that  the  furrows  of  the  pool  are  more  regular 
and  deeply  hollowed  out. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  that  might  keep  a  geologist  all  his 
lifetime  on  the  sea-shore,  we  must  include  a  kind  of  miniature  volcano.  In 
breaking  regularly  on  the  shore,  the  wave  brings  each  time  a  certain  quan- 
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tity  of  sand  which  it  spreads  in  a  thin  layer.  The  air  absorbed  into  the 
pores  of  the  soil  immediately  disengages  itself  in  bursting  bubbles;  but 
here  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  aerial  particles  which  can  not 
penetrate  the  damp  bed  of  sand,  and  remain  inclosed.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  warmth  of  the  ground  or  of  the  surrounding  air,  these  parti- 
cles dilate  little  by  little,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  raises  the  hardened  coat- 
ing, and  forms  a  cone,  which  sometimes  bursts  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ward pressure,  and  throws  out  in  volleys  little  spouts  of  sand-grains.  It 
is  true  that  unobservant  persons  walk  over  millions  of  these  humble  vol- 
canoes without  perceiving  even  one,  but  those  who  love  the  earth  under 
all  its  aspects,  and  who  contemplate  with  the  same  admiration  the  grain 
of  sand  and  the  mountains,  can  easily  discover  and  study  them.  For  the 
naturalist,  who  sees  immense  forests  in  every  heap  of  algae,  and  a  world 
of  animals  in  the  remains  which  strew  the  sand,  the  thousand  wonders  of 
the  shore  can  not  fail  always  to  awaken  an  intense  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

OSIGIN  OP  ISLANDS. — ISLANDS  OP  CONTINENTAL  ORIGIN. — BOCKS  OP  THE 
SHORES. — ^ISLANDS  OP  DEPRESSION,  ELEVATION,  AND  EROSION. — ISLANDS 
OP  OCEANIC   ORIGIN. — ATOLLS  AND  VOLCANOES. 

On  viewing  the  great  geological  labora  accomplished  by  the  dash  of 
llie  waves  on  the  various  coast-lines,  savants  have  pflen  asked  what  is  the 
sliare  the  sea  takes  in  the  formation  of  islands.  Among  the  lands  which 
arc  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  some  disposed  in  groups  or 
series,  and  others  completely  solitary,  how  should  we  distinguish  between 
tliose  which  the  sea  has  detached  from  the  continents,  and  those  which 
lis^ve  existed  in  an  isolated  manner  from  all  times  like  separate  worlds  ? 
b  it  even  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  islands,  according  to  their  origin  ?  Yes,  this  work  may  be  com- 
naenced.  By  calling  to  our  aid  the  new  resources  which  botany  and  zool- 
^Sy  offer  to  physical  geography,  we  may  affirm  that,  sooner  or  later,  we 
^^n  idQicate  with  certainty  the  manner  of  formation,  and  the  relative  age 
^^  each  oceanic  country.* 

I'irstly,  it  is  evident  that  the  islands,  islets,  and  rocky  ledges  situated 

^*i  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  coasts  are  a  natural  dependency  of 

^^^c  continents,  and  geologically  make  a  part  of  them.    At  the  base  of  the 

^^Sh  mountains,  which  send  far  into  the  sea  advanced  capes  similar  to  the 

^^>ot8  of  an  oak,  we  may  see  in  many  places,  so  to  say,  the  crests  of  the 

'^tieral  chains  continue  under  the  surface  of  the  ocean.    The  outline  of  the 

^^>iitinental  heights  sinks  by  degrees ;  to  the  mountains  succeed  the  hills, 

^^d  the  promontory  of  rocks,  whose  escarpments  plunge  beneath  the  even 

*^Tface  of  the  waters.     An  inconsiderable  strait,  simply  a  hollow  where 

tci^  waves  meet  each  other,  separates  the  cape  from  a  less  elevated  island. 

^ut  farther  on  there  opens  a  wide  channel,  and  the  peak  which  shows  it- 

*^lf  at  the  surface  on  the  other  side  of  the  submarine  valley  is  no  longer 

^^y  thing  more  than  a  needle  of  rock.     Beyond  stretches  the  open  sea 

^^here  the  submerged  ledges,  if  any  still  exist,  are  only  revealed  by  the 

^litening  foam.     On  all  the  abrupt  coasts  these  islets  belonging  to  the 

PHmitive  architecture  of  the  continent  are  very  numerous,  and  even  in 

^rtain  parts  form  real  archipelagoes.    Norway,  Western  Scotland,  Chilian 

yatagonia,  and  all  those  countries  where  the  fjords  change  the  coast-line 

into  an  immense  labyrinth,  are  thus  bordered  with  innumerable  islands, 

having  likewise  their  indentations,  their  straits,  and  their  girdles  of  islets. 

This  is  because,  since  the  relatively  recent  retreat  of  the  glaciers  which 

filled  all  the  space  comprised  between  the  circles  of  snowy  plateaux  and 

*  Sec  especially  the  works  of  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  a  stndy  by  M.  Oscar  Peschel,  der  Ur- 
^Tnmg  der  Itueln  ;  Ausland,  January  and  Febmary,  18C7. 
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tbe  exterior  promontories,  the  original  relief  has  but  slightly  cliaugi'd. 
The  terrestrial  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  torrents  has  only  tilled  up 
a  small  number  of  valleys ;  and  the  bases  of  the  islands  and  capes,  plung- 
ing deeply  into  the  waters,  have  not  served  as  support  to  marine  alluvium 
similar  to  that  which  spreads  along  the  low  coasts.  Isolated  rocks,  which 
the  ice  formerly  surrounded  as  it  now  suiTounds  the  "Jardin"  of  Mont 
Blanc,  now  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  but  they  are  not  the  less  the 
salient  points  of  the  continental  relief;  in  shallower  waters,  where  the  de- 
posit of  the  marine  alluvium  would  be  easily  accomplished,  they  would 
long  since  be  joined  to  the  shore. 

Among  the  islands  which  may  be  considered  as  simple  dependencies  of 
the  great  neighboring  lands,  we  must  also  class  not  only  those  which  the 
marine  or  fluvial  alluvium  has  raised,  simple  emerged  banks  which  are  es- 
pecially found  along  low  coasts  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  but  like- 
wise the  islands  which  are  due  either  to  the  rising  or  gradual  sinking  of 
the  ground.  Thus,  the  chain  of  insular  downs  which  defends  the  coast-line 
of  Friesland  and  Holland  against  the  assaults  of  the  North  Sea,  from  Wan- 
geroogc  to  the  Texel,  is  most  certainly  the  remains  of  the  antique  shore ; 
and  it  is  this  rather  than  the  half-submerged  beaches  of  the  Dollart  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee  which  marks  the  true  boundary  between  land  and  sea.* 
On  the  other  liand,  the  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  whi<Ai  rise 
slowly  above  the  waves,  have  been  enriched  with  new  islands  during  the 
coui*se  of  the  present  geological  epoch.  In  the  maze  of  the  Norwegian 
Qords,  in  the  Lofoten  Isles,  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Quarken,  hidden 
ledges  have  become  visible  rocks,  then  extensive  islands  where  the  algie 
have  been  gradually  replaced  by  a  terrestrial  flora.  While  the  continent 
was  encroaching  upon  the  sea,  the  islets  here  and  there  have  risen  up  and 
spread  far  over  the  waters  like  the  leaves  of  some  gigantic  plant.  The  in- 
sular rocks  rise  slowly  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  elevated  by  the  same 
force  which  raises  the  neighboring  continent.  And  is  not  a  like  phenome- 
non accomplished  on  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  ?  Perhaps  even  the  large 
island  of  Anticosti,  which  extends  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  over  a 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  is  one  of  these  slowly 
elevated  lands,  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Yule  Uind,  one 
does  not  find  in  the  granitic  valleys  of  its  rocks  either  serpents  or  batra- 
chians,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Canada.  If  it  is  really  thus,  we 
could  hardly  admit  that  Anticosti  has  ever  been  in  communication  with 
the  continent  of  America;  it  must  have  emerged  from  the  waters  like  the 
islets  of  the  Scandinavian  coast-line. 

It  has  happened  differently  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  islands  which  fringe  the  outline  of  the  continent.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  England  formerly  made  a  part  of  Europe.  This  is  proved  by 
the  perfect  agreement  between  the  shores  on  each  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover  ;f  it  is  also  proved  by  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  British  Islands, 

♦  See  above,  p.  154. 

t  See  the  section  entitled  The  First  AgeSy  and  above,  p.  27. 
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in  which  all  the  animals  and  all  the  wild  flowera  are  colonists  from  the 
rieighboring  world;  not  a  single  species  belongs  peculiarly  as  its  own 
production  to  the  soil  of  old  Albion.*  In  the  same  manner,  Ireland  has 
l)een  separated  from  Great  Britain  during  the  present  geological  period, 
und  around  the  two  principal  islands  a  number  of  secondary  fragments — 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Anglesea,  and  the  Scilly  Isles — have  been  similarly  iso- 
lated in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  situated,  like  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  neigh- 
l>OTbood  of  continents,  are  also  simply  fragments  which  the  waves,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  have  detached  from  the 
ehores  of  the  main-land.     Tlie  magnificent  Archipelago  of  Sunda,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  the  neighboring  islands  of  Australia,  present  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  this  breaking  into  pieces  of  the  continental  masses.     A 
channel,  nearly  nineteen  miles  wide,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  nine 
fathoms  deep,  passes  between  the  two  large  islands  of  Borneo  and  Cele- 
bes, and,  continuing  in  a  southerly  direction,  separates  the  two  volcanic 
countries  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  very  near  to  each  other.     This  channel  is 
the  ancient  strait  which  served  as  the  common  limit  to  Asia  and  the 
southern  continent.     To  the  west,  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  and  Cambodia,  rest  on  a  submarine  plateau,  which  lies  hard- 
ly thirty-three  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  waters :  to  the  east  Sum- 
Wa,  Flores,  Timor,  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia,  are  like- 
wise on  a  sort  of  pedestal,  which  sinks  gradually,  and  upon  which  the 
2<K)phytes  construct  here  and  there  long  barrier  reefs.     Thus,  as  the  natu- 
ralist Wallace  has  demonstrated  by  his  researches  in  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, all  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  differ  completely  on  each  side  of 
the  dividing  channel.     Tlie  fauna  and  flora  are  Asiatic  to  the  west,  while 
to  the  east  they  present  the  Australian  type ;  even  the  birds,  for  whom  a 
strait  a  few  leagues  in  width  would  seem  but  a  slight  obstacle,  are  dis- 
tinctly different  in  each  of  the  two  groups  of  islands. 

We  must,  therefore,  see  in  the  Australian  archipelagoes  the  wreck  of  a 
groat  continental  mass,  which  must  have  divided  into  numerous  frag- 
Dients  at  epochs  more  or  less  distant  from  our  time.  We  may  say  as 
^nch  of  the  islands  of  the  -^gean  Sea,  of  those  of  Denmark,  of  the  Polar 
Archipelago,  of  the  New  World,  of  the  maze  of  the  Magellanic  Islands, 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  lands  which  surround  the  shallower  waters  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts.  As  to  the  great  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
—they  are  also  very  probably  the  remains  of  more  extensive  countries  for- 
merly united  to  those  continents  now  known  as  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
'or  though  these  lands,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  all  rise  from  the 
depth  of  abysses  having,  on  an  average,  from  500  to  1000  fathoms  depth, 
^nevertheless  the  fossil  and  living  species  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighboring  continents,  and  it  is  consequent- 
ly there  that  we  must  seek  their  origin.     From  a  geological  point  of 

*  See  th?  section  entitled  The  Earth  and  its  Flora. 
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view,  one  can  even  say  that  the  countries  of  the  western-  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Spain,  Provence,  the  Italian  peninsula,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco,  form,  with  the  neighboring  islands,  a  whole  much  more  precise- 
ly defined  than,  for  example.  Central  Europe,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar to  the  shorcs  of  the  Caspian.  In  spite  of  the  depths  which  separated 
them,  the  coasts  lying  opposite  to  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea,  have  preserved  a  similarity  of  physiognomy  in  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  land. 

The  Mediterranean  Islands  may  thus  be  considered  either  as  dependen- 
cies of  the  neighboring  continents,  or,  better  still,  as  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  country  paitially  swallowed  up.  Still,  there  exist  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  insular  masses  in  which  geologists  see  nothing  else  than  the 
witnesses  of  continental  tracts  which  now  have  disappeared.  Thus  Mad- 
agascar, though  sufficiently  near  to  Africa,  seems  a  sort  of  separate  world, 
having  a  flora  and  fauna  belonging  peculiarly  to  itself,  and  even  possess- 
ing entire  families,  especially  of  serpents  and  lcmui-s,  which  have  no  other 
representatives  in  our  planet.  Strange  to  say,  even  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
half  united  to  Hindoostan  by  the  rocks,  islets,  and  sand-banks  of  the  Pont- 
dc-Rama,  differs  much  from  the  neighboring  peninsula  by  the  general  fa- 
cics  of  its  animals  and  plants,  and  we  may  question  if,  instead  of  being 
simply  a  dependence  of  Asia,  it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  remains 
of  an  ancient  continent  which  extended  over  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  comprised  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles,  and  other  islands  now  almost 
imperceptible  on  the  map. 

Among  the  fi-agments  of  vanished  worlds,  we  ought  also  probably  to 
class  the  greater  part  of  the  Antilles  and  New  Zealand.  Tlio  larger  An- 
tilles present  a  much  more  striking  contrast  with  the  countries  of  North 
America  than  that  between  Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Ganges.  By 
elevation  and  geological  character,  Hayti  and  Jamaica  do  not  in  any  wise 
resemble  the  low  lands  of  the  American  coast,  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gulf;  their  vegetable  and  animal  species  differ  notably  from  those 
of  the  noighbonng  continent,  though  winds,  currents,  birds  of  passage,  and 
even  man,  have  worked  together  for  an  unknown  number  of  centuries  to 
carry  animals  and  plants  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  As  to  New  Zea- 
land, it  is  quite  a  distinct  world,  whose  flora  an^d  fauna  have  an  essential- 
ly original  character.  Neither  the  fossil  nor  the  living  species  resemble 
those  of  Australia  or  South  America.*  And  the  greater  number  of  sa- 
vants agree  with  the  opinion  of  Hochstctter,  who  sees  in  New  Zealand  and 
Norfolk  Island  the  fragments  of  a  continent  isolated  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mesozoic  period.  While  Great  Britain  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  type  of  the  islands  scarcely  separated  from  the  neighboring  con- 
tinent, her  line  colony  at  the  antipodes  represents,  on  the  contrary,  an 
ancient  world,  gradually  reduced  by  subsidence  and  the  erosions  of  the 
sea,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mere  insular  group. 

The  present  shape  of  islands  often  allows  us  to  recognize  what  was  their 

*  See  the  sections  entitled  The  Earth  and  its  Flora^  and  The  Earth  and  its  Fauna. 
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earlier  form  when  they  extended  over  a  much  more  considerable  Bpacc. 
By  their  outline  and  ramifications,  the  mountain  ridges  indicate  in  a  gen* 
enl  manner  the  first  configuration :  they  are  as  the  fragments  of  a  skele- 
tOQ  around  which  we  reconstruct,  in  thought,  the  contours  of  the  ancient 
continental  body.    Besides,  many  of  these,  of  which  only  tlie  pnmitive 


Fig  St.— Cbos-CD 


skeleton  remains,  and  whose  plains  have  disappeaicd,aro  indented  in  the 
most  curions  manner,  and  their  shores  oflcn  present  the  most  fantastic 
outlines.  Thus  Choa-Canzouni,  in  the  Archipelago  of  Comoro,  is  a  group 
of  two  large  islands,  united  by  a  sort  of  stalk ;  NoBsi-Mitsion,  in  the  same 
region,  resembles  a  trunk  with  two  broken  boughs;  finally,  Celebes  and 
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Gilolo,  BO  remarkable  by  the  parallolism  of  their  gulfd  and  promontorie 
seem  to  bo  both  constructed  on  the  Game  model ;  and  what  we  koow  ( 
the  mountaiDS  of  Borneo  allows  us  to  believe  that  if  this  large  island  wei 
to  be  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  its  shores  would  resemble^  by  tlieir  co 
toar,  those  of  its  two  neighbors  in  the  sea  of  the  Moluccas,* 


Besides  these  fragments  of  ancient  or  modern  continental  masses,  i 

the  projections  which  show  thcmsehes  aboie  the  le\el  of  the  ocean  a 

either  built  by  zoophytet,  oi  cl^e  cast  up  by  lolcanoea  from  the  botto 

of  the  sea ;  one  or  the  other  is,  n  ithout  exception,  the  oi  igin  of  all  the: 

*  0«Nir  reschal,  Aialand,  18G8 
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islands  The  first,  ns  we  know,"  are  clisposed  in  atolls,  or  aiiniilar  iccfo, 
rD[ini?dtIiemsolvP8  of  rings  ofgmallcrdimonsiouB;  while  cones  of  lava,  that 
an  elevated  in  the  open  Eca,  rise  proudly  above  the  waves,  and  reveal  the 
iDdependGDce  of  their  origin  by  a  declivity  wiiich  is  continued  pretty  reg- 


ularly  below  the  waters.  Still  we  can  sec  by  the  example  of  the  volcano 
'''Slromboli,  and  more  plainly  still  by  that  of  tlic  island  of  I'anaria,  that 
tbe  waves  constantly  lessen  the  snbmarine  slopes  by  distributing  to  a  ilis- 
"nce  the  lava  and  cindoi's  rejected  by  the  craters. 


Fig.  ST.— SMllon  or  Stromboll,  ttrm  B.V.  tn  K.B. 

Compared  with  the  lands  of  eonlinonlal  origin,  the  truly  insular  masses 
composed  of  lava,  or  built  by  the  coral  animals,  have  relatively  a  very 
''■gilt  extent.  It  seems  that,  accoiding  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
globe,  the  separation  must  at  first  have  been  much  more  marked  between 
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Fig.  88.->SecUon  of  PaiiAria,  from  N.  W.  to  S.B. 

tliG  sea  and  tlic  emerged  lands.  On  one  side  great  continuoas  c< 
on  the  other  deseit  oceans,  appears  to  have  been  the  natural  disti 
But  the  incessant  work  accomplished  on  oar  planet,  as  on  all  the 
heaven,  has  infinitely  modified  the  form  of  the  continental  surfi 
the  channels  which  separate  them.  In  the  same  way  as  by  its  n 
snows  the  sea  has  scattered  lakes  over  the  regions  raised  above  i 
and  traced  the  innumerable  valleys  of  the  water-courses,  so  have  t 
given  to  ocean  those  myriads  of  islands  and  islets  which  vary  its 
so  gracefully.  The  alluvium  of  the  rivers,  the  erosive  power  of  th 
the  internal  forces,  which  slowly  raise  or  depress  vast  countries, 
cones  of  lava  to  spring  up  suddenly  from  the.  deep ;  finally,  the  n 
organisms  which  assimilate  the  various  substances  contained  in  sc 
have  all  worked  in  concei*t  to  scatter  here  and  there  islands  of 
forms  and  sizes,  some  in  larger,  and  others  in  smaller  groups,  or  e^ 
plctely  isolated.  Later,  the  winds,  rains,  monsoons,  and  other  i 
influences  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  oceanic  currents,  the  ebb  and  \ 
undulation  of  the  waves,' all  which  moves  and  floats  in  the  wate 
the  air,  birds  and  fish,  sea-weed  and  drifted  wood,  foam  and  dus 
never  ceased  to  act  directly  or  indirectly,  to  introduce  life  into  1 
ands,  to  people  them  with  species  of  animals  and  plants,  and  thui 
pare  them  for  the  abode  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

BUNES  BESULTING  FROM  THB  DECOMPOSITION  OP  BOCKS. — FORMATION  OP 
MOVING  DUNKS  ON  THE  SKA -SHORE.  —  SYMMETRICAL  DISPOSITION  OP 
BIDGES  OF  BAND. 

It  is  principally  upon  the  sandy  beaches  of  the  ocean  that  those  chang- 
ing hillocks  known  under  the  name  of  dunes  nse  in  long  rows.  Never- 
theless, the  phenomenon  of  the  elevation  of  the  sand  in  moving  hills  may 
also  occur  at  a  great  distance  from  the  present  sea-shore.  Panes  are 
ftnned  on  all  points  of  the  globe  where  the  wind  finds  and  drives  before 
it  light  sandy  materials ;  but  we  must  remark  that  these  substances  only 
exist  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  large  lacus- 
trine basins,  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  gulfs  and  straits  transformed  into 
deserts,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  roll  sand  along  their  beds,  and 
^^(t\i  are  exposed  to  frequent  changes  of  level  by  the  alternation  of 
droughts  and  inundations.  It  is  the  waters  which,  by  their  destractivc 
^lion  on  the  cliflfs,  prepare  the  sandy  paiticles  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dunes;  and  this  origin  allows  us  to  consider  the  shifting  ridges  of 
^nd,  whatever  be  their  distance  from  the  shore,  as  products  of  the  ocean. 

In  all  the  great  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  see  some  of  these  terres- 
trial waves  caused  by  aerial  currents.*  Some  exist  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  other  great  rivers.  Even  in  France  very  fine  dunes  about 
t^»rty  feet  high  rise  on  the  banks  of  the  Gardon  immediately  below  the 
^lebrated  Roman  bridge;  it  is  the  mistral  which  has  raised  them.  In 
leaving  the  gorge  which  incloses  it,  this  wind  seizes  the  particles  of  fine 
^d  left  on  the  shores  and  dried  by  the  sun,  and  deposits  them  at  the  en- 
^fance  of  the  plain,  where  it  spreads  ovei-^a  wider  extent,  and  loses  in  in- 
tensity what  it  gains  in  surface. 

A  certain  number  of  dunes  have  been  formed  on  the  spot  during  the 
^urse  of  centuries  by  the  disintegration  of  freestone  rocks.  Fogs,  rains, 
^ts,  and  other  atmospheric  agents,  gradually  wear  away  the  stone  and 
transform  it  into  sand,  which  falling,  leaves  fresh  beds  at  the  surface. 
These  are  subject  in  their  turn  to  the  destructive  meteoric  influences,  and 
^\  »8  thus  that  the  rock,  once  solid,  is  gradually  changed,  often  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  into  a  mass  of  crumbling  sand.  The  grains  chafed  against 
^h  other  during  their  fall  become  finer  and  finer,  and  when  the  wind  is 
^^gh,it  can  carry  away  these  sandy  particles,  cause  them  to  ascend  the 

*  See  the  section  entitled  Plaina, 
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slope  of  the  talus,  and  sometimes  even  raise  them  in  clouds  like  the  smolce 
of  a  volcano.  Nevertheless,  the  dune,  still  enveloping  a  solid  kernel,  avid 
composed  in  great  part  of  grains  heavier  than  those  of  the  sea-coast,  is 
not  entirely  displaced  by  the  action  of  storms ;  it  only  takes  another  foiria 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  change  of  its  slopes.  Several  mountamns 
of  this  kind  near  Ghadames,  which  were  formerly  rocky  hills,  rise  to  c^'ne 
hundred  and  fifty  and  six  hundred  feet  high.  One  of  them,  which  is  11  ct 
less  than  five  hundred  and  ten  feet,  has  an  inclination  of  thirty-seven  cXe- 
grees  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  wind ;  nearly  the  greatest  slope  that  a 
talus  of  sand  can  present.* 

As  to  dunes  properly  so  called,  those  which  are  found  far  in  the  ia  'tJt- 
rior  of  continents  can  not  be  compared  in  importance  with  those  whi<5h 
are  developed  in  long  ridges,  parallel  to  the  sandy  shores  of  the  sea.  On 
the  strands  of  the  ocean  which  are  not  rocky  the  existence  of  dunes  is  al- 
most constant;  the  only  low  shores  which  are  destitute  of  them  are  tho^c 
which  the  waves  have  formed  of  clayey  substances,  of  compact  mud,  «' 
sand  much  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  detritus.  The  sandy  sho»r>€8 
of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Baltic,  and  other  inland  seas,  where  the  tici<* 
are  hardly  perceptible,  also  present  very  insignificant  dunes,  because  t^"*^ 
want  of  ebb  and  flow  does  not  allow  the  sand  to  acquire  sufficient  moL^^^ 
ity.  We  see,  however,' some  more  than  ninety  feet  high  between  Vc^^ 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  ti^^^ 
are  very  slight.  On  all  oceanic  coasts,  the  sand  of  which  is  loose  enou. 
to  allow  itself  to  be  raised  by  the  wind,  the  formation  of  dunes  is  acco 
plished  with  perfect  regularity. 

These  hillocks  rising,  so  to  say,  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  the  observe 
it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  their  progi*ess,  nor  to  offier  a  theory  regardii 
them.     The  waves  constantly  agitating  the  shifting  foundation  of  t 
shore,  become  charged  with  arenaceous  matters,  and  spread  then  in  tl 
layei-s  over  the  strand.     Then,  at  low  tide,  the  grains  of  sand  soon  becoc::^ 
dry,  and  cease  to  adhere  to  each  other,  and  thus  allow  themselves  to  t^ 
carried  toward  the  land  by  the  wind  from  the  open  sea.     These  are  ilT  - 
materials  of  dunes.     If  the  shore  rises  toward  the  interior  of  the  con'    - 
nent  in  a  perfectly  even  manner,  this  sand,  cast  up  by  tlio  waves  abo' 
the  sea-level,  and  carried  far  by  successive  gusts  of  wind,  would 
over  the  ground  in  layers  of  uniform  thickness;  but  the  inequalities 
the  surface  prevent  this.     Pebbles,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  covei 
with  shells,  plants  and  bushes  with  tough  roots,  project  above  the  " 
and  oppose  the  advance  of  the  wind,  which  glides  over  tlie  ground,  carr^ 
ing  the  grains  of  sand  that  have  remained  on  dry  land.    These  slight  o"" 
stacles  suffice  to  determine  the  origin  of  dunes  by  obliging  the  breeze 
let  fall  the  little  cloud  of  arenaceous  or  calcareous  dust  with  which  it 
charged.    The  horizontality  of  the  shore  is  thus  interrupted;  rows 
•  sandy  knolls,  which  are  subsequently  to  rise  to  real  hills,  commence  to 
traced  upon  the  ground. 

*  Yattone,  Mitsion  de  Ghadanihf  Barth,  Zeittchrijt  fUr  die  Erdkunde,  March,  1864. 
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When  the  wind  from  the  open  sea  blows  with  suffieient  force,  we  can 
sot  only  witness  the  growth  of  the  dunes,  but  we  can  also  aid  in  their 
formation,  and  verify  by  direct  experiment  the  assertions  ol*  theory.  If 
we  deposit  some  object  on  the  ground,  or,  better  still,  thrust  a  row  of 
stakes  into  the  sand,  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  cur- 


Fig.  89.— Fonnatioii  of  a  Dune. 


rent  of  air  which  strikes  against  the  obstacle  will  instantly  rebound  to 
fiwmaneddy  or  whirlpool,  the  diameter  of  which  is  always  proportioned 
to  the  height  of  the  stake.  Arrested  by  this  eddy,  the  grains  of  sand  car- 
ried by  the  wind  are  gradually  deposited  on  the  near  side  of  the  barrier, 
till  the  summit  of  the  miniature  dune  is  on  a  level  with  the  imaginary 
line  leading  from  the  shore  to  the  upper  end  of  the.  obstacle.  Then  the 
sand  driven  by  the  breeze  from  the  sea,  which  ascends  the  inclined  plane 
presented  by  the  front  of  the  hillock,  no  longer  allows  itself  to  be  carried 
in  the  eddy  and  brought  back.  It  crosses  the  little  ravine  which  the  gy- 
nition  of  the  air  has  produced  in  front  of  the  palisade,  and  falls  beyond  it 
to  accnmiilate  gradually  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstacle,  taking  the  form 
of  a  descending  talus  (Fig.  90).     It  is  due  to  the  knowledge  of  these  facts 


.vi^'.-r-'rv 
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Fig.  90.— Formation  of  Saud  Dane 

■» 

^lat  we  are  able  to  force  the  elements  to  construct  a  protecting  rampart 
^f  dunes  on  various  points  of  the  coast  threatened  with  erosion  by  the 
^aves  of  the  sea.* 

Such  are  always  the  commencement  of  dunes,  whatever  be  the  object 

^hich  opposes  itself  to  the  wind.     It  is  easy  to  convince  one's  self  of  this 

^y  the  sight  of  the  liouses  or  huts  which  the  custom-house  officers  and 

^Mepherds  erect  in  the  sandy  hollows  of  the  dunes  of  the  Landes,  not  yet 

^xed  by  seedlinsf  trees.     On  the  side  toward  the  sea,  which  is  also  that 

■Tom  which  the  wind  blows  in  terrible  gales,  the  dwelling  remains  separa- 

^  from  the  talus  of  sand  by  a  ditch  of  defense,  as  regular  as  if  it  had 

^en  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  man ;  but  on  the  side  which  fronts  in- 

"*nd  the  sand  is  gradually  heaped  up,  and  if  it  is  not  swept  away,  does 

'^ot  fail  to  rise  soon  to  the  level  of  the  roof 

On  the  slightly-undulating  plateau  which  extends  at  the  foot  of  the 

•  *  Sec  the  section  entitled  T7ie  Work  of  Man. 
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grand  pyramids  of  Egypt  we  can  also  study  the  same  phenomena.  Tl 
winds  from  the  east  and  north-east,  which  strike  against  the  eastern  &• 
of  the.  enormous  masses  of  stone,  rebounding  and  developing  their  reflec 
ed  waves  on  the  ground,  do  not  allow  the  sand  to  be  deposited  on  t1 
lower  steps  of  the  edifices.  It  is  only  at  a  certain  distance,  at  the  preci 
spot  where  the  current  is  neutralized  by  the  masses  of  air  coming  direct 
from  the  east,  that  the  dunes  can  for^.  To  the  west  of  the  pyramids,  ^ 
the  other  hand,  long  mounds  of  sand,  more  or  less  inclined,  support  the' 
selves  against  the  base  of  the  monuments.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  fa 
of  certain  cliffs  of  Liguria,  where  the  sands  accumulate  in  dunes,  there 
ways  exists  a  sort  of  trench  between'the  rock  and  the  moving  heap. 

When  the  labor  of  man  does  not  intervene  to  ari*cst  the  progress  of  t 
dunes  formed  on  the  sea-shore,  the  various  obstacles  which  have  del' 
mined  the  accumulation  of  the  sands  disappear  at  first  on  the  descend! 
.  side  under  successive  beds ;  then,  when  this  part  is  entirely  hidden,  t 
front  begins  to  be  buried  in  its  turn.  The  wind,  instead  of  develop! 
itself  according  to  a  horizontal  plane,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
obliged  to  take  an  oblique  diraction  to  ascend  the  slope  of  the  dune.  - 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  elevated,  the  atmospheric  current  passes  free 
above  the  obstacle  which  arrested  it  before,  the  little  eddy  which 
volves  in  front  ceases  its  gyrations,  and  nothing  then  hinders  the  sa. 
from  gradually  filling  up  the  i*avine  which  the  atrial  current  had  ma. 
tained  in  front  of  the  baiTier.  Soon  the  summit  of  the  dune  coincic 
Avith  that  of  the  obstacle:  the  latter  disappears  completely,  and  the  h 
lock,  growing  like  a  wave  which  approaches  the  shore,  and  constantly  ra 
ing  its  crest  higher,  which  is  incessantly  displaced,  continues  to  encroa 
upon  the  land.  The  various  strata  of  sand  which  the  wind  from  the  op 
sea  successively  brings  to  the  summits  of  the  dunes,  spread  in  large  shec 
over  the  descending  talus,  and  glide  down  to  the  base.  In  the  Landes 
the  Gironne  the  western  slope  of  the  dunes,  whose  base  is  not  worn  aw; 
•  by  the  sea,  is,  on  an  average,  from  seven  to  twelve  degrees.  The  easte 
slope,  which  is  that  of  the  descending  talus,  is  from  twenty-nine  to  thirt 
two  degrees ;  that  is  to  say,  three  times  as  great.  It  would  be  forty-fi 
degrees  if  the  rains  did  not  make  ravines  in  the  talus,  and  thus  proloi 
the  inclination.* 

Thus  the  dunes  incessantly  gain,  owing  to  the  new  layere  of  sand  add< 
to  their  changing  talus.  But  the  action  of  the  prevailing  wind  does  n 
limit  itself  to  increasing  them ;  it  ends  by  displacing  them  entirely,  ai 
making  them,  so  to  say,  travel  over  Ihe  ground.  The  object  at  the  ba 
of  which  the  eddy  of  air  had  deposited  the  first  grains  of  sand  is  at  leng 
decomposed ;  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  insects,  moisture,  and  chemi( 
agencies  destroy  it,  and  when  it  has  disappeared  the  sand  which  it  retai 
ed  shifts  again.  The  wind,  which  only  carried  away  the  superficial  be 
of  the  dune  to  replace  them  incessantly  by  new  sheets  of  sand,  can  nc 
carry  away  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  hillock;  it  lengthens  the  descec 

*  Raulin,  Giographie  Ginmdine, 
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iog  talus  at  the  expense  of  the  shore  side,  and  the  hase  of  the  hill,  Avorn 
away  by  the  wind,  constantly  retreats  from  the  shore.  The  dune  is  on  the 
inarch;  it  advances  inland.  Such  is  the  mobility  of  the  sands  that  even 
when  the  waves  erode  the  foot  of  the  dune,  and  force  it  to  fall  into  the  sea, 
the  Bummit  does  not  the  less  advance  toward  the  continent.  Destroyed 
OD  one  side  it  invades  on  the  other,  like  those  voracious  insects  whicli, 
ewwhen  cat  in  half,  do  not  cease  to  eat.  The  high  dunes  of  Lagrave, 
to  the  south  of  Archachon,  are  the  most  curious  in  this  respect;  below, 
the  sea  forces  them  to  fall  in ;  above,  they  bury  the  pine-trees  in  their  in- 
vading masses  of  sand. 

The  most  favorable  days  for  observing  the  progressive  march  of  dunes 
are  those  when  a  gentle  breeze,  strong  enough,  however,  to  drive  the  sand 
before  it,  blows  in  a  perfectly  uniform  manner.  From  the  top  of  the  dune 
we  see  innumerable  grains  of  dust  swiftly  scaling  the  slope.  Glittering  in 
the8QD,and  whirling  like  the  midges  in  a  fine  summer's  evening,  they  at- 
tain the  summit,  then  accumulate  in  the  form  of  a  cornice  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  ridge,  and  from  time  to  time  occur  little  falls,  which  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  talus,  like  sheets  of  water  over  the  sides  of  a  rock, 
and  whose  contours  remind  one  of  light  draperies  covering  one  another. 
When  a  high  wind  blows  with  violence,  and  in  successive  gusts,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  dune  are  accomplished  in  a  manner  much  more  rapid, 
hot  often  much  more  difficult  to  observe.  The  summits  of  the  hillocks, 
which  are  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  resemble  volcanoes  vomiting  smoke ; 
the  front  of  the  dune  is  furrowed  and  scooped  out  by  the  wind ;  masses 
<^Band,  laden  with  marine  remains  brought  by  the  storm,  fall  down  with 
J*n  andible  sound,  and  are  disposed  in  unequal  layers  over  the  descending 
talus.  A  section  taken  across  a  dune  would  permit  us.  to  count  and  mens- 
ore  the  different  strata,  varying  in  thickness  and  composition,  which  the 
vinds  have  successively  lyought.  Here  we  find  a  fine  sand-like  dust; 
there,  a  stronger  wind  was  charged  with  a  heavy  shelly  sand ;  while, 
*gain,  a  storm  has  carried  away  entire  shells,  branches,  and  waifs.  How- 
ever, the  particles  transported  by  the  wind  are,  in  general,  all  the  finer  the 
farther  they  are  from  the  sea,  and  this  is  reasonable,  for  they  must  fiy 


Fig.  91.— Section  of  a  Dane. 

Oiore  easily  the  less  resistance  they  offer  to  the  aerial  current  which  bears 
them.  In  the  narrow  rows  of  dunes  which  border  certain  parts  of  the 
^8t  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  can  clearly  see,  over  a  breadth  of  some 
hundreds  of  yards,  the  moving  materials  succeed  each  other,  distributed 
according  to  their  weight.  Fii-st,  thei'c  are  the  fragments  of  shells,  then 
the  large  arenaceous  debris,  tlien  the  fine  sands.* 

♦  Marcel  de  Serres,  BtUlettn  de  la  Societi  Geologtque  de  France j  1859. 
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If  the  inclined  pUne  which  the  dune  turns  toward  the  sea  remained  pei 
fectly  even,  the  zone  of  the  sliore  would  only  present,  in  all  its  extent, 
single  rampart  of  sand  gradually  encroaching  on  the  lands.  But  at  lengt 
the  slope  of  each  dune  can  not  fail  to  offer  some  inequalities  caused  by  foi 
eign  bodies,  or  by  plants  that  take  their  origin  in  the  sand.  All  the  saliec 
points  strong  enough  to  resist  the  wind  serve  as  supports  to  new  dune 
grafted,  so  to  say,  on  the  sides  of  the  ancient  one.  These  new  dunes  then 
selves  bristle  with  irregularities,  which  other  sand-hillocks  soon  cover,  an 
it  is  thus  that  all  those  ranges  of  moving  hills  arise,  which  are  separate 
by  long  and  narrow  valleys,  called  lettes  or  Iklea  by  the  peasants  of  th 
French  Landes.  In  certain  places,  especially  between  Biscarosse  and  L 
Teste,  these  "  lettes,"  for  a  length  of  several  leagues,  resemble  the  dried-u 
beds  of  large  rivers,  surrounding  large  islets  of  verdure  with  their  sand 
waves. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  disorder  of  these  hillocks,  in  tlie  mid« 
of  which  an  inexperienced  traveler  might  easily  lose  his  way,  the  genen 
disposition  of  the  sands  can  always  bo  referred  to  a  uniform  type,  whic 
local  geographical  facts  variously  modify,  such  as  the  contoui-s  of  the  mj 
rine  shore,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds,  th 
presence  or  absence  of  vegetation.  The  dune  nearcst  to  the  sea,  and,  i 
consequence,  the  most  recent,  is  less  elevated  than  the  older  hillock  siti 
ated  immediately  beyond ;  and  this,  in  the  same  way,  attains  a  less  coi 
siderable  height  than  the  following  hill.  In  a  system  of  dunes,  gencrall 
each  range  which  is  developed  farther  inland  exceeds  the  preceding  one 
in  elevation,  and  fonns,  as  it  were,  a  new  step  on  the  slope  of  the  grea 
primitive  dune  which  serves  as  an  avant  garde  to  the  army  of  sands 
This  last  dune,  the  true  crest  of  the  entire  system,  enlarges  itself,  little  b 
little,  with  all  the  materials  which  have  served  for  the  formation  of  th 
inferior  dunes  situated  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  sea.  The  grain  of  san 
which  the  air  carries  to  the  summit  of  the  firat  hillock,  and  which  fall 
afterward  into  a  ravine,  may  remain  during  centuries  under  the  supe: 
incumbent  masses ;  but  owing  to  the  constant  progress  of  the  dune,  th 
supei-ficial  layers  of  which  are  swept  by  the  wind  and  then  let  fall  by  i 
farther  down  the  talus,  this  grain  of  sand  at  last  re-appears,  is  carrie 
anew  to  a  summit,  it  descends  again,  and  thus  does  not  cease  to  travc 
from  dune  to  dune  to  the  last. 

As  the  innumerable  arenaceous  particles  are  moved  by  virtue  of  rigo: 
ous  laws,  we  can  consequently  measure  the  force  of  the  winds,  by  th 
height  of  the  mass,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  displacement  of  tlie  billocki 
Attentive  observation  permits  us,  in  the  same  way,  to  compare  with  eac 
other  the  various  atmospheric  currents  which  drive  the  sands  onwarc 
and  to  indicate  exactly  the  one  whose  action  is  the  most  energeti< 
Thus,  in  the  peninsula  of  Arvert  or  La  Tremblade,  situated  between  th 
mouth  of  the  Gironde  and  that  of  the  Seudre,  the  chain  of  dunes  rise 
gradually  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  it  is  at  the  northern  extremit 
that  the  highest  hillock  is  found.     This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  th 
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fi-equcncy  and  intensity  of  the  sontli-wcst  wind  which  blows  in  these 
]'>m'ts;  in  virtae  of'the  parallelogram  offerees,"  it  carries  the  eand  far- 
tlier  aad  higher  than  the  winds  from  the  west  and  north-west  enii. 

Every  issolatcd  dune  assames  clearly  -  defined  contoni-s,  icsemliHng 
tliosc  of  A  crescent.  It  is  easily  understood  why  the  hill  must  advance 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  a  curved  point  on  each  side  of  its  principal 
inassi.  Tlie  grains  of  sand  which  the  wind  causes  to  ascend  the  height 
of  tlic  central  part  of  the  dune  have  to  describe  a  longer  path  and  to 
sliiJe  farther  down  the  counter-slope  than  the  particles  of  the  two  lateral 
oxtrcraities.  They  proceed  consequently  with  less  speed;  the  ends,  ex- 
ceeding in  rapidity  the  rest  of  the  dune,  bend  forward,  in  the  shape  of 
"•ivanced  horns,  and  t^ive  the  whole  of  the  moving  hill  the  aspect  of  a 
volcano  whose  crater  has  fallen  in.  That  which  contributes  still  more  to 
cause  these  sandy  hillocks  to  assume  tiiis  semicircnlar  form  is,  that  the 
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prevailing  wind  does  not  always  blow  perpendicularly  to  the  mass 
the  dune.    Its  direction  is  often  oblique ;  now  in  one  direction,  and  n< 
in  the  other.    It  then  makes  the  wings  of  the  dune,  the  crest  of  whi 
it  strikes  at  right  angles,  advance  more  rapidly. 

In  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  the  Pampas  of  Tamarugal,  in  the  plains 
Texas,  in  the  Sahara  of  Algici*s,  in  the  Nubian  deseits,  and  in  almost 
the  regions  traversed  by  shifting  sands,  the  crescent-shaped  dunes  p 
sent  such  a  regularity  of  form  that  all  travelere  have  been  struck  by  i 
The  Landes  of  Gascony  also  offer  remarkable  examples  of  this  semicin 
lar  arrangement  of  the  crest  of  the  dunes.  In  the  environs  of  Arcach 
and  La  Teste  all  these  hillocks  have  the  appearance  of  fallen-in  volcano 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  broom  and  bushes  whi 
fill  their  craters  or  crouhots.  In  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Lan^ 
where  the  crater-shaped  form  of  the  dunes  is  obliterated,  it  is  evident 
because  two  or  more  hillocks  have  been  united  and,  so  to  say,  amalgan 
ted  by  the  impetuous  wind  which  blows  from  the  sea.  However,  we  c 
account  to  ourselves  for  all  these  phenomena  by  studying  the  little  swc 
ings  of  sand,  or  miniature  dunes,  which  are  formed  in  thousands  on  t 
marine  shores. 

♦  Poeppig,  Meycn,  Bollaert,  Gillis,  Laurent,  Georges  Poachet 
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HEIGHT  OP  THB   HILLOCES. — ADVANCE   OP  TtfE  DUNES. — DISPLACEMENT  OF 


"ETANGS." — DISAPPEARANCE   OF  VILLAGES. 

In  Europe  the  highest  hillocks  of  sand  are  found  on  the  coast-line  of 

the  Netherlands,  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France,  and  in  Scotland  on  the 

Bhores  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.     As  to  the  dunes  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 

^re  generally  lower  than  those  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.    The  gulfs  of 

the  south  of  Europe  having  a  hardly  perceptibly  tide,  their  sandy  shores 

are  not  incessantly  displaced,  like  those  on  the  strands  of  the  ocean,  ^nd 

consequently  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  winds  which  drive  before  them 

the  finest  particles.    It  is  to  the  north  of  Africa,  round  the  gulfs  of  the 

Syiies,  where  the  ebb  and  flow  have  the  greatest  development,  and  where 

sandy  beaches  occupy  vast  tracts,  that  the  Mediterranean  dunes  attain  the 

'^^ost  considerable  height.     In  France,  those  that  are  seen  from  Port  Ven- 

^  res  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  hardly  rise  to  more  than  eighteen  or 

^^venty-one  feet  in  height,  because  the  banks  on  which  these  hillocks  are 

^rmed  have  not  a  sufl5cient  breadth,  and,  above  all,  because  the  prevailing 

^^'^nd,  the  mistral,  blows  from  the  north-west,  and  carries  the  sand  from 

'^^  it<ing8  into  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Landes  of  Gascon y,  where  the  waves  of  the  sea 

**ing  six  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  each  year,*  a  great  many  dunes 

^^coed  the  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.    There  is  even 

*^^^^,  that  of  Lascours,  whose  long  ridge,  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  attains 

^"o  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  in  several  places,  and  raises  its  culminating 

^  ^.^*^^  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet.     It  is  true  that 

5^^^  height  seems  to  mark,  in  France,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  ascent  of 

^^  sand,  for  the  ranges  of  dunes  situated  to  the  east  of  the  dune  of  Las- 

j^^Uts  are  far  less  elevated.    One  would  be  tempted  to  admit  that,  after 

^^ing  arrived  at  this  great  height,  the  lower  strata  of  wind  from  the 

^^t,  compressed  by  the  more  elevated  masses  of  air,  have  not  the  nec- 

^?^^ry  power  to  cause  the  particles  of  sand  to  mount  again,  and  are 

^  *^liged  to  descend  toward  the  plains  of  the  interior,  taking  the  crests 

/"^rn  the  hills  previously  formed.     In  Afnca,  on  the  low  shores  where  the 

^Cian  bathes  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  the  enormous  quantity  of  sandy 

^terials  that  the  eastern  winds  bring  from  the  desert,  and  which  the 

,j^^^t  wind  drives  back  to  the  interior,  permit,  it  is  said,  the  dunes  of  Cape 

^^Jador  and  Cape  Verd  to  attain  an  elevation  of  from  three  hundred  and 

^^n^ty  to  nearly  six  hundred  feet.f 

k  The  highest  dune  in  the  New  World  is  perhaps  that  of  Morro-Melancia, 

L  *  Lava],  Annalis  des  Ponts^t-Chausies,  1842. 
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near  Cape  St.  Rocb,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  it  rests  oi 
one  side  against  a  wooded  hillock. 

To  the  eyes  of  a  traveler  accustomed  to  the  ascent  of  the  Alps  and  th 
Pyrenees,  these  arc  very  humble  summits ;  yet  these  heights  of  sand  ai 
sume  the  aspect  of  actual  mountains,  and  their  chains,  arranged  parallc 
to  the  shore,  like  ranges  of  enormous  waves,  seem  to  constitute  an  entir 
orographical  system.  Their  told  taluses,  their  solid  ridges,  cut  as  with 
chisel,  the  regular  form  of  their  tops,  the  general  hannony  of  their  coi 
tours,  unceasingly  varied  at  the  will  of  the  wind,  give  them  an  astonisl 
ing  appearance  of  grandeur.  The  very  even  base-line  which  the  sej 
shore  presents  likewise  aids  to  the  illusion  by  contrast,  and  contribute 
to  the  grand  aspect  of  these  white  hills.  Tlie  old  name,  at  once  Celti 
and  Latin,  of  the  dunes  (^un),  which  was  applied  to  mountains  and  stee 
hills,  and  which  we  still  find  in  the  names  of  several  towns — Verdui 
Loudun,  Issoudun,  Saverdun,  proves  that  our  ancestors  had  been  singi 
larly  struck  with  the  bold  form  of  the  sandy  hillocks  of  the  coast. 

While  gaining  incessantly  on  the  plains  of  the  interior,  the  dune  burie 
without  destroying,  all  solid  objects,  stones,  rocks,  trunks  of  trees,  or  hi 
man  dwellings.  Sometimes  even  it  entirely  covers  pools  of  water,  an 
causes  them  to  disappear  for  some  time  under  its  sloping  talus.  Whc 
the  sand  brought  by  the  wind  falls  regularly  on  a  sheet  of  water,  6ta< 
nant  or  covered  with  scum,  it  often  forms  a  fine  layer,  completely  veilin 
the  water  which  bears  it,  from  view.  This  bed  can  become  solid  enoug 
to  remain  in  equilibrium  even  when  the  level  of  the  sea  falls  below  it,  an 
soon  the  particles  of  sand,  dried  by  the  solar  rays,  no  longer  betray  tl 
existence  of  the  hidden  pitfall.  The  herdsman  or  animals  which  set  fo( 
on  the  surface  of  the  blouse  arc  suddenly  ingulfed  more  or  less  deepl 
and  the  waters  of  the  pool  rise  around  them.  Most  frequently  they  c 
cape  with  the  fright.  Little  by  little  the  crumbling  sand  is  heaped  uj 
they  allow  the  bottom  to  be  consolidated,  then  quietly  raising  one  lei 
they  wait  till  a  sort  of  step  is  formed,  and  thus  mount  from  stair  to  staii 

If  little  pools  are  sometimes  apparently  swallowed,  the  more  conside 
able  masses  of  water,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  dunes,  are  continual! 
driven  back  into  the  interior.  The  rivers,  arrested  in  their  course  at 
changed  into  marshes,  are  also  forced  to  retreat,  and  mix  their  wate 
with  those  of  the  pools.  This  formation  of  lakes  and  marshes,  parallel  1 
that  of  the  dunes,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  coast-lii 
of  the  French  Landes.  A  row  of  ppnds,  differing  in  form  and  size,  but  a 
situated  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  sea,  is  prolonged  over  a  6pa< 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  One  large  bay,  the  basin  of  Arc 
chon,  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  wide  communication  with  the  ocea 
owing  perhaps  to  the  river  which  it  receives  from  the  interior.  But  a 
the  other  sheets  of  water,  to  the  north  the  etangs  of  Hourtin  and  Lacana 
and  to  the  south  those  of  Cazau,  Parentis,  Aureilhan,  St.  JuHcd,  Leo 
and  Soustons,  only  communicate  with  the  sea  by  tortuous  and  rapi 
streams,  and  are  now  at  a  level  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  sea 
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rPlie  <itang  of  Cazaa,  tbe  moat  elevated  of  all,  an  J  that  which  has  been 
-iveo  gradualtf  inland  by  tbe  strongest  dunes,  spreads  its  sheet  of  wa- 
r  at  an  altitude  varying  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-six  feet,  according  to 


Jt  0  alLikuotCilun  FirenU*,  imd  AarelUuvn 

the  Beasons     It  has  not  less  than  14  826  acies  of  mean  superficies     The 
•pectator  irbo  contemplates  it  from  the  top  of  a  hillock  would  think  he 
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saw  a  vast  marine  bay,  for  a  great  part  of  the  opposite  shores  escape  Ih 
eye,  and  the  isolated  trees,  which  mark  afar  off  the  distant  bank,  resembl 
a  fleet  of  ships  at  anchor  in  a  road ;  the  white  boulders  of  sand,  of  a  trian — 
gular  form,  which  are  perceived  at  the  foot  of  the  green  dunes,  and  whick^ 
appear  like  ^o  many  sails  of  ships  skimming  along  the  coast,  increase  the-^ 
illusion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  6tang  of  Cazau  was  former- — 
ly  a  gulf  of  the  ocean,  for  the  bottom  of  this  small  inland  sea  is  still  foundJ 
to  be  thirty-six  feet  below  the  marine  leveL  The  fishermen,  who  are  thcaff 
best  authorities  in  such  matters,  uniformly  attest  that,  in  the  lowest  parts-a 
of  the  pond,  the  lead  touches  the  sand  at  fifteen  fathoms.    They  also  as — 

sert  that  it  formerly  communicated  by  deep  trenches  with  the  sea,  and 

they  even  indicate  the  bay  of  Maubrucq  as  having  been  the  ancient  port>.^ 
and  trace  the  direction  followed  by  the  channel  in  the  middle  of  the- 
dunes.    In  the  same  way,  the  fishermen  of  tlie  6tang  of  Hourtin  still  show 
the  site  of  the  old  port  of  Anchise. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  ancient  Gulf  of 
Cazau,  and  other  marine  bays  which  indented  the  now  uniform  coast  of 
the  Landes.  Separated  from  the  ocean  at  first  by  a  slender  ridge  of  sand, 
as  is  often  formed  on  low  beaches,  these  bays,  which  are  changed  into 
ponds,  have  been  gradually  driven  inland  by  the  parallel  rows  of  dunes. 
Under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  sand  they  have  climbed,  so  to  say, 
the  slope  of  the  continent.     At  the  same  time,  the  rains  and  rivulets,  ar- 


Fig.  M.— Formation  of  "Etangs." 

rested  in  their  course,  have  incessantly  brought  their  contribution  of  fresh- 
water to  the  new  lakes,  while  the  salt-water  retreated  gradually,  by  natu- 
ral channels,  between  the  hillocks.  Thus  the  grains  of  sand  which  the 
wind  drives  before  it  have  sufficed,  in  the  couree  of  centuries,  to  change 
gulfs  of  salt-water  into  ponds  of  fresh-water,  and  carry  them  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  to  a  height  considerably  above  the  Atlantic 
.  The  same  phenomena  occur  also  in  the  sandy  islands  which  are  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Tlie  greater  part  of  these  islands  have  a  per- 
fectly regular  fonn,  due  at  the  same  time  to  the  currents  which  bathe 
them,  and  to  the  winds  which  form  the  dunes.  In  the  centre  of  the  trian- 
gular or  crescent-shaped  space  which  they  surround  with  their  moving  hil- 
locks, they  inclose  one  or  several  ponds,  which  foiTnerly  were  a  part  of 
the  sea,  and  which  have  transformed  themselves  by  degrees  into  pools  of 
saltish  and  finally  fresh-water.  In  Sable  Island,  situated  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  can  observe  this  phenomenon  of  transition 
actually  in  progress.  While  the  large  lagune  of  the  interior,  too  exten- 
sive to  be  rapidly  purified,  is  still  filled  with  salt-water,  the  small  ponds 
lying  between  the  dunes  are  already  fresh-water. 
Numerous  have  been  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  dunes 
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or  ponds  duriog  the  historic  era.     The  viffagcs  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  dimes  of  Gasoony,  on  the  ehoi-es  of  the  ponds,  must  be  moved 


'•"Om  time  to  time  toward  the  east,  for  fear  that  tbey  should  be  swallowed 
"y  the  sands  or  the  watci-s.  At  the  approach  of  the  danger  the  threat- 
'^i^cd  inhabitants  somcti\uos  attempted  a  vain  resistance.     As  soon  as  an 


/f 


Fig.  K. -Sable  lelaod. 


^a^t.  wind  succeeded  to  the  rcgnlar  winds  from  the  west,  herdsmen  and 
\siborers,  armed  with  spades  and  pick-axes,  repaired  in  all  baste  to  the  top 
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of  the  dunes,  and,  filled  with  a  pui-poseless  ardor,  they  destroyed  the  crcs-^ 
of  sand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  power  of  the  wind.    But  the  regular  wind   -^ 
soon  brought  back  the  sand  again,  the  dunes  recommenced  their  advanc^^: 
and  routed  the  array  of  peasants.     For  fear  of  being  buried,  they  wer^*" 
obliged  to  destroy  their  huts,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  materials  anc^^ 
build  new  dwellings  at  a  certain  distance  inland.    Years  and  centuries  -* 
passed ;  but  the  dunes  and  the  ponds  constantly  advanced,  and  the  ia^r 
habitants  were  again  condemned  to  transport  their  villages  into  the  mids'    •= 
of  the  heaths.    These  were  foreseen  misfortunes,  and  the  chronicle  pre-r^ 
serves  silence  as  to  the  successive  emigrations ;  it  confines  itself  to  men  .m 
tioning  the  names  of  some  churches  which  were  obliged  to  be  abandonec^^ 
to  the  sands  and  reconstructed  far  on  the  plateau  of  the  Landes.     Thu^s 
we  know  that  the  church  of  Lege  was  rebuilt  in  1480  and  in  1650,  th^^ 
firet  time  at  two  and  one-eighth  miles,  the  second  at  nearly  two  miles  far — 
ther  inland;  but  the  halting  places  of  other  local  monuments  of  the  sam^ 
district  are  not  known  in  an  exact  manner.     As  to  the  now  vanishecl 
towns  of  Lislan,  L<!*los,  and  many  others,  their  ancient  situation  is  un- 
known.    After  having  lost  its  port  and  Its  hamlets,  the  township  of  Mim- 
izan,  formerly  very  important,  \vas  about  to  be  entirely  buried,  when,  at 
the  last  moment,  they  succeeded  in  fixing  the  dunes  by  palisades  and 
^plantations.     The  semicircle  of  invading  hills,  like  the  serrated  mouth  of 
a  crater,  still  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  devouring  the  houses. 

Dunes  have  often  been  compared  to  gigantic  sand-glasses  measuring 
time  by  the  progressive  march  of  their  sandy  talus.  The  comparison  is 
just,  for  the  western  winds,  which  etfect  all  the  changes  on  the  coast-line 
of  the  Landes,  obey  at  present  the  same  laws  as  they  did  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  very  probably  their  force  has  not  changed  during  that  in- 
terval of  time.  The  dunes,  the  ponds,  and  even  the  villages  on  the  shores, 
may  thus  be  considered  as  real  geological  chronometera ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  indications  that  they  furnish  have  not  yet  been  deciphered  with 
an^y  certainty,  and  now  that  the  dunes  are  fixed,  it  is  too  late  to  under- 
take this  study.  The  illustrious  Bremontier  (whose  book,  printed  in  the 
year  1797,*  is  still  an  authority  on  the  question  of  moving  sands)  collect- 
ed during  eight  years  a  series  of  observations  which  have  given  an  aver- 
age of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  yards  for  the  annual  progress  of 
the  dunes  of  La  Teste.  This  result  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
the  indications  furnished  by  the  encroachments  of  the  dunes  of  L6ge  dur- 
ing the  last  four  hundred  years.  Li  admitting  as  normal  the  average  cal- 
culated by  Bremontier,  one  would  arrive  at  this  conclusion — that  in  the 
lapse  of  twenty  centuries  the  dune  would  be  able  to  invade  the  entire  dis- 
trict of  the  Landes  and  cover  the  town  of  Bordeaux.  A  thousand  years 
w^ould  even  have  sufficed  to  transform  the  fair  plains  of  Bordelais  into 
marshes,  for  the  Hangs  constantly  driven  back  by  the  invading  dunes, 
would  have  spread  on  the  eastern  side  after  having  passed  the  culmina- 
ting line  of  the  plateau  of  the  Landes.    Researches  undertaken  in  other 

'*'  Memoire  sur  Us  Dunes, 
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places  would  have  donbtlcss  confirmed  the  observations  made  by  Br6- 
montier ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  we  can  not  accept  measures  taken 
at  the  foot  of  a  gronp  of  isolated  dunes  as  applying  to  the  host  of  sands 
from  Bayonne  to  the  Point  de  Grave.  In  order  to  pronounce  definitely, 
we  mast  wait  for  observations  which  will  not  fail  to  be  made  one  day,  on 
the  advance  of  the  dunes  in  all  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  these  hil- 
locks have  not  yet  been  arrested. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OBSTACLES   OPPOSED  BY  NATURE  TO   THE   PROGRESS  OP  DUNES. — ^FIXATIO:^* 

OF  THE  SANDS  BY  SEEDS. 

The  work  of  nature  is,  however,  double ;  and  if  on  one  side  she  ha&^ 
tens  the  advance  of  tjie  sands,  on  the  other  she  attempts  to  arrest  theiim^ 
She  herself  points  out  the  means  of  prevention,  or  else  prevents  spontant*— 
ously  the  disasters  of  which*  she  is  the  cause.     In  certain  places,  and  es- 
pecially on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Landes,  she  exercises  a  physical 
and  chemical  action  by  employing  the  oxide  of  iron  which  the  water  con- 
tains to  consolidate  the  sands  and  transform  them  gradually  into  actual 
rocks.     Elsewhere  organic  cements,  composed  of  broken  shells  and  re- 
mains of  silicious  and  calcareous  infusoria,  agglutinate  the  arenaceous 
particles,  and  give  them  the  necessary  stability  to  resist  the  winds.     But 
these  means  of  consolidating  the  sands  are  exceptionaL    It  is  principally 
vegetation  which  fixes  the  moving  hills  on  the  sea-shore.     On  almost  all 
coasts  the  sandy  and  calcareous  debris  of  the  soil  contain  enough  fertiliz- 
ing principles  to  nourish  a  certain  number  of  hardy  plants,  which  do  not 
fear  the  salt  air  of  the  sea,  and  which  send  down  their  roots  to  a  great 
depth,  so  as  to  absorb  the  necessary  moisture.     Among  these  hardy  veg- 
etables the  commonest,  and  most  useful  at  the  same  time,  is  Marram-grass 
(Anmdo  arenaria)^  whose  slender  and  flexible  stems  can  hardly  arrest 
the  wind,  but  whose  strong  roots,  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  long, 
develop  all  the  better  the  less  consistence  the  sand  has.    Various  species 
of  convolvuli  creep  over  the  ground,  and  fixing  their  vigorous  cordage 
from  place  to  place,  sometimes  envelop  an  entire  dune  in  their  net- work  of 
leaves  and  flowers.      Other  plants  rise  more  proudly,  but  if  their  stem  is 
buried  in  the  sands  they  transform  it  into  a  root,  and  give  birth  to  a  new 
shoot,  which  may  be  inteiTed  in  its  tura,  without  the  plant  being  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing.     Thus  such  a  seed  germinating  at  the  base  of  the  dune 
often  produces  a  plant  which  ends  by  spreading  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  fastens  by  a  cable  of  roots  the  arenaceous  strata  which  the 
creepers  of  the  convolvulus  .^^  on  the  surface.     A  number  of  plants, 
whose  frail  stems  are  half  buried  in  the  sand,  are  perhaps  contemporary 
with  the  dune  itself;*  perhaps  even  they  existed  before  mankind  had  a 
history. 

In  this  strife  between  the  force  of  the  winds  and  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  definite  issue  depends,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  climatological 
conditions,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  form  of  the  shore,  and  various  other 
circumstances,  among  which  we  must  rank,  in  the  first  place,  the  havoc 
caused  by  men  and  animals.     In  South  America,  on  the  shores  of  those 
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tropical  countries  where  the  development  of  plants  is  favored,  according 
to  the  seasons,  by  an  extreme  heat  and  by  torrents  of  rain,  and  where  the 
sands  contain  a  considerable  propoilion  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
most  of  the  dunes  are  already  fixed  at  a  few  yards  from  the  sea  by  mimo- 
sas, cactuses,  and  thorny  trees.  However,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  all  the 
rivers  of  equatorial  Brazil,  which  discharge  themselves  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazons,  we  see,  even  somewhat  far  from  the  sea,  ranges  of  dunes 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  \vhich  move  incessantly,  driven 
by  the  breezes  of  the  trade-winds.*  This  mobility  of  the  sands  is  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  this  fact,  established  beyond  question  by  Coutinho 
and  Agassiz,  that  the  shores  are  depressed  in  that  part  of  Brazil,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  incessantly  change  their  form,  so  that  the  dunes  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  be  fixed. 

In  Europe  the  flora  of  the  sands  is  less  rich  than  in  equatorial  countries. 
On  the  coasts  of  Jutland  it  is  composed  of  only  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four species  of  plants,  very  insignificant  for  the  most  part,f  and  the 
"white"  dunes  of Xhe  Danish  peninsula,  as  well  as  those  of  Gascony  and 
Holland,  have  also  not  enough  cohesion  to  resist  the  furious  western 
winds  which  assail  them.  It  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  even  in  the 
countries  of  the  temperate  zone  the  modest  herbaceous  vegetation  of  the 
sands  of  the  coast  could,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  centuries,  acquire  the 
strength  necessary  to  fix  the  dunes,  and  prepare,  by  the  slow  accumu- 
lation of  its  remains,  a  vegetable  bed,  where  large  trees  would  grow 
spontaneously. 

If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  all  the  dunes 
of  Europe  were  originally  covered  with  forests.  According  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  .the  ancient  geographers,  the  woods  extended  to  the 
«ea-shore  in  those  plains  which  are  now  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Bata- 
rians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Fnsons  had  no  special  word  in  their  idioms 
^hich  designated  a  hillock  of  moving  sand.  J  Neither  the  great  geogra- 
pher Strabo,  nor  Pliny,  the  encyclopiedist,  nor  any  other  writer  of  antiq- 
^'ty,  mentions  the  existence  of  hills  driven  by  the  wind,  though  this  phe- 
nomenon was  certainly  of  a  nature  to  strike  them.  Under  a  great  many 
of  the  dunes  of  Gascony  trunks  of  oak  and  pine  trees,  with  other  sub- 
stances, are  discovered  buried  in  the  sand,  above  the  ancient  level  of  the 
I*atides.  Moreover,  some  dunes  still  bear  magnificent  woods,  which  can 
^unt  at  least  several  centuries  of  existence,  and  which  probably  were  not 
Planted  by  man.  Not  far  from  Arcachou  one  may  wander  in  a  forest 
^Uere  gigantic  pines  rise,  unrivaled  in  France,  and  oaks  forty-six  feet  in 
^circumference.  Title-deeds  of  1332  speak  also  of  forests  which  covered 
the  dunes  of  Medoc,  and  where  the  seigneurs  of  Lesparre  went  in  merry 
^^rripany  to  chase  the  stag,  the  boar,  or  the  roebuck.  Montaigne,§  too, 
^'■"iting  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  that  invasions  of  the 
^^cl  had  taken  place  "  for  some  time."    Besides,  why  should  the  Landese, 
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like  the  Spaniards,  give  the  name  o^monts  or  montagnes  to  their  forec 
even  those  of  the  plains,  if  not  because  their  hills  of  sand  were,  in  fom 
times,  uniformly  covered  with  trees  ? 

Unhappily,  all  those  fine  forests  which  once  protected  the  low  lands 
the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion  of  the  sands  were  successively  destroy 
during  the  evil  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  either  by  barbarian  invaders, 
by  improvident  lords,  or  by  the  peasants  themselves.  Even  in  the  1; 
century  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  being  in  great  want 
money,  caused  the  forest  of  pines  to  be  cut  down,  which  extended  wi 
out  interruption  over  the  dunes  of  the  Frische  Nehrung  from  DantziG 
Pillau,  The  operation  brought  him  the  sum  of  200,000  crowns,  but  1 
moving  sands  invaded  the  great  inland  bay,  destroyed  the  fisheries,  < 
structed  the  navigable  channel,  buried  the  defending  fortresses,  and  m< 
ified  in  the  most  vexatious  manner  the  hydrographic  economy  of  all  the 
parts.*  In  Holland  and  in  Brittany  this  dismantling  of  the  coast  has  pi 
duced  still  more  fatal  results.  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
Cape  Cod  (Massachusetts),  the  clearing  of  the  shore  has  also  produced  tl 
formation  of  moving  hills. f  But  the  inhabitants  have  only  themselves  t 
complain  of;  the  dunes  are  their  work.  A  single  imprudence  may  cani 
great  misfortunes;  and  thus,  according  to  Staring,  one  of  the  highe 
dunes  of  Friesland  owes  its  origin  to  the  destruction  of  a  single  oak.J 

It  is  for  man  now  to  arrest  by  his  labor  those  hillocks  of  sand  which  1 
has,  so  to  say,  created  by  his  imprudence.  Happily  this  is  not  an  impt 
sible  task.  The  shepherd  of  the  French  Landes,  when  he  wushes  to  pi 
tect  his  cabin,  erected  in  the  depth  of  some  ravine  of  the  dunes,  takes  ca 
to  cut,  in  the  ledes  and  surrounding  marshes,  grass  or  rushes,  which 
spreads  over  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  it. completely,  and 
leave  none  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes.  This  is  sufficient;  the  sand  : 
mains  immovable,  and  the  dune  is  fixed  for  the  future ;  so  long  at  1« 
as  no  horse's  foot,  or  the  teeth  of  a  sheep  or  wild  animal,  a  shower  of  ra 
or  any  other  cause,  have  penetrated  the  protecting  layer  and  restor 
their  mobility  to  the  sands.  It  is  then  necessary  to  carpet  the  grou 
with  a  new  litter  of  plants. 

This  means  of  protection,  which  is  moreover  only  practicable  over  sm 
extents,  is  evidently  quite  provisional ;  to  obtain  a  definite  result  we  mi 
have  recourse  to  the  direct  fixation  of  the  dunes  by  the  seeds  of  trees 
other  plants,  so  as  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  winds, 
modern  times  the  Dutch,  those  great  masters  for  all  works  concerning  t 
sea  and  the  coasts,  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessi 
of  arresting  the  dunes.  Defended  and  menaced  at  the  same  time  by  the 
masses  of  moving  sand  which  never  cease  to  encroach  on  their  territoi 
even  while  protecting  it  against  the  assaults  of  the  sea,  they  have  und( 

stood  that  the  very  safety  of  their  country  may  depend  on  this  ramps 
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of  hills,  and  for  a  century  they#avc  effectually  consolidated  it  by  plant- 
ing reeds,  maples,  and  firs. 

The  first  attempts  at  the  fixation  of  the  dunes  made  in  Gascony  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.    M.  de  Ruhat,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  ancient  Captalatc  de  Huch,  sowed  some  of  the  hills  of  La  Teste 
'^ith  pine-trees ;  but  though  tliis  plantation  succeeded  perfectly,  the  work 
Was  not  continued,  and  everywhere  else  the  indolent  Landese  allowed  the 
<iune8  to  advance  to  the  assault  of  their  villages.     Later,  the  brothers 
Dcsbiey  and  the  engineer  Villers  proposed  repeatedly,  at  various  times, 
the  fixation  of  the  entire  district  of  sands.     Their  voices  were  not  heard. 
It  is  to  the  celebrated  Bremontier  that  the  honor  is  due  of  first  causinix 
to  be  adopted  and  put  in  practice  a  complete  plan  for  the  culture  of  all 
the  dunes.     Inspired  with  the  writings  and  example  of  his  predecessors, 
and  not  disdaining  to  interrogate  the  herdsmen,  who  knew  by  tradition 
the  means  of  arresting  the  sands,  Bremontier  first  applied  himself  to  the 
task  in  1787.     The  works  were  interrupted  in  1789,  resumed  in  1791,  and 
completely  abandoned  again  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  giv- 
en by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Teste.     But  important  results  had 
teen  already  obtained.     More  than  six  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  mov- 
ing sands  had  been  fixed  in  the  environs  of  Arcachon ;  pines,  oaks,  and 
vines  were  in  perfect  growth,  and  the  sow^ing  of  every  two  acres  had  not 
cost  more  than  two  hundred  francs.    The  possibility  of  arresting  the  ad- 
vance of  the  dunes  at  little  cost  was  perfectly  demonstrated. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  interrupted  work  was  re- 
sumed, and  it  was  completed  some  years  ago.  The  dunes  of  Gascony, 
fitted  for  the  future,  en ric-li  the  countries  which  they  formerly  threatened 
to  bury,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  pines  and  their 
productions,  we  must  reckon  the  annual  increase  of  public  wealth  on  the 
coast  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs.  The  estimated  present  value 
of  the  forests  of  the  Landese  dunes  is  twenty-five  millions;  that  is  to  say, 
su  hundred  francs  the  acre.  Thus,  the  means  of  safety  applied  by  Bre- 
montier has  become  a  cause  of  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants.  At  the 
same  time,  several  happy  results,  which  could  not  be  looked  for  at  first, 
have  been  obtained.  The  sand,  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the 
shade  of  the  pines,  produces  herbs  which  are  utilized  as  straw  or  food  for 
^ttle.  The  marshes,  which  during  six  months  of  the  year  were  trans- 
formed by  rain-water  into  impenetrable  morasses,  have  been  drained  with- 
out the  intervention  of  man,  owing  to  the  thousands  of  roots  constantly 
pumping  up  the  moisture  from  the  sands.  The  surface  of  the  vast  ponds 
situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  dunes  is  lowered  likewise,  to  furnish 
the  forest-trees  with  the  water  necessary  for  their  growth.  Besides  this, 
the  fixation  of  the  dunes  has  caused  the  "blouses"  to  disappear,  in  wliich 
°^cu  and  animals  were  ingulfed;  the  sands  do  not  advance  any  farther, 
^Di  the  pools  have  ceased  to  exist.  Science  has  repaired  the  disorders 
formerly  caused  by  man's  imprudence. 


PART  II -THE  ATMOSPHERE  AN 

METEOROLOGY. 


BOOK  I.— THE  AIR  AND  WINDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AIR  THE  AGENT  OP  THE  VITAL  CIRCULATION  OP  THE  PLANET. — PHEK 

OF  EEPLECnON  AND  REFRACTION. — MIRAGE. 

Death  and  eternal  silence  would  reign  over  all  the  earth  if  it  "w 
prived  of  the  atmosphere  that  envelops  our  planet  This  gaseous 
parent,  and  invisible  mass,  which  scarcely  seems  to  form  a  part 
earth,  is  nevertheless  its  principal  element ;  for  it  is^  the  most 
and  it  is  by  its  agency  that  life  is  sustained.  The  earth  supports 
whether  men,  animals,  or  plants,  we  alike  require  the  air  for  our  ex 
Although  not  flying  in  it  like  birds,  all  living  beings,  whether  the; 
climb,  or  fix  their  roots  in  the  soil,  arc  not  the  less  children  of  the 
phere. 

Considered  as  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  planet  is  compos 
solid  kernel  surrounded  by  two  fluid  strata.  The  kernel  is  that 
beai*s  more  especially  the  name  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  rocky  beds  < 
ing  lava,  molten  metals,  and  the  entire  mass  of  unknown  substance; 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  globe.  The  sheet  of  water  forming  i 
and  the  net-work  of  rivers  covers  this  solid  skeleton,  and  above  t 
tery  envelope  is  stretched  a  second  spherical  layer  still  more  flu 
whose  currents  and  counter-currents  incessantly  circulate  from  ll 
to  the  equator,  and  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  with  the  regula 
the  lungs  of  man,  by  turns  filled  and  exhausted.  The  atmosphere  : 
the  bi*eath  of  the  planet ;  like  its  satellite,  which  most  astronomen 
is  destitute  of  a  gaseous  envelope,  the  earth  would  be  only  a  de; 
rollmg  in  space  if  it  suddenly  lost  the  stratum  of  air  that  surrounds 
ceased  to  respire  the  regular  breath  of  the  winds. 

The  subtle  and  transparent  air  is  composed  of  the  same  gases  wh 
found  in  greater  abundance  in  the  opaque  and  solid  crust  of  our 
The  four  principal  elements  of  all  vegetable  or  animal  organism — c 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon — are  found  likewise  in  the  atmos 
the  first  two  as  constituent  elements  of  the  air,  the  third  unite 
oxygen  under  the  form  of  watery  vapor,  and  the  fourth  mixed  w 
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breath  expired  by  animals,  and  with  many  other  gases  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Between  the  action  of  nature  and  the 
eternal  movement  of  the  atmosphere  an  exchange  is  constantly  being  ef- 
fected, by  which  the  gases,  one  instant  in  the  animal,  plant,  or  rock,  fixed 
in  an  organism  or  in  the  terrestrial  strata,  are  disengaged  and  recompose 
the  atmosphere. 

Animals  and  plants  would  soon  be  all  destroyed,  for  want  of  necessary 
aliment,  if  the  mixture  of  vapors  and  gas  were  not  effected  by  the  inces- 
eant  movement  of  the  aerial  masses.  Men  and  animals  would  gradually 
kill  themselves  by  absorbing  again  the  carbonic  acid  already  expelled 
from  tbeir  lungs ;  and  plants  plunged  in  an  atmosphere  too  full  of  oxygen 
emanating  from  their  leaves  would  end  too  by  dying.  Happily,  the  cur- 
x^nts  of  air,  which  pass  in  immense  spirals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
uniformly  mix  all  the  gases  they  carry  away  with  them,  and  thus  favor 
life  over  their  whole  course.  To  the  temperate  regions,  which  are  princi- 
pally the  domain  of  man,  they  bring  the  oxygen  which  the  immense  for- 
ests of  the  tropical  zone  have  exhafed  ;  to  these  same  forests  they  impart 
tie  carbon  which  is  life  to  trees,  and  would  be  the  death  of  man.  Still 
^ore,  they  animate  the  globe  itself,  by  carrying  immense  quantities  of  va- 
por to  the  mountains  where  the  net-work  of  springs  is  elaborated,  and  in 
losing  to  circulate  above  the  sea  a  dry  air  eager  to  absorb  the  water 
''^Iiich  evaporates  from  its  surface.  Like  the  heart  in  living  organisms, 
tie  productive  zone  of  the  atmospheric  currents  occupies  the  central  region 
xji  the  ocean  of  air,  and. moves  alternately  to  the  north  and  south.  It  is 
^lu8  that  a  movement  of  systole  and  diastole  is  produced  in  all  the  aerial 
*^iass,  impressing  the  initiatory  speed  to  the  arterial  currents  which  carry 
ftitility  to  all  points  of  the  planet. 

Every  particle  of  gas  passes  thus  continually  from  life  to  life,  and  es- 
capes from  death  to  death ;  by  turns,  wind,  wave,  earth,  animal,  or  flower, 
Respite  its  smallness,  is  the  symbol  of  infinite  motion.  The  air  is  an  inex- 
***ustible  source  whence  all  that  lives  draws  its  existence,  an  immense 
'^rvoir  into  which  all  that  dies  poure  its  last  breath.  Under  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  all  the  scattered  organisms  arc  born  and  perish.  Life 
and  death  are  equally  in  the  air  which  wc  breathe,  and  perpetually  suc- 
^^  one  another  by  the  exchange  of  gaseous  particles.  The  same  cle- 
'oents  which  are  exhaled  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  carried  by  the 
^ind  to  the  infant  that  is  just  born ;  the  last  breath  of  a  dying  man  goes 
to  form  the  brilliant  corolla  of  the  flower,  and  compose  its  penetrating 
P^rfame.  The  breeze  which  gently  caresses  the  stems  of  the  plants  is 
farther  on  transformed  into  a  tempest,  uproots  large  trees,  and  destroys 
snips,  with  all  their  crews.  It  is  thus,  by  an  infinite  series  of  minor  catas- 
t^pheSjthat  the  atmosphere  sustains  the  universal  life  of  the  globe. 

Comparable  to  the  ocean,  as  to  the  incessant  circuit  of  its  waves,  the 
peat  atmospheric  sea  is  not,  however,  inclosed  hi  a  basin  bounded  on  all 
8We8.  The  atmosphere  travels  without  cessation,  bearing  away  on  its 
^ingB  all  the  light  objects  which  are  exposed  to  its  currents.     It  takes 
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up  the  ashes  from  a  crater  in  eruption,  and  lets  them  fall  in  places  often 
hundreds  of  miles  distant ;  it  raises  in  its  eddies  myriads  of  animalcnl»  or 
clouds  of  pollen,  which  are  wafted  by  it  across  seas  to  fall  again  in  impal- 
pable dust.  It  carries  the  sea  itself  in  the  form  of  clouds,  and  distribntcs 
it  as  rain  and  dews  over  the  continents ;  it  becomes  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  rays  of  the  aurora  borealis,  or  by 
vivid  lightnings.  It  is  the  great  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  universal 
interchange  of  the  elements  which  compose  the  solid  crust,  the  mass  of 
w- aters,  and  of  organic  beings,  is  accomplished. 

"  The  world  is  small !"  said  Columbus ;  but  it  is  principally  owing  to 
the  air,  which  disregards  distances,  that  the  earth  is  diminished.  What- 
ever be  the  number  of  yards  or  miles  traversed  by  a  seed,  the  point  where 
it  falls  is  not  distant  from  the  mother-plant.  The  northern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  brought  nearer  the  great  deserts  of  Africa,  dust  of 
which  is  brought  by  the  sirocco ;  and  in  thcr  same  way  we  may  say  that 
the  shores  of  Brazil,  toward  which  the  trade-winds  blow,  are  contiguous 
to  the  distant  archipelagoes  of  the  Azores  and  the  Canaries.  All  those 
parts  of  the  world  united  by  atmospheric  currents  become  thei'eby  neigh- 
bora  to  each  other,  if  not  for  the  creatures  who  walk  on  the  ground,  at 
least  for  those  which  are  carried  by  the  movements  of  the  air.  By  the 
incessant  mixture  of  the  aerial  masses  all  the  regions  of  the  solid  kernel 
of  the  earth  are  brought  nearer,  contrasts  are  blended,  and  harmony  is 
established  between  the  productions  and  the  climates,  no  less  than  in  the 
general  aspect  of  nature. 

The  w'inds  are  also  powerful  geological  agents.  Thus  the  aerial  cur- 
rents of  certain  latitudes  transport  clouds  of  dust,  which  may  at  length 
render  vast  countries  sterile  or  fertile,  either  by  covering  the  natural  soil 
with  an  unfruitful  layer,  or  by  effecting  a  happy  mixture  with  it  On  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  sand  of  the  desert,  which  the  wind  mingles  with 
the  thick  mud  of  the  river,  contributes  to  develop  the  marvelous  pro- 
ductive force  of  the  land,  while  in  the  neighboring  j)lain8,  which  are  des- 
titute of  moisture,  it  buries  the  plants  and  renders  the  soil  wholly  unfit 
for  vegetation.  Elsewhere,  and  principally  on  the  low  coasts  of  the 
sea,  the  Mind  drives  hills  of  sand  across  the  plains,  barring  the  outlets 
of  the  streams,  and  gradually  driving  the  water  up  the  slope  of  the  con- 
tinent.* 

In  certain  places  the  aerial  current  even  goes  so  far  as  to  temporarily 
change  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  sometimes  arrests  the  waves,  or  huris  them 
against  the  shores,  and  alternately  dries  up  the  bed,  and  causes  disastrous 
inundations.  Sometimes  the  wind,  which  descends  with  violence  from 
the  polar  regions  of  Xorth  America  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  keeps  back 
three  or  even  four  successive  tides.  Then  these,  returning  altogether  in 
one  foaming  mass,  sweep  over  whole  islands  off  the  low  coasts  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  pampero  or  south-west  wind 
blows  over  the  great  estuary  of  La  Plata,  its  waters  arc  sometimes  low- 

♦  See  above,  p.  108. 
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ered  by  twelve  or  even  eighteen  feet  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and  the  ves- 
sels that  were  floating  in  the  road  remain  stranded  in  the  mud.'*' 

This  is  not  all.  The  wind  ean  also  modify  the  configuration  of  the 
shores,  since  the  waves  of  tlic  sea,  which  contribute  so  largely  toward 
the  scnlptnring  of  them,  receive  from  it  their  impulsive  force.  Thus  the 
large  arm  of  the  Rhone  perhaps  owes  its  south-easterly  direction  to  the 
mistral  which  descends  from  the  Cevennes.f 

As  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  its  exterior  contours  arc  probably 
modeled  by  the  south-east  monsoon  which  prevails  in  that  country ;  the 
southern  passage,  which  opens  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
ivind,  is  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  the  dike  of  mud  that  the  surf  has 
r^sed  across  its  current.     The  two  arms  of  tf)e  Mississippi  which  carry 
the  greatest  quantity  of  water  are  directed,  the  one  to  the  south»west,  the 
other  to  the  north-east ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  them  forms  a  right  angle 
ivith  the  monsoon  from  the  south-east.     It  is  the  aerial  current  which  has 
forced  the  long  peninsulas  of  the  Mississippi  to  spread  thus  over  the  wa- 
ters like  the  branches  of  a  great  fallen  tree.  J 

The  geological  labors  of  the  winds  are,  however,  accomplished,  for  the 
niost  part,  in  an  indirect  manner,  either  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moist- 
ure of  the  continents,  or  by  causing  considerable  downfalls  of  rain.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  ages  the  contours  of  the  land  and  sea  have  not  ceased  to 
change,  and,  in  consequence  of  these  gradual  modifications,  the  winds 
Ihemselves  have  been  subjected  to  analogous  variations.  Some  are  satu- 
^ted  with  the  vapor  of  water,  and  the  clouds  that  they  carry  are  depos- 
ited in  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  mid^t  of  land.  Other  atmospheric  cur- 
rents have  lost  their  moisture  in  great  part,  and  then,  in  passing  over  in- 
land seas,  they  have  absorbed  them — pumped  them,  so  to  speak,  leaving 
Wiind  them  smiling  plains  transformed  into  deserts.  Without  any  doubt 
1*  is  the  winds  which  have  now  dried  the  lands  of  Cape  Natal  and  Trans- 
vaal; it  is  they  that  have  been  the  great  agents  in  the  work  of  drying  up 
Central  Asia,  they  have  drunk  the  vast  extent  of  water  that  formerly 
stretched  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  the  Lake  of  Aral 
•  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  left  steppes  of  salt  in  the  place  of  this  ancient 
Mediterranean.! 

It  is  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  too,  that  the  exchange  of  particles 
between  the  earth  and  bodies  wandering  in  space  is  accomplished.  When 
•n  aerolite,  shot  like  an  enormous  bullet  through  space,  meets  the  exteri- 
or strata  of  gas  that  surround  the  earth,  it  is  instantly  set  on  firc,  and 
bursts  either  entirely  or  on  the  surface;  and  hurling  with  violence  some 
"agments  to  the  ground,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  long  train  of  luminous  mat- 
ter resembling  a  fiery  track.  Owing  to  the  resistance  opposed, by  the 
atmosphere  to  the  passage  of  the  strange  star,  the  globe  is  every  year  en- 

♦  Fitzroy,  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  ii.     Appendix,  p.  80. 
t  See  THb  Earthy  the  section  entitled  Rivers, 
t  Hamphrers  and  Abbot,  Report  on  the  Mississippi  Rtver,  p.  450. 
I  Maun*,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, 
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riched  in  this  manner  with  material  brought  from  the  sky.  The  stral  tx 
air,  moreover,  are  the  vehicle  of  all  sounds;  they  also  convey  the  vit 
tions  of  light  and  heat.  Deprived  of  this  envelope,  the  globe  would 
mediately  be  wrapped  in  complete  darkness.  But  if  the  atmospheres 
lows  the  rays  of  luminous  heat  emitted  by  the  suu  to  pass,  it  intercc? 
in  return  a  great  part  of  the  dark  rays,  which  escape  from  the  earth  i 
space.  It  is  thus  that  the  globe  has  been  able  to  preserve  its  noi-J 
temperature,  and  has  become  the  theatre  of  life,* 

The  atmosphere,  which,  as  the  common  vehicle  of  exchange,  is  evei 
motion,  is  also  the  great  agent  by  which  nature  receives  the  wondei 
colors  that  beautify  her.  It  is  owing  to  tlie  reflection  of  the  blue  Tn 
that  the  sky  and  the  distaiU  heights  of  the  horizon  assume  that  beaut:i 
azure  hue,  which  varies  with  the  altitude  of  each  region,  the  abundn>i 
of  watery  vapor,  and  the  contrast  of  the  clouds.  It  is  owing  to  the 
fraction  undergone  by  the  luminous  rays  in  passing  obliquely  through  ' 
agrial  strata,  that  the  sun  is  announced  every  morning  by  the  vague  gl 
raers  of  twilight,  then  by  the  splendors  of  dawn,  and  thus  shows  hinis 
before  the  astronomical  hour  of  his  lising.  It  is  also  due  to  an  analogs 
phenomenon  that  in  the  evening  he  seems  to  slacken  his  descent  bel 
the  horizon,  and  even  after  he  has  disappeared  colors  the  west  for  a  1<3 
time  with  the  purple  of  sunset.  Without  the  gaseous  envelope  of  ^ 
earth  we  should  never  sec  those  varied  plays  of  light,  those  changing  ti 
monies  of  color,  those  gradual  transformations  of  delicate  shades,  wt» 
form  the  marvelous  beauty  of  our  mornings  and  evenings.  The  8pe< 
works  on  meteorology  describe  at  length  all  these  brilliant  phenomenal' 
the  air,  the  rainbows,  halos,  parhelions,  and  that  splendid  spectacle  of  ^ 
"  after-glow  "  which  colors  the  snows  and  ice  of  the  Alps  with  a  rosy  t 
more  than  twenty  minutes  after  the  sun  has  set.  Nothing  is  so  beauti 
as  this  phenomenon,  due  to  the  contrast  of  the  lower  slopes  which  are 
ready  in  the  shade,  and  the  high  peaks  which  the  solar  rays  reflect 
above  the  horizon  still  illuminate.  When  the  Aiguille- Verte  is  alrea 
veiled  in  shadow,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  summits  of  Mont  Blanc,  t 
latter  is  truly  transfigured  by  the  light  glittering  on  its  snows.  "  T 
might  think  we  then  saw  a  form  foreign  to  the  earth ;"  then  all  at  or 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  the  colors  so  brilliant  vanish,  "to  give  place 
an  aspect  that  wo  may  truly  call  cadaverous,  for  nothing  approaches  mc 
nearly  to  the  contrast  between  life  and  death  on  the  human  face  th 
this  passing  from  the  light  of  day  to  the  shadow  of  night  on  the  hi 
mountains,  "f 

The  mirage  is  another  singular  optical  effect,  due  to  the  deviation 
the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  the  atmosphere.     When  the  surface 
the  earth  is  much  heated  by  the  sun,  the  lower  strata  of  air  expat 
and  often  become  lighter  than  the  strata  situated  above.     If  the  air 
agitated  by  the  wind,  it  then  rises,  oscillating  like  the  smoke  that  rn 

♦  Tyndall,  Beat. 

t  Naker  de  Saassure,  Annalez  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyiique,  1839. 
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from  a  high  faniace,  and  the  outlines  of  all  objects  seen  through  thia  ra- 
pr  leem  to  tremble ;  if  a  calm  reigns  in  the  atmosphere,  all  the  objects 
bathed  by  the  denser  strata  are  reflected,  as  in  a  sheet  of  water,  in  the 
■■"ire  cipanded  air,  and  all  their  imnges  appear  double ;  hence  the  name 


ofe, 
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0  (mirror)  which  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  give  to  the  mi- 
'^gG.  In  the  midst  of  the  arid  desert,  at  hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
^tfeam,  bushes  and  rocks  are  reflected  in  the  air  as  in  the  basin  of  a  foniit- 
^'0 ;  on  the  sea  the  ships,  the  shores,  and  signals  arc  reproduced  as  on  a 
■ccond  ocean ;  even  In  the  large  squares  of  our  cities  which  a  burning  sun 
'trikes,  the  statnes  sometimes  seem  to  b.itlie  their  feet  in  a  crystalline 
''ater  reflecting  their  graceful  forms.  This  optical  illusion,  which  thus 
>aint8  imaginary  objects  even  in  our  cities,  is  tho  "  Fata  Morgana  "  of  It- 
'Jy,  the  deceptive  "Delibab"  of  the  Magyar  puszta,  and  the  "Thirst  of 
heGarelle"  on  the  plains  of  Ilindooetan.     It  shows  from  afar  fresh  oases 
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and  rippling  waters  to  the  fatigued  travelers,  who,  where  the  de 
picture  glitters,  only  find  aridity,  thii*st,  and  perhaps  death.  In  tli 
erts  of  Arabia  the  plain  seems  every  day  transformed  into  an  im 
lake.  In  propoition  as  the  sun  sinks  the  magic  sheet  retires,  then  it 
completely  away,  to  re-appear  the  next  day  an  hour  or  two  before  i 
The  phenomenon  of  reflection  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  I 
movements  which  ai)parently  alter  the  position  of  objects,  in  the 
way  as  plates  of  glass  of  unequal  thickness  do ;  we  then  see  large  i 
of  different  forms  detaching  themselves  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  <] 
objects,  and  floating  fantastically  in  the  air.  These  phenomena  of  r 
are  most  curious  in  the  polar  seas,  already  strewn  witli  blocks  an 
bergs  of  every  variety  of  contour.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  bristle 
points,  needles,  crests,  and  overhanging  cornices,  which  separate, 
each  other,  and  then  vanish,  to  re-appear  again.  Nowhere  do  we  sec 
astonishing  phantasmagoria.  As  to  the  prodigious  scenes  that  tl 
rage  is  said  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveler,  by  showing  him  i 
of  palm-trees,  temples  with  colonnades,  caravans,  armies  on  the  i 
and  people  gathered  for  fetes,  they  are  probably  in  great  part  pro 
by  fever  under  the  ardent  sun ;  for  in  this  fiery  atmosphere,  which 
above  the  whitened  plains  and  reflects  the  splendor  and  the  hej 
head  is  l^rning,  the  imagination  excited,  and  the  .eye  sees  no  long( 
thing  but  the  forms  of  fancy. 

♦  Polgrave,  A  One  Year's  Travel  in  Centred  Arabia, 
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CHAPTER  n. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  AIB. — HEIGHT  OP  THE   UPPER  STRATA, — ILVROMETRIC 

MEASURES. 

The  weight  of  the  aerial  particles,  which  makes  itself  felt  in  so  terrible 
^  wanner  in  hnrricancs,  is  relatively  very  small,  since  a  litre  of  air  (nine- 
tenlhsof  a  quart)  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  zero,  weighs  770  times  less  than  a  litre  of  water.  But  the  atmos- 
pheric mass  surrounding- the  globe  is  such  that,  if  it  were  to  be  entirely 
agglomerated  in  a  single  ball,  it  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  sphere  of  cop- 
per nearly  sixty-three  miles  in  diameter;  that  is,  the  twelve  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.*  The  pressure  exercised  by 
the  atmosphere  on  a  man  of  middle  size  is  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tons;  it  is  true,  however,  that  this  pressure,  making  itself  felt  at  the  same 
time  in  all  directions  on  our  frame,  is  by  that  very  fact  neutralized. 
We  know  that  a  column  of  air  on  any  point  whatever  of  the  earth  is 
equivalent,  on  an  average,  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  of  th'irty-two  feet, 
or  to  thirty  inches  of  mercury ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  has 
enabled  us  to  construct  the  barometer. 

Still,  if  we  know  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  we  can  not  yet  say  in  a 
positive  manner  to  what  distance  it  rises  in  space.  If  the  higher  aerial 
strata  had  the  same  density  as  those  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  total 
thickness  of  the  air  would  not  exceed  ^\q  miles,  and,  consequently,  the 
"*ghcst  mountains  of  the  earth,  the  Gaourisankar,  the  Kinchinjunga,  the 
^^psang,  and  many  others,  would  raise  their  peaks  into  empty  space 
^oovc  the  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  so ;  above  the  lower  strata,  com- 
P'^ssed  by  the  weight  of  all  the  superincumbent  aerial  mass,  the  particles 
*^parate  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  air  becomes  rarer 
*nd  rarer  in  the  heights  of  space,  and  ends  by  being  completely  lost,  like 
the  thin  fluid  which  composes  the  tail  of  comets.  According  to  the  calcu- 
'^tions  of  Laplace,  it  is  at  more  than  26,000  miles  above  the  sui-face  of 
the  earth  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
^^Qiinution  of  the  weight,  the  aerial  particles  which  may  still  be  in  space 
■"^^st  forcibly  escape  from  the  terrestrial  orbit.  Perhaps  it  is,  in  fact,  in 
these  elevated  regions  at  the  very  limits  of  the  spheres  of  attraction  of 
^"6  heavenly  bodies,  that  the  exchange  of  their  gaseous  particles  takes 
place.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  a  heischt  very  inconsiderable  in  com- 
P^'ison  with  the  extreme  limit  indicated  by  Laplace,  that  the  atmosphere 
^^ses  to  be  respirable  by  man.  At  the  summit  of  Etna — that  is  to  say, 
*t  an  elevation  of  two  miles — we  have  nearly  a  third  of  the  aerial  mass 
^nder  our  feet.    At  three  miles  and  a  half,  a  height  above  which  a  great 

♦  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mtteorolo^^  p.  1 G. 
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many  mouutains  raise  their  peaks,  the  column  of  air  which  rests  ou  the 
ground  has  already  lost  one-half  of  its  weight;  consequently,  all  the  gas- 
eous mass  which  extends  far  into  the  sky  to  immeasurable  distances,  is 
simply  equal  to  the  aerial  strata  compressed  into  this  lower  region. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  Perier,  following  the  indications  of 
his  brother-in-law  Pascal,  established  by  the  first  direct  experiment  the 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  air  in  a  vertical  direction :  he  ascended 
Puy-de-D6mo  with  the  barometer  in  his  hand,  and  during  the  ascent  the 
column  of  mercury  which  measured  the  atmospheric  pressure  never  ceased 
to  sink  gradually  in  the  tube,  and  thus  the  means  of  measuring  the  height 
of  mouutains  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  simply  reading  the  barometric- 
al indications,  was  discovered.  Since  this  epoch  science  has  made  great 
progress,  the  precise  law  of  the  decrease  of  the  weight  of  the  air  and  all 
other  elastic  gases  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Mariotte,  and  innumer- 
able travelers  have  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  barometer,  to  indicate 
approximately  the  altitude  of  the  salient  points  in  the  vanous  countries 
that  they  liave  traversed.  Nevertheless,  one  can  never  be  sure  that  the 
barometer  has  furnished  perfectly  exact  measures  of  height.  In  each 
barometric  reading  we  must  take  into  account  the  temperaturc,  the  quan- 
tity of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  the  agitation  of  the 
winds — in  aVord,  all  those  physical  conditions  of  the  air  whose  weight 
we  are  about  to  measure,  and  each  of  these  secondary  observations  makes 
a  greater  or  less  correction  necessary  in  the  final  result.  The  direct  re- 
sults obtained  by  trigonometry  are  at  present  the  only  ones  that  give  in 
an  exact  manner  the  height  of  the  surfiice. 

To  ascertain  the  altitude  of  summits  another  means  is  also  employed, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  instruments,  generally 
gives  results  still  less  exact  than  those  of  the  barometer.  This  means 
consists  in  measuring  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  In  fact,  the  boiling- 
point,  or  the  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  ex- 
actly balances  the  atmospheric  pressure,  must  necessarily  sink  in  propor- 
tion as  the  pressure  diminishes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  aver- 
age fall  of  boiling-point  is  18°  Fahrenheit  for  every  1062  feet  of  vertical 
height.  But  experiments  may  give  for  the  heights  of  mountains  diflfer- 
ences  of  many  hundred  feet.  Thus,  Tyndall  found,  in  August,  1859,  that 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  84*97**, 
while  in  the  preceding  year  he  had  observed  a  slightly  lower  boiUng- 
point  on  Mont  Kosa,  though  this  latter  peak  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet  lower  than  the  giant  of  the  Alps. 

To  what  height  is  the  air  dense  enough  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  find  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  his  lungs,  and  to  live  there  for  a  few  seconds  at 
least  ?  The  climbers  of  mountains  have  never  reached  this  extreme  limit, 
because  of  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent,  which  add  to  their  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  Thus  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himala- 
yas and  the  Andes  have  remained  to  this  day  untrodden  by  human  foot.* 

*  See  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Mountain, 
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At  the  summit  of  Ibi-Gamin,  the  highest  point  yet  scaled  in  an  ascent, 
Robert  Schlagintweit,  found  himself  at  an  elevation  of  four  miles  and  a 
quarter.  The  barohieter  was  only  13*3  inches,  so  that  the  traveler  had 
beneath  him  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  mass  of  air. 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  balloon,  aeronauts  have  been  able  to  as- 
cend to  heights  which  even  the  condor  does  not  reach,  and  from  whence 
the  highest  mountains  would  appear  as  if  they  rose  from  the  depth  of  an 
abyss.  In  1804,  Gay  Lussac  ascended  to  four  miles  and  a  half;  in  1851, 
Barral  and  Bixio  ascended  a  little  higher;  in  1858,  Rush  and  Green  rose 
to  five  miles.  But  these  are  all  altitudes  inferior  to  the  highest  summits 
of  the  continents.  Finally,  on  September  5, 1862,  Glaisher  and  Coxwell 
undertook  an  aeronautic  expedition,  in  which  they  resolved  to  ascend  as 
long  as  they  could  preserve  the  sense  of  their  own  existence.  The  air 
becoming  too  rare  for  their  lungs,  hardly  allowed  them  to  pant ;  they  had 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  the  blood  swelled  the  arte- 
ries of  their  temples,  their  fingers  froze  and  refused  to  move ;  but  their 
will  sustained  them,  they  threw  more  sand  from  the  car,  and  thus  gave 
themselves  a  new  impetus  into  the  atmosphere.  Glaisher  fainted  away, 
but  his  companion  did  nothing  to  arrest  the  ascent ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
instruments,  he  noted  with  a  glance  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  as  if  he  were  in  the  ob- 
servatory at  Kew.  Gradually  taken  possession  of  by  torpor,  the  aeronaut 
lost  the  use  of  his  hands ;  but  he  still  held  the  cord  of  the  valve  between 
his  teeth ;  and  when  he  felt  that  but  one  single  second  "separated  him  and 
his  friend  from  death,  then  he  let  the  gas  escape,  and  the  balloon  was  ar- 
rested, and  descended  gradually  toward  the  plains,  situated  at  six  and  a 
half  miles,  or  perhaps  at  six  and  three-quarter  miles  below,  for  the  col- 
umn of  the  barometer  was  only  at  6*5  inches.  What  noble  courage  on 
the  part  of  these  men  risking  death  with  such  simplicity  of  soul,  and  for 
the  sole  advantage  of  studying  the  temperature  .of  an  atmosphere  where 
neither  man  nor  bird  can  live !  Certainly,  it  would  greatly  lower  the 
force  of  soul  and  philosophical  calm  to  compare  it  to  the  brutal  courage 
of  the  soldier  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  furious  melee,  intoxicated 
with  powder,  din,  and  blood. 

At  the  height  to  which  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  rose,  they  had  nearly 
ibur-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  strata  beneath  them ;  the  re- 
maining fifth,  where  the  air  is  too  rarified  for  the  lungs  of  man,  rises  di- 
lated more  and  more  to  unknown  heights.  We  can,  however,  ascertain 
the  presence  of  the  aerial  fluid  much  above  the  space  to  which  man  has 
T>oen  able  to  ascend.  In  truth,  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  in  the 
<3awn  and  twilight  has  permitted  us  long  ago  to  calculate  that  the  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  atmosphere  rises  to  at  least  forty-five  miles,  and,  owing 
t:o  the  perfection  of  optical  instruments,  the  visible  limits  of  this  ocean  of 
oir  which  bathes  our  globe  have  gradually  retreated.  In  supporting  the 
r^hsorvations  made  in  tropical  regions  on  the  phenomena  of  the  twilight, 
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M.  Emmanael  Liais  believed  he  could  affirm  that  the  height  is  m  re 
two  hundred  and  even  two  hundred  and  ten  miles.* 

By  this  the  real  diameter  of  the  earth  would  be  increased  by  abc^ 
tenth.     Though  this  atmospheric  stratum  is  usually  lefl  out  of  the  c 
lations  of  astronomers  on  the  dimensions  of  the  planet,  it  ought  neve 
less  to  be  measured  as  an  integral  part  of  the  earth. 

♦  Lts  Espaces  Celestes  et  la  Nature  Tropicale, 
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MEAX  PRESSUBE  OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE  UNDER  VARIOUS  LATIDUDES. — DEN- 
SITY OP  THE  AIR  IN  THE  NORTHERN  H£\nSPU£RE. — DIURNAL  OSCILLA- 
TIONS OP  THE  BAROMETRICAL  COLUMN. — ANNUAL  OSCILLATIONS. — IRREG- 
trrj^B  VARIATIONS. — ISOBAROMETRIC  LINES. 

Thb  atmosphere  is  of  such  mobility  that  its  weight,  measured  in  an  ex- 
act manner  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  varies  incessantly 
*W  over  the  earth.  The  various  meteoric  changes,  from  cold  to  heat,  from 
^^yness  to  moisture,  augment  or  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  in 
consequence  a  corresponding  oscillation  is  produced  in  the  mercury  con- 
tained within  the  tube  of  the  instrument.  Now,  any  volume  of  mercury 
"^ing  about  10,500  times  heavier  than  the  same  volume  of  air  taken  at 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  we  must  conclude  from  this  that  every  movement 
^f  the  barometric  column  reveals  a  change  10,500  times  greater  in  aerial 
space. 

When  air  is  heated  either  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  or  by  a  cur- 
r^^ut  of  higher  temperature,  its  particles  expand,  become  relatively  lighter, 
ascend  into  space,  and  then  spread  out  laterally.     The  pressure  then  di- 
''^^nisbes,  and  in  consequence  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
'^ust  fall.     The  contrary  takes  place  when  the  air  is  condensed  by  cold, 
^nd  when  the  aerial  masses  flow  together  to  fill  up  the  space;  the  weight 
p*  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  and  the  level  of  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
instrument.    This  is  the  reason  why  the  fall  of  the  barometer  indicates 
jj^'^erally  an  increase  of  temperature,  while  a  diminution  of  heat  is  marked 
f^^  the  contrary  phenomenon.    The  barometer  and  thermometer  oscillate 
*^  inveree  ways.    It  is  tiaie  that  the  air  can  absorb  so  much  the  more  Ma- 
.^7  vapor  the  warmer  it  is,  and  in  this  way  the  pressure  which  is  dimin- 
^^uocl  on  one  side  by  the  ascent,  and  the  lateral  flow  of  the  aerial  fluid,  is 
^^Suiented  on  the  other  by  the  increase  of  vapor  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere; air  becoming  colder,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  its  capacity  of  dis- 
^^Iving  the  watery  vapor,  and  grows  lighter  in  proportion.    Thus  the 
phenomena  counterbalance  each  other,  and  it  is  not  without  numerous  ob- 
^*^ations  treated  with  sagacity  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  that 
^hichj  in  slight  barometric  oscillations,  ought  to  be  attributed  either  to 
he  pressure  of  the  pure  air,  or  to  that  of  the  watery  vapor.    As  to  the 
Abrupt  variations,  in  respect  to  which  we  can  not  be  mistaken,  they  are 
^^etimes  enormous ;  there  are  even  some  which  are  marked  in  the  col- 
^^n  of  mercury  by  a  difference  of  two  or  three  inches,  one-fifteenth  of 
^"^  total  height.    A  tempest  in  the  ocean  of  the  air  is  the  cause  of  this 
'^SHatipn  of  the  liquid  in  the  instrument.* 

♦  See  below,  the  section  entitle^  Hurricanes. 
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The  pi'essurQ  of^the  atmoBphcre  varies  over  all  the  earth,  and  we  caa 
not  yet  indicate  it  with  exactitude  for  the  entire  globe.  It  is  probs&'ble, 
however,  that  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  it  exceeds  on  an  average,  by  B 
slight  fraction,  the  amount  of  20'00  inches.  Toward  the  eqnator  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  is  ouly  29'84  inches;  but  from  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude 
in  the  two  licinisphei'cs  the  pressure  increases  little  by  little,  and  to\^ard 
the  thirtieth  or  tbirty-fiflh  degree  it  attains  its  maximum,  30  or  3O*0S 
inches.  From  thence,  in  the  direction  of  the  poles,  the  pressure  dimin- 
ishea;  towar-.l  the  fiftieth  degree  it  is  29'92  inches,  and  farther  north 
29'T6  inches  only.  Thus  it  is  at  about  an  equal  distance  betweea  the 
pole  and  the  equator  that  the  air  exercises,  on  an  average,  its  greatest 
pressure  on  tlic  barometric  column;  nevertheless, there  being  much  more 
watery  v.ipor  in  the  ai-'rial  strata  of  the  temperate  zone  than  in  those  of 
the  polar  zone,  it  is  probable  that,  the  air  being  perfectly  dry,  its  pressoie 
would  continually  increase  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly in  proportion  to  the  sinking  of  the  temperature.  This  is,  moreover, 
a  phenomenon  rendered  very  probable  by  the  rise  in  the  baronieter,  wbi*^)* 
is  ordinarily  produced  by  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold.  However  il 
may  be,  the  researches  of  Sir  James  Ross  and  Wilkes  in  the  southern  scas 
establish  the  fact  that, on  an  aveiago,  the  barometer  is  slightly  higher  w 
the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  We  must  necessarily  con- 
clude from  this  that  a  greater  quantity  ^f  air  is  accumulated  over  tl>** 
half  of  the  earth  where  the  continents  are  grouped.  Thus,  as  Sir  Jo"'" 
Herschel  remarks,  the  current  of  a  river  la  always  rippled  above  an  **^ 
equal  and  atony  bed;  and  in  the  same  way  the  atmosphere  must  Bwell_  ^ 
waves  above  the  continental  masses.  This  best  explains  the  astonisl**'^^ 
contrast  between  the  two  hemisphei-es.* 
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Fl);.  1)9.— Tmpiciil  hoara  of  (be  Bqnilorlal  Oceui,  of  Cnmana,  at  Hulle,  aud  Alxi. 

If  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  strata  varies  at  the  leveL 
the  ocean  under  different  latitudes,  it  varies  also  all  over  the  earth, 
coi-ding  to  the  hours  and  seasons ;  it  obeys  the  rhythm  of  time  as  weK-  ^^;. 
that  of  space.  Every  day  the  aerial  mass  oscillates  twice  in  invereo  ^^..^ 
rections.  In  the  morning,  toward  four  o'clock,  the  barometrio  colnmn  ^  ^L^n 
scnts  a  first  minimum  of  height,  but  it  rises  gradually,  and  toward  <^^^ 
o'clock  in  the  moruing  it  attains  its  highest  elevation ;  aftei-ward  the  }?t&^^^ 
ure  of  the  air  diminiabca  till  toward  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  tiff' 
•  W.  Ferrel,  Motion*  of  Fliadt  and  Solidt,  p.  80. 
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when  the  barometer  is  at  its  miuimum  ofheiglit.  The  column  of  mercury 
tbeo  begins  to  rise  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  sink  again  for  eix  houra ; 
the  periods  of  the  day  duiing  which  these  ciiaiigcs  occur  arc  known  un- 
der the  name  of  "  tropical  hours."  The  curve  of  variations,  as  we  ece  b y 
tlie  cut  on  tfac  opposite  page,  is  miicli  more  regular  iu  the  equatorial  than 
in  the  temperate  zone. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  double  daily  oscillation?  Many  meteorolo- 
gists formerly  recognized  in  tlieso  movements  of  the  barometer  regular 
tides,  similar  to  those  iu  the  ocean,  and,  like  them,  obeying  the  combined 
influences  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  these  oscillations  always  occnr,  on 
an  average,  at  the  same  hours,  and  do  not  present  at  the  epoch  of  syzy- 
gies  and  quadratures  phenomena  corresponding  to  those  of  the  ebb  and 
flow.*  The  researches  of  Aime,  of  Flangergues,  and  other  natural  philos- 
ophers have,  it  is  true,  established  the  existence  of  an  aerial  tide ;  but  the 
amplitade  of  this  movement  is  very  slight  in  comparison  \\'ith  that  which 
wciirs  between  the  tropical  houi-».     It  is,  therefore,  liy  the  combined  iu 
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••tience  of  the  boat  of  the  day  and  the  pi-ossuro  of  watery  vapor  that  we 
^nst  explain,  with  Dove,  the  two  movcmenta  of  rising  and  falling,  whieb 
^^ke  place  every  day  in  the  column  of  mercury.  Commencing  in  the  cold 
**ouraof  the  morning,  the  gi'adual  increase  of  temper.iturc  must  result  in 
Expanding  the  atmosphere,  and  making  the  barometer  sink.  But  while 
^le  pressure  of  the  air  diminishes,  the  quantity  of  watery  vapor  angments 
'"apidly,  and  its  presRurc,  added  to  that  of  the  air,  produces  a  soit  of  tem- 
t»orary  wave, after  which  the  barometiic  column  continues  to  fall,  to  rise 
•igain  with  the  nocturnal  cold.  If  the  pi-esaurc  of  the  watery  v.ipor  dis- 
appeared from  the  atmosphere  the  barometer  would  rise  regularly  in  all 
Masons  toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  would  be  at  its  lowest  to- 
"Xrard  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  is  shown  by  the  above  figure,  i-epre- 
^ntlng  the  barometric  oscillation  of  the  dry  air  at  the  port  of  Apeni  ade, 
•  See,  aboi-e,  ihe  seclion  cntiiled  The  Tidet. 
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on  an  estuary  of  the  Baltic.    In  very  dry  countries,  such  as  Eastern  S 
ria,  the  pressure  of  the  watery  vapor  is  too  slight  to  counterbalance 
action  of  temperature,  and  in  consequence  only  two  oscillations  occur  c: 
ing  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  a  fall  with  the  increase  of  temperature,   : 
a  rise  with  the  cold  of  night. 

The  diurnal  movements  of  the  barometer  are  much  more  regular  : 
more  easily  ascertained  in  the  equatorial  regions  and  near  the  level  of" 
sea  than  under  high  latitudes  and  in  the  interior  of  continents.  This  is 
cause  over  the  tropical  seas  the  altemations  of  temperature,  evaporat  i 
and  precipitation  succeed  each  other,  like  all  other  physical  phenomc 
with  greater  regularity  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Besides,  it  '^ 
in  the  equatorial  seas  that  the  diurnal  oscillation  was  observed  for  '> 
first  time,  and  it  was  in  these  same  latitudes  that  Humboldt  was  able 
ascertain  the  hours  exactly.  In  the  temperate  regions  these  regular  moi 
ments  of  the  barometric  column  are  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  tl 
abrupt  leaps  of  the  mercury,  obeying  the  constant  variations  of  the  atmc 
phere ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  after  a  longer  or  shorter  series  of  days,  or  ev( 
weeks,  that  meteorologists  can,  by  establishing  averages,  reveal  norm 
oscillations  analogous  to  those  which  occur  at  the  equator.  In  the  hi< 
mountain  regions  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  regular  succ< 
sion  of  the  barometric  waves,  for  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  ]ovi 
strata  of  the  air  are  only  felt  later,  and  are  variously  mixed  in  the  higl: 
strata.  Thus  the  rising  of  the  barometer  which  takes  place  toward  ten 
the  morning  at  Zttrich,  does  not  occur  on  the  summit  of  the  Righi  till  t' 
o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  and  only  at  three  o'clock  on  the  Faulhom  ;  oft 
the  depression  of  the  barometric  column  does  not  even  make  itself  felt 
the  afternoon  on  these  heights,  and  each  day  presents  but  a  single  gn 
oscillation. 

The  annual  variations  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  present  altematic 
analogous  to  those  of  the  diurnal  variations.  In  the  tropical  countri 
where  the  seasons  follow  one  another  with  great  regularity,  and  in  t 
interior  of  continents,  the  air  of  which  contauis  but  a  slight  quantity 
watery  vapor,  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  gradually  sinks  from  wini 
to  summer  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  heat,  and  re-ascends  with  the  c< 
from  summer  to  winter.  At  Calcutta,  at  Benares,  in  Ilindoostan,  as  at : 
Petersburg,  in  Prussia,  and  at  Nertschinsk,  in  Siberia,  the  maximum  oft 
pressure  of  the  air  is  p(?rceptible  in  the  month  of  January,  while  the  mi 
mum  occurs  in  the  month  of  July.  The  atmosphere  is  now  heavier,  n( 
lighter  in  each  hemisphere,  according  to  the  regular  alterations  of  b< 
and  cold.  Thus,  as  the  following  figure  shows,  the  annual  variation  in  i 
pressure  of  the  air  occurs  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  countries  situat 
on  the  same  side  of  the  equator ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  much  more  str 
ing  in  tropical  climates  than  under  high  latitudes.  In  the  greater  part 
the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone,  and,  above  all,  on  the  shores  of  t 
ocean,  the  pressure  of  the  watery  vapor  during  the  summer  increases  C( 
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sidcrabiy,  and  thus,  counterbalancing  tlic  normal  effect  of  dry  air,  gives  to 
tliG  barometric  curve  a  maximum  of  summer  wliich  correspotida  to  tho  di- 
urnal visa  of  ten  o'clock  in  tlio  morning,  or  else  complicates  the  series  of 
monthly  variations  by  very  numerous  irregularities.  Each  one  of  these 
iDfiectioiis  cori'csponds  to  some  important  phenouiouon  in  local  climate, 
cold  or  heat,  storms  or  tranquillity  of  the  air,  dryness,  or  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  watery  vapoi-.  In  general,  it  is  at  the  epoch  of  the  equinoxes,  when 
the  temperature  is  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  mean,  that  the  mean  baro- 
metric pressure  of  the  year  is  established. 
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As  to  the  irregular  variations,  they  are  also  accomplished  according  to 

^        certain  rhythm  in  various  regions  of  the  globe.     At  the  equator  they 

*■  *~«  almost  nothing,  but  in  proportion  as  we  approach  cither  of  the  poles 

*  **  «  irregular!  lie  a  become  more  marked,  and  the  leaps  produced  in  the  col- 

*_*^*in  of  mercury  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  by  the  altema- 

^*-<*ns  of  winds  and  st onus,  succeed  each  other  more  frequently.    In  trop- 

'^^1  regions  these  differences  of  barometric  height  are  hardly  a  few  fi'ao- 

^*-*^nBof  an  inch,  while  in  the  temperate  latitudes  they  have  exceeded  2'1 

iic^hes  at  Milan  for  a  period  of  eighty-one  years,  and  2'6  inches  at  St.  Pe- 

t«^»^b^]^  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years.     In  order  to  obtain  figures  more 

^*>niparablo  with  each  other,  Kamtz  has  calculated  the  monthly  amount 

of  the  oscillations  of  the  barometer  for  every  station,  and  in  this  way  has 

^een  able  to  draw  up  the  following  table: 
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Latitnde.  Monthly  BAitnnetiic  AmpUtit&i 

0^  to  10= ; 01    inches. 

10"*  to  20' 0-17 

20=  to  30= 0-32 

30=  to  40= 0-53 

40=  to  60= 0-81 

60=  to  60= 1-08 

C0=  to  70= 1-2 

Still,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  exactly  the  same  amplitude  per  mo 
at  all  the  points  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator.    In  1 
respect,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  great  diversities,  which  we  must 
tribute  to  the  difference  of  continental  forms  and  of  climates.    By  unit 
with  each  other  all  the  points  in  which  the  same  monthly  variation  in 
pressure  of  the  air  occurs,  we-  obtain  a  series  of  lines  called  isobaronut 
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Fig.  102.— Monthly  Amonnt  of  the  Oscillationei  of  the  Barometer  ia  the  Northern  Hembphtre. 

which  all  curve  to  the  north  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  whole,  much 
resemble  the  lines  called  isothermal*  These  are  curves  imagined  by 
Kamtz,  which  indicate  the  true  latitude  for  the  general  movements  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  mobility  of  air,  in  spite  of  the 
tempests  which  roll  with  fury  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  horizon, 
and  disturb  for  a  moment  the  regularity  of  atmospherical  phenomena, 
these  lines  maintain  from  year  to  year  their  mean  direction ;  while  indi- 
cating the  disturbances  of  the  air,  they  show,  by  their  permanence  and 
iheir  regularity,  how  much  these  commotions  depend  on  the  great  laws 
which  nile  our  planet. 

*  See  below,  the  section  entitled  ClimcUes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GENEBAL  LAW  OP  THE  CIKCULATION  OP  WINDS. — TRADE-WINDS  FROM  THE 
XORTn-EAST  AND  SOUTH-EAST.  —  EQUATORIAL  CALMS.  —  OSCILLATION  OF 
THE  SYSTEM   OP  WINDS. 

In  the  continental  regions,  and  principally  in  those  of  the  temperate 
*one,  it  wonld  often  be  difficult  to  recognize  at  fii-st  the  general  law 
^bich  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  for  these  various 
^^illations  may  be  modified  by  a  crowd  of  local  circumstances,  such  a^ 
the  direction  and  height  of  mountain  chains,  the  extent  of  plains,  the  con- 
tours of  the  shores,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  vegetation.     Even  in  one 
^ay  the  winds  will  sometimes  blow  successively  from  all  points  of  space, 
*iid  among  these  rapid  changes  to  which  the  atmospheric  currents  are 
object  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  normal 
direction  of  the  mass  of  air  in  movement.     To  understantl  the  laws  of  the 
Wmosphere  in  their  simplicity  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  the  ocean,  above  which  the  sun  describes  each  day  its  im- 
J^ense  semicircle  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  and  where  all  the  move- 
''^ents  of  nature,  regulated  by  the  uniform  march  of  the  sun,  have  some- 
thing of  the  rhythm  of  the  celestial  cycles.     It  is  there  that  we  may  seek 
"*^  first  displacement  of  the  atmosphere,  which  travels  as  an  immense 
*"cet  of  air  all  round  the  globe.     We  arc  there  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
^'nds.    It  is  there  that  iEk)lus  would  be  seated  if  the  gods  still  lived. 

Inuring  the  days  of  summer  we  perceive  from  afar  a  vibratory  motion 
^f  the  air  over  the  heated  earth,  a  kind  of  vaporous  trembling,  doubtless 
'^^dered  visible  by  the  incessantly  changing  mirage  of  objects  lying  be- 
yond.* This  is  because  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  reposing  on  the 
S^ound  have  gradually  expanded,  and  rise  in  spirals  through  the  colder 
^nd  denser  medium  which  weighs  upon  them.  In  the  same  way  the  rare- 
"©4  air  of  furnaces  mounts  rapidly  toward  the  upper  regions  whither  its 
relative  lightness  carries  it. 

-A  similar  movement  is  produced  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  equatorial 
J^Sions.    The  great  force  of  the  sun's  rays  making  themselves  principal- 
y  felt  in  these  countnes  of  the  world,  the  aerial  strata  expand  under  the 
Jpfluence  of  the  heat  much  more  than  in  other  latitudes.     They  become 
"Shter,  and  rise  rapidly  into  space,  as  is  shown  by  the  slight  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  barometric  column.f    Thus  a  void  is  formed,  which  the  ad- 
jacent masses  of  air  hasten  to  fill,  and  two  horizontal  currents  go  to  feed 
y^^  great  vertical  current  which  ascends  toward  the  higher  strata  of  air 
^^  the  equatorial  regions.    But  these  horizontal  currents  themselves  leave 
^  spaces  behind  them  toward  which  new  masses  of  air  rush ;  the  atmos- 
♦  See  ahove,  p.  212.  t  See  above,  p.  218. 
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pberic  waves  move  nearer  and  nearer  through  all  the  zones  as  far 
polar  ice,  and  from  the  two  ends  of  the  planet  they  march  toward 
equator,  M-here  the  ascencling  movement  of  the  overheated  air  sumixi 
them.     Two  winds,  the  one  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south,  t 
their  origin  from  the  midst  of  the  ice  of  the  two  opposite  poles  to  meet 
the  equatorial  circle. 

If  the  earth  were  not  carried  by  a  movement  of  rotation  around 
axis,  the  atmospheric  cun'cnts  would  flow  directly  toward  the  equat'^ 
without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left  from  the  lines  of  the  meridian.  T 
northern  current  would  flow  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south,  the  southed 
current  would  direct  itself  exactly  toward  the  north,  and  they  would  mei 
in  direct  opposition  in  the  equatorial  regions.  But  it  does  not  happe 
thus,  because  of  the  rotation  of  the  globe  from  west  to  east.  The  spec 
of  this  movement  varies  for  each  point  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  as  ti 
diameter  of  its  latitude ;  while  it  is  nothing  at  the  poles,  it  is  five  hui 
dred  and  twenty  miles  per  hour  at  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  nort 
or  south;  at  the  equator  itself  it  is  1050  miles.  The  mass  of  air  whi< 
flows  from  the  poles  toward  the  tropical  zone  thus  travels  successive 
over  latitudes  whose  own  speed  around  the  axis  of  the  globe  is  great 
than  theirs;  consequently  they  are  compelled  to  deviate  farther  and  fa 
iher  toward  the  west  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  general  mov 
ment  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  being  directed  perpendicularly  toward  ll 
equator,  to  form  with  it  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  the  aerial  curren 
coming  from  the  poles  strike  the  equinoctial  line  obliquely  at  an  acu 
angle.  Thus  the  same  planetary  phenomenon  that  causes  the  dcviatl 
of  the  flow  of  watei"*  of  the  oceanic  currents,!  and  perhaps  even,  accor 
ing  to  M.  Musset,  the  swelling  of  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  dii-ection  fro 
cast  to  west,  sufiices  likewise  to  put  in  motion  the  whole  mass  of  the  x 
mosphere.  The  rivers  of  the  air  reproduce,  only  in  greater  proportioi 
on  account  of  their  larger  domain,  the  immense  curves  of  the  oceanic  ci 
rents.  The  two  fluids  in  movement,  winds  and  marine  currents,  are  6 
perposed  in  their  march  around  the  planet. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  where  the  incessant  attraction  produced  by  the  i 
cending  current  determines  a  constant  afliux  of  masses  of  air  coming  fro 
the  north  and  south,  the  circulatory  system  of  the  winds  possesses  in  gc 
eral  a  tolerable  regularity.  In  this  part  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  the  s 
rial  masses  move  uniformly,  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  < 
rection  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  those  of  the  southern  hen 
sphere  in  the  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Thus  two  atmc 
pheric  currents  do  not  cease  to  flow  obliquely  to  meet  each  other.  The 
are  the  "  trade-winds,"  which  the  ancients  hardly  knew,  and  of  which  tl 
complete  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  great  Spanish  and  Portugue 
navigators.  Among  all  the  marvels  that  they  discovered  in  the  tropic 
regions,  none  astonished  them  more  than  these  breezes,  blowing  invari 
bly  from  the  same  point  of  the  horizon.  Accustomed  to  the  changii 
*  Sec  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Rivers.  t  See  above,  p.  94. 
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and  irregular  winds  of  the  European  seas,  the  sailors  were  almost  terrified 
^t  tie  constancy  of  these  winds,  Avhieh  carried  them  toward  the  equator, 
and  never  flowed  back  again  in  the  direction  of  their  country.    The  com- 
panions of  Columbus  saw  in  it  the  effect  of  the  craft  of  the  devil,  and  ask- 
^'U  vith  terror  if  all  this  movement  of  the  aerial  waves  was  not  directed 
"toward  some  gulf  situated  at  the  limits  of  the  world.     Nevertheless,  nav- 
i^rators  were  soon  familiarized  with  the  tranquil  latitudes  traversed  by 
the  trade-winds.     The  Spanish  sailors  formerly  called  the  tropical  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  el  golfo  de  las  Damas  (the  ladies'  sea),  because 
there  one  could  confide  the  helm  of  a  ship  to  a  young  girl  without  dan- 
ger.   Indeed,  according  to  Varenius,  the  sailora  setting  out  from  Acapul- 
co  could  fall  asleep  without  paying  attention  to  the  rudder,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  conducted  by  the  wind  across  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  shores  of  the  Philippines.     Struck  with  the  great  advantages 
which  the  constancy  of  the  trade-winds  present  to  navigation,  the  English 
fcave  given  them  this  name.      The  old  term,  vents  alklSy  by  which  the 
Prench  sailors  designate  them,  indicates  an  equal,  continuous,  and  regular 
'Movement. 

Still,  it  must  be  said,  these  winds  have  not  such  a  certain  march  that 

^e  can  count  on  them  as  on  the.  return  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  nl- 

^Gruation  of  the  seasons  and  the  great  atmospheric  disturbances  make 

^hem  oscillate  from  riglit  to  left,  retard  or  accelerate  tliem,  and  sometimes 

^^^n  neutralize  them  for  a  time.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  the 

^^"tremes  of  lieat  and  cold  which  succeed  each  other  on  the  continents 

^^Tise  the  winds  to  deviate  in  their  course,*  and  consequently  it  is  "only  in 

**^o  open  sea,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  that  the  sails  of  ships 

^^o  swollen  by  a  breeze  blowing  almost  constantly  from  the  same  point 

^*    the  horizon;  but  even  then  the  wind  is  stronger  in  the  morning  and 

^"^^cjning  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.     In  the  Atlantic,  bordered  on 

^^Cih  side  by  continents  tolerably  regular  in  form,  the  trade-winds  have 

^'"^o  most  uniform  speed.      In  the  Pacific,  the  multitude  of  islands  scatter- 

^*l  over  the  surface  of  the  waters  modify  greatly  the  normal  condition  of 

^*if3  winds,  and  over  a  very  great  extent  of  their  natural  domain  the  trade- 

^*inds  are  transformed  into  monsoons.     To  the  north  of  the  equator  the 

^^Tth-east  winds  only  blow  in  a  constant  manner,  between  the  Revillagi- 

B^do  and  the  Marianne  Islands.     As  to  the  southern  trade-winds,  they  are 

^^ill  more  restricted ;  they  commence  with  the  group  of  the  Gallapagos 

^t  1620  miles  from  the  coast  of  America,  and  toward  the  west,  they  do 

^ot  pass  the  Archipelago  of  Noukahiva  and  the  Low  Islands. 

In  rushing  one  against  the  other,  the  two  opposite  winds  hold  each  oth- 
^t  in  check,  and  consequently  their  force  is  neutralized ;  it  is  thus  that  a 
circular  zone  of  calms,  variable  winds,  and  sudden  aerial  eddies  is  formed 
all  round  the  earth,  which,  according  to  the  seasons,  occupy  a  breadth  of 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  six  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.    Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose  that,  in  this  zone 

♦  See  below,  Fig.  107. 
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of  so-called  calms,  the  air  is  generally  tranquil ;  but  the  atmosphere  ii 
more  oflen  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  th( 
surface  of  the  globe.  According  to  the  Pilot  Charts  of  Maury,  the  meai 
duration  of  the  calms  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  fifth  and  eighteenti 
degrees  of  north  latitude  is  to  that  of  the  winds  in  the  proportion  of  nine 
ty-eight  to  eight  hundred  and  two,*or  of  one  to  eight.  During  the  perioc 
when  the  calms  are  most  frequently  produced — that  is  to  say,  in  the  raontl 
of  Xovember — and  in  the  space  comprised  between  the  twelfth  and  thii 
teenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  they  prevail  on  an  average  half  as  mucl 
as  winds  coming  from  any  point  whatever  of  the  horizon. 

We  can  understand  that  this  zone,  which  separates  the  two  trade-wind 
of  the  north  and  south,  must  necessarily  be  altered  according  to  the  sea 
sons  by  the  position  of  the  sun,  since  it  occupies  on  the  circumference  o1 
the  globe  precisely  those  latitudes  where  the  atmospheric  strata  are  mos 
strongly  heated  by  the  solar  rays,  and  .where  the  vertical  movement  ol 
the  expanded  air  is  produced.  When  the  sun,  after  the  21st  of  Septem 
ber,  crosses  the  equatorial  line  to  tend  toward  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  th 
centre  of  the  trade-winds,  and  consequently  of  the  band  of  calms,  move 
at  the  same  time  toward  the  north ;  on  tlie  contrary,  when  the  sun  re 
turns  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  mqst  heated  zone  of  air  is  gradual 
ly  brought  back  to  the  south  with  the  whole  circulatory  system  of  th 
trade-winds.  At  the  end  of  March  the  northern  limit  of  the  equatoria 
calms  of  the  Atlantic  is  found,  on  an  average,  toward  tlie  second  degre 
of  north  latitude,  while  at  the  end  of  September  this  same  limit  attain 
ordinarily  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  degree.*  As  to  the  southern  limii 
it  oscillates  in  the  same  ocean  from  one  to  four  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
In  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Pacific,  the  zone  of  calms  is  similarly  di: 
placed  from  month  to  month,  following  the  march  of  the  sun,  and  it 
breadth  varies  from  one  hundred  and  thirtv-five  miles  in  the  month  o 
February  to  more  than  eight  lumdred  and  forty  miles  in  the  month  o 
August,  j  In  this  respect  the  analogy  is  almost  complete  in  the  two  grea 
oceans.  In  consequence  of  this  annual  periodicity,  the  whole  aerial  systei 
incessantly  oscillates  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  ;  and  : 
is  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  north  Avinds,  bein 
violently  attracted  toward  the  south,  are  much  stronger  in  winter.  R 
sides  these,  there  probably  exist  monthly  and  semi-montlily  oscillatior 
resulting  from  the  declination  of  the  moon.§ 

The  central  part  of  the  zone  of  calms,  which  may  .be  considered  as  tli 
meteorological  equator  of  the  world,  does  not  correspond  with  the  equj 
tor  properly  so  called.  On  the  earth,  as  in  the  higher  organisms,  the  prii 
cipal  seat  of  life  is  placed  out  of  the  geometrical  centre.  Tlie  complet 
system  of  the  winds  inclines  toward  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  it  i 
to  the  north  of  the  line  that  the  girdle  of  the  equatoiial  calms  is  at  a 

*  D*Apres ; — Dove,  La  Lot  des  Tempetes  (tradaction  Ldgras),  p.  17. 

t  Horsbargh,  Ecut  India  Directory,  vol.  i.,  25. 

t  Kcrhallct,  Consideratioju  Ginirales  sur  l' Ocean  Pac\fique,  §  Keller,  RenneU. 
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seasons  developed.  This  phenomenon,  wliich  might  seem  at  first  sight 
strange,  results  from  the  grouping  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continental 
lands  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  difference  of  temperature, 
which  must  be,  at  least  for  one  part  of  the  world,  the  result  of  this  un- 
equal distribution  of  solid  and  liquid.  It  is  also  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere that  wo  find  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  the  true  geographical  south  of 
the  earth,  that  immense  extent  where  wooded  tracts  are  relatively  few, 
and  where  the  reflection  from  the  buraing  sands  and  rocks  vaporize  the 
clouds  which  the  atmospheric  currents  bring.  The  Sahara,  and  in  a  less 
degree  all  the  tropical  countries  of  Ihe  northern  hemisphere,  act  as  a  great 
centre,  toward  which  the  aCrial  masses  flow.  It  results,  from  the  tables 
drawn  up  by  Dove,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  more  ele- 
vated (92°  Fahr.)  toward  the  tenth  degree  north  latitude  than  it  is  at  the 
equator  itself  (91 '5°  Fahr.),  while  the  mean  balance  is  stronger  toward  the 
twentieth  degree  of  latitude  (94°  Fahf.)  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
^orld.*  The  high  temperature  of  the  continents  thus  forces  the  southern 
system  of  winds  to  encroach  upon  the  northern  system. 

♦  Dove,  Vorbereitung  der  Wdrme  au/der  Oberjldche  der  Erds. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COUNTER  TRADE-WINDS   OR   RETURNING   WINDS. 

The  aeiicil  masses  brought  by  the  two  trade-winds  can  not  bo  inco 
^antly  accumulated  in  the  region  of  equatorial  calms :  they  expand,  rii 
to  several  miles  of  height,  then,  after  having  been  mixed,  and  even  pa 
tially  crossed,  they  divide  anew  into  two  great  returning  currents  whic 
flow  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmospher 
Thus,  as  the  natural  philosopher  Ilalley,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  tb 
ory  of  the  trade-winds,  affirmed  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  it  would  be  a' 
solutely  impossible,  if  these  two  atmospheric  counter-currents  did  not  e 
ist,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  could  be  established  on  the  suiface  c 
the  globe ;  that  which  the  breath  of  the  trade-winds  brings  to  the  equati 
must  necessarily  be  carried  back  by  other  winds  toward  the  poles.  Tl 
movement  of  the  graceful  clouds,  so  light  that  we  see  them  from  belo 
floating  in  the  heights  of  the  air  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  trad 
winds,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  higher  retumiD 
currents.*  Besides,  two  great  volcanic  explosions,  often  mentioned  l 
savants,  have  also  furnished  striking  testimonies  which  confirm  Halley 
theory  in  an  indubitable  manner.  On  the  first  of  May,  1812,  when  tl 
north-east  trade-wind  was  in  all  its  force,  enormous  quantities  of  ashes  o 
scured  the  atmosphere  above  the  island  of  Barbados,  and  covered  tl 
ground  with  a  thick  layer.  From  whence  came  these  clouds  of  dusi 
One  would  have  supposed  that  they  came  from  the  volcanoes  of  tl 
Azores,  which  were  to  the  north-east ;  nevertheless,  they  were  cast  up  I 
the  crater  of  Morne  Garou,  situated  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  at  oi 
linndred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  th 
the  debris  had  been  hurled  by  the  force  of  the  eruption  above  the  ino 
ing  sheet  of  the  trade-winds  into  an  aenal  river,  proceeding  in  the  cc 
trary  direction.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  enipti< 
of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  in  Central  America,  ashes  were  carried  by  t 
returaing  trade-winds  to  the  shores  of  Jamaica,  which  is  no  less  than  eig 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  crater  whence  they  were  thrown. 

On  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  along  the  Mediterranean,  grains  of  dui 
almost  imperceptible  singly,  give  another  very  remarkable  proof  of  t 
existence  of  a  great  returning  current  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atm< 
phere.  Sometimes  a  shower  of  yellow  or  red  dust,  ix?sembling  powder 
brick,  falls  from  the  sky.  Ships  which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ca 
Verd,  on  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  or  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranea 
have  had  their  deck  and  sails  completely  sprinkled  wdth  these  fine  par 
cles.     Humboldt,  who  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  this  rain,  believe 

♦  See  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Volcanoes, 
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tli&t  it  was  composed  of  Eilicioiis  ditst  raised  by  eddies  of  wind  on  tlie 
coasts  of  the  Snhara,  while  the  sailors  who  witnessed  tliis  phenomenon 
saw  in  it  only  a  shower  of  sulphur.  But  Ehitmbcri;,  with  the  aid  of  liis 
microscope,  revealed  the  nature  of  this  dust,  which  is  nothing  else,  at  least 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  than  the  silicious  skeletons  of  an- 
iinalculas  coming  from  the  llanos  of  South  America.  It  is  thus  certain 
that  these  myriads  of  organisms,  raised  to  a  height  in  the  air  by  the  as 
ccnding  current  of  the  equator,  have  met  above  the  trade-winds  with  a 
returning  current,  which  has  caused  them  to  cross  the  immense  basin  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  reach  the  coasts  of  Africa,  or  even  of  Europe,  as  far 
ns  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  The  aerial  currents  have  thus  become  visible 
by  means  of  these  clouds  of  infusoria.* 


■;.  103.— Cloud  of  Clnden  from  Monie  Gnroo. 


In  the  equatorial  zone  the  counter-current  of  the  trade-winds  can  only 
commence  at  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  miles  above  the  love!  of  the  sea, 
for  the  higlicst  iinmniits  of  the  Cordilleras  remain  entirely  bathed  in  the 
lower  current.  The  most  southern  nioimtain  of  the  Atlantic  basin,  whence 
the  returning  nind  has  been  observed,  is  the  peak  of  Teyde,  in  the  island 
of  Teneriffe.  Tliere  the  masses  of  air  flowing  back  from  the  eijuatorial 
zone  arc  already  suffieieiilly  low  to  surround  the  terminal  point  of  the 
volcano  (only  12,060  feet  high)  at  all  seasons.  In  winter,  when  the  whole 
circulatory  system  of  the  atmosjihere  has  descended  toward  the  south,  fol- 
lowing tho  coui'sc  of  the  sun,  the  i-eturning  current  descends  fi-om  the 
higher  strata  of  the  air,  and  strikes  the  surface  of  the  water  near  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  then  turns  back  again,  and  makes  itself  successively 
felt  at  Hadcira,  and  on  tho  middlt;  and  lower  slopes  of  the  peak  oft  Ten- 
criffe.t  According  to  the  astronomer  Piazni  Smyth,  it  is  at  an  average 
of  9000  feet  of  vortical  height  that  tho  plane  of  separation  between  tho 

•  Moury,  PLyiical  Gio^apliy  of  the  Sea. 

t  Hnlnlicildt  I  LeopolJ  von  Biith,  Dacriptlon  daCan^rie*. 
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two  :i5iial  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions  is  found.  At  the  Gumm 
of  tlie  mouiitaiit  the  air  is  carried  rapidly  from  south-west  to  north-cas- 
wlitlo  on  tlie  low  parts  of  ttio  island  the  trade-wind  always  blows  with  is 
habitual  regularity.*  The  zone  of  clouds  that  it  unrolls  in  an  immcns 
veil  above  the  sea  and  the  shores  docs  not  extend  into  that  part  of  th. 
heavens  comprised  between  the  two  winds  blowing  different  ways,  bnl 
aa  the  contmry,  it  is  found  at  a  tolerable  depth  in  the  trade-winds.  Be 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  t-iirronts  the  air  is  calm  and  free  from  cloud? 
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During  the  summer  season,  travclcre  who  climb  the  sides  of  the  peak  o- 
Tenenfib  may  confidently  expect  to  find  an  unchanging  sky  directly  afte 
having  juissed  the  zone  of  clouds,  fram  900  to  1200  feet  in  thickness,  wliic! 
is  spread  like  a  second  sea  above  the  ocean.f  At  the  change  of  the  scs 
sons,  wlien  the  two  opposing  winds  strive  for  victory  on  the  slopes  of  th 
mountain,  a  few  days  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  change  o 
300i>fect  in  tlie  height  of  the  intcnucfliary  zone.  A  battle  between  th 
two  currents  takes  place  in  the  sky;  soon  the  trade-wind  monnts  to  th 
upper  slopes  of  the  peak ;  now  it  is  vanquished,  chased  from  the  height 

•  PUIoinphifal  Traiuactioiu,  ISTiO. 

t  Sec  bclovr,  the  scrtiun  cniitlol  Clouds  nnd  Rains. 
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of  the  atmosphere,  and  driven  with  all  its  system  of  clouds  toward  the 
lower  regions.  It  is  principally  above  the  pass  of  Laguna,  between  Santa 
Cruz  and  Orotava,  that  the  combat  takes  place,  and  in  consequence  this 
district  of  the  island  is  frequently  inundated  with  rains.  Piazzi  Smyth 
has  recounted  these  grand  aerial  contests  at  great  length  in  iiis  work  on 
Teneriffe.* 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  analogous  phenomena  to  those  which  occur  in  the 
Atlantic  have  been  observed.  Goodrich  has  ascertained  that  the  normal 
current  of  the  trade  and  returning  winds  make  themselves  felt  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  lower  slopes 
of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Archipelago,  the  other  on  the  summit  of  the 
volcano  of  Mauna-Loa. 

The  direction  of  the  upper  counter-current  is,  like  that  of  the  trade- 
-\vinds,  determined  by  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  eartli.  At  its  re- 
turn from  the  equator,  each  particle  of  air  in  movement  tuvns  toward  the 
cSMt,  instead  of  deviating  to  the  west,  as  in  its  voyage  from  the  polar  to 
tl^e  tornd  zone.  After  having  sojourned  in  the  equatorial  regions  it  trav- 
erses successively  countries  whose  speed  around  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
K?ss  than  its  own.  In  proportion  as  it  retreats  from  the  zone  of  calms,  it 
thus  finds  itself  in  advance  of  all  the  subjacent  points  of  the  planet,  and 
«.*]ianges  into  a  wind  from  the  south-west.  Below  it  glides  the  north-east 
trade-wind,  generally  in  an  opposite  direction;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
friction  of  the  aerial  particles,  a  stratum  of  calm  air  is  formed  between  the 
^^0  atmospheric  currents,  where  all  the  meteoric  phenomena  due  to  the 
^ontxict  of  the  two  masses,  unlike  in.  heat,  moisture,  and  electric  tension, 
^nj  i:xianifested.    According  to  Dove,  the  counter  trade-wind  would  bend 


s.w  S.w 

Fig.  105.  —Theory  of  Dove.  Theory  of  Muhry. 

moro  and  more  to  the  east,  because  of  the  increasing  curve  of  the  earth  in 
rhe  cl  ircction  of  the  pole.  According  to  Mtthry,  on  the  contrary,  the  direc- 
tion c>f  this  wind  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  lower  current, 
and  xvould  curve  gradually  toward  the  north,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
traction  exercised  in  the  polar  regions  by  the  wind  which  descends  to- 
warcl  the  equator.  This  last  theory  appears  the  most  probable  ;  but  it  is 
for  ci  i  ji^^  observation  to  decide  in  a  definite  manner.f 
^^^  might  believe  at  first  that  the  upper  counter-current  flows  toward 

*  Teneriffe,  pp.  178, 174,  432,  etc. 

t  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  ix.,  16CG. 
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the  pole,  maititaiaing  itself  in  ttic  liigli  regioDS  of  the  atmospl 
that  the  polar  wind,  oa  its  side,  more  compact  in  its  pai-ticlea,  be 
tlie  cold,  always  glides  over  the  Burface  of  iho  globe.  It  is  on' 
that  it  is  80.  In  a  somewhat  undecided  region  which,  for  the  N 
lantic,  oscillates  alternately,  according  to  the  seasons,  from  the 
fii-st  to  the  twenty-fifth  dcgroo  of  latitude,  the  returning  wi 
mences  to  descend  from  the  lieights  of  the  sky  to  the  surface  of 
and  strikes  against  the  aiirial  masses  which  flow  from  the  polet 
the  burning  latitudes  of  the  equator.  The  zone  where  this  8ho< 
winds  occurs  is  considered  as  the  outer  limit  of  the  trade-winds; 
incorrect  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  zone  of  tropical  calms,for  if 
pleto  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is  mora  frequent  there  than  i 
gions  bordering  on  the  north  and  south,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  cal 
ly  last  more  than  a  day  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  weeks.*  Di 
■  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  zeni 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  counter  trade-winds  may  make  themselves 
tolerable  regularity,  as  far  aa  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Genua 
St.  Fetei-sbui^.  In  autumn  and  in  winter  the  domain  of  these  r 
cuiTcntB  is  unceasingly  restricted  toward  the  north,  and  incrcasi 
south.  Brest  and  then  Lisbon  are  its  extreme  limits  in  the  north 
■sphere,  till  the  sun  resumes  its  march  to  the  north. 


Fig.  lOC.—ViirlallDDS  lu  Ihe  Tcnde-iclndi. 

Why  does  the  npper  current  thus  descend  from  the  heights  t 
mosphero  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year?  Doubtless,  becau 
lies  with  it  enormons  qnantities  of  watery  vapor,  which  renders  i 
than  the  cold  dry  air  from  the  poles.     Owing  to  its  tcmperatur 

•  Larligue,  Mnun-,  Pilot  CharU. 
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rises  higher  than  the  Cordilleras,  then,  being  gradually  cooled,  it  sinks 
under  the  weight  of  moisture  that  saturates  it,  and  when  it  finally  enters 
the  temperate  zone,  it  falls  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  clouds  and 
rains,  and  strives  for  supremacy  with  the  polar  current.     The  difference 
of  specific  cold  between  the  opposed  masses  of  air  must  be  very  small, 
since  by  turns  each  gains  the  advantage.     Often  the  current  coming  from 
the  torrid  zone,  recognizable  from  below  by  its  trains  of  €im\  can  not 
reach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an«l  maintains  itself  as  liir  as  the  pole  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  wind  that  blows  from  the 
frigid  zone  forms  a  continuous  current  over  the  earth,  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator.     Still,  we  must  consider  the  south-west  wind  as  the  prevail- 
ing wind  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  for  it  makes  itself  felt  there 
much  more  frequently  than  the  contrary  current,  the  proportion  of  the 
former  being  nearly  double  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-fifth  degrce  of 
latitude.*     We  know  that  sailing  vessels  formerly  required  forty-six 
days,  on  an  average,  for  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  return,  facilitated  likewise  by  the  Gulf  Stream,!  was  accom- 
plished in  twenty-three  days.     The  winds  from  the  south-west  and  west, 
vbich  are  nothing  else  than  the  counter-current  of  the  trade-winds,  blow 
xvith  such  regularity  in  these  parts,  that  one  might  give  the  names  of 
''ascending  voyages"  to  the  passages  from  Europe  to  Amenca, and  "de- 
scending voyages"  to  those  in  the  opposite  direction.     Corresponding 
J'benomeiia  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  there  it  is  the  north-west 
blinds  which  blow  most  frequently  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
trade-winds. 

Tims  the  two  permanent  winds  which  are  drawn  toward  the  equator 
W  the  expansion  of  the  warm  air  have  each  their  proper  domain,  limited 
in  one  direction  by  the  calms  of  the  equinoctial  line,  in  the  other  by  the 
irregular  winds  of  the  temperate  zone.  Still,  these  limits  oscillate  inces- 
santly from  month  to  month  and  from  season  to  season,  and  one  can  not 
}udicate  them  in  a  precise  manner.  On  a  general  map  of  the  trade-winds, 
'^  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  trace  the  extreme  frontiers  of  these  currents 
^'->r  winter  and  summer.J  On  an  average,  the  space  in  the  Atlantic  over 
'^^'*  liich  the  north-east  wind  blows  embraces  from  eighteen  to  twenty  de- 
^es  of  latitude,  or  from  1245  to  1275  miles;  in  the  South  Pacific  the 
^main  of  the  south-east  trade-wind  would  not  be  less  tlian  thirty  de- 
^e8,§  or  2045  miles. 
Between  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents  the  analogy  is  evident, 
le  maritime  river  which  is  founded  at  the  junction  of  masses  of  water 
^c:>ining  from  the  two  polar  seas,  con-esponds  to  the  equinoctial  zone,  where 
*^ «  trade-winds  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  meet.  Oblifijed  to  ex- 
^-^^xid  laterally  while  maintaining  themselves  under  the  common  level  of 
^  "«  maritime  reser\'oir  which  contains  them,  the  tepid  waters  of  the  equa- 
^^^*^al  current  flow  afterward  toward  the  north-east  parallel  to  the  coun- 

*  Maury,  Pilot  Charts.  +  Sec  above,  p.  80.  t  See  above,  Fig.  IOC. 

§  Kerhollet,  Considerations  Centrales  sur  V  Ocean  Pacifiqut. 
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ter-ciirrent  of  the  trade-winds  which  has  risen  into  the  heights  of  the  m 
raosphere.    Under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes,  the  two  oceans  of  ai 
and  water  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  movements  are  subje- 
to  the  same  oscillations  to  the  north  or  south  during  each  alternating  pc 
riod  of  the  seasons.    In  summer,  when  the  Gulf  Stream  is  prolonged  (^ 
into  the  northera  sea,  the  double  system  of  the  north  trade-winds  ac 
counter-winds  advance  several  degrees  into  the  temperate  zone,  wh5 
during  the  winter  it  flows  back  again*  toward  the  Ti-opic  of  Cancer,  f« 
lowed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  bends  gradually  toward  the  soatz 
The  resemblance  would  be  complete  if  the  water  were  an  elastic  and  cok 
prcssible  fluid  like  air,  and  were  not  inclosed  in  a  basin  whose  borders 
could  not  pass.     The  difference  of  the  means  explains  the  difference  of  t 
currents  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  terrestrial  rotation  produce 
the  ocean  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

''^K  TBADE- WINDS  OP  THE  CONTIXENTS. — THE  MOXSOONS. — ETESIAX  WINDS. 

The  trade- winds,  as  we  said,  have  not  the  same  regularity  on  the  con- 
^*noiits  as  over  the  seas.  On  the  surface  of  the  ocean  the  masses  of  mov- 
^>*S  air  are  not  arrested  by  any  obstacle;  tliey  are  propagated  freely  to- 
^vard  the  equatorial  zone,  and  can  scarcely  be  turned  from  their  route  by 
the  attraction  of  any  marine  centre  of  heat,  as  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
^^r  only  increases  or  diminishes  very  slowly,  and  the  oscillations  of  the 
thermometer  from  day  to  night  do  not  attain  thirty-six  degrees  Fahren- 
"^it.  In  the  midst  of  the  large  islands  and  the  continents  it  is  no  longer 
®^-  Tlieir  mountain  chains  oppose  the  course  of  the  winds,  and  cause 
^hern  to  change  their  direction;  forests,  prairies,  sheets  of  inland  waters, 
plateaux  with  long  slopes,  hilly  countries,  large  plains,  and  the  innumera- 
^^G  variations  of  topographical  relief,  are  variously  heated  by  the  sun,  and 
"y  this  very  circumstance  turn  aside  or  repel  the  wind  which  blows  from 
the  neighboring  seas.  In  the  higher  regions  the  current  can,  it  is  true, 
^ontinne  its  normal  movement  above  the  plateaux  and  the  mountains; 
t>iit  below  the  uneven  surface  of  the  count rv  is  traversed  by  irrecrular 
/^^nds.  Here  the  band  of  equatorial  calms  is  completely  obliterated,  there 
^t  is  enlarged  in  an  abnormal  manner;  the  winds  are  deflected  variously 
P'^  one  side  or  the  other,  and  are  directed  toward  that  country  whose  air 
^  ^nost  expanded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said 
*^^t  only  a  very  insufficient  number  of  meteorological  observations  have 
^  yet  been  made  in  the  greater  part  of  tropical  countries. 

Still  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  the  trade-winds  blow  over  vast  conti- 

^'^tal  tracts,  as  well  as  over  the  surface  of  the  seas.    In  fact,  the  want  of 

r***^  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  vegetation  in  all  that  part  of  Af- 

^^2^  known  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  prove  in  an  indubitable 

•    ^Uner  the  existence  of  a  regular  wind  from  the  north-east.    After  hav- 

^S  passed  the  high  plateau  of  Asia,  and  having  discharged  itself  of  the 

^^^ater  part  of  its  watery  vapor,  this  atmospheric  current  traverses  ob- 

^Uely  the  whole  of  Africa  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Ni- 

On  this  enormous  tract  of  nearly  3000  miles  it  only  lets  rain  fall  on 

le  mountain  summits,  such  as  the  Djebel-Hoggar,  and  scarcely  casts  a 

**^Sle  cload  on  the  unchanginjij  azure  of  the  sky.     On  the  western  coast 

tK  ^^®  Sahara,  the  burning  wind  called  the  Ilarmattan  is  nothing  else  than 

r^^  north-east  trade-wind  more  or  less  turned  from  its  course  because  of 

*^^  neighborhood  of  the  sea.    Toward  the  seventeenth  degree  of  north 

^^itude,  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Soudan,  clouds  are  at  last  formed  in 

^^ce,  abundant  rains  penetrate  the  soil,  and  the  aridity  of  the  desert  gives 

*^ce  to  a  fine  vegetation;  this  is,  because  the  domain  of  the  permanent 
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winds  terminates  theiv,  to  be  replaced  by  the  zone  of  equatorial  cak 
with  an  ascending  current  loaded  with  aqueous  vapors.  In  the  southe 
part  of  Africa,  the  trade-winds  of  the  south-east  make  themselves  regul: 
ly  felt,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Livingstone,  traverse  the  enti 
continent  from  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  coast  of  Angola.  ( 
the  other  side  of  the  great  strait  of  the  Atlantic,  the  tropical  regions 
South  America  are  likewise  refreshed  by  the  constant  breath  of  mo 
winds  from  the  south-east.  Brazil,  Paraguay,  a  great  part  of  the  Argc 
tine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Guiana,  and  Columbia,  are  comprised  in  tl 
great  meteorological  region.  The  trade-wind,  turned  back  under  t 
equator  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  ascends  with  a  uniform  force  t 
valley  of  the  Amazons,  penetrates  into  the  gorges  of  the  Andes,  and  ev 
crosses  by  all  the  defiles  the  higher  barrier  of  mountains ;  but  shelter 
by  this  enoimous  rampart  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  not  subjected 
the  influence  of  the  cast  wind.  The  vessels  which  sail  in  the  open  i 
have  to  traverse  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  six  hundred  a 
twenty-five  miles,  according  to  the  latitudes,  before  a  gust  of  the  tra< 
wind,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  comes  to  swell  their  ss 
and  drive  them  to  the  coast  of  Australia. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  tlie  world  where  the  tropical  winds  cease  to 
permanent,  the  oscillations  and  deflections  of  the  atmospheric  current  p 
sent  in  general  a  periodical  character,  and  occur  regularly,  according 
the  course  of  the  seasons.  Among  the  regular  return  winds  we  may  c 
principally  the  "  monsoons"  of  India  and  Arabia.  The  Arabian  name 
these  meteoric  phenomena,  rnaussim,  or  inonssim,  signifies  change,  seasc 
it  is  because,  in  fact,  they  divide  the  year  in  the  most  exact  manner  ii 
two  totally  distinct  periods.  During  the  great  heats  of  summer,  the  a 
plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  and  even  the  plains  of  Hindoostan,  much  m 
heated  than  the  sea,  act  like  a  great  respiring  pump ;  the  air  which  i*c 
above  this  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  expands,  and  in  consequence  n 
aerial  masses  flow  without  cessation  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  co 
tries  on  the  north.  According  to  Dove,  the  trade-wind  of  the  south-e: 
carried  away  by  this  general  displacement  of  the  air,  would  itself  cr 
the  equator,  enter  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  transform  itself  gr 
ually  into  a  monsoon  from  the  south-west,  because  of  the  great  spccc 
acquires  at  the  equator.  Still  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  so,  for  the  m 
soon  has  not  the  same  vertical  height  as  the  trade-winds,  and  its  direct 
is  not  iiniformly  from  south-west  to  north-east,  as  on  the  coasts  of  M2 
bar;  in  the  valley  of  Scindc  and  in  that  of  the  Irrawaddy  it  is  direc 
south ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  at  Siam,  at  the  eastern 
glc  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  its  direction  is  from  south-east  to  north-w< 
perpendicular  to  the  coasts  which  attract  the  wind.* 

Saturated  with  the  moisture  which  has  evaporated  from  the  great  ( 
dron  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  monsoon  inundates  the  coasts  of  Malal 
with  torrents  of  rain,  deluges  the  shores  of  the  transgangetic  peninso 

*  Miihn-,  Zeitachrift  fur  Mtteorologie  von  Carl  Jelinek^  No.  21, 1867. 
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and  then  strikes  against  the  higb  mountains  of  the  Himalaya,  and  other 
chains,  whicli  border  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia  on  the  south,  but  it  does 
not  cross  this  barrier.  By  its  clouds  charged  with  rain,  which  are  rent 
by  the  escarpments  of  the  inferior  peaks,  we  see  clearly  that  the  sea-wind 
does  not  pass  the  altitude  of  4950  to  8250  feet,  and  that  above  it  another 
aerial  stratum  is  moving  in  the  heights.  The  movement  which  carries 
along  this  elevated  stratum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  monsoon  from  the 
south-west;  but  we  recognize  by  its  long  trains  of  cem, from  16,500  to 
25,500  feet  high,  that  great  returning  current,  or  counter  trade-wind,  that 
blows  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  Atlantic  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ihQ  Canaries. 

When  the  sun,  in  its  course  over  the  ecliptic,  returns  toward  the  Tropic 

of  Capricorn,  the  centre  of  attraction  is  at  the  same  time  displaced  in  a 

southerly  direction.     The  monsoon  of  the  south-west  ceases  to  tend  to- 

Tv-ard  the  great  peninsulas  of  Asia,  the  regular  wind  from  the  north-east 

recommences  to  blow,  and  the  currents  of  attraction  in  the  southern  hemi- 

splierc  turn  back  toward  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  Australia.     Owing  to 

111  is  regular  alternation,  which  was  a  surprise  to  the  ancient  Greek  navi- 

97a.t.or  Hippalos,  the  mariners  of  the  Indian  Ocean  may  count  beforehand 

ori   a  favorable  wind  which  by  turns  will  drive  their  ship  before  it  for  the 

t.wo  passages, going  and  returning;  and  they  have  not  to  dread  those  pro- 

longed  calms  which  are  the  bane  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  equatorial  zone 

or  the  Atlantic  and  the  South  Sea.     The  circulatory  system  does  not  in 

2iny  place  pass  beyond  the  lower  strata  of  the  aerial  ocean,  and  we  may 

easily  perceive  above  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  Australia,  as  well  as  over 

^^e  sides  of  the  Himalayas,  the  constant  progress  of  the  cloiuls  which  are 

^  *i  rough  t  by  the  regular  trade -winds.     A  volcano  of  Java,  observed  by 

J  unghuhn,  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  this.    From  its  summit,  about 

^OOO  feet  high,  a  column  of  vapor  escapes  all  the  year  round,  which  bends 

S^^efully  in  space,  and  directs  itself  toward  the  west,  or  north-west,  in  a 

•Ong  whitish  cloud,  and  it  is  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  that  the 

•Monsoon  blows  during  six  months  of  the  year,  on  the  slopes  as  well  as  at 

^be  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies  are  not  the  only  winds  whicli  break 
le  uniformity  of  the  trade-winds.     In  all  those  parts  of  the  tropical  zone 
icre  the  shores  of  the  continents  are  disposed  parallel  to  the  equator, 
^*^e  winds  alternate  regularly,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  rarefaction  of 
^l»e  air,  which  occurs  now  on  the  earth,  now  on  the  sea,  according  to  the 
lition  of  the  sun.     Thus,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  Afri- 
n  coasts,  which  stretch  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  Cape  Pal  mas,  attract 
^Oc  monsoons  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.     These  masses  of  air  chancjino:  their 
'^ Erection,  tura  back  to  blow  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  rush  rapid- 
ly toward  the  great  furnace  of  the  Sahara,  where  the  overheated  atmos- 
pVkere  is  usually  more  expanded  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
L        Toward  the  month  of  January,  when  the  Sahara  itself  has  become  colder 
I        than  the  equsitorial  seas  and  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  the  trade-wind  of 
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the  north-east  rc-assimies  the  enpremacy,  and  traverses  the  whole  < 
Northern  Africa  obliquely  to  the  south,  toward  the  coasts  of  Southe 
Guinea,  Very  violent  nt  fii'st,<t  soon  becomes  weaker,  and  hardly  lot 
but  two  or  three  weeks,  when  it  again  gives  place  to  the  marine  moDso< 
During  its  slTort  prevalence  the  current  coming  from  the  desert  docsn 
cease  to  bring  with  it  a  white  dust  having  the  appearance  of  a  thick  tc 
It  is  tlie  sand  of  the  Sahara,  which  in  the  regions  situated  immediately 
the  noilh  of  Guinea  is  almost  white,  while  farther  the  dust  raised  frc 
tlie  ground  by  the  UunnatUm  is  nearly  red.* 


Fig.  IDT TrudG-wlndeiiidUaDgoaiuottheAUiuitlc 

On  the  coasts  of  Chili,  on  those  of  California,  iu  the  islands  of  tl 
Pacific,  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  analogoi 
phenomena  occur.  In  summer  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  pi 
teaux  of  Texas  aro  traversed  by  real  monsoons,  which  distribute  the  ra 
over  that  part  of  the  continent,  and  then  arc  in  turn  replaced  by  tho 
dangerous  winds  from  the  north  or  north-east  (nortea),  which  are  thei 
selves  trade-winds,  more  or  less  turned  aside  from  their  route.  On  the 
side,  the  western  shores  of  Mexico  present  a  similar  alternation  of  wind 
thoso  from  tho  south-west  coming  in  summer,  and  those  from  the  nort 
cast  in  winter.  On  coasts  parallel  or  merely  oblique  to  the  path  of  tl 
trade-winds,  a  part  of  these  winds  is  not  brought  back,  as  in  the  We: 
Indies  or  at  Guinea,  but  it  is  more  or  less  attracted  by  the  centre  of  he« 
which  lies  out  of  its  regular  course.  It  is  thus  that  on  the  coast  of  M< 
•  Borghero,  DulUttn  de  la  SaeUU  Giograpkit,  July,  186G. 
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rocco,  and  near  the  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  wind  from  the 
north-east  is  subject  to  a  considerable  deviation  toward  the  African  con- 
tinent, and  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a  wind  from  the  north.  In  the 
someway  the  plateaux  of  Xew  Granada  and  the  Uanos  of  Venezuela  turn 
aside  the  normal  current  which  penetrates  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles, 
and  oblige  it  to  blow  perpendicularly  to  the  coast.  Thus  a  periodical 
breeze  {hs  brisotes)  is  produced,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  interme- 
diate wind  between  the  monsoon  and  the  trade-wind  properly  so  called. 

Tbe  winds  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  Etesian  winds  (from  etoSy  year),  are  also  nothing  else  than 
monsoons.  These  are  atmospheric  currents  drawn  from  the  north  toward 
the  continent  of  Africa,  by  the  powerful  centres  of  attraction  formed  by 
the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara.  During  nearly  the  whole  summer 
the  aerial  masses  which  repose  above  Southern  Europe  are  thus  carried 
away  to  the  coasts  of  Africa;  and  even  in  temperate  countries  with  vari- 
able winds,  like  Italy,  Provence,  and  Spain,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  predom- 
inating currents  are  those  from  the  north.  Owing  to  this  general  move- 
ment of  the  air,  the  passage  from  Europe  to  Africa  is  accomplished,  on  an 
average,  more  rapidly  than  the  returning  voyage ;  for  the  sailing  vessels, 
^'hich  traverse  the  Mediterranean  between  France  and  Algiers,  the  pas- 
sage from  the  north  to  the  south  is  about  a  quarter  less  than  the  route  in 
the  opposite  direction.  All  the  northern  part  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
especially  of  Minorca,  is  laid  waste  by  a  wind  from  the  north,  which 
stunts  vegetation,  and  causes  all  the  trees  to  lean  in  a  southerly  direction.* 

♦  Marife-Davv,  Les  Mimvements  de  VAtmosi^here  et  des  JUers. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

LAND  AND  SEA  BREEZES. — WINDS  PROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. — SOLAR   BREEZE& 
— LOCAL  WINDS. — THE   SIMOON,  SIROCCO,  FCEHN,  TEMPESTS,  AND   MISTRAL. 

Besides  the  latei'al  deviations  which  occur  twice  in  the  year,  the  trade- 
winds  are  subject  along  the  coasts  to  rapid  daily  deviations.  The  whole 
outline  of  the  continents  is  bordered,  so  to  speak,  with  a  fringe  of  breezes 
produced  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  land  and  the  wa- 
ter. During  the  day  the  countries  of  the  coast-line  are  heated  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Toward  t«n  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  calm,  a  rupture  of  the  equilibrium  oc- 
cura  between  the  aerial  masses,  and  the  fresher  atmosphere  reposing  above 
the  waters  tends  toward  the  land,  there  to  replace  the  expended  air  which 
rises  into  the  higher  regions.  Little  by  little  this  movement  of  transla- 
tion, which  at  tii-st  only  made  itself  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast^ 
communicates  itself  to  all  the  surrounding  atmospheric  strata,  and  soon 
the  breeze  moving  nearer  and  nearer  through  the  ocean  of  air,  occupies  a 
tolerably  large  space  above  ilie  sea  and  the  continent,  which  it  unites  as 
an  iron  plate  unites  the  two  branches  of  a  magnet.  During  the  night  the 
ground  loses  by  radiation  a  great  part  of  the  heat  that  it  had  received, 
while  the  sea  preserves  pretty  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  day.  The 
equilibrium  is  again  disturbed,  but  it  is  now  in  the  direction  of  the  sea; 
the  breeze  is  brought  back,  and  blows  in  the  opposite  way.  It  is  thus 
that  in  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours  the  breeze  oscillates  from  land  to  sea, 
and  from  sea  to  land,  by  a  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  analogous  to  that  of 
the  tides.  In  the  countries  of  La  Plata  these  alternate  breezes  from  land 
and  sea  present  such  a  regularity  that  they  have  received  the  name  of 
virazoncs  (gyrations).  Around  Otaheite  they  also  succeed  each  other 
with  such  punctuality  that  a  vessel  could  for  several  consecutive  nights 
make  the  tour  of  the  island,  and  always  with  the  wind  behind  it. 

These  breezes,  which  one  might  also  call  daily  monsoons,  co-exist  with 
the  movement  of  the  trade- winds,  and  are  in  consequence  carried  along  in 
the  general  circuit.  Instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  they 
more  often  form  with  it  an  acute  angle ;  they  blow  crossways,  as  Captain 
Dampier  said.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  only  in  the  domain  of  the  trade- 
winds  or  along  the  bordeis  of  the  ocean  that  the  littoral  breezes  occur; 
they  blow  everywhere  where  a  considerable  difference  of  temperature  ex- 
ists between  the  land  and  the  water,  wherever  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea  or 
of  a  lake  goes  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  on  the  coast-lino  by  an  ascending 
current  of  warm  air.  A  remarkable  example  of  it  is  seen  in  the  narrow 
Adriatic  Sea.  There,  daring  each  fine  day,  the  breeze  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  gulf,  and  takes  its  direction  at  the  same  time  in  two  contrary  ways; 
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on  one  side  toward  the  shores  of  Italy,  on  the  other  toward  the  islands 
and  mountains  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  During  the  night  the  coasts 
that  SQiToand  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  send  back  to  the  sea,  as  to  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  fresh  air  which  they  have  received ;  to  the  divergent  cur- 
rents of  the  day  succeeds  a  wave  of  convergent  breezes. 

In  the  same  way  the  mountains  have  their  own  system  of  breezes  alter- 
nating with  a  regularity  similar  to  that  of  the  land  and  sea  breeze  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean.     In  the  day,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  arc  exposed  to  all  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  and  re- 
ceive a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  which  causes  their  temperature  to 
approach  that  of  the  valleys,  the  air  reposing  on  the  summits  expands  and 
rises.   At  the  same  time,  the  air  of  the  plains  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  itself  expanded  in  greater  proportions,  so  that  an  ascend- 
ing current  is  produced  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  peaks,  in  all 
the  valleys,  and  over  all  the  escarpments.    The  atmosj)heric  strata  of  the 
plain  move  in  the  direction  of  the  heights  with  all  the  more  impetuosity 
the  more  strongly  heated  the  summits  have  been  by  the  sun.     In  certain 
valleys,  especially  those  of  the  Stura,  and  other  Alpine  rivers,  which  water 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  the  ascending  wind  has  such  force  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  trees  are  uniformly  inclined  toward  the  mountains.    Pol- 
len, remains  of  plants,  insects  and  butterflies,  are  earned  away  by  the 
current  of  air,  and  by  their  debris  soil  the  whiteness  of  the  snow.     In  the 
night,  phenomena  of  an  opposite  kind  arc  produced,  but  with  less  inten- 
sity; the  high  mountains,  whose  summits  rise  far  into  the  sky,  lose  their 
heat  by  nocturnal  radiation  more  rapidly  than  the  valleys,  the  sheets  of 
air  which  surround  them  are  chilled  and  descend  again,  in  part  toward 
the  plains  from  which  they  had  ascended  a  few  hours  before.    Thus  an  ex- 
change between  the  two  zones  is  established,  an  ebb  and  flow,  a  rising  and 
falling  atmospheric  tide,  regulated  in  its  intensity  by  the  variations  of  the 
temperature ;  and  here  we  see  again,  as  in  the  coast  breezes,  the  rotatory 
movement  pointed  out  by  Dove. 

As  an  example  of  these  breezes,  called  in  the  French  Alps  pontias^  re- 
bats^  aloups  du  vent^  we  may  cite  the  three  aerial  cun-enis  which  flow  in- 
cessantly in  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  unless  the  local  system  of  atmospheric 
currents  be  modified  by  tempests.  These  three  streams  of  air  arc  those 
of  Faucigny,  Tarentaise,  and  Maurienne.  The  first  traverses  the  valley  of 
the  Arve  from  Geneva  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  second  moves  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Is5re,  and  its  tributary,  the  Doron;  the  third  alternately  ascends 
and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arc  toward  Mont  Cenis  and  the  pass  of 
Iseran.  Ordinarily,  the  ascending  wind  commences  toward  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  and  the  descending  current  flows 
back  again  toward  the  plains  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  certain 
places,  it  is  called  matini^re^  because  it  makes  itself  felt,  most  of  all,  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  sun.  M.  Fournet,  who  has  for  a  long  time  studied 
these  phenomena  of  atmospheric  tides,  has  ascertained  that  the  passage, 
from  the  ebb  to  the  flow,  is  especially  rapid  m  the  narrow  defiles,  while 
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in  the  large  basins  the  alternation  is  produced  after  a  series  of  aerial  os- 
cillations,  and  gusts  of  wind  in  the  opposite  direction.  Each  valley  owes 
a  special  atmospheric  condition  to  its  particular  fonn ;  in  one,  the  success- . 
ive  breezes  are  slow  and  undecided  in  their  pace ;  in  another,  they  alter- 
nate abruptly,  and  with  violence,  producing  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
variations  of  temperature  of  thirty-five,  forty-five,  and  even  fifty-five  de- 
grees. In  general,  the  breezes. are  regular  in  the  regular  valleys,  and  only 
present  remarkable  peculiarities  at  their  issuing  into  the  plain,  or  else  at 
the  confluence  of  two  gorges.  Among  these  winds  with  peculiar  motions, 
a  breeze  of  the  Rhenish  basin  may  be  mentioned,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Tlls^^r-wind,  Emerging  above  Lorch,  from  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Wisper,  which  is  filled  with  woods,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  subject 
in  its  difibrcnt  parts  to  all  the  extremes  of  temperature,  this  breeze  gen- 
erally blows  till  eight,  nine,  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  crosses  the 
Rhine,  strikes  against  the  rocks  of  the  left  bank,  and  divides  into  two  cur- 
rents, one  of  which  re-ascends  to  the  south  toward  Bingen,  increasing  it- 
self on  the  way  by  several  small  tributary  winds;  while  the  other,  which 
is  weaker,  descends  to  the  north  toward  Bacharach. 

Even  in  the  plains  and  countries  but  slightly  varied  in  surface,  daily 
breezes  may  succeed  each  other  regularly,  because  of  local  differences  of 
temperature  produced  by  the  progress  of  the  sun.  In  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  rises,  the  temperature,  which  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  be- 
cause of  the  nocturnal  evaporation,  increases  rapidly,  the  air  expands  and 
spreads  toward  the  colder  spaces  which  extend  on  the  side  of  the  west ; 
a  little  wind  from  the  east  results  from  this,  which  becomes  gradually  a 
wind  from  the  south-cast,  in  proportion  as  the  sun  mounts  above  the  ho- 
rizon. At  noon  the  expanded  air  spreads  iu  the  direction  of  the  north; 
and  finally,  toward  the  evening,  it  is  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  aerial 
strata  are  chilled,  that  the  surplus  air,  still  heated  by  the  solar  rays,  di- 
rects itself.  Thus,  when  the  atmosphere  is  not  agitated  by  a  general 
wind,  a  breeze  turning  regularly  round  the  horizon  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  sun  must  be  produced.  In  the  northern  liemisphere  this  movement 
of  gyration  is  accomplished  from  cast  to  west  by  the  south ;  in  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere  it  is  by  the  north  that  this  diurnal  breeze  efffects  its  grad- 
ual revolution  from  east  to  west.  In  mountains  the  phenomenon  is  more 
complex,  on  account  of  the  ascending  and  descending  breezes,  which  are 
intermixed  with  the  gyrating  ones.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  local  winds,  determined  by  the  diffei*ence  of  tempera- 
ture, tend  toward  the  west  in  the  morning,  then  turn  gradually  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  and  blow  toward  the  east  when  the  sun  is  sinking.  These 
are  the  solaures  {soils  aura)  or  solar  winds  of  the  department  of  the  Drdme.* 

As  to  the  local  winds,  which  characterize  certain  regions,  they  origi- 
nate in  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat.  Such  are  the  chanvnn  of  Egypt^ 
the  pampero  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  such,  above  all,  is  that  aSrial  cnr^ 
rent  to  which  the  name  of  Simoon,  or  '^  poisonous,"  is  given,  in  the  Sahara. 
As  soon  as  this  wind  commences  to  blow  the  panting  traveler  can  scarce' 

♦  Fournet,  Hydrolo^e  du  Rhdne. 
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ly  breathe ;  the  air  is  burning  and  dried  up,  as  if  emerging  from  the  mouth 
of  an  oven ;  the  lieat,  increased  by  the  radiation  of  innumerable  grains  of 
sand  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  rises  rapidly  to  113, 122,  and  even  133 
degrees  Fahrenheit ;  the  sun  is  veiled,  and  every  object  assumes  a  violet 
or  dark-red  hue,  while  space  is  filled  with  dust.    In  order  not  to  be  smoth- 
ered by  this  irrcspirable  air,  travelers  must  envelop  their  faces  in  their 
garments,  and  the  camels  bury  their  necks  in  the  sand.    But  the  simoon 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust.     Palgrave,  who  endured  a 
\iolent  simoon  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  saw  not  a  single  cloud  of  sand  or 
vapor  in  the  sky,  and  could  not  explain  the  sudden  gloom  which  had  in- 
vaded the  atmosphere.* 
In  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Italy  a  warm  wind  occasionally  blows  from 
the  south,  which  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  simoon,  and  is  saturated  with 
moisture  in  passing  over  the  Mediterranean ;  this  is  the  sirocco.    Usually 
it  is  not  very  rapid,  and  its  gusts  are  interrupted  by  stifling  calms ;  the 
rarface  of  the  water  is  hardly  agitated,  a  mist  of  vapors  broods  on  the  ho- 
rizon, and  the  sun  hides  itself  behind  a  veil  of  whitish  clouds.    Under  the 
ener>'ating  influence  of  this  wind  from  the  south,  all  exertion  becomes 
painful ;  but  still  the  terrible  phenomena,  which  occur  during  the  simoon, 
have  never  to  be  dreaded. 

In  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  the  south  wind  is  known  under  the  name  of 
p^hiiy  a  word  derived  from  favoniii^j  the  southern  wind  of  the  Romans. 
What  is,  then,  the  origin  of  this  current  ?    Has  it  originated  in  the  Saharn, 
as  Messrs.  Desor,  Martins,  and  Escher  von  der  Linth  believe,  and  has  its 
burning  breath  first  served  to  melt  the  ancient  glaciers  of  the  Alps?    Or 
is  it  simply  a  counter  trade-wind  descended  from  the  heights  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  does  it  come  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as 
Dove  asserts?    Would  not  the  moisture  which  it  brings  tend  to  enlarge 
the  vast  rivers  of  ice?    The  latter  seems  probable;  but  however  it  may 
be,  the  foehn  frequently  changes  its  course,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mediterranean  sirocco,  the  inequalities  in  the  relief  of  the 
'fountains  modify  its  character  singularly.     In  rising  over  the  slopes,  the 
^ir  expands  more  and  more  in  consequence  of  the  lesser  atmospheric  press- 
*»re,and  it  loses  a  great  quantity  of  heat ;  from  the  warm  wind,  which  it 
'^'TW  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  foshn  becomes  a  cold  current.    The 
'"idge  once  crossed,  the  aerial  mass,  which  descends  again  toward  the 
F^lains,  is  gradually  compressed  by  the  upper  strata,  and  the  quantity  of 
Caloric,  which  had  disappeared  because  of  the  expansion,  is  reproduced ; 
^fce  cold  wind  of  the  summit  is  heated  again  to  blow  in  tlie  valleys.    This 
^9  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  mountains  which  separate  Valais  from 
**iedmont  and  Lombardy.    From  being  very  warm  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Italian  gorges  of  the  Alps,  the  atmospheric  current  from  the  south  is 
cooled  by  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  degrees  in  passing  over  Mont  Rosa ; 
^^  lets  fall  rain  and  snow  in  abundance ;  then,  after  having  descended 
^S^in  on  the  opposite  slopes,  it  brings  to  the  peasants  of  Switzerland 
*niething  of  the  burning  climate  of  the  tropics.! 

*  A  Tear*f  Travel  in  Central  Arabia,  2  a'oIs.  ^  Helmholz,  la  Glace  et  les  Glaciers, 
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As  to  the  fearful  tempests  or  tourmeiites  which  occasionally  surprise  lh( 
traveler  on  high  mountains  or  in  the  snowy  plains,  they  may  result  fron: 
winds  blowing  from  almost  any  point  of  the  horizon.  It  is  a  terribh 
thing  to  be  assailed  by  one  of  these  phenomena.  The  white  masses  car 
ried  by  the  gusts  of  wind  hide  all  surrounding  objects.  The  uuhapp) 
people  lost  in  this  storm  see  neither  the  neighboring  slopes  nor  the  sk} 
above  their  heads,  nor  even  the  path  beneath  their  feet.  Deafened  bj 
the  noise  of  the  tempest,  blinded  by  the  powdery  clouds  which  lash  theii 
faces,  frozen  by  the  snow  which  hangs  in  stalactites  to  their  hair  anc 
changes  their  clothes  into  stiff  and  heavy  masses,  the  travelers  soon  lose 
their  way,  and  sink  stupefied  by  the  cold.  Hundreds  of  corpses  of  mer 
and  horses,  which  have  fallen  here  and  there  in  certain  passes  of  the  Ka. 
rakorum  and  the  Himalayas,  recall  tliese  terrible  snow-storms, .which  have 
prevailed  over  these  mountains.  Accidents  of  the  same  kind  are  verj 
numerous,  also,  on  the  ^^araw^oiJ  of  India,  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peni.  Ever 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  where  tlie  most  frequented  passes  are  pn> 
vided  with  hospices,  where  travelers  surprised  by  the  whirlwind  of  snows 
may  take  refuge,  many  unfortunate  persons  perish  every  year  in  these 
tourmtntes. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  France  have  also  to  submit  to  the  effects 
of  a  w:ind,  which  is  a  real  scourge ;  it  is  the  wind  from  the  north-west, 
to  which  popular  imagination  has  given  tlie  name  of  "master"  {mistral^ 
magistraoii^  maestrale).  It  is  caused,  like  the  alternate  winds  from  the 
mountains,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  sui-faces  unequally  heated.  Tliis 
aerial  current  is  unhappily  well  named,  for  its  speed,  comparable  sometimes 
to  that  of  the  hurricane,  suffices  to  uproot  trees  and  throw  down  walla 
" The  nidambareasy^  says  Strabo,  " is  an  impetuous  and  terrible  wind. 
which  displaces  rocks,  precipitates  men  from  their  chariots,  and  strips 
them  of  their  vestments  and  arms."  The  Gauls  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
saw  in  it  their  most  dreaded  god ;  tliey  raised  altara  and  offered  sacrificet 
to  it;  the  Provcnyals  considered  it  with  "Durance,"  and  the  "Parlia 
ment"  as  one  of  their  three  great  calamities.  This  wind  makes  itself  es 
pecially  felt  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Cevennes,  covered  with  snow 
have  become  relatively  very  cold,  and  the  sea-shores  continue  to  be  heatcc 
daily  by  the  rays  of  the  sun :  then  the  masses  of  air  roll  in  volumes  fron 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to  replace  the  ascending  current  of  the  ex 
panded  atmosphere,  which  is  formed  above  the  region  of  the  coast-line 
During  the  niglit,  it  is  true,  the  low  lands  situated  at  the  base  of  th< 
mountains  lose  their  heat  by  radiation,  and  the  aflnx  of  cold  air  dimin 
ishcs,  to  recommence  on  the  morrow,  when  the  sun  warms  the  atmosphen 
of  the  plains  anew.  In  summer,  the  difference  of  temperature  is  less  be 
tween  the  shores  and  the  desert  escarpments  of  the  Cevennes.  The  mis 
tral  is  very  feeble  during  this  season,  or  it  even  entirely  ceases.  In  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  winds  of 
the  same  kind,  known  under  other  names,  descend  in  the  same  mannei 
from  the  summit  of  the  bordering  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

ZONE    OP    VARIABLE    WINDS. — STRUGGLE    OF    OPPOSING    WINDS, — MEAN    DI- 
BECTION   OP  THE   ATMOSPHERIC  CURRENTS. — LAW   OP  GYRATION. 

Beyond  the  changing  limits  where  the  trade-winds  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres blow,  commence  the  zones  of  variable  winds.  There  the  masses 
of  air  flow  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  and  apparently  in  a  very 
irregular  fashion.  Sometimes  a  single  wind  directs  itself  incessantly  dur- 
ing whole  weeks  toward  one  point  of  the  horizon ;  sometimes  the  atmos- 
pheric currents  which  succeed  each  other  make  the  tour  of  the  compass 
in  a  few  hours ;  at  other  times,  again,  the  air  remains  calm  between  two 
meteorological  regions  where  the  winds  move  in  opposite  directions.  In- 
deed, the  word  tceather-cock  has  become  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  unstable 
and  versatile. 

That  which  contributes  to  this  disorder  of  the  air  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
other  lands  which  are  outside  the  zone  of  the  trade-winds,  is  tlie  inequality 
of  the  ground.  The  general  currents  which  pass  above  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains do  not  blow  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  plain.  In  fact,  the 
^inds  must  be  all  the  more  unequal  in  their  successive  gusts,  the  less 
even  the  sui-fiice  is  over  which  they  blow.  The  same  wind,  which  moves 
over  the  seas  with  the  uniformity  of  an  immense  river,  departs  from  its 
Tegular  pace  as  soon  as  it  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  inequalities 
of  the  soil.  At  the  foot  of  the  grand  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  es- 
pecially in  tlie  environs  of  Geneva,  where  the  surface  relief  is  already  very 
varied,  the  alternations  which  are  produced  in  the  force  of  the  wind  are 
ttch  that  the  anemometer  sometimes  indicates  a  variation  of  intensitv 
from  single  to  triple.  In  the  high  gorges  of  the  Alps  it  often  happens, 
even  during  violent  tempests,  that  the  atmosphere  presents  at  intervals 
the  most  perfect  calm.  To  all  the  furies  of  the  tempest  there  succeed  for 
la  instant  silence  and  repose,  then  the  hurricane  recommences  to  blow 
with  great  violence.  This  is  because  the  atmospheric  currents,  similar  in 
this  respect  to  the  rivers  of  the  ocean,  do  not  direct  themselves  invariably 
toward  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  and  move  by  successive  oscillations, 
low  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left  of  the  axis  of  their  movement.  In  con- 
Mqiience,  when  we  find  ourselves  placed  on  a  point  in  the  mountains 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  highest  peaks,  we  must,  according  to  the 
TiHoQS  directions  which  the  ac^rial  current  takes,  be  by  turns  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  tempest,  or  protected  by  some  high  summit  on  which  the 
fcrce  of  the  wind  is  broken.*  Even  in  countries  but  slightly  varied  in 
nrface,  or  over  plains  covered  with  houses  and  woods,  the  wind  does  not 
blow  in  equal  manner  like  the  trade-wind  of  the  seas.     It  advances  by  a 

*  H.  de  Saossure,  Voyagts  dans  lea  Aipes. 
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series  of  gusts  and  blasts,  eacli  one  of  which  represents  a  victory  of  the 
atmospheric  current  over  an  obstacle  on  the  plain.  Close  to  the  ground 
the  wind  is  always  intermittent,  while  in  the  heights  of  the  air  it  proceeds 
almost  always  with  an  equal  and  majestic  movement  like  the  current  of  a 
river. 

The  abrupt  gusts  of  the  lower  strata  of  this  ocean  are  thus  only  second- 
ary phenomena,  and  in  all  the  sudden  turns  of  the  winds,  which  one  might 
easily  believe  to  have  occurred  by  chance,  the  disorder  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Though  the  wind  makes  itself  felt  by  turns  from  every  part 
of  the  horizon,  there,  nevertheless,  exist  only  two  atmospheric  currents  in 
each  of  the  temperate  zones — that  which  comes  from  the  polo  to  replace 
the  expanded  air  of  tropical  regions,  and  that  which  flows  back  from  the 
equator  after  being  raised  in  the  heights  of  space  above  the  stratum  of 
the  trade-winds.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  these  two  winds  set  out, 
one  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
rotatory  movement  of  the  earth,  their  direction  is  gradually  changed,  like 
that  of  the  trade-winds.  The  wind  from  the  north  changes  into  a  wind 
from  the  north-east,  while  the  wind  from  the  south  ends  by  blowing  from 
the  south-east.  Thus,  as  Dove  remarks,  the  greater  part  of  the  aerial  cur- 
rents deceive  the  observer,  because  they  do  not  come  from  the  regions 
whence  they  appear  to  blow.  The  wind  from  the  north-east  is  in  reality 
much  more  the  wind  from  the  north  than  the  mass  of  air  whose  direction 
is  truly  southern ;  in  the  same  way,  the  wind  from  the  south-east  is  truly 
the  south  wind,  and  that  which  seems  to  come  from  the  south  has  the 
south-east  as  a  starting-point. 

Two  great  aerial  currents  thus  dispute  the  extent  of  each  teiTestrial 
hemisphere  from  the  pole  to  one  of  the  tropics.  Generally,  all  this  space 
is^divided  into  vast  oblique  bands,  composed  of  masses  of  air  flowing  in 
opposite  ways,  some  from  the  pole,  and  others  from  the  equatorial  region& 
The  bands  move  over  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  same 
space;  it  is  now  the  polar  wind,  and  now  the  tropical  wind  which  prevails. 
But  a  compensation  never  fails  to  be  effected  between  these  atmospheric 
cuiTcnts,  and  the  wind  neutralized  or  repulsed  in  one  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere soon  makes  itself  felt  at  another  point.  While  the  strife  exists  be- 
tween two  masses  of  air  animated  by  contrary  movements,  the  viciBsi- 
tudes  of  the  conflict  and  the  gradual  preponderance  of  one  of  the  winds 
result  in  temporarily  modifying  the  direction  of  the  air,  and  making  the 
weather-cock  turn  successively  to  the  various  points  of  the  horizon.  It  is 
from  the  meeting  of  two  regular  winds  that  the  apparent  irregularity  of 
all  the  atmospheric  system  results. 

Though  the  strife  between  the  two  aerial  streams,  now  at  one  point, 
now  at  another,  does  not  cease,  they  are  not,  however,  equal  in  force, 
and  one  of  them  always  finishes  by  gaining  the  victory  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  resistance.  This  wind  of  superior  force  is  the  returning 
current,  descending  from  the  heights  of  space  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
ground  beyond  the  zone  of  the  trade-winds.     In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  in 
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it9  circuit  rouDd  the  planet  aay  one  strattim  of  air  mnet  be  mnch  more 
cipuded  when  it  repaira  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  frozen  regions,  than 
itisonitsretDm  from  the  pole,  after  having  been  condensed  by  the  cold; 
it  occapies  thus,  in  consequence  of  its  temperature,  a  much  greater  space 
in  the  first  journey.  This  is  not  all ;  the  vapors  with  which  the  air  of  the 
equatorial  zone  is  loaded  contribute  to  expand  it  still  more,  while  the 
pol&ririndg  arc  relatively  dry,  and,  consequently,  mach  more  dense.  Thus 
the  winds  which  come  from  the  tropical  zone — tliat  is  to  say,  the  sonth- 
west  vinda  iu  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  those  from  the  north-west  in 
the  Boothem  hemisphere — must  have  the  preponderance,  and  blow  during 
a  more  considerable  space  of  time.  It  is  thus  at  least  in  the  temperate 
BHKofthe  north,  where  the  winds  which  are  directed  toward  the  north- 
ern pole  gain  the  victory,  on  an  average,  over  the  opposing  winds. 


As  the  atmospheric  cuiTcnls  coming  from  the  equator  bend  naturally 
toward  the  east,  it  follows  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  most  of  the 
Indg  blow  from  the  west  Tliis  is  what  we  observe  in  North  America,  as 
'ell  as  in  England.  On  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France  the  proportion  he- 
**«n  the  winds  which  balance  thenisolvos  around  the  western  wind,  and 
those  which  blow  from  directly  contrary  points  of  the  horizon,  is  about 
three  to  twa  Tlie  proportion  would  be  much  more  favorable  to  the  for- 
•"w  if  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  erected  like  a  high  barrier  at  the  south 
^''Prance,  did  not  modify  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  and 
"We  them  to  ma^e  a  detour  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  bend  again  toward 
the  east.  At  Cherboui^,  in  the  open  Channel,  the  diOcrcncc  between  the 
yois  from  the  west  and  those  from  the  east  is  much  greater.  Accord- 
'"g  to  JI.  Liais,  it  is  as  seven  to  three.  In  the  valley  of  the  Saune  and 
"I'wiejthe  general  movement  of  the  winds  is  from  north  to  south,  as  if 
we  air  were  obliged  to  plunge  in  the  kind  of  funnel  formed  by  the  Vos- 
£88,  the  Jnra,  and  the  Alps  to  the  east ;  the  heights  of  the  COto  d'Or, 
^ojolais,  and  the  Ccvcnncs,  to  the  west.  It  is  the  same  with  every  sec- 
ondary  valley.  Thus  the  people  of  Valais  scarcely  know  any  winds  but 
those  from  the  east  and  west ;  in  the  high  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  only 
winds  which  make  themselves  fell  are  those  from  the  north  and  south.* 
*  TKbndi,  Die  Alpnictll. 
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AccoivliDg  to  Kamtz,  tiio  mean  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  whole  of 
France  is  S.  88°  W.,  thai  is  to  s.iy,  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  currents 
would  blow  from  a  point  in  the  horizon  situated  at  two  degrees  to  the 
south  of  west.  This  direction  of  the  wind  eicplains  perfectly  why  the 
largo  towns  in  France  and  the  neighboring  countries  tend  in  general  to 
increase  on  the  side  of  the  west ;  they  seek  to  breathe  pure  air.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  emigrate,  from 
generation  to  generation,  toward  those  portions  of  the  suburbs  which 
look  towai'd  the  setting  sun. 


It  is  a  rcmai'kable  fact,  that  the  winds  fi'om  the  south-west  increase  in 
intensity  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  pole,  while  the  winds  from 
the  north-east  dimiqish  gradually  in  force  as  they  approach  nearer  the 
equator.  Tiic  phenomenon  is  easily  nndcrstood.  The  space  traversed  by 
the  masses  of  air  coming  from  the  south  is  gradually  restricted  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  pole,  and  consequently  the  flow  of  the  whole  a€rial  river 
can  not  be  effected  save  by  an  acceleration  of  speed.  The  polar  winds, 
on  their  side,  traverse  latitudes  where  the  space  opens  wider  and  wider 
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before  theniy  and  their  force  slackens  gradually  to  the  tropical  zone,  where 
they  become  the  peaceful  and  regular  ctirrents  of  the  ti*adc-winds. 

^ready,  for  some  centuries,  savants  have  ascertained  that,  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  the  succession  of  the  winds  is  accomplished  in  a  normal 
manner  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east  by  the  west  and 
north,  and  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  by  the  east  and  south ; 
this  is  a  rotatory  movement  similar  to  that  which  the  sun  seems  to  de- 
scribe in  the  heavens,  when,  after  having  risen  in  the  east,  it  proceeds  to- 
ward the  west,  developing  its  vast  curve  around  the  zenith.    Aristotle 
made  this  observation  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  his  '^  Meteor- 
ology:" "When  a  wind  ceases  to  blow,  and  gives  place  to  another  wind 
of  a  neighboring  direction,  the  change  takes  place  according  to  the  path 
of  the  sun."    Since  the  time  of  the  great  Greek  naturalist  many  authors, 
whom  Dove  has  taken  the  trouble  to  enumerate,  have  re-affirmed  this  fact 
of  the  regular  rotation  of  the  winds,  which  was  besides  known  to  sailors 
from  time  immemorial. 

'*  When  the  wind  veers  against  the  san, 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  it  will  run," 

w  a  seaman's  adage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  this  meteorological  phenomenon  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt. 
Dove  was  the  first  to  combine  the  scattered  testimonies  which  confirm 
the  popular  idea,  and  transform  the  ancient  hypothesis  into  a  scientific 
certainty.  For  the  future,  it  has  become  an  incontestable  fact,  thanks  to 
the  savant  of  Berlin,  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  winds  succeed 
cwh  other  most  frequently  in  a  regular  order,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
followmg  formula : 

S.W.,  W.,  N.W.,  K,  N.E,  E,  S.E.,  S.,  S.W. 
h  the  southern  hemisphere  the  normal  rotation  of  the  aerial  currents  is 
wcomplished  in  the  opposite  direction — that  is  to  say,  from  north-west  to 
wuth-east  by  the  west  and  south,  and  from  the  south-east  to  north-west 
by  the  east  and  north : 

N.W.,  W.,  S.W.,  S.,  S.E.,  R,  N.E.,  N.,  N.W. 
ThoB  in  each  of  the  opposite  hemispheres  the  procession  of  the  winds 
comcides  with  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun,  which  for  Europeans  de- 
scribes its  daily  courae  to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  and  for  the  Australians 
P^s  to  the  north  of  this  same  point.     Such  is  the  regular  order  to 
which  the  discoverer  has  given  the  name  of  "  law  of  gyration,"  and  which 
M  often  and  very  justly  designated  by  the  name  of  "  Dove's  law."    Thus 
the  general  winds  themselves  follow,  in  their  succession,  the  same  order  as 
the  little  diurnal  breeze  caused  by  the  relative  position  of  the  earth  and 
the  sun  ;*  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  support  of  these  light  breezes 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  rotation  of  the  aerial  currents  is  estab- 
lished in  space. 
It  is  showD,  by  a  great  number  of  observations  made  in  different  parts 

♦  See  aboTC,  p.  241. 
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of  Europe,  that  the  complete  revolations  of  the  wmds  in  the  normal  din^ 
tion  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  that  occur  in  a  retrograde  dii 
tion.    At  Liverpool,  London,  Brussels,  and  Kharkov,  the  direct  revolutii 
constitute,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the  total  revolutions ;  in  this 
pect,  there  is  an  almost  perfect  agreement  between  the  atmospheric  s.  ^ 
tem  of  Western  and  that  of  Eastern  Europe.    Li  studying  the  partial  re^  ^ 
lutions,  one  does  not  always  arrive  at  an  analogous  result,  because  the 
rection  of  an  atmospheric  current  often  oscillates  to  the  right  and  lefL 
one  point  in  the  horizon  before  describing  a  complete  rotation  in  one 
rection  or  the  other.    Nevertheless,  in  order  to  guard  one's  self  agaL^ 
all  errors,  it  is  important  to  study  assiduously  all  the  oscillations  of  "^ 
weather-cock,  for  if  such  a  complete  gyration  of  the  wind  is  not  effected, 
the  space  of  one  month,  the  other  kind  can  be  completed  in  the  space   ^ 
a  day.    At  Gnadenfeld,  in  Silesia,  Eolbmg  observed  a  normal  rotatio 
the  duration  of  which  did  not  exceed  sixteen  hours,  which  is  the  len^r^ 
of  a  winter  night.* 

*  Dove,  Lot  des  Tempites,  p.  93 ;  FoggcndorflTs  Annalen^  Ixii.,  p.  273. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AESUL  EDDIES. — CTCXOXES  OF  THE   EQUATORIAL  REGIONS. — THE  "GREAT 

HURRICANE." 

It  is  probable  that  the  wind  is  never  propagated  in  a  straight  line.    If 
it  "were,  it  would  be  because  it  did  not  meet,  in  its  course,  any  salient 
poiqts  of  the  sui*face  of  the  earth,  nor  strike  against  any  other  masses  of 
air,  either  at  rest  or  moving  in  opposite  directions.    The  atmospheric  cur- 
rents having  always  to  strive  against  obstacles  of  this  nature,  must  neces- 
sarily rebound  to  right  or  left,  and  advance  by  a  series  of  eddies  similar 
to  those  which  the  waters  of  a  river  form  at  the  meeting  of  two  currents. 
It  is  thus  that  a  sudden  wind  raises  the  dust  from  the  high-road,  or  drives 
before  it  the  leaves  of  the  forest.     In  the  same  way,  during  the  winter 
days,  when  unequal  breezes  chase  each  other  in  the  atmosphere,  the  flakes 
of  snow,  in  descending,  describe  long  spirals,  and  the  smoke  which  rises 
wirolls  itself  in  circles  of  an  ever-increasing  diameter.    The  particles  of 
air,  like  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  revolve  as  they  move.*    If  two 
gosts  of  air  meet  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley,  and  are  continued  in  long 
^dics,  the  circular  movement  is  continued  from  place  to  place,  like  a 
^ave  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  entire  aerial  mass  is  disturbed 
^  Its  equilibrium. 

In  all  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  two  currents  strike  one 
another  directly,  or  come  in  contact  laterally,  aerial  eddies  are  instantly 
pMuced  on  the  line  of  meeting,  which  move  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  their  vast  whirls  soon  re-establish  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
masses  of  air.  When  these  eddies  have  only  a  local  importance,  they 
^  known  under  the  name  of  whirlwinds ;  but  when  their  effects  are  felt 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  the  more  general  and  more  scientific  des- 
ignation of  cyclone,  proposed  by  Piddington,  is  employed.  This  term 
<^  be  equally  applied  to  the  hurricanes  (in  Caribbean,  aracan,  hmranvu- 
^  of  the  West  Indies,  to  the  tornadoes  of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  the 
typhoons  (ti-foong)  of  the  Chinese  Seas,  to  the  revolving  tempests  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  the  great  gales  of  Western  Europe.  Still,  we  prin- 
cipally designate  by  the  name  of  cyclone  those  whirlwinds  which  are  de- 
veloped according  to  a  regular  curve,  either  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or 
m  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  more  rarely  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Meteorologists  have  ascertained  that  the  revolving  tempests  of  the 

♦  Caras,  Natur  undldee. 
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equatorial  regions  occur  especially  at  the  time  of  the  reversal  of  the  reg- 
ular winds.  Poey  tells  us  that  out  of  365  hurricanes  which  have  blown 
in  the  West  Indies  from  1493  to  1855,  245  (more  than  two-thirds)  have 
taken  place  in  October  —  that  is  to  say,  during  the  months  when  the 
strongly-heated  coasts  of  South  America  began  to  attract  toward  them- 
selves the  colder  and  denser  air  of  the  northern  continent.*  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  it  is  principally  toward  the  vernal  equinox,  at  the  time  of  the 
change  of  the  monsoons,  and  after  the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  that  the 
cyclones  arc  most  numerous.  In  the  list  of  hurricanes  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  drawn  up  by  Piddington  and  completed  by  Bridet,  not  a  sin- 
gle cyclone  is  mentioned  for  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  more  than 
three-fifths  of  these  phenomena  have  taken  place  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  at  this  epoch  of  the  change  of  the  seasons  that 
the  powerful  aerial  masses,  charged  with  electricity,  engage  in  strife  for 
the  supremacy,  and  by  their  encounter  produce  those  great  eddies  which 
are  developed  in  spirals  across  the  seas  and  the  continents.  Still,  the 
whirlwind  never  occupies  in  height  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere. According  to  Bridet,  the  mean  height  of  the  hurricanes  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  rather  less  than  two  miles;  and,  according  to  Redfield, 
it  is  very  rare  that  a  cyclone  would  prevail  at  the  same  time  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  at  more  than  a  mile  above  it.  Ordinarily  the  revolving 
stratum  of  air  is  much  less  thick ;  occasionally  it  is  even  so  thin  that  the 
sailofs  in  a  ship,  whirled  round  by  a  cyclone,  see  above  their  heads  the 
blue  sky  or  the  stars.  Above  this  storm  the  winds  follow  their  regular 
path. 

These  sudden  movements  of  the  air  are  perhaps,  after  the  great  volcanic 
eruptions,  the  most  terrible  meteorological  phenomena  of  our  planet^  and 
we  can  not  be  astonished  that  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  Rudra^ 
the  chief  of  winds  and  storms,  should  have  ended  by  becoming,  under  the 
name  of  Siva,  the  god  of  destruction  and  death.  Some  days  before  the 
terrible  hurricane  is  unchained,  nature,  already  gloomy  and  as  if  veiled, 
seems  to  anticipate  a  disaster.  The  little  white  clouds  which  float  in  the 
heights  of  air  with  the  counter  trade-winds  are  hidden  under  a  yellowish 
or  dirty-white  vapor;  the  heavenly  bodies  are  surrounded  by  vaguely 
iridescent  halos  and  heavy  layera  of  clouds,  which  in  the  evening  present 
the  most  magnificent  shades  of  purple  and  gold,  stretching  far  over  the 
horizon,  and  the  air  is  as  stifling  as  if  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  some 
great  furnace.  Tlie  cyclone,  which  already  whirls  in  the  upper  regions, 
gradually  approaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water.  Tom  frag- 
ments of  reddish  or  black  clouds  arc  carried  furiously  along  by  the  storm 
which  plunges  and  hurries  through  space ;  the  column  of  mercury  is  wild- 
ly agitated  in  the  barometer,  and  sinks  rapidly ;  the  birds  assemble,  as  if 
to  take  counsel,  then  fly  swiftly  away,  so  as  to  escape  the  tempest  that 
pursues  them.  Soon  a  dark  mass  shows  itself  in  the  threatening  part  of 
the  sky ;  this  mass  increases,  and  spreads  itself  out,  gradually  covering 

*  Poey,  Table  Chrvnologique  des  Owragana,  etc.,  1862. 
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t}:io  azure  with  a  veil  of  a  terrible  darkness  or  a  blood-colored  liue.  Tliis 
is  t.be  cyclone  which  falls  and  takes  possession  of  its  empire,  twisting  its 
inc&xnense  spirals  around  the  horizon.  The  roaring  of  the  sea  and  skies 
succeeds  to  this  awful  silence. 

The  progress  of  the  wind  experiences  much  more  resistance  in  the  in- 
tex-ior  of  continents  than  on  the  seas;  but  the  phenomena  which  are  pro- 
duced there  during  hurricanes  are  not  less  ternble.    Buildings  which  oc- 
cur in  the  path  of  the  storm  are  razed  to  their  foundations,  the  watei*s  of 
rivers  are  arrested  and  flow  back  toward  their  source,  isolated  trees  arc 
torn  up  and  plough  the  eartli  with  tlieir  roots,  the  forests  bend  as  if  they 
formed  but  a  single  mass,  and  give  to  the  tempest  their  broken  branches 
and  torn  leaves.     Even  the  grass  is  uprooted  and  swept  from  the  ground. 
Innumerable  fragments  fly  in  the  track  of  the  hurricane  like  the  waifs  car- 
ried away  by  a  fluvial  or  marine  current.*    Ordinarily,  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity is  added  to  the  violence  of  the  air  in  movement,  to  increase  the 
ravages  of  the  tempest.    Sometimes  the  flashes  of  lightning  are  so  numer- 
ous that  they  fall  in  sheets  like  cascades  of  fire ;  the  clouds,  and  even  the 
drops  of  rain,  emit  light ;  the  electric  tension  is  so  strong  that  sparks  have 
been  seen,  says  Reid,  to  dart  spontaneously  from  the  body  of  a  negro. 
An  entire  forest  in  St.  Vincent's  Isle  was  destroyed  without  a  single  trunk 
having  been  overthrown.    In  the  same  way,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Con- 
stance in  Europe,  a  great  number  of  trees  which  had  remained  upright  in 
spite  of  the  storm  were  completely  stripped  of  their  bark. 

It  is  principally  on  the  shores  of  islands  and  continents  where  the  tem- 
pest has  not  yet  been  retarded  by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  storm  are  the  most  violent.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  greater 
number  of  human  lives  arc  destroyed  in  the  general  disaster;  for  then  the 
ships  always  repair  to  the  ports,  and  in  many  places  of  the  coasts  there 
^re  low  lands  which  the  waters,  suddenly  rising,  inundate  to  a  vast  cx- 
^ot.  Nevertheless,  when  the  cyclone  strikes  against  the  mountains  of  a 
<^oast  it  can  not  surmount  them,  and  the  regions  situated  beyond  remain 
completely  sheltered.  Thus  in  the  island  of  Reunion  the  hurricane  only 
strikes  one  side  of  the  island  at  the  same  time ;  too  low  to  cross  the 
J^ountams,  it  at  first  only  devastates  the  plains  situated  on  one  side ;  but 
jnits  march  across  the  sea  the  wind  doubles  the  promontory  that  arrested 
^^and  the  ravages  are  instantly  recommenced.  Since  the  time  of  Colum- 
*^^s,the  first  European  who  contemplated  the  hurricanes  of  the  Antilles, 
thousands  of  ships  have  been  swallowed  up  during  the  revolving  tempests 
^*  the  tropical  seas,  either  in  the  depths  of  the  ports  and  roads,  or  in  the 
s^  that  bathe  the  coasts  of  America,  China,  Ilindoostan,  and  the  islands 
^*  the  Indian  Ocean.  Such  a  cyclone  as  that  of  Calcutta  in  1864,  or  of 
Havana  in  1846,  has  shattered  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  large  ships 
iQ  a  few  hours ;  such  another  catastrophe  of  the  same  kind,  especially  that 
which  passed  over  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  in  October,  1737,  drowned 
more  than  20,000  persons  in  the  rising  waters. 

*  Aadabon,  Birds  of  America, 
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FebniarylClWI. 


In  tlio  midst  of  the  ocean  tlic  daugors  which  ships  ran  arc  less  than  in 
badly  inclosed  roads  of  the  coast;  bnt  the  fiensationa  experienced  by  the 
seamen  must  be  all  the  more  lively,  by  their  being  completely  isolated 
and  lost  in  the  awful  whirlwind.  Around  them  the  daylight  is  darkened, 
and  darker  than  night  one  might  say,  since  the  little  light  that  still  re- 
mains serves  only  to  show  the  gloom.  T!ie  winds  which  howl  and  whis- 
tle, the  waves  which  dash  against  each  other,  the  masts  bending  and 
breaking,  the  groaning  of  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  all  these  nnmberlesi 
sounds  arc  mixed  and  confused  in  a  terrible  despairing  wail,  drowning 
even  the  peals  of  thunder.  The  sea  no  longer  rolls  in  large  and  mighty 
waves,  but  boils  over  like  an  enormous  caldron,  heated  by  the  fire  of  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  The  low  clouds  creeping  above  the  waters  oflen  emit 
a  lurid  light  that  one  would  say  was  the  reflection  of  some  invisible  Ge- 
henna ;  at  the  zenith  appears,  surrounded  by  darkness,  a  whitish  space 
which  sailors  have  named  "the  eye  of  the  tempest,"  as  if  they  really  saw 
a  fierce  god  in  the  hurricane  who  descends  from  the  sky  to  seise  and  de- 
stroy them.    When,  in  the  middle  of  this  terrible  storm,  the  sailors  accept 
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tbc  itrife  with  the  elements,  and,  defying  death,  seek  to  mnncDuvre  and 
steer  tbeir  dismantled  ship  without  saila  or  masts,  tlicy  corlaiiily  fliniish 
ft  sublime  example  of  human  greatness. 

Among  tlie  effects  that  certain  hurricanes  have  inoduced,  there  are  sev- 
eral which  would  seem  quite  incredible,  if  the  genius  of  man  could  not  by 
ineang  of  powder  and  other  fulminating  mattci'S  impress  on  the  air  a  stitl 
gfoater  rapidity,  and  give  it  thus,  though  in  very  limited  space?,  a  force 
of  Jestruction  anperior  to  that  of  the  tempest.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1825, 
anting  the  hurricane  of  Guadaloupc,  a  gust  of  wind  seized  a  plank  an  inch 
"iiek  aud  sent  it  through  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree  Bixtcen  iijches  thick. 
"^  the  same  way,  in  a  lesser  whirlwind  wbieh  passed  near  Calcutta,  a  ham* 
"00  vas  hurled  through  a  wall  of  a  yard  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  breath  of  air  in  movemcut  over  this  point  had  a  force  equal  to 
tlutofa  six-pounder.*  At  St.  Thomas,  in  1837,  the  fortress  which  de- 
fundg  tlie  enti'ancc  of  the  port  was  demolislicd  as  if  it  had  been  bom- 
™fded.  Blocks  of  rock  were  torn  from  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  be- 
"Wth  the  sea  and  flung  on  shore.  Elsewhere,  solid  houses,  torn  from  their 
foundations,  have  glided  over  the  ground  as  if  flying  before  the  tempest. 
^  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Antilles,  and  at  Charles- 
ton, vessels  have  been  seen  stranded  far  from  the  shore  in  open  plains  or 
*  India  Reciem.     Dove,  Loi  da  Ttmpiia. 
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in  forests.  In  1681,  a  vessel  from  Antigua  was  carried  up  the  rocks  three 
yards  above  the  liighest  tides,  and  remained  like  a  bridge  between  two 
points  of  rock.  In  1825,  at  the  time  of  the  great  hurricane  of  Guadaloupe, 
the  vessels  which  were  in  the  road  of  Basse  Terre  disappeared,  and  one  of 
the  captains  happily  escaping,  recounted  how  his  brig  had  been  seized  b} 
the  hurricane  and  lifted  out  of  the  water,  so  that  he  had,  so  to  speak 
"  been  shipwrecked  in  the  air."  Broken  furniture,  and  a  quantity  of  mini 
from  the  houses  of  Guadaloupe,  were  transported  to  Montserrat  over  ar 
arm  of  the  sea  fifty  miles  wide.  From  the  mountains  of  St.  Thomas  th( 
immense  black  whirlwind  was  seen  from  afar  to  pass  across  the  sea  anc 
over  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Santa  Cruz. 

The  most  terrible  cyclone  of  modem  times  is  probably  that  of  the  lOtl 
of  October,  1780,  which  has  been  specially  named  "the  great  hurricane.' 
Starting  from  Barbados,  where  neither  trees  nor  dwellings  were  lefl 
standing,  it  caused  an  English  fleet  anchored  off  St.  Lucia  to  disappear 
and  completely  ravaged  this  island,  where  6000  persons  were  crushed  on 
der  the  ruins.  After  this,  the  whirlwind,  tending  toward  Martinique,  en 
veloped  a  convoy  of  French  transports,  and  sunk  more  than  forty  shipj 
carrying  4000  soldiers ;  on  land,  the  towns  of  St.  Kerre  and  other  placet 
were  completely  razed  by  the  wind,  and  9000  persons  perished  there 
llore  to  the  north,  Dominique,  St.  Eustatius,  St.  Vincent,  and  Porto  Rice 
were  likewise  devastated,  and  most  of  the  vessels  which  were  on  the  patl 
of  the  cyclone  foundered,  with  all  their  crews.  Beyond  Porto  Rico  the 
tempest  bent  to  the  north-east,  toward  the  Bermudas,  and  though  its  vio 
lence  had  gradually  diminished,  it  sunk  several  English  war  ships  returning 
to  Europe.  At  Barbados,  where  the  cyclone  had  commenced  its  terribU 
spiral,  the  wind  was  unchained  with  such  fury,  that  the  inhabitants  hid 
den  in  the  cellars  did  not  hear  their  houses  falling  above  their  heads 
they  did  not  even  feel  the  shocks  of  earthquake  which,  according  to  Rod 
ney,  accompanied  the  storm.  The  rage  of  man  was  arrested  before  tha' 
bf  nature.  The  French  and  English  were  then  at  war,  and  all  the  shipi 
which  the  sea  swallowed  up  were  laden  with  soldiers  seeking  to  destroy 
one  another.  At  the  sight  of  such  ruin  the  hatred  of  the  survivors  wai 
calmed.  The  governor  of  Martinique  caused  the  English  sailors,  wh( 
had  become  his  prisoners  in  consequence  of  the  great  shipwreck,  to  bi 
set  at  liberty,  declaring  that  iii  the  common  danger  all  men  should  fee 
as  brothers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

8fesi>  op  the  bevolvixg  masses  op  air. — speed  of  the  cyclone. — 
fajlx  op  the  barometric  column. — irregularities  op  the  wind  in 
th:k  path  op  the  cyclone. 

It  153  not  yet  known  what  degree  of  swiftness  the  masses  of  air  carried 
\)y  tile  cyclones  can  attain,  for  it  is  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, where  the  medium  only  offers  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  aerial  cur- 
rents, that  the  storm-wind  must  have  its  greatest  rapidity.     And  it  does 
BOt  suffice  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  particles  of  air  immediately 
al  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  even  slightly  above  it,  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  atmospheric  mass  carried  by  the  hurricane 
moves.    In  one  of  his  ascents  Mr.  Cox  well  made  a  journey  of  sixty-eight 
nules  in  sLxty  minutes,  while  below  him  the  instruments  indicated  a  speed 
of  hardly  fourteen  miles  in  the  same  interval.     Another  time  Mr.  Glaisher 
moved  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  while  at  the  Greenwich  observatory  the 
same  sheet  of  air  only  advanced  five  hundred  yards.    How  great,  then,  is 
Ibc  speed  of  the  cyclone  at  a  certain  height  above  the  ground,  when  on 
the  earth,  strewn  with  obstacles,  it  progresses  at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  per 
wconci,  or  one  hundred  miles  per  hour — four  times  the  speed  of  our  loco- 
motives !    This  fearful  rapidity  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  friction  of  the  aerial  particles  which  results,  explains  perfectly,  as 
Cicero  remarked  2000  years  ago,  why  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
during  storms.* 

As  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  aerial  current  which  moves  with 
such  speed,  it  is  truly  formidable.  In  a  memoir  on  the  construction  of 
"ght-houses,  Fresnel  estimated  the  strongest  pressure  of  the  wind  at  si\ 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  per  square  yard,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
^  a  number  of  hurricanes  this  figure  has  been  greatly  surpassed.  Not  to 
J^ention  the  effects  produced  by  the  great  cyclones  of  the  tropics,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  have  presented  themselves  in  the  temperate  zone  wliere  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  wind  on  a  space  of  little  extent  was  much  great- 
®'  than  meteorologists  had  foreseen.  Thus,  to  cite  but  one  example,  the 
Btormof  the  27th  of  February,  1800,  coming  from  the  west,  and  plunging 
*n  the  plain  of  Narbonne,  by  the  strait  where  the  canal  and  railroads  of 
^ue  south  pass,  was  violent  enough  to  force  off  the  rails  and  partially 
overturn  two  trains,  which  it  struck  crossw^ays,  between  the  stations  of 
^Ices  and  Rivesaltes.  According  to  the  engineer,  Mathieu,  who  proba- 
"v  gives,  it  is  true,  too  high  an  estimate,  the  pressure  necessary  to  over- 
turn certain  carriages  must  have  been  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
P^r  square  yard  of  surfaccf 

♦  Z)«  Natura  Deonm—Zeitschrift  fur  Erdkunde,  March,  1864. 
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The  masses  of  air  which  revolve  not  far  from  the  central  part  of  the  cj 
clone  are  the  only  ones  which  attain  the  considerable  speed  of  sixty  an< 
ninety  miles  per  hour.  As  to  the  movement  of  the  whole  of  the  storm  oi 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  naturally  very  slow  in  comparison  to  the  cii 
culatory  movement  of  the  aerial  particles  around  their  axis.  The  great 
est  speed  of  translation  which  has  been  observed  is  that  of  the  humcan 
in  the  month  of  August,  1853,  which,  after  having  advanced  at  the  rat 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour  from  the  Antilles  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
increased  gradually  in  speed,  and  ended  by  exceeding  fifty-six  miles  ai 
hour.  Most  of  the  cyclones  of  the  Antilles  move,  on  an  average,  fron 
twelve  to  eighteen  miles  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  but  there  are  som* 
too,  especially  among  the  typhoons  of  China,  which  advance  so  slowb 
that  several  writers  have  considered  them  as  revolving  on  the  same  spot 
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Fi;;.  112.— Spirals  made  by  the  Vessel  Charlet  ncddlet. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  1845,  a  hurricane  which  originate! 
near  the  Mauritius  traversed  the  Indian  Ocean  with  an  average  6pee< 
above  two  miles  per  hour,  while  a  ship,  the  Charles  Heddles^  placed  a 
about  fifty-six  miles  from  the  axis  of  the  stonn,  described  immense  spiral 
around  this  changing  point.  In  five  days  it  made  five  complete  revolu 
tions  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  though  in  this  fantastic  voyage  it  mas 
at  least  have  traversed  1500  miles,  nevertheless,  when  it  was  finally  deliv 
cred  from  the  grasp  of  the  cyclone,  it  was  only  at  four  hundred  and  tei 
miles  from  the  point  of  departure.  The  vessel  had  revolved  like  a  top  oi 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  According  to  Bridet,*  the  speed  of  translatioi 
in  the  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  comprised  between  the  extreme 
of  one  mile  and  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  movement  of  tlie  cyclone  has  the  effect  of  hollowing  into  a  funnc 
all  the  central  part  of  the  whirlwind,  and  hurling  the  masses  of  air  towar 
the  circumference  of  this  enormous  wheel  which  turns  in  the  atmosphere 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  rivers,  and  even  the  smallest  tributaries,  the  eddie 
are  always  depressed  in  the  centre,  because  of  the  centrifugal  force  wbic! 
carries  the  waters  along  in  a  circle.  The  diminution  of  the  aerial  colam 
makes  itself  instantly  felt,  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  weight,  an< 
the  mercury  sinks  in  consequence,  as  soon  as  the  hurricane  commences  t 
be  formed  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  storm  which  is  a; 
proaching  thus  announces  its  proximity,  and  those  whom  it  threatens  ca: 

*  Etude  iwr  Us  Ouragans  de  VHimispKkre  Austrcd, 
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take  "tlieir  precautions  so  as  to  escape  entirely  from  the  disaster,  or  so  as 
to  dizninish  its  effects.  The  sailors  whose  vessel  is  anchored  in  a  sure 
port  double  their  moormgs ;  those  who  are  lying  in  an  open  road,  exposed 
to  the  fary  of  the  winds,  as  at  Rcjunion,  hasten  to  obey  the  signal  gun, 
and  fly  to  the  open  sea,  so  as  to  withdraw  from  the  centre  of  the  hurricane. 
The  barometer  has  been  seen  to  fall  by  one  and  a  half,  two,  and  even  two 
and  three-quarter  inches* — that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  total  height 
of  the  mercury,  and  each  of  these  perturbations  has  not  failed  to  be  the 
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Fig.  113.— Cyclone  io  the  Indian  Ocean  in  Janoary,  1852. 

wgnal  of  a  storm  all  the  more  terrible  the  higher  the  barometer  had  pre- 
viously risen.  At  times  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  is  accomplish- 
^  in  such  a  sudden  manner^  that  the  air  contained  in  the  houses  sudden- 
ly expands,  explodes,  so  to  say,  and  hurls  windows  and  doors  far  away. 
*^^r  this  reason,  says  Fitzroy,  the  habitations  are  left  open  in  certain 
Peaces  to  avoid  such  accidents. 

In  the  sea,  the  waters  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  height  in  consequence  of 
the  lessening  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  move  with  the  centre  of  the 
*  On  board  the  Duke  of  York^  in  1833,  at  the  month  of  the  Hooghlv. 
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cyclone;  tbus  a  "tempest  wavo"  is  raised,  whose  force  is  added  t( 
of  the  formidable  suif  which  the  wind  has  excited.  This  is  the  prii 
cause  of  those  terrible  tidal  "races,"  no  loss  dangerons  than  earthqi 
n-hich  roll  over  the  neighboring  coasts.  During  the  hurricane  off 
dos,  in  1831,  the  wares  which  broke  against  the  northern  promonto 
the  island  were  soventy-two  feet  higher  than  the  mean  level  of  the  i 


Fig.  111.— Crclone  In  the  IndiKD  Ocean  Id  Fcbmur; .  ISCO. 


At  the  great  cyclone  of  Calcutta,  in  October,  I8G4,  the  Hooghb 
twenty-two  feet  all  along  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  inundate 
eral  islands.  More  recently  still,  in  the  great  hurricane  which  devai 
St,  Thomas,  a  wave  driven  by  the  wind  rushed  over  the  small  iela 
Toi'tola,  committing  such  ravages  that,  according  to  an  absurd  It 
propagated  by  terror,  the  entire  island  was  swallowed  up.  It  is  cc 
too,  that  the  water  of  the  sea  can  be  drawn  in  in  greater  or  less  qa 
by  the  vacaam  which  is  formed  iii  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind ;  th 
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■ccuiTLil  lUQiiy  times,  snd  especially  in  Barbados.  Reid  saw  showci's  of 
.alt-vater  fall  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  in  the  interior  of  the  isl- 
and, and  destroy  all  tho  frcsh-watcr  fish  ia  the  lakes  and  streams. 

The  circular  movement  of  the  cyclones  does  not  occur  indifferently  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  Like  the  regular  phenomena  of  the  winds, 
tbcse  terrible  storms,  as  well  as  all  the  other  great  atmospheric  perturba- 
tiont),  conform  to  laws,  and  their  progress  can  therefore  always  be  foretold 
Ijy  sailors.  In  the  northem  hemisphere,  the  revolving  storms  of  the  troji- 
icB  constantly  blow  from  tho  south  to  the  north  by  the  cast,  and  from  the 
north  to  the  south  by  tho  west ;  in  tho  Boutheni  hemisphere,  the  path 
taken  by  the  whirlwinds  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  spirals  of  the 
wiml  are  uniformly  developed  by  llic  south,  the  west,  the  north,  and  tie 
east.   Such  is  the  law  discovered  and  brought  to  light  by  the  laboi*s  of 
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Reid,  Redfield,  PiddingtOD,  Bridet,  and  other  savants.  Thus  winds  fr 
all  parts  of  the  horizon  blow  at  the  same  time  round  the  circumfereoce 
the  cyclone ;  one  ship  is  pursued  by  a  furious  wind  from  the  cast,  whi 
at  fifty  miles  distant  another  vessel  is  sunk  by  gales  coming  from  tl 
west.  And  during  all  these  tumults  of  warring  elements,  it  8oraetim< 
happens  that  at  the  very  centre  of  the  hurricane  the  atmosphere  remaii 
perfectly  calm ;  a  terrible  peace,  a  formidable  silence,  reigns  in  the  chan 
ing  circle  formed  by  the  raging  whirlwind  of  the  tempest. 

If  the  cyclone  turned  round  in  its  place,  the  wind  would  blow  exact 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  over  the  whole  course  of  the  stonn ;  but 
is  not  thus  because  of  the  double  movement  of  the  hurricane ;  while  : 
volving  it  moves  on,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  wind  must 
the  result  of  the  two  forces  which  bear  it  along.  Let  the  entire  whi 
wind  be  directed  toward  the  west,  and  the  normal  speed  of  the  wind 
the  tempest,  which  blows  in  the  same  direction  over  the  periphery  of  t 
cyclone,  will  be  augmented  by  the  speed  of  the  storm  itself.  In  return,  t 
wind  which  will  blow  toward  the  east  will  be  partially  neutralized,  a 
along  all  the  outline  of  the  circle  the  direction  and  the  speed  will  be  m< 
ified  according  to  proportions  rigorously  established  by  calculation.  Th< 
are  the  modifications  to  which  the  successive  winds  along  the  outline 
the  tempest  are  subject,  and  which  often  render  the  cyclones  difficult 
recognize  in  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  speed  of  ro 
tion  of  the  storms  is  considerably  diminished.  Under  the  tropics,  wh( 
the  whirlwind,  being  still  restricted,  is  in  its  primitive  force,  we  rema 
the  less  this  inequality  of  these  partial  winds  of  the  hurricane.  It  is,  ho 
ever,  important  enough  to  be  recognized  by  mariners.  One  half  of  t 
disk  of  the  tempest  is  called  by  them  "  dangerous  semicircle,"  and  t 
other  "manageable  semicircle."  Now  this  part  of  the  liurricane,  whi 
the  great  violence  of  the  winds  renders  dangerous,  is  always  found  on  t 
side  of  the  cyclone  where  the  wind  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  as  t 
storm.  That  half  of  the  disk  where  the  wind  adds  its  own  speed  to  th 
of  the  movement  of  translation  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  the  rig 
of  the  trajectory  of  the  revolving  circle;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it 
to  the  left.*  The  figure  on  page  261  gives  an  idea  of  the  contrast  whi 
occurs  between  the  two  sides  of  the  hurricane  on  the  path  that  it  tra 
erses  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  • 

*  Mari<$  Davy,  Mouv^ments  de  VAtmosphire  ct  des  Meri. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SPIBAL  OP  THE   HUBBICAN£S  IN  THE  TWO  HEMISPHERES.— THEORY  OF  CY- 
CLONES.— NAUTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO   AVOID   HURRICANES. 

At  their  departure  from  the  tropical  regions,  where  they  fell  into  col- 
lision with  the  trade-winds,  or  the  monsoons,  the  greater  part  of  the  cy- 
clones of  the  New  World  proceed  first  toward  the  north-west,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  Antilles,  or  else  along  the  shores  of  Columbia  and  Central 
America ;  then,  turning  back,  like  a  bijliard-ball  that  rebounds  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  impulse  received,  they  follow  the  coast-line  of 
the   United  States,  describing  in  the  air  an  orbit  corresponding  with  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Iix  the  southern  hemisphere  the  phenomenon  is  inverted;  the  cyclones 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  take  their  origin  to  the  south  of  Ilindoostan,  and 
*^o  ve  to  the  south-west  toward  Reunion,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar,  then 
^^rn  abruptly  in  a  south-westerly  direction  toward  the  Antarctic  seas. 
■*^h^  spiral  movement  of  the  wind  in  this  great  tourbillon  is  effected  from 
'^'^ost  to  east  by  the  north — that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hand 
^^  CL  watch.  The  movement  is  opposite  to  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
•^u^i-icanes  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

^Vhat  is  the  cause  of  the  cyclone  itself,  and  whence  comes  this  sudden 
^rij|,^go  which  occurs  in  its  direction  toward  the  exterior  limit  of  the  trade- 
^^^txds?    According  to  Dove,  this  is  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena: 
^Vhen  enormous  quantities  of  warm  air  ascend  over  the  deserts  of  Asia 
'^^d  Africa,  these  expanded  aerial  masses  must  spread  laterally.    Those 
^hich  are  carried  over  the  North  Atlantic  in  a  westerly  direction,  con- 
^^Ury  to  that  of  the  earth's  movement,  meet  the  returning  current,  which 
fiows  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
^he  trade-winds.     From  this  results  a  conflict  between  the  two  atmos- 
pheric currents;  a  whirlwind  of  air  is  propagated  in  spirals  in  the  north- 
westerly direction,  which  is  the  result  of  the  two  foi'ces  at  issue.     At  the 
same  time^the  revolving  mass  descends  obliquely  toward  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  being  compressed  to  the  right  by  the  trade-winds,  it  con- 
*  tinues  to  advance  toward  the  nprth-wcst.     Arriving  outside  the  tropics, 
the  hurricane  is  no  longer  under  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  north-east 
wind ;  it  has  a  free  path  before  it,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
rotatipn,  it  bends  with  a  graceful  curve  in  a  northerly  direction,  then  m 
thai  of  the  north-east.    At  the  same  time,  the  storm  which  has  just  en- 
tered the  temperate  zone  gradually  enlarges  the  diameter  of  its  spirals, 
and  consequently  loses  its  violence  in  proportion  as  it  advances  toward 
the  pole.    Thus  the  hurricane  of  1839,  whose  breadth  was  about  three 
hundred  miles  when  it  crossed  the  Antilles,  extended  to  five  hundred 
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miles  above  tbe  eea  of  the  Bermudas,  and  about  the  fiftieth  di 
north  latitude  it  did  not  occupy  a  space  less  than  1750  miles,  bv 
same  time  its  destructive  effects  diminished  in  proportion  to  it: 
sion. 

The  same  wind,  which  has  just  razed  a  town  in  the  Antilles,  am 
ships  like  playthings,  sometimes  contents  itself,  when  it  arrive: 
Irish  coasts,  with  uprooting  a  few  trees  and  overturning  some 
trembling  rocks. 
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Such  is  the  theory  proposed  by  Dove,  and  which  seems  the  mo 
hie,  at  least,  for  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic  As  to  the  cycIoD 
Itidian  Ocean,  they  are,  perhaps,  produced  by  the  conflict  of  tl 
easterly  trade-winds  and  the  monsoon,  which  tends  toward  the  c 
of  Africa.    M.  Bridet  sees  in  tlicm  only  the  result  of  the  meetin; 
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THEORY  OF  CYCLOXES.  005 

winds,  one  from  the  cqnator,  the  other  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 
That  from  the  equator,  participating  in  the  great  angular  speed  of  this 
part  of  the  globe,  deviates  toward  the  east,  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
towaixl  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  the  south  wind,  carried  less  rapidly 
aroand  the  earth,  deviates,  on  the  contrary,  toward  the  west ;  and  from 
these  two  deviations  in  opposite  directions  there  results,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  winds,  a  revolving  movement  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west 
by  the  south.  On  an  average,  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean  have  a 
diameter  of  from  250  to  300  miles  in  the  commencement  of  their  course, 
from  430  to  560  miles  toward  the  middle,  and  from  500  to  700  toward  the 
end;  their  influence  is  sometimes  felt  as  far  as  1200  miles  from  the 
axis  of  the  storm.  It  is  true  that  two  or  more  cyclones  often  follow  one 
another  at  a  little  distance ;  lateral  eddies  accompany  the  principal  whirl- 
wind in  the  same  way  as  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  sea;  besides  the  great 
revolving  funnel,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  contrary  waters,  many  circles 
of  the  second  order  are  hollowed  out.  Bridet  has  collected  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  simultaneous  cyclones.* 

Local  obstacles,  such  as  plateaux  and  mountain  chains,  may  likewise 
cause  hurricanes,  when  the  aerial  masses  dash  directly  against  them. 
Thus,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  of  the  change  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  latter  strikes  against  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
racan,  and  in  consequence  of  this  sliock  a  sudden  cyclone  occurs,  which 
tarns  back  toward  the  north-west,  and  traverses  the  whole  of  Bengal  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Ilindoostan  as  far  as  the  Ilindoo-Koosh.  It  is 
possible  that  the  typhoons  of  the  Chinese  sea  owe  their  origin  to  similar 
causes ;  m  this  case  they  would  be  nothing  else  than  deviating  monsoons, 
transformed  into  hurricanes,  because  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them  by 
the  mountains  of  the  Philippines  and  Formosa.  Besides,  all  these  hilly 
countries  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  which  are  scattered  over  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  unequal  and 
tortuous  straits,  can  not  fail  greatly  to  disturb  the  normal  condition  0^ 
the  winds,f  and  to  produce  a  great  number  of  storms  and  hurricanes  often 
confounded  under  the  general  name  of  typhoons.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  Eastern  Pacific,  where  the  trade-winds  blow  with  so  much  regularity, 
hurricanes,  properly  so  called,  are  very  rare.  They  have  only  been  ob- 
served on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Mexico. 

While  the  cyclone  develops  its  vast  curves  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
the  entire  whirlwind  must  lean  forward ;  for  the  upper  strata,  carried  away 
in  the  hurricane,  find  much  less  resistance  in  the  air  than  the  lower  strata 
find  above  the  ground,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the  storm 
may,  therefore,  bo  compared  to  an  immense  wheel,  revolving  horizontally 
over  the  globe,  and  pressing  the  earth  most  strongly  with  its  anterior 
part.  Nevertheless,  in  extending  themselves  in  largo  spirals  in  the  two 
temperate  zones  of  the  north  and  south,  the  hurricanes  become  gradually 
subject  to  such  modifications  in  opposite  directions,  and  present  apparent 

•  Etude  sur  les  Ouragans  de  TUtmisphire  Austral,  t  See  abovc,p.  237. 
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irregularities  so  considerable  tliat  they  seem  at  first  to  obey  other  la-""^ 
Instead  of  leaning  fonvarii,  one  would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  r—* * 
vacuum,  incessantly  enlarging,  was  opened  on  this  side  of  the  whirlitic^^^ 


3 — 

Fig,  117.~DlrecUoD  olCjxlones  on  Ibe  Snrl^ce  otlhe  Einh. 

Thus,  as  is  proved  by  more  than  300,000  observations  made  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  on  board  American,  English,  and  Dntch  ships,  and  carefully  com- 
pared by  Messrs.  Andrau  and  Van  Asperen,*  the  winds  from  the  north, 
•  Dt  Wet  der  Siromat,  1862. 
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wbich  have  passed  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  are  almost  al- 
ways wanting  in  the  spirals  of  cyclones.  In  proportion  as  the  meteor  is 
developed  toward  the  pole,  the  tranquil  zone  of  the  hurricane  increases. 
The  winds  from  the  south  and  from  the  east  diminish  by  degrees  in  fre- 
quency and  in  intensity ;  they  then  disappear  completely.  Finally,  from 
the  fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  the  rotation  of  the  cyclone 
is  represented  only  by  winds  from  the  north-west,  west,  and  south-west. 
One  might  say  that  only  half  the  hurricane  remains.  To  the  south  of  the 
equator,  similar  phenomena  occur  in  inverse  order,  and  every  successive 
curve  in  the  spiral  of  the  storms  presents  in  its  southern  convexity  a 
greater  or  smaller  break,  according  to  the  height  of  latitude.  Fig.  1 1 7 
may  explain  the  modifications  which  the  cyclones  experience  while  proceed- 
ing from  the  tropical  regions  toward  the  poles  severally.* 

The  fact  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  partial  winds  of  the  hurri- 
cane are  always  stronger  on  the  right  side  of  its  path,  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  always  stronger  onr  the  lefl,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  this 
astonishing  contrast  between  the  two  halves  of  the  disk  of  the  cyclone. 
M.  Andrau  and  other  Dutch  savants  have  attempted  to  explain  this  ap- 
parent anomaly.     Taken  altogether,  the  hurricane  may  be  considered, 
they  say,  as  a  disk  revolving  rapidly  around  its  axis.     Its  natural  tend- 
f'^cy  is  to  move  incessantly  in  the  same  plane  of  rotation,  and  only  the 
intervention  of  considerable  force  can  make  it  incline  in  one  or  the  other 
"Erection.    It  is  true  that  at  the  point  where  it  originates  over  the  equa- 
torial seas  the  cyclone  leans  more  or  less  strongly  toward  its  source ;  but 
10  proportion  as  it  moves  toward  the  pole  revolving  round  an  imaginary 
**^s  that  remains  always  parallel  to  itself,  it  must  necessarily  lean  more 
^D^  niore  backward,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  globe.     While 
^"6  Southern  part  of  the  hurricane  still  sweeps  over  the  waves  or  the 
FftiUs,  the  other  part  rises  gradually  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere. 
^^  the  upper  winds  of  the  tempest  no  longer  make  themselves  felt  at 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  are  only  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  barometric 
coluxjjn  and  by  the  clouds  which  we  see  hurrying  after  each  other  at  a 
%^^t  height  in  the  sky.     Toward  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
J^orth  or  south  of  the  equator,  the  cyclones  elevated  half  way  only  touch 
the  earth  by  the  winds  of  their  lower  extremity.     These  winds  are  the 
8Mne  in  the  two  hemispheres ;  they  blow  equally  from  the  north-west,  west,  ' 
and  south-west ;  but  on  each  side  the  gyration  is  accomplished  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Piddington,  Redfield,  Bridet,  Lartigue,  and  other  learned  meteorologists 
have  drawn  up  rtiles  of  general  conduct  for  mariners  surprised  by  hurri- 
oanes,  which,  when  they  are  followed  in  time,  may  save  the  threatened 
ship.  Warned  by  the  barometer  of  the  approach  of  the  cyclone,  the  cap- 
tain must  be  very  careful  not  to  fly  at  full  speed  before  the  storm,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  escaping  the  danger.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  as  terror 
would  counsel  him,  he  would  rush  precisely  into  the  midst  of  the  tempest, 

♦  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  t.  xi.,  18G2. 
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and  expose  his  ship  to  all  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  surf.  To  cscap 
its  violence,  ho  ought  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  tend  obliquely  toward  th 
circumference  of  the  storm  as  far  as  possible  from  the  central  part,  wher 
the  wind  blows  with  all  its  force.  Unhappily,  whatever  may  be  the  sc; 
ence  of  the  seaman  and  his  knowledge  of  the  seas  which  he  navigates,  i 
is  often  very  difficult  for  him  to  know  beforehand  from  which  side  th 
winds  will  approach,  and  what  is  exactly  the  orbit  which  the  centre  o; 
the  cyclone  follows  across  the  seas.  Nevertheless,  if  he  hesitates  too  long 
he  may  suddenly  find  himself  within  the  fatal  circle,  and  be  lost  with  hi 
ship,  from  having  lacked  the  necessary  boldness.  In  the  high  latitude 
of  ocean  it  is  easier  to  make  a  decision  and  escape  from  the  cyclone,  sine 
the  sea  is  open  in  the  direction  of  the  pole,  and  the  sailor  has  not  to  dreai 
being  completely  inclosed  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  tempests.  It  b  be 
hind  him  that  the  lower  part  of  the  immense  wheel  ploughs  the  waves 
before  him  the  ocean  is  open,  or  at  least  the  winds  which  traverse  its  sui 
face  are  produced  by  local  causes,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  terrible  stonr 
Only  at  very  rare  intervals  is  the  upper  part  of  the  cyclone  brought  dow 
to  the  surface  of  the  w-ater  by  violent  atmospheric  counter-currents  con 
ing  from  the  polar  regions.  In  thirteen  yeara  the  Dutch  savants  hav 
only  observed  two  cases  of  this  nature. 

Thus  the  hurricanes  themselves,  like  the  other  manifestations  of  life  o 
our  globe,  have  a  regular  course,  and  mathematicians  can  attempt  to  ca 
culate  the  orbit  of  these  terrible  phenomena  over  the  face  of  the  eartl 
It  is  by  conforming  to  laws,  and  following  spirals  traced  beforehand,  ths 
the  revolving  tempests  are  propelled  from  the  equinoctial  zone  to  tt 
temperate  regions.  Far  from  causing  by  their  violent  spirals  a  penni 
nent  disturbance  in  the  air,  they,  on  the  contrary,  only  re-establish  tli 
equilibrium  between  the  unequal  waves  of  the  atmospheric  ocean.  Sti 
more,  they  aid,  conjointly  with  the  monsoons  and  the  counter  trade-wind 
to  maintain  the  astronomical  equilibrium  of  the  planet.  Thus,  as  Do^ 
remarks,  the  continual  friction  of  the  trade-winds,  which  the  terrestrial  r 
tatiou  causes  to  deviate  incessantly  toward  the  west,  would  doubtless  en 
by  retarding  the  movement  of  the  earth  around  its  axis,  if  other  afirL 
currents  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction  did  not  counterbalance  tl 
retarding  causes,  and  accelerate  on  their  part  the  rotation  of  the  eart 
from  west  to  east.  Slight  as  may  be  the  breath  of  wind  compared  to  tl 
force  of  projection  which  causes  the  planet  to  revolve,  it  does  not  the  lei 
contribute  to  the  movements  of  the  globe  and  to  its  harmonious  circles  i 
the  concert  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


EDDIES  OF  TEJWESTS. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  TEMPESTS. — WniRLlViyDS. 

TnE  atmospheric  movements,  called  tcmposts  or  gales  by  seamen,  differ 
from  the  cyclones  by  their  slighter  intensity,  but  are  more  numerous.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  in  the  Kortli  Atlantic,  they  arc  so 
frequent,  that  during  some  mouths  of  the  year  we  may  expect  a  tempest 
OBce  e\"ery  two  days.  Tliis  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  every 
I'Gctangio  of  wliidi  indicates  the  number  of  tempests  by  a  different  tint. 


S?       ZS       3f.l, 

Ft',  lis.— TompcatB  ot  [bo  Korlh  Allanllc  lu  December,  Jannsri,  and  Fehrnsry. 

All  these  gales  are  propj^atetl  in  spirals  analogous  to  those  of  the  burri- 
caaes.  Storms  of  winter  or  tempests  of  summer  originate  to  tlie  right  or 
left  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  are  developed  in  gyrations,  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  earth  itself.*  There  are  likewise  local  cyclones,  revolv- 
ing only  over  a  single  country  like  France  or  England,  or  even  in  a  single 
valley ;  we  might  cite  numerous  examples  of  similar  tempests  which  in  a 
limited  space  have  been  scarcely  leas  destructive  than  the  hurr 
*  Soard,  N'tmmUa  Mitioroioyiquei,  March,  16G6. 
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the  Autillcs.*  Often,  when  we  contemplate  the  Bky  aliiove  oar  henda,  we  s 
see  clouds  whirling  under  the  influence  of  two  hostile  currentB,  and  ap-  — 
preaching  one  another  only  to  withdraw  again.  But  it  is  principally  by  -^ 
ascending  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  one  can  witness  the  curious  sight  J 
presented  by  the  conflict  of  two  masses  of  air,  which  dire  into  a  valley^ 
and  dcsci-ibe  a  more  or  less  rapid  eddy  with  their  clouds  or  mists.  Froim 
the  top  of  the  headlands  of  the  Pyrenees  the  meteorologist  Lartigue  ha^ 
observed  a  great  number  of  these  circular  winds,  similar  to  the  circles  - 
which  the  water  of  a  river  describes  above  a  rock.f 


Fig.  113.— Stonn  la  Uie  FjccDeca  (after  LuUgDC). 

As  to  whirlwinds,  property  go  called,  they  arc  phenomena  of  small  im- 
portance compared  to  the  cyclones ;  bu^  like  them,  they  are  due  to  the 
encounter  of  two,  more  or  less  considerable,  masses  of  air,  which  strike 
against  each  other  obliquely.  Still,  they  do  not  turn  invariably  in  one  di- 
rection for  each  hemisphere,  for  they  aie  not  caused,  like  the  hurricanes, 
by  the  strife  of  two  regular  winds,  but  may  arise  from  the  conflict  of  all 
the  currents  of  air,  either  normal  or  variable,  which  traverse  the  sarfncG 
of  the  earth.    Observers  have  seen  in  the  same  regions  whirlwinds  which 

•  Utrroj,  Wtalher~bi>ok. 

t  iMtigue,  £nai  ntr  lit  Ouragaiu  c(  Itt  Ttmplttt. 
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revolve  from  the  north  to  the  eoutli,  some  passing  by  the  west,  and  otlifrs 
by  the  east.  During  a  tempest  there  may  even  form  on  each  s\(le  ol'the 
atmospheric  current,  as  on  the  shores  of  a  fluvial  current,  a  Beries  of  ed- 
dies revolving  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  sometimes  with  sufficient 
speed  to  deserve  the  name  of  whirlwinds.  In  the  full  whirl  of  the  cy- 
clone, the  shock  of  the  gnats  of  wind  must  likewise  produce  secondary  ed- 
dies, moving  with  extreme  speed,  now  iu  one  dii'cction,  now  in  another. 


Hg.  120.— Storm  la  tbc  Frrenecs  (after  LArtleiie). 
u  it  were  not  so,  we  should  not  be  ahle  to  understand  how  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  hurricane  the  effects  produced  by  the  wind  differ  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  in  a  space  of  small  extent.    Thus,  according  to  Reid, 
it  has  often  been  ascertained  that  during  the  cyclones  of  Mauritius  lofty 
bouses  half  in  ruins  already  were  not  even  shaken  by  the  storm,  while 
solid  buildings  beside  thom  were  completely  overthrown  and  destroye<L* 
Isohited  whirlwinds  are  sometimes  propagated  with  a  rapidity  as  great 
as  that  of  the  hurricanes,  and  may  cause  similar  disasters.     The  whirl- 
wind which  passed  over  Malaunay  and  Monville  on  the  tOth  of  August, 
1845,  was  not  more  than  thirty-three  to  forty-four  yards  wide  in  certain 
places,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  it  hardly  attained  the  third  of  a  mile; 
*  Lftrtigue,  Euai  tar  la  Ouragara  el  lei  Tempilet,  p.  89. 
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notwilhstandiiig  which  it  committed  the  most  terrible  ravages,  i 
inhabitantH  of  that  part  of  Konnanily  long  preserved  the  fearful  d 
of  it.     Abont  one  o'clnek  in  tlic  siftcrnoon,  after  nii  oppressive  day, 


'Horricuio  of  UoDTllle. 


U'bicb  tho  barometric  column  had  suddenly  fallen  from  20'9  to  37*8 
some  sailors  saw  the  whirlwind  forming  over  the  Seine  at  the  fool 
high  cliffs  of  Cantcleu.     Like  an  inverted  pyramid,  blackish  at  t 
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and  red  at  the  summit,  the  whirlwind  swept  the. waters  with  its  point  and 
then  mshed  into  the  valley  of  Maromme.    It  did  not  advance  in  a  straight 
line,  nor  by  elongated  curves,  but  by  abrupt  deviations  to  right  and  left, 
like  the  zigzag  of  lightning.    Through  the  woods  which  were  on  its  path, 
it  traced  wide  roads  over  trees  overthrown,  shattered,  and  reduced  to 
niin;  then  approaching  successively  three  great  silk  manufactories  of 
Monville,  it  twisted  them  in  its  spirals,  and  struck  and  destroyed  them. 
After  having  heaped  up  all  these  ruins,  under  which  perished  hundreds 
of  workmen,  the  whirlwind  opened  an  avenue  in  the  ruins  on  the  plateau 
of  CUres,  then  divided  into  two  branches  and  ascended  into  space,  carry- 
ing with  it  all  kinds  gf  objects,  planks,  slates,  and  papers,  which  fell  down 
flgain  near  Dieppe  at  distances  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  miles 
^fom  the  place  of  the  catastrophe.*     It  is  evident,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, that  electricity  played  a  very  great  part  in  the  whirlwind  of  Mon- 
villo. 

These  phenomena,  as  we  can  understand,  produce'  different  effects  ac- 
cording to  the  region  that  they  traverse.  Those  which  pass  over  forests 
break  the  trees  or  even  twist  them  in  various  directions.  Others  whicli 
t*"averse  large  prairies,  such  as  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  steppes 
^^  Turkestan,  and  the  grassy  countries  of  Central  Africa,  raise  myriads  of 
locusts  in  their  tourbillons,  and  carry  them  either  to  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  where  these  insects  instantly  devour  all  the  crops,  or  toward 
^he  ocean,  where  they  are  swallowed  up.  Sometimes  the  navigators  en- 
^^unter,  at  considerable  distances  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  real  clouds  of 
^hom  that  the  tempests  have  raised  from  the  ground  and  then  consigned 
^^  the  north-east  trade-winds.f 

.     In  the  deserts  of  the  Sahara,  Arabia,  Khorassan,  India,  and  South  Anier- 

^^^»  the  winds  raise  enormous  quantities  of  dust,  and  cause  them  to  rc- 

^  ^Ive  in  space.    At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  whirlwinds  of  1805,  and  March, 

^^O,  were  powerful  enough  to  render  the  atmosphere  as  black  as  night, 

^^d  to  stifle  pedestrians  in  the  streets ;  after  the  passage  of  the  storm,  the 

^^*n  which  fell  showered  mud  upon  the  ground.    Sometimes  the  masses 

^   dust  are  columns  revolving  and  dancing  in  immense  circles  like  tlic 

S^^ii  of  the  air;  sometimes,  too,  they  are  enormous  cupolas  whirling  in 

P^cc,  covering  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  yards  in  breadth,  and  do- 

^loping  their  ellipses  for  days  together  and  to  great  distances.    These 

*^irlwinds  render  the  atmosphere  completely  dark  and  irrespirable.    In 

^der  not  to  be  stifled,  travelers  are  obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  in  all 

^5te  in  their  tents,  and  to  throw  themselves  down  with  their  faces  to  the 

^^ith,  so  as  to  form  a  rampart  of  their  own  bodies  against  the  storm  of 

?^^d.     At  the  same  time,  the  friction  of  all  these  grains  of  dust  re  vol  v- 

^^g  round  one  another  disencjaores  in  a  continuous  manner  real  torrents 

^5  electricity.    Above  the  whirlwind  large  birds  of  prey  wheel  in  circles, 

^^ther  because  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  re-estab- 

*  Eag^no  Noel,  Documents  Inidits;  Dagnin,  TraiU  de  Physique. 
t  Lartigne,  Systhne  des  Vents^  pp.  70,  71. 
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lishcd  by  tlic  storm,  or  because  various  small  animals  whicli  are  tli 
iirc  carried  along  in  the  toiirbillon.* 

In  mountainous  countries  the  whirlwinds  can  raise  neither  cIon< 
imalculffi  nor  masses  of  dust,  but  thcj  carry  into  space  those  h 
snow  so  terrible  for  travelers;  more  still,  they  remove  even  the 


and  fragments  of  schist,  gneiss,  and  granite,  making  them  whirl  I 
which  move  rapidly  with  the  conflicting  aOrial  currents.  The  g 
Theobald  has  seen  some  of  these  whirlwinds  of  stones,  which  wen 
than  from  fitlecn  to  twenty  yards  wide;  it  is  not  impossible, tl 
*  Dc  KhBDikofr,  Fnya^  dant  It  Khvrasian;  BuddeleT,  Alexander  Bacbai),V«t( 
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tliflt  certain  masses  of  slaty  fragments,  whicli  resemble  piles  raised  by  the 
hand  of  man,  have  been  heaped  up  by  whirlwinds.* 

The  marine  whirlwinds  being  phenomena  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ter- 
restrial whirlwinds,  must  likewise  raise  particles  from  the  surface  that 
they  traverse.    The  foam  of  the  waves  is  sucked  up  by  the  aerial  eddy, 
and  ascends  with  a  whirling  movement.     Sometimes  the  water  swells,  and 
rises  in  great  bubbles  in  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl- 
wind by  the  attraction  of  the  air  toward  its  circumference.     In  spite  of 
popular  accounts,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  water  is  carried  up  to  the  low 
clouds  which  brood  over  the  sea  so  as  to  fall  in  a  deluge  at  a  great  dis- 
tance; but  the  showers  of  salt- water  which  are  discharged  far  iuland  dur- 
ing hurricanes  prove  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  impossible,  and  that  en- 
tire masses  of  fluid,  not  merely  vapors  or  scattered  drops,  can  be  drawn 
up  into  the  kind  of  chimney  which  the  storm  makes.     It  is  said  that  ships 
threatened  by  a  water-spout  have  succeeded  in  destroying  with  cannon 
this  moving  column  of  vapoi*s,  and  in  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere ;  but  when  the  water-spout  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
the  passage  of  a  bullet  through  the  whirling  vapors  can  only  have  but 
very  passing  results.     Besides,  a  water-spout  is  rarely  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon; almost  always  it  is  connected  with  a  tempest  that  the  vessel 
J^n  not  escap^.     Generally,  too,  the  influence  of  the  aerial  eddies  makes 
Itself  felt  to  a  great  distance  from  their  apparent  limit?.     Thus  the  masts 
®i  a  ship  have  been  broken  by  the  wind  when  on  the  deck  no  violent 
niovement  of  the  atmosphere  was  perceived,  and  the  tempest  still  seemed 
^0  ^  distant. 

^Unfortunately,  it  must  be  said  that  the  whirlwinds  are,  of  all  meteoric 
phenomena,  those  which  are  least  carefully  studied.     Xevertlieless,  it  is 
^^rtain  that  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  various  phenomena  which  oc- 
^^^  in  the  formation  of  these  slight  aerial  eddies  would  enable  us  better 
^^  understand  the  grander  cyclones,  the  entire  system  of  the  winds,  and 
P^fhapseven  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  rotation  of 
'^^oulae.    In  the  same  way  as  embryology  has  contributed,  more  than  any 
.  ^ther  study,  to  the  development  of  anthropological  science,  so  it  is  by  fol- 
Jowing  from  the  origin  of  its  movement  the  particle  of  air  which  whirls 
^0  space  that  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  in  a  clearer  and  more  precise 
^nianner  the  great  facts  relative  to  the  circulation  of  the  air  or  even  to 
that  of  the  celestial  bodies.     While  the  astronomer  burns  to  comprehend 
some  prodigious  cycle  of  the  stars,  too  vast  for  his  eye  or  his  intellect,  per- 
haps there  exists  under  his  eyes  a  simple  whirl  of  leaves  or  dust,  which 
he  disdains  even  to  look  at,  containing  in  its  spirals  the  solution  of  the 
grand  problem. 

*  Theobald,  Jahrbuch  des  Schweizer  AJpcn-Clu^,  p.  534. 
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BOOK  m.— CLOUDS  AND  RAINS. 


CHAPTER  XHL 

THE  VAPOR  OP  WATER. — THE  MOISTURE  OP  THE  AIR. — ABSOLUTE  MOISTtT 

AND   RELATIVE  MOISTURE, 

The  air  which  moves  and  is  mingled  incessantly  at  the  surface  of  t^ 
earth  in  breezes  or  in  tempests,  in  whirlwinds  or  in  cyclones,  is  at  C 
same  time  the  great  agent  for  distributing  the  vapor  of  water.  Owi  ^ 
to  the  movement  of  exchange  whicli  is  established  from  one  pole  to  t- 
other  between  all  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  which  evap 
rates  from  oceans,  rivers,  and  inland  lakes,  distributes  itself  over  all  t 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  even  over  the  deserts.  ^Vhile  the  liquid  s- 
washes  only  parts  of  the  land,  a  second  sea  borae  by  the  atmosphere  floa. 
often  invisibly  over  the  circumference  of  the  planet. 

Above  every  sheet  of  water,  and  even  above  ice,  vapor  is  always  forme' 
provided  that  the  air  be  not  already  saturated ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  do< 
not  contain  exactly  the  quantity  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  withoi 
there  being  a  precipitation  of  moisture.  This  limit  of  saturation  varii 
with  the  temperature.  At  four  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero,  a  cub 
yard  of  air  can  hardly  contain  more  than  fifteen  grains  Troy  of  vapor;  \ 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice  it  can  not  receive  more  than  seven  graii 
of  moisture ;  from  fifty  to  eighty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  number  c 
grains  that  it  absorbs  corresponds  nearly  to  the  divisions  of  the  the 
mometric  scale ;  but  above  eighty  degrees  the  capacity  of  air  for  the  vap< 
of  water  increases  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner.  At  two  hundred  an 
twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  atmosphere  can  absorb  its  own  bulk,  tl 
tension  of  water  becomes  equal  to  that  of  air,  and  the  phenomenon  c 
ebullition  is  produced'—that  is  to  say,  the  vapor  in  formation  counterbs 
ances  all  the  atmospheric  column  situated  above. 

The  vapor  increases  in  the  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the  increase  c 
temperature ;  such  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  vulgar  adage  which  attn 
utes  to  the  sun  the  power  of"  pumping  up  the  waters  of  the  sea"  to  for 
clouds.  Still,  the  same  increase  of  atmospheric  heat  over  two  sheets  c 
water  of  equal  temperature  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  same  quant 
ty  of  vapor;  the  agitation  of  the  air  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  el 
ments  in  assisting  evaporation.  In  short,  let  the  atmosphere  be  perfect) 
tranquil,  and  the  portion  which  reposes  above  the  waters  will  be  boc 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  will  not  be*%ible  to  absorb  any  more;  bi 
let  the  aerial  bed  already  charged  with  vapor  be  carried  away  by  tl 
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wincl,  and  replaced  by  a  new  stratum  of  dry  air,  this  will  likewise  take  its 

share  of  haraidity,  then  those  which  follow  will  be  saturated  in  their  turn, 

and    the  phenomenon  of  evaporation  will  advance  the  more  rapidly,  the 

more  violent  the  current  of  air  itself  is.     We  know  with  what  speed  the 

^^Y  Avinds  harden  the  fields  and  wet  roads ;  one  would  say  that  they  lick 

the  ground,  so  rapidly  do  all  the  pools  of  water  disappear. 

After  having  thus  facilitated  evaporation  on  the  sheets  of  water  and 
^^oist  parts  of  the  continents,  the  winds  transport  vapor  into  the  various 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  mingle  it  with  dry  air,  so  that  nowhere,  even 
^^  thousands  of  miles  frorm  the  ocean,  is  the  air  completely  destitute  of 
"Moisture.    However,  we  easily  understand  that  the  quantity  of  vapor  is 
''^ot  at  equal  temperatures  distributed  in  a  uniform  manner.    In  open  sea 
^^e  atmosphere  is  always  very  near  the  point  of  saturation,  even  when  the 
clouds  do  not  threaten  to  discharge  rain ;  and  consequently  the  vapor  con- 
^^ined  in  the  sea  atmosphere  diminishes  pretty  regularly  from  the  equator 
^ vard  the  poles,  following  the  isothermal  curves.*    On  the  shores  bathed 
*^y  the  moist  air  of  the  oceans,  the  proportion  of  watery  vapor  diminishes 
**kewi8e  in  a  normal  manner  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.     But  in  the  in- 
^^tior  of  the  continents,  where  the  distribution  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mount-' 
^ins  presents  such  a  great  variety,  and  where  the  winds  follow  such  dif- 
^rent  paths,  the  atmospheric  vapor  is  also  distriljuted  very  unequally. 
'Vlille  the  air  is  almost  always  either  saturated  with  vapor,  or  very  near 
^be  point  of  saturation,  above  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
^^al  Asia  it  is  of  an  extreme  dryness,  and  usually  it  contains  only  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  vapor  which  it  could  absorb.     On  an  av- 
^i^ge,  the  atmosphere  of  the  continents  contains  three-fifths  of  the  moist- 
ure which  it  would  hold  if  it  were  completely  saturated  in  all  its  extent.f 
This  proportion  is  that  which  the  surface  of  oceans  or  basins  of  evapora- 
tion, compared  to  that  of  the  dry  land,  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  be- 
^rehand. 

When  the  atmosphere  contains  all  the  moisture  which  its  temperature 
^an  bear,  the  least  particle  of  supplementary  vapor  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
*Uine  the  precipitation  under  the  form  of  drops  of  a  part  of  the  vaporized 
'^ater ;  either  a  mist  or  cloud  is  produced,  and  it  begins  to  rain.  Inas- 
tiuch  as  the  point  of  saturation  varies  in  every  country  and  at  every  sea- 
son, according  to  the  oscillations  of  heat  and  cold,  it  follows  that  the  same 
Quantity  of  wat^r  contained  in  the  atmosphere  does  not  determine  the 
formation  of  rain  at  two  different  temperatures.  The  same  proportion  of 
tioisture  which,  during  the  winter,  completely  saturates  the  cold  air,  and 
^lls  in  snow  to  the  ground  again,  would  be  very  small  in  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  summer,  and  the  aerial  mass  that  should  contain  it  would 
*^ave  an  impression  of  dryness ;  in  the  same  way  a  wind,  such  as  the  si- 
rocco, for  example,  would  be  dry  in  a  warm  country  like  Barbary,  and  be- 
^me  moist  on  the  cold  mountains  of  the  Alps.J    It  is,  therefore,  impor- 

♦  See  below,  the  section  entitled  Climates. 

t  Saigey,  Petite  Physique  du  Globe,  *  See  above,  p.  243. 
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tant  to  distinguish  clearly  between  absolute  moisture  and  relative  ir 
ure.  The  first  may  increase  gradually^  while  the  second  diminishes ; 
though  the  air  then  would  contain -an  increasingly  greater  proportio 
atmospheric  vapor,  it  would  not  the  less  appear  little  by  little  to  be( 
drier. 

This  is,  indeed,  what  takes  place  every  day,  as  is  proved  by  the 
observations  of  the  meteorologist  Kiimtz.  In  the  morning,  toward 
rise,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  its  lowest ;  and  it  is  prec 
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Fig.  124.— VoriRtloDs  in  the  Hygroroctric  Degrees  at  ZQrich  and  Fanlborn. 

then,  or  a  little  later,  because  of  the  vapors  from  the  sun,  that  the  ai: 
proaches  the  point  of  saturation.  In  proportion  as  the  heat  and  abs< 
moisture  increase,  the  relative  moisture  diminishes,  and  then  rises  a 
when  the  sun  sinks  toward  the  horizon,  and  the  temperature  falls.  I 
is  the  contrast  observed  in  a  normal  manner  in  the  temperate  coun 
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Fig.  12&.— Comparative  states  of  the  Thermometer  and  Hygrometer  at  Halle  in  Joly. 

of  Western  Europe.  When  the  opposite  phenomenon  presents  itseli 
cause  is  due  to  some  great  atmospheric  disturbance,  but  the  regular  < 
lations  of  moisture  do  not  fail  to  re-establish  themselves.     The  onl 

« 

gions  where  the  air  approaches  the  point  of  saturation  in  the  wan 
hours  of  the  day,  are  the  high  peaks  toward  which  the  vapors  of  the  j 
rise.     Thus,  while  at  Zttrich,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  relf 
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moisture  is,  on  an  average,  much  less  in  the  aftemoon  than  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  exactly  contrary  phenomenon  occura  on  the  Faulhorn,  whose  high 
pe3k  is  often  enveloped  in  clouds. 

During  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  the  successive  variations  of 
•which  reproduce  on  a  larger  scale  the  progress  of  the  day,  the  absolute 
jixoisture  and  relative  moisture  present  the  same  contrast  as  at  the  cor- 
^^ ^ponding  periods  of  the  day ;  in  proportion  as  the  heat  increases  and 
tli^  quantity  of  watery  vapor  becomes  greater,  the  air  retreats  from  the 
jycy^T^^  ^^  saturation,  and  seems  in  consequence  to  become  dryer  and  dry- 
^j-.  This  is  shown  by  the  preceding  figure,  borrowed  from  a  work  by 
j^^miz.  Still,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  these  curves  represent 
ouly  averages,  and  Aat  in  reality  the  oscillations  of  the  atmospheric  va- 
por are  much  more  complicated.  In  fact,  every  variation  of  temperature, 
every  change  of  wind,  modifies,  either  by  slow  gradations  or  by  abrupt 
sliook^  the  condition  of  the  air  with  respect  to  watery  vapor;  dryness, 
nxoisture,  and  saturation  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  Sometimes  in  a  sin- 
£rle  <3ay  one  can  count  a  dozen  showers  and  clearings  up  of  the  weather. 
TIio  curves  which  should  then  represent  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  at- 
rnosphere  would  be  very  complicated. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FOKMATIOX    OF    MISTS    AND    CLOUDS.  —  HEIGHT,  THICKNESS,  FORM,  AND 

PECT   OF   CLOUDS. 

When  a  mass  of  air  resting  on  the  ground  becomes  super-saturat::^^  ^^ 
with  moisture,  a  certain  portion  of  the  vapor  is  immediately  condensed  ^° 

whitish  drops,  which,  by  their  multitude,  completely  veil  or  hide  all  cr^^  *^ 
jects,  and  only  allow  a  dim  light  to  pass  through;  these  iunumerat::^^^^^*® 
drops  constitute  mists.  They  are  clouds  still  attached  to  the  earth,  a^^^^ 
creeping  along  the  plains  or  up  the  slopes  of  mountains.  They  are  form 
moi*e  especially  in  the  night,  because  of  the  chilliness  of  the  atmosphe 
often  we  sec  them  rise  in  the  evening  from  marshy  surfaces  and  daiE====^^^ 
meadows.    When  a  cold  wind  descends  from  the  heights  of  the  air,  ^ 

retains  moisture  in  its  lower  strata,  the  mist  becomes  permanent,  and'm 
last  for  days  and  even  whole  weeks.    Frequently  the  sky  is  pure  at 
slight  elevation  above  these  vapors,  and  from  the  top  of  a  summit 
rises  into  free  air  we  may  then  contemplate  at  our  feet  a  great  white  se 
whence  the  hills  spring  up  here  and  there  like  islands. 

The  clouds,  properly  so  called,  are  mists,  which,  instead  of  remaining  a 
tached  to  the  ground,  ^oat  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  at  various  height 
above  the  earth.     Whence  comes  it  that  the  vapors  imparted  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  surface  of  the  watera  mount  thus  into  space?    Such  i 
the  question  which  presents  itself  naturally  to  all  inquiring  minds,  an 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  mythological  fables.    The  discov 
cries  of  modern  natural  philosophy  have  resolved  this  great  problem  in 
general  manner.   It  only  remains  now  to  elucidate  certain  secondary  points. 

In  consequence  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  which  the  super- 
posed aerial  strata  generally  experience  on  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  weight  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  much  less  in  the 
higher  regions  than  below.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  expansive  power 
of  the  moistui*e  contained  in  the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  not  balanced  by 
the  pressure  of  all  the  particles  lying  above  it.  The  vapor  from  below 
rises,  therefore,  to  the  upper  spaces,  as  a  cork  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  till 
it  has  at  last  penetrated  into  a  colder  region  of  air,  where  it  finds  itself  at 
its  point  of  saturation,  and  is  condensed  in  drops.*  Every  cloud  that  we 
see  in  the  sky  is  therefore,  according  to  Tyndall's  expression,  only  the  vis- 
ible summit  of  an  ascending  column  of  vapor  rising  into  the  transparent 
atmosphere. 

The  condensed  particles  of  vapor  are  at  first  extremely  fine;  but  the 
air  is  never  in  repose,  and  the  drops  carried  to  the  right  or  left  by  partial 
currents  meet  and  unite  in  larger  globules.  On  an  average,  as  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  Kiimtz  confirm,  the  diameter  of  the  first  liquid  particles  is 

•  Saigey,  Petite  Physique  du  Globe, 
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small  that  no  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  arc  needed  to  make 

of  an  inch  of  thickness.     But  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  driven 

e   against  the  other  unite  in  smaller  or  larger  drops,  and  when  the  drops 

last  reach  the  ground  they  are  not  less  than  a  *02  of  an  inch  in  size,  or 

OAr-en  more.    While  they  are  still  as  fine  and  even  lighter  than  dust,  they 

5it-e    the  playthings  of  the  aerial  currents,  which  toss  them,  take  them  up 

2^s  tbey  fall,  and  carry  them  far  away.    Clouds  of  vapor  are  carried  through 

sr*ace  as  the  heavier  eddies  of  sand  from  the  plains  very  often  arc.    Then, 

^^v^  hen  the  drops,  constantly  growing  larger  by  the  union  of  the  particles 

*-!  ashed  against  eacli  other,  have  become  too  heavy  to  allow  themselves  to 

carried  along  like  dust,  they  fall  obliquely  to  the  ground.     According 

the  temperature,  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  thickness  of  the  clouds, 

they  are  cither  fine  rains,  showers,  or  real  deluges. 

Even  when  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  perfectly  calm  and  no  wind  is 
blowing,  it  often  happens  that  the  clouds  do  not  the  less  remain  at  a  great 
Height,  as  if  they  were  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air.     This  is  because 
*^*i  alternate  and  continued  play  of  condensation  and  evaporation  is  then 
occurring  in  the  thickness  of  the  clouds  and  invisible  vapors.    The  drops  of 
'^in  already  formed  really  fall  from  the  cloud,  but  in  the  lower  strata  not 
yet  saturated  they  are  vaporized  again ;  then,  mounting  a  second  time  to- 
"^^'ard  the  colder  cloud,  they  are  again  condensed  there,  and  in  consequence 
t-heir  movement  of  descent  recommences.    A  perpetual  coming  and  going 
^^  pailicles  of  vapor,  visible  during  their  fall,  and  invisible  during  their 
Ascent,  is  thus  established  on  the  lower  sui-face  of  the  cloud,  which  itself 
^^^anges  in  dimensions  and  fj^rm,  according  to  the  least  variations  of  the 
^^niiperature.    If  the  heat  increases,  the  cloud  will  be  gradually  decreased ; 
^^  the  air  become  a  little  colder,  the  haze  of  drops  will  increase  in  vol- 
^*ne.    There  are  few  sights  which  exceed  in  beauty  that  whicli  is  present- 
^^1-  hy  a  fine  calm  sunnner's  afternoon,  with  clouds  alternately  formed  and 
^•issolved  in  the  azure  of  the  sky.    "We  first  see  a  simple  flake  of  vapor 
^*niilar  to  a  white  bird  floating  in  space ;  but  this  flake  grows,  spreads, 
^^d  b  surrounded  by  undecided  streamers ;  it  is  now  a  cloud  still  semi- 
transparent,  allowing  us  to  see  the  blue  of  the  air  through  its  rifts ;  then 
^^  is  a  real  cloud  developing  its  folds  over  the  arch  of  the  heavens,     liut 
*^t  us  look  a  few  instants  afterward,  and  already  the  cloud  is  destroyed ; 
Perhaps  it  has  divided  into  numerous  fragments,  which,  becoming  smaller 
^^d  smaller,  are  torn,  scattered,  melt,  and  disappear ;  we  think  we  see 
^pem  still,  but  it  is  an  illusion,  for  the  sky  has  resumed  its  blue.     At  other 
Klines,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  cloud  that  we  have  seen  rise  does  not  re- 
^ain  isolated ;  new  masses  of  vapor  are  condensed  around  it,  and  the 
^pace  is  gradually  filled  with  floating  clouds,  which  approach  one  another, 
join,  and  agglomerate ;  and  soon  the  sky,  which  seemed  entirely  free  from 
^apor,  presents  in  every  part  a  thick  stratum  of  clouds  formed  on  the 
spot  by  the  chilling  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  condensation  of  the  parti- 
cles of  moisture. 

The  height  at  which  the  clouds  are  formed  and  sustained  varies  in  ev- 
ery season  and  country,  according  to  the  temperature  and  direction  of 
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the  winds.  There  are  some,  esi^Gcially  among  the  clouds  chased  by  t 
p(Sts,  which  touch  the  tops  of  buildings  or  trees ;  others  float  at  m: 
hundred  yards  of  elevation ;  others,  again,  are  level  with  the  higl 
points  of  mountains,  and  all  the  aeronauts  who  have  passed  the  suroi 
of  the  great  peaks  in  their  ascents  have  seen  strata  of  cloud  far  ab 
their  heads.  M.  Liais  estimated  the  height  of  seven  and  a  quarter  m 
for  the  most  elevated  mass  of  vapors,  the  dimensions  of  which  he  took 
tronomically.  This  is  an  altitude  exceeding  by  nearly  two  miles  that 
the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth,  and  undoubtedly  many  clouds  mo 
much  higher  still  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  the  m 
elevation  of  the  zone  where  the  vapors  arc  condensed,  it  seems  to  var} 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  between  one  and  a  quarter  and  1 
miles ;  it  would,  therefore,  exceed  the  Vosges  and  mountains  of  Auverc 
and  would  only  be  overtopped  by  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  pe 
of  the  Alps.  Besides,  this  zone  is  necessarily  variable  because  of 
changes  of  temperature :  it  is  higher  in  summer,  and  lower  in  winter. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  clouds,  it  is  no  less  various  than 
lieight  at  wliich  the  vapors  are  condensed.  There  exist  clouds  of  all  ^ 
tical  dimensions,  from  the  thin,  transparent  veil  which  allows  the  light 
the  stars  to  pass  through,  to  those  enormous  masses,  superposed  in  sti 
three  miles  in  thickness,  like  those  that  Barral  and  Bixio  traversed 
1850.  M.  Peytier  has  found,  by  forty-eight  measurements  taken  in 
Pyrenees,  that  the  thickness  of  the  cloudy  strata  was,  on  an  average,  f 
four  hundred  and  ninety  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  According 
Piazzi  Smyth,  this  thickness  is  ordinarily  thi;ee  hundred  and  thirty  yi 
round  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  where  the  meteorological  phenomena  ge; 
ally  present  great  regularity.  Besides,  it  frequently  happens  that  sev 
layers  of  clouds  mount  one  above  another  in  the  heights  of  the  sky, 
the  total  thickness  of  the  masses  of  condensed  vapos  over  one  point  of 
earth  is  thus  much  augmented.  These  superposed  strata  of  clouds 
often  due  to  the  aerial  cuiTents  and  counter-currents  which  blow  in  oj 
site  directions  at  various  heights.  But  often,  too,  when  the  air  is  perl 
ly  calm,  we  see  some  of  these  cloudy  layers  divjded  vertically  in  the 
mosphere.  This  is  because  the  lowest  stratum,  once  formed,  constiti 
for  the  upper  spaces  a  sort  of  sea,  the  moisture  of  which  evaporates  un 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  the  ocean  or  lakes  situated  below.  ' 
moisture  changed  thus  into  invisible  vapors  condenses  in  the  colder  ai 
a  certain  height,  and  forms  a  second  stratum  of  clouds,  which  in  its  t 
originates  a  third  and  more  elevated  layer.* 

In  consequence  of  the  different  causes  which  give  rise  to  vapors, 
clouds  assume  the  most  varied  appearances  over  the  land,  the  sea, : 
even  the  rivers.  It  is  said  that  the  red  men,  those  sagacious  obserren 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  knew,  while  they  yet  ranged  the  cen 
plains  of  North  America,  how  to  recognize  from  afar  the  course  of 
Mississippi  by  the  form  of  the  clouds  stretching  above  the  river  in  el 
gated  strata.     Still  it  is  principally  round  the  outline  of  the  islands  of 

•  Snigf»y.  Petite  Physique  du  Globe. 
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ooeaa  that  we  can  best  observe  this  diiforence  between  terrestrial  and 
maritime  clouds.     At  Teneriffe  the  contrast  occurs  in  the  most  striking 
n^&nner.     In  summer  the  great  white  sheet  of  clouds  which  the  tradc- 
inds  carry  along  is  developed  uniformly  over  all  the  oceanic  spaces, 
in  calm  weather  this  bed  of  clouds  tenniuates  at  a  certain  distance 
i*i*oin  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  in  a  kind  of  escarpment 
fi"oin  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet  high.     Within  this  circle  formed 
l>y  the  oceanic  clouds  the  land  is  surrounded  by  its  own  zone  of  steaming 
vapors;  these  latter,  much  lower  than  the  larger  clouds  of  the  sea,  attach 
tbemselves  to  the  slopes  in  long  fringes,  moved  in  a  very  different  way 
ft'om  that  of  the  exterior  zone,  and  quite  distinct  by  the  color  and  form  of 
their  folds.     Piazzi  Smyth,  who  was  able  thoroughly  to  study  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  various  strata  for  many  months,  compares  the  terrestrial 
clouds  of  Teneriffe  to  that  of  land-ice  which  is  formed  around  the  islands 
and  polar  continents,  and  which  constitute  a  solid  platform,  while  the  ice- 
fields in  the  open  sea  are  broken  by  the  currents,  and  carried  away  in 
^•"aarments. 


Fig<  1:g.— Wiudfl  and  Clond?  nt  TenerilTc. 

Meteorologists  liave  attempted  to  class  the  clouds  in  various  categories, 
'According  to  their  exterior  appearance,  but  this  is  a  very  difficult  under- 
taking, because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  the  extreme  mobility 
^^  the  vapors  which  float  in  the  sky.    However,  they  have  generally  adopt- 
ed Howard's  classification,  according  to  which  the  clouds  are  referred  to 
^hree  great  types — the  cirrus^  the  cumulus^  and  the  stratus — which  mingle 
yj^riously  with  each  other,  and  thus  produce  secondary  combinations,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  cirro-cumuluSy  ciiro-stratus^  and  cumxtlo-stratus.    These 
^^^  however,  for  the  most  part  conventional  divisions,  which  every  meteor- 
ologist can  modify  at  his  pleasure,  and  Fitzroy  has  added  ten  varieties  to 
the  types  and  sub-types  of  clouds  indicated  by  Howard. 

The  cirri  are  small  white  clouds,  as  fine  as  carded  wool  or  plumes  of 
feathers ;  these  are  the  cats-tails  of  sailors,  and  are  always  perceived  at  a 
great  height  in  the  sky.  According  to  Kamtz,  their  mean  altitude  is  not 
less  than  four  miles  above  the  highest  mountains  and  most  elevated  spaces 
to  which  aeronauts  have  attained.  These  slender  cloudy  filaments  are 
still  found,  most  often  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  trade-winds  or  counter  trade-winds,  which  indicates  the  regularity  of 
the  aSrial  currents  in  the  heights  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cirri  are 
formed  of  icy  particles,  as  natural  philosophei's  liavo  boon  able  to  ascer- 
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tain  bj  tlic  luminous  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  which  occu 
in  them.    When  the  cirrus  sinks  and  the  crystals  of  ice  are  melted,  tl 
cloud  gradually  undergoes  a  modification  of  appearance,  and  changes  inl 
the  cirro-stratus  or  cirro-cumulus.    In  the  first  case,  its  light  whirls  ai 
mixed  and  confused  in  a  cottony  and  grayish  mass,  prognostic  of  approaci 
ing  rain ;  in  the  second  the  sky  is  filled  with  those  little  dappled  cloudr 
which  by  contrast  give  to  the  blue  of  the  air  such  a  beautiful  hue,    Accoi 
ing  to  popular  legends,  these  are  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  in  atrial  spaces.^ 

The  cumulus  which  seamen  distins^uish  under  the  name  of  ^*  cotton  bale 
is  distinguished  from  the  cirrus  by  its  origin  no  less  than  by  its  aspec^ 
Instead  of  having  been  brought  from  very  distant  regions  by  the  win< 
it  has  generally  been  formed  on  the  spot  by  the  condensation  of  ascen< 
ing  columns  of  vapor.     We  see  this  sort  of  cloud  piled  on  the  edge  of  th 
horizon  in  enormous  rolls,  with  clearly  defined  outlines ;  one  might  somi 
times  think  them  to  be  gigantic  chains  of  mountains,  whose  rounded  whit    -^ 
summits  stand  out  against  the  deep  azure.    Their  base  is  almost  alway — 
horizontal,  and  spreads  widely  in  an  immense  layer,  indicating  the  precis*-  -- 
zone  of  space  where  the  invisible  vapors  coming  from  below  are  condensec:::^ 
into  mist.    The  heavy  cumulus,  charged  with  an  enormous  weight  of  raoist-:^ 
urc,  never  rises  to  the  same  height  as  the  cirrus,  and  hardly  exceeds  twc^ 
miles  in  elevation ;  the  highest  which  M.  Liais  measui*ed  was  at  two  milesu^ 
It  mingles  variously  either  with  the  ciiTus  or  stratus — that  is  to  say,  witter 
those  bands  of  clouds  disposed  in  the  sky  in  long  sweeps  or  parallel  strata^.-- 
This  form  is  what  the  mists  most  frequently  affect  on  detaching  them — 
selves  from  the  ground ;  but  it  must  be  said,  also,  that  clouds  in  reality"^ 
most  distinct  resemble  "  stratus "  when  they  are  seen  in  perspective  bi»> 
the  distant  horizon.     As  to  the  "  nimbus  "  of  which  some  meteorologist^^ 
have  wished  to  make  a  special  type,  it  is  simply  a  rain-cloud  which  is  de- 
veloped in  the  sky  and  breaks  into  showers. 

By  the  marvelous  diversity  of  their  forms,  clouds  are  one  of  the  great 
beauties  of  the  atmosphere.  Among  all  the  images,  whether  fearful  or 
graceful,  that  the  fancy  of  man  can  dream  of,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  vapors  of  space.  By  their  fugitive  outlines  cloads 
resemble  flights  of  birds,  eagles  with  outstretched  wings,  groups  of  ani- 
mals, reclining  giants,  and  monstei-s  like  those  of  fable.  Other  clouds  are 
chains  of  mountains  with  snowy  summits;  others,  again,  represent  im- 
mense cities  with  gilded  cupolas.  Poets  see  in  these  groups  distant  archi- 
pelagoes, where  the  happiness  so  much  sought  for,  and  which  does  not 
exist  on  this  earth,  is  to  be  found.  Superstitious  people,  often  pursued 
by  the  terror  of  their  own  crimes,  see  in  them  bundles  of  weapons,  war- 
horses,  armies  in  battle  array,  and  massacres.  The  light  playing  in  this 
fantastic  world  of  images  increases  still  more  their  xistonishing  variety; 
all  imaginable  shades  shine  over  these  floating  bodies  from  snowy  white- 
ness to  fiery  red ;  the  sun  colors  them  successively  with  all  the  graduated 
tints  of  dawn,  daylight,  and  sunset ;  meadows  and  forests  are  reflected 
there  in  greenish  tones,  and  the  sea  itself  is  reproduced  vaguely  by  a  col- 
or of  metallic  brilliancy  recalling  that  of  copper  or  steel. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ILSTPLUEXCE   OP  THE   WINDS   ON  THE   FORMATION   OP  SNOW  AND  KAIN. — 
DISTRIBUTION   OF   RAIN   OVER   PLAINS   AND   MOUNTAINS. 

£Iv£RT  aerial  stratum  containing  aqueous  vapor  to  the  very  point  of 
8£tturatioQ  ijiust  necessarily  let  fall  to  the  ground  a  ceilain  quantity  of 
^Irops,  which  are  the  cloud  itself.    If  the  air  were  perfectly  calm  these 
precipitations  of  moisture  would  always  occur  in  a  slow  and  continuous 
p^Jlnner;  the  earth,  enveloped  in  a  constant  mist,  would,  however,  never 
watered  by  heavy  rains.    Nevertheless,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
world  clouds  and  showers  follow  fine  weather,  and  fine  weather  suc- 
<5ee^s  to  rain,  owing  to  the  winds,  which  meet  in  space  and  mingle  air  and 
'^^oisture  variously  together.    They  purify  the  atmosphere  from  the  su- 
peirabundance  of  its  vapors,  and  determine  the  formation  of  those  sudden 
ns,  without  which  the  circulation  of  the  waters  and  the  general  move- 
nt of  life  would  be  much  less  rapid  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.    In 
^ot,  when  two  ai^rial  masses  unequally  heated  come  in  contact  with  one 
^^^other  and  mingle,  the  temperature  of  the  warmest  suddenly  sinks ;  its 
^^I>acity  for  holding  vapor  diminishes  in  consequence,  and  the  moisture 
^"liich  it  contains  must  be  precipitated  in  rain.     It  is  true  that  on  its  side 
^Ue  coldest  wind  is  warmed  and  saturated  by  a  greater  quantity  of  vapor. 
**Ut  there  is  no  compensation  in  this,  for  the  point  of  saturation  in  the 
^^rial  strata  is  not  exactly  proportioned  to  the  temperatures.    If  the  two 
Masses  mingling  assume  a  mean  temperature  between  the  two  extremes, 
^11  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  for  holding  vapor  falls  relatively  below 
this  average.    Hence  the  immediate  effect  of  precipitation  which  occurs 
ordinarily  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  of  the  winds,  and  especially  at  the 
mingling  of  the  counter  trade-winds,  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the  cold 
winds  coming  from  the  pole.    It  is  then  that  we  see  clouds  amass  them- 
selves 80  rapidly  in  the  sky  and  fall  suddenly  in  violent  showers.    A  few 
hoars,  sometimes  even  a  few  minutes,  are  sufiicient  for  the  blue  of  the  air 
where  the  two  winds  meet,  to  be  hidden  by  the  dark  folds  of  storm-clouds. 
At  the  Paris  Observatory,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
rain  falling  on  the  terrace  of  the  building  at  ninety-one  feet  high  is  always 
less  than  the  quantity  of  water  collected  in  the  courts  situated  below. 
This  is  because,  in  traversing  the  atmospheric  strata  saturated  with  moist- 
ure, each  drop  enlarges  itself  on  the  way  by  other  scattered  droplets, 
and  continually  brings  back  to  the  earth  the  pluvial  moisture  which  has 
evaporated.    Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  see  in  this  increase  of  precipita- 
tion only  a  local  fact,  and  attribute  it  in  great  part  to  an  eddy  of  the. 
drops  in  a  kind  of  funnel  formed  by  the  court-yards  of  the  building.    At 
Paris  the  diflTerence  between  the  respective  quantities  of  rain  which  fall 
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on  tlic  tcrmco  and  into  the  court  is  about  2*4  inches;  at  the  summit  c 
the  edifice  the  annual  depth  of  rain  is  19*7  inches,  while  at  the  base  tb 
depth  rises  on  an  average  to  twenty-two  inches.  At  Berlin  the  respecti" 
quantities  of  pluvial  rain  which  fall  on  tlie  roof  and  in  the  court-yard  • 
the  observatory  are  a  little  less,  but  the  difference  is  also  about  a  ninth. 

Still,  we  must  not  conclude  from  these  facts  that  rains  are  less  abu. 
dant  on  the  mountains  than  in  the  couutiics  lying  at  their  foot.  On  tl 
contrary,  as  the  densest  clouds  always  float  at  a  considerable  height  abo- 
thc  low  plains,  it  results  from  this  that  the  mo&t  abundant  rains  fall  c 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Driven  by  the  wind,  the  moist  masses  stril 
against  the  cold  rocks  standing  up  across  their  route,  and  turn  to  rail 
the  ravines  and  gorges  are  filled,  while  the  lightened  clouds  mount  tl 
sides  and  cross  the  chain  of  mountains  by  the  passes  opening  betwcc 
the  summits.  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  easily  observe  fro 
the  height  of  an  advanced  promontory,  when  the  rain-clouds  roll  towai 
the  mountains.  Even  when  the  lower  plains  do  not  receive  a  drop  of  rai 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  inundated,  and  the  torrents  swell.  Ani 
ing  in  blackish  or  copper-colored  masses,  which  one  would  think  were  so 
id  as  rocks  or  metal,  the  clouds  disappear  in  light  grayish  vapore;  Ion 
after  they  have  passed,  a  transparent  mist  may  be  seen  hanging  to  tl: 
bushes  and  tree-tops.     This  is  the  superabundant  rain  which  e%'aporate& 

Among  the  causes  which  determine  a  greater  precipitation  of  moistui 
on  the  mountains  than  on  the  plains  below,  we  must  also  reckon  the  di 
ference  of  temperature  usually  existing  between  the  summits  and  the  su 
rounding  atmosphere.  During  the  day  the  slopes  exposed  to  the  warmt 
of  the  sun  are  more  heated  than  the  surrounding  air,  at  least  in  call 
weather ;  but  the  ravines  often  remain  much  colder,  and  consequently  th 
contact  causes  rain  to  fall  by  suddenly  chilling  the  atmospheric  strati 
During  the  night,  and  at  all  times  when  the  wind  blows  violently,  th 
salient  angles  of  the  mountains  become  in  their  turn  much  colder  tha 
the  sheltered  gorges,  and  it  is  they  that  condense  the  mists  of  the  air  an 
cause  the  rain.  How  many  times  in  mountainous  countries,  when  the  sk 
is  perfectly  clear  and  blue,  do  we  not  see  the  high  peaks  enveloped  in 
mist  like  the  smoke  of  volcanoes !  These  clouds,  which  we  perceiT 
around  the  summits,  are  found  in  warm  air  in  the  state  of  invisible  w 
pors;  it  is  the  cold  contact  of  the* rocks  or  snows  which  has  suddenly  n 
vcaled  them.  The  mountain  peak  thus  announces  to  the  inhabitants  o 
the  valleys  that  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  vapors,  and  warns  thei 
of  an  approaching  change  in  the  temperature.  The  mountains  thus  coi 
stantly  serve  as  meteorological  indicators  to  the  neighboring  populatioi 
and  in  each  mass  of  heights  they  always  look  toward  one  of  the  largef 
peaks,  to  see  if  it  has  "  put  on  its  cap  "  of  clouds. 

Direct  observations  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  demoi 
strated  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  annual  precipitation  of  rail 
water  is  in  proportion  to  the  altitude  of  the  country,  at  least  to  a  certai 
height  in  the  mountains.     According  to  Keith  Johnston,  the  average  mil 
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,11  for  the  plains  would  be  22*6  iuehes  per  year  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
^^QDtainous  districts  about  51  inches ;  this  is  about  the  propoi*tion  which 
^^bserved  in  Alsace.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
I  an  average  from  22  to  22*8  inches  in  the  year,  while  on  the  high  Vos-. 
flg^  it  is  from  43  to  47  inches.*  Alsace,  therefore,  is  in  this  respect  a  re- 
e  of  the  entire  continent.    The  Jura,  arresting  the  passage  of  the  winds 


Fig.  127.— Rain-fjill  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Yulley  of  the  Saone. 

•^bich  bear  the  vapor  drawn  from  the  ocean,  forces  them  also  to  let  fall 

tVicir  burden  of  moisture.     By  tracing  a  transverse  lino,  to  the  valley  of 

the   Saone  from  the  heights  of  Charolais  to  the  mountains  of  Jura,  M. 

Foumet  has  ascertained  that  the  annual  precipitation  increases  tolerably 

regularly  with  the  altitude;  from  27*4  inches  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Saorte  it  increases  gradually  to  the  parallel  wall  of  the  Jura  ;  on  the  west- 


's 


iUtitades  from  Weal  to  Eft  si  on  o  level  v^KMx  Bour^ 


Sea-levtl 


Fig.  12.?.— Altitudes  along  the  sides  of  the  Valley  of  the  Saouc. 


wn  side  it  becomes  greater  with  the  altitude,  and  thus  from  the  height  of 
Ae  ground  we  could  estimate  the  mean  quantity  of  rain. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  where  the  winds  blow  with  such 
violence  because  of  the  rapid  variations  of  temperature  produced  by  inso- 
^tion  and  radiation,  the  difference  which  is  observed  between  the  annual 
Ms  of  rain  is  still  more  considerable  than  at  the  foot  of  the  other  mount- 
ains of  France.  Over  the  town  of  Aries  the  total  precipitation  is  17*7 
inches ;  but  at  some  sixty  miles  to  the  north  the  town  of  Joyeuse,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  ArdtJche,  which  overlooks  the  mountain  rampart  of  Ta- 

♦  Ch.  Grad,  Bj/drologie  de  Till 
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nargue,  i*eccivcd  in  1811  as  much  as  67'6  inches,  and  the  annaal  mean  is 
about  51  inches.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1827,enormoa8  quantities  (28'j 
inches)  of  water  fell  there  in  the  space  of  twenty-one  hours — more  than 
.falls,  on  an  average,  on  the  soil  of  France  during  a  whole  year.  Hence  the 
formidable  inundations  of  the  Arddche.*  To  the  east,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  wliich  the  winds  of  the  Mediterranean  are  able  freely  to  as- 
cend, the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  always  much  less. 

On  that  side  of  the  Alps  turned  toward  the  plains  of  Italy  analogous 
phenomena  are  observed.  The  mountains  which  close  the  Adriatic  Gulf 
on  the  north  receive  twice,  and  in  certain  valleys  even  three  times  as 
much  rain  as  the  plains  of  Padua  and  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  But  in  Eu- 
rope it  is  principally  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  where  the  west  and  south- 
west winds  bring  such  a  large  quantity  of  vapor,  that  the  action  of  mount- 
ains, or  even  of  simple  chains  of  hills,  on  the  precipitation  of  moisture,  is 
manifested  in  all  its  geological  importance.  At  Lisbon  the  annual  fall  of 
rain-water  is  hardly  27*6  inches,  while  at  Coimbra,  in  a  valley  indenting 
the  interior,  there  falls  on  an  average  136  inches  of  wate.r  more  than  in 
most  tropical  countries.  In  the  same  way  the  little  mountains  of  West- 
moreland, placed  crossways  to  the  kind  of  funnel  which  the  Irish  Cliaunel 
forms,  receive  as  much  as  150  inches.  In  exceptional  years  this  enormous 
quantity  of  rain-water  is  much  exceeded ;  and  yet  Liverpool,  sitnatcd  like- 
wise on  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  receives  in  the  same  space  of  time  34 
inches  of  rain  —  that  is  to  say,  only  one-fouith  or  one-fifth.  As  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Norway,  which  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  they  are  not 
exposed  to  less  abundant  rains  than  the  hills  of  Burrowdale  and  Kendal, 
in  Great  Britain.  At  Bergen  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  105  inches,  and  un- 
doubtedly other  localities,  whose  fjords  constitute  real  funnels  where  the 
wind  from  the  open  sea  plunges  laden  with  vapors  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
are  watered  by  a  still  more  considerable  quantity  of  rain. 

The  countries  of  the  world  where  the  rain  falls  in  the  greatest  abun- 
danqp  are  probably*  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  those  of  Aracan,  and  the  lowei 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  There  every  thing  favors  the  quantity  of  watei 
to  be  very  abundant  in  the  rainy  season :  tropical  heat,  an  enormoas  ba- 
sin of  evaporation,  and  the  height  and  direction  of  the  mountain  ramparts, 
which  must  retain  the  clouds,  all  assist  to  this  end.  The  Indian  Ocean, 
an  immense  cavity  in  which  the  waters  are  incessantly  revolving,  and  the 
superficial  evaporation  of  which  is  more  active  than  that  of  all  the  othei 
seas  in  the  world,  continually  supplies  the  rain-clouds  that  the  monsoon 
cames  now  toward  the  coasts  of  Africa,  now  toward  those  of  Asia.  There 
the  mountains,  placed  directly  across  the  aerial  current,  force  it  to.  rise 
over  their  slopes,  and  thus  to  mix  with  the  colder  atmospheric  strata.  A 
real  deluge  results  from  this :  black  clouds  charged  with  rain  let  fall  their 
enormous  burden,  the  valleys  are  inundated,  and  the  torrents  changed 
into  rivers. 

At  Mahalabulechvar,  situated  at  4461  feet  high  on  the  western  slope  of 

*  See  TTie  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Rivers, 
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the  Ghauts,  the  annual  average  of  rain  ascertained  during  a  period  of 
forty  years  is  275  inclics.  At  Pondicherry,  at  the  Bame  altitude,  on  the 
Garrow  Mountaiua,  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra,  the 
quantity  of  rain  dischai'ged  annually  by  the  clouds  is  much  greater — it  is 
550  inches;  that  is  to  say,  it  rains  almost  as  much  during  the  twelve  . 
months  as  at  Alexandria  during  a  ccntuiy :  in  the  single  month  of  July, 
1657,  as  much  as  148  inches  fell  there.  It  is  probable  that  these  enor- 
mons  rain-falls  have  been  even  exceeded  in  several  valleys  of  the  Hima- 
layas, for  Thomson  and  Hooker  speak  of  a  locality  where  the  rain  is  not 
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less  than  470  inches  in  seven  months,  and  where  a  temporary  deluge  of 
four  hours,  similar  to  the  breaking  of  a  wate^spout,  covered  the  ground 
with  a  liquid  sheet  estimated  at  thirty  inches  deep.  In  a  single  shower, 
therefore,  this  valley  of  the  Indus  had  I'occivcd  proportionately  as  mnch 
water  as  France  receives  during  a  whole  year.  According  to  Cleghom, 
the  average  of  rain  on  the  coast -lands  of  India  was  only  42'6  inches — scarce- 
ly the  eighth  part  of  that  which  falls  on  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  It 
ia  from  the  enormous  precipitation  of  moisture  from  the  clouds  brought 
by  the  monsoons  that  the  base  of  the  first  counter-forts  of  the  Himalayas 
are  bordered  with  tho  unhealthy  zone  of  the  "  TeraT,"  whoso  jangles  trav- 
elers are  obliged  to  pass  rapidly,  so  as  to  escape,  by  dint  of  speed,  from 
fever  and  death. 

Nowhere,  certainly,  in  other  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  is  the  precipita- 
tion of  rain  favored  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  On  tho  slopes  of  the 
Kilimaa'djaro  it  rains  almost  every  day  during  ten  months;  hut  the  trav- 
eler Yon  der  Dccken,  who  was  the  fii-st  to  ascertain  this  meteorological 
fact,  does  not  say  tha*  the  rains  fall  as  abundantly  as  in  India.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  tho  monsoons,  which  are  precipitated  toward  tho  conti- 
nent, meeting  with  but  few  monntains  that  present  an  obstacle,  carry 
their  rains  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Tiic  Antill^  have  not  enough 
breadth  to  hinder  tho  winds  and  clouds  from  deviating  obliquely  to  right 
and  left,  and  the  greatest  annual  qnantitics  of  rain  that  havo  been  ascer- 
tained there  in  the  high  mountain  gorges  do  not  attain  3G0  inches,  which 
is  195  inches  less  than  at  Pondicherry.  On  the  coasts  of  Colombia,  the 
cbun  of  the  Andes,  relatively  but  little  elevated,  and  here  and  there  in- 
19 
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terrupled  by  wide  valleys,  presents  itself  obliquely  to  the  direction  of 
trade-winds ;  but  in  the  funnel  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  in  the  aln 
impenetrable  forests  of  the  province  of  Choco,  the  rain  falls  in  truly 
digious  quantities,  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  to 
enormous  precipitation  of  moisture  that  the  Atrato,  a  river  relatively 
significant  by  the  length  of  its  conrae,  rolls  along  a  quantity  of  w 
greater  on  an  average  than  that  of  the  largest  rivera  in  Europe.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  difterence  between  the  rains  in  various  climj 
this  phenomenon  of  a  greater  abundance  of  rain  on  the  slopes  of  the  mo 
ains  than  in  the  plains  is  a  general  fact  over  all  tlie  earth.  We  obs4 
it  in  India  as  in  Europe,  in  Patagonia  as  in  the  Antilles.  Still,  we  n 
not  conclude  from  this  that  the  precipitation  of  moisture  increases  ii 
indefinite  manner  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  summits  always  receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  under  the  i 
of  snow  or  rain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  above  the  zone  wi 
the  thickest  clouds  genei'ally  float  the  rain  diminishes  by  degrees, 
want  of  precise  observations  prevents  us  from  indicating  the  avei 
height  of  this  zone  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and,  conseqt 
ly,  we  can  not  yet  determine  the  laws  of  distribution  of  rain  in  a  ver 
direction.  But  methodical  researches  on  the  movements  of  the  ch 
will,  little  by  little,  furnish  all  the  elements  necessary,  and  will  allo\^ 
sooner  or  later,  to  point  out  on  each  mountain  slope  the  spot  where 
greatest  quantity  of  vapor  will  every  year  be  transformed  into  water 

In  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  this  zone  of  the  greatest  precipitation  is 
erably  high,  for  the  total  bulk  of  snow-water  and  rain  which  falls  am 
ly  at  the  pass  of  Great  St.  Bernard  exceeds  by  more  than  39  inches 
which  is  collected  at  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Below 
only  32*5  inches,  while  on  the  snowy  pass  it  is,  on  an  average,  V 9  in< 
Figures  are  wantinff  to  establish  the  fact  that  on  other  mountain  cl 
the  elevated  slopes  receive  a  much  less  quantity  of  water  than  what 
in  the  valleys  opening  half-way  up.  But  this  is  a  phenomenon  not 
less  certain,  owing  to  the  researches  already  made  on  the  mean  heigl 
the  clouds.  As  to  the  mountain  slopes  which  are  not  struck  by  the  i 
winds,  and  the  plateaux  surrounded  by  terraces,  they  only  receive  in 
eral  a  very  slight  proportion  of  rain,  and  a  number  of  them  are,  owic 
want  of  water,  transformed  into  real  deserts.f  The  peaks  which 
above  the  atmospheric  cuiTents  arrest  the  clouds  en  route,  and  only  i 
dry  winds  to  pass.  Thus  the  plateaux  of  Castile  are  only  traverse 
meagre  rivulets,  while  through  every  valley  of  the  Cantabrian  Pyn 
there  flows  a  pretty  considerable  river.  It  is  the  same  in  Colombia 
the  abrupt  coasts  tV'hich  the  trade-winds  strike  against,  the  mean  d 
of  rain-water  is  estimated  at  81  inches  per  year,  and  on  the  plateaux  o 
interior  it  appears  to  be  only  41  inches.  At  Bogota,  in  the  centre  o 
plateau  of  Cuudinamarca,  it  is  43*5  inches — hardly  as  much  as  on  the 

*  See  The  Earth,  the  section  gititlcd  Rivers. 
t  Secbelow,  p.  301. 
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sges,  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Earope.*     Finally,  the  ]*ain  which 
on  the  high  plains  of  the  Deccan,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ghauts, 
oiild  be  considered  insufficient  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  where,  how- 
,  the  evaporation  is  much  less  than  in  Hindoostan.     At  Poonah,  situ- 
on  the  plateau  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  which  over- 
lool:  Bombay,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  only  23*5  inches. 

*  Agostino  Codazzi,  Caldos,  Illingwortb. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TROPICAL  RA.INS. — KAINT  AND  DRY  SEASONS. — PERIODICITY  OF  RAINS. 

The  form  and  relief  of  lands,  as  well  as  the  situation  which  they  occu- 
py relatively  to  the  extent  of  ocean,  are  not  the  only  facts  that  influence 
the  greater  or  smaller  precipitation  of  rain  in  various  countries ;  we  must 
also  take  temperature  into  account.  All  other  things  being  equal,  it  rains 
more  in  a  country  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  equator ;  for  the  evaporation  in- 
creases with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  condensation  of 
moisture  produced  by  the  conflict  of  the  winds  returns  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  water  to  the  earth.  Hotter  than  the  temperate  zones,  the  tropical 
zone  is  also  watered  by  more  abundant  rains,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tem- 
perate zones  receive  proportionately  more  moisture  in  the  shape  of  rain 
and  snow  than  the  two  polar  zones. 

Between  the  tropics  the  rains  follow  with  tolerable  regularity  the  ai>- 
parent  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  season  during  which  they  fall  to  the 
ground  is  thus  clearly  defined.  In  fact,  the  trade-winds  become  charged 
with  an  enormous  quantity  of  watery  vapor  in  passing  over  the  seas  of 
the  torrid  zone ;  but  their  temperature  augmenting  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  the  equator,  they  acquire  a  greater  and  greater  capability  of 
holding  moisture,  and  preserve  their  relative  dryness.  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  the  regular  winds  from  the  south-cast  and  north-east  have  ar- 
rived at  their  point  of  meeting  in  the  equatorial  zone,  things  suddenly 
change ;  the  two  aerial  currents  mount  together  into  the  high  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  their  temperature  is  lowered,  the  vapor  with  which  they 
are  saturated  condenses,  heavy  strata  of  clouds  are  formed  above  the 
whole  of  the  zone  of  calms,  and  are  precipitated  in  floods  of  rain.  The 
water  falls,  indeed,  in  such  great  abundance  that  sailoi^s  are  often  able  to 
collect  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  the  fresh-water  that  they  need.  The 
English  navigatora  have  given  to  these  parts  of  the  sea  the  expressive 
name  of  siccnnp^  as  if  the  sea  were  changed  into  a  sheet  of  brackish  wa- 
ter; for  Frenchmen  the  entire  region  has  become  the  Pot-au-Nbir — prob- 
ably because  of  those  sudden  showers  and  irregulfir  winds  which  succeed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  rain.  The  zone  of  clouds  which  extends  thus  in  a 
more  or  less  continuous  manner  all  over  the  ocean  is  undoubtedly  visible 
from  the  nearest  heavenly  bodies,  and  must  resemble  those  whitish  bands 
which  our  telescopes  discover  on  the  planet  Jupiter. 

The  movement  of  the  zone  of  clouds  with  the  course  of  the  sun  over  the 
ecliptic  causes  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  to  alteniate  regularly  in  the  trop- 
ical regions.  Thus  the  Antilles  and  the  republics  of  the  American  isthmus 
are  successively  under  the  great  girdle  of  rainy  clouds,  and  in  the  domain 

dry  winds.     During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  snn, 
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t.r-a.il]Dg  beneath  him  the  immense  veil  of  vapors,  is  at  the  zenith  of  the 
countries  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  this  is  then  the  so-called  winter-sea- 
,  or  hivemage;  vapors  cover  the  heavens,  and  rain  falls  in  abundance, 
we  may  see,  by  a  comparison  of  the  rain  at  Vera  Cruz  and  on  the 
xiorthern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  ex- 
oeeds  by  double  or  triple  the  average  proportion  of  water  received  by 
XJxe  border  countries  situated  beyond  the  zone  of  "  hivernage."    In  Sep- 
tember, when  the  girdle  of  clouds  has  again  passed  southward,  the  trade- 
'^V'iiids  resume  their  normal  march  in  the  direction  of  the  equator.    They 
Al>sorb  the  moisture  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  carry  it  farther  to  the  coun- 
"tries  sheltered  by  the  zone  of  clouds ;  then  it  is  the  dry  season  for  the 
-ALntilles  and  Central  America. 

Depths 
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Fig.  ISO.—Rains  aroand  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 

In  Colombia  the  year  is  divided  into  four  periods,  two  dry  seasons  and 
tiro  wet  seasons,  produced  likewise  by  the  oscillation  of  the  rainy  zone. 
During  the  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  girdle  of  calms  pene- 
trates into  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  extends  in  breadth  from  the  sec- 
ond degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  fifth  degree  of  south  latitude.  When 
New  Granada  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds  from  the  north- 
east the  sky  is  pure  and  cloudless;  this  is  the  spring  season,  the  verano; 
it  rains  only  in  the  mountain  valleys  which  cross  the  path  of  the  winds. 
Toward  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  girdle  of  calms  is  brought  back 
to  the  north,  and  passes  above  the  plateaux  of  Granada,  inundating  them 
with  rain ;  this  is  the  first  hivernage — the  inviemo.  But  the  cloudy  mass- 
es continue  their  march  toward  the  north,  and  stay  only  after  having  at- 
tained the  twelfth  or  even  the  fifteenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Then 
the  Colombian  plateaux  are  outside  the  zone  of  precipitation  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  winds  greedy  for  moisture, 
which  bring  with  them  a  new  dry  season.  Finally,  toward  the  months 
of  November  and  December  the  girdle  of  calms  again  crosses  the  latitude 
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of  Bogota,  and  tlio  thirsty  land  insUiatly  receives  rain  from  the  aky,  till 
tlie  wide  band  of  clouds  has  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  equator,* 
To  the  Boiith  of  the  countries  where  the  two  annual  passages  of  the 
cloudy  zone  cause  the  alternation  of  a  double  winter  and  a  double  sum- 
mer, phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  the  Antilles  and  Guatemala  occur. 
In  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  as  in  Central  America,  there  are 
only  two  seasons,  the  i-ainy  and  the  dry,  but  these  follow  each  other  in  in- 
verse order :  when  it  rains  on  one  side,  the  sky  is  azure  on  the  other ;  when 
drought  prevails  to  the  south,  the  lands  are  Inundated  to  the  north.  Be- 
sides, in  both  liomispheres  t)ie  normal  epoch  and  the  abundance  of  the 
rains  are  variously  modified  by  the  form  of  the  coasts,  the  relief  of  the 

IxLm 


J<>«-  l'^  H^.     ifA  ILy    JoDt   Mj  A^    i»^  Qa_    s„.   Die    Jaa. 
fig.  131.— AmoDDt  Dt  111011UI7  Riln-uu  at  AnJanlUDdr,  Cilcnlti,  ud  Ibdm. 
plateaux  and  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the  alternations  of  the  mon- 
soons.   Thus  the  great  rains  fell  in  June  and  July  at  CalcutU,  and  at 
Anjarakandy,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  at  Madras  the  raaiimnm  is  in 
November. 

By  a  remarkable  contrast,  it  is  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  beat  ought  to  be  greatest  that  the  tropical  countriea  are  most  re- 
freshed by  the  precipitation  of  abundant  ratVw,    Extending  like  an  im- 
•  Hmtv,  Gtesraphf  a/tht  Sta. 
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meoBe  veil,  tbe  clonda  protect  the  earth  from  the  heat  of  the  Bun,  which 
ii  then  at  its  highest  in  tbe  heavens.  The  winter-time,  during  whicli  the; 
lemperatnre  is  often  lower  than  in  the  warm  season,  is  neverthelcsa  the 
tme  sommer,  from  an  astronomical  point  of  view.  We  can  judge  of  the 
tnflaence  which  the  tropical  rains  exercise  on  the  temperature  l>y  the  ac- 
eompanying  figure,  the  two  lines  on  which  represent — one  the  monthly 
amount  of  pluvial  water  at  Anjarakandy,  and  the  other  the  thermomct- 
rical  variations.  Thus  the  oscillation  of  ttio  zone  of  clouds  results  in 
eqaalizing  the  anuuol  heat,  and  tempers  the  ardor  of  a  summer  which 
might  be  in  tbe  whole  of  the  tropical  zone  what  it  is  in  the  Sahara.  It 
is  true  that  often  one  feels  more  oppressed  in  the  rainy  season  than  in  that 
of  the  great  beat,  because  of  the  enervating  moistiii'e  of  the  atmosphere. 


Depthi  tf  water 
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FIg.lSS.— AmonDUoIBalD-bll  atAoJirnkandy,  with  the  corrMpondlng  TemperatDrss. 

Besides,  we  must  not  think  that  during  the  tropical  rains  moisture  is 
precipitated  constantly,  or  even  frequently,  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 
On  the  contrary,  in  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  equatorial  regions  the  rain.s 
obey  a  sort  of  rhythm.  Ordinarily,  they  only  commence  In  tbe  afternoon, 
because  during  the  night  and  morning  the  atmosphere  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  be  completely  saturated  with  vapors ;  but  when  tbe  air  can  no 
longer  absorb  any  more  moisture,  the  storm  breaks  violently  in  tbe  midst 
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of  rapidly  condensing  cloads.     On  many  points  of  the  coast-line  of  the 
of  the  Antilles,  in  Colombia  and  Mexico,  the  sky  begins  to  discharge 
burden  of  rain  toward  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  but  the  shower  is 
pected,  and  all  preparations  for  shelter  arc  made  beforehand,  and  in 
evening  one  may  go  out-of-doors  again  without  fear.    In  the  same  ^ 
in  certain  parts  of  tropical  Brazil,  the  hours  of  the  daily  storm  are  so  ^ 
foreseen  that  rendezvous  can  be  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  rain.    H[< 
ever,  there  are  tropical  countries  more  abundantly  watered  where 
showers  of  each  day  last  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  or  even  into  the  mc 
ing.    On  the  open  sea,  where  the  immense  surface  of  evaporation  can  c 
tinually  saturate  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  the  rains  have  a  loDf 
duration  than  on  land,  and  they  often  continue  for  whole  days. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

'  BAIXS  BEYOND  THE  TROPICS. — '\\^NTEK  KAINS. — RAIXS   OP  SPRING   AND 
AUTUMN. — SUMMER  RAINS. — RAINS   OP  THE   POLAR  REGIONS. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  the  zone  of  the  trade- winds,  the  rains,  like 
the  winds,  present  much  less  regularity  than  in  the  region  of  the  equato- 
nal  calms,  both  in  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  and  in  the  time  and  dura- 
tion of  the  rainy  season.     It  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  especially  that 
the  precipitation  of  rain  is  accomplished  in  an  unequal  manner,  for  the 
surface  is  there  more  varied  than  anywhere  else  by  the  contours  of  con- 
tinents, scattered  islands,  inland  seas,  and  chains  of  mountains,  which  lie 
P^X"allel,  oblique,  or  transverse  to  the  winds.     Thus  it  is  very  difficult  in 
^^nj  countries  to  discover  the  general  order  in  which  the  rains  succeed 
^oh  other ;  and  so  long  as  conscientious  observations  have  not  been  made 
^'ifing  any  series  of  years,  uncertainty  must  prevail  in  this  respect. 

Bowever,  the  registers  kept  at  the  various  meteorological  stations  of 
^^e  northern  hemisphere  are  already  sufficient  to  show  what  is  the  normal 
^stribution  of  the  rains  on  this  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.    To  the 
^Orth  of  the  variable  limit  where  the  trade-winds  commence,  and  as  high 
^^  a  latitude  of  forty  degrees,  the  rains  fall  almost  exclusively  during  the 
^iuter.    Around  the  basin  of  the  TyiThenian  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
*V"estem  Europe,  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  year,  but  it  is  es- 
pecially in  autumn  that  the  greatest  precipitation  of  moisture  takes  place ; 
*^c>re  to  the  north  it  is  the  summer  which  is  the  especial  rainy  season ; 
^^ally,  in  polar  countries  it  is  in  the  winter  that  the  condensation  of  the 
^*c>uds  produces  the  most  rain  and  snow. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  is  the  true  cause  of  this  unequal  distribution 
^t^the  rain-fall  according  to  the  various  parts  of  the  year;  for  beyond  the 
^^Juatorial  zone  most  of  the  showers  are,  so  to  speak,  not  formed  on  the 
^X>ot  by  the  condensation  of  the  ascending  vapors,  but  arc  brought  from 
'^lar  by  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere.    During  the  winter  of  the  north- 
^iTi  hemisphere  the  whole  system  of  trade-winds  is  attracted  to  the  south, 
Mellowing  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  aerial  counter-currents  which  re- 
turn toward  the  Arctic  pole  can  descend  again  to  the  surface  of  the  globe 
^ti  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.*    The  vapors  with  which 
these  winds  are  charged  are  then  condensed  into  rain  in  consequence  of 
the  mingling  of  the  air  which  can*ies  them  with  other  and  colder  atmos- 
pheric masses;  this  is  the  rainy  season.    But  when  the  sun  approaches 
the  equator,  bringing  with  it  toward  the  north  the  entire  system  of  winds, 
the  counter  trade-winds  of  the  south-west  can  not  then  approach  the  sur- 
face except  toward  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone.    The  sky  becomes 

*  See  above,  p.  232. 
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Fig.  133.— Amonnt  of  Rain-fall  in  the  Basin  of  the  111,  and  mean  Dischaire  of  the  Rirer  dmiDg 

the  Year  1800. 


bright  again  in  the  regions  which  had  been  inundated  with  rain ;  a  rela- 
tively  dry  period  commences  in  the  spring,  and  lasts  until  the  sun  has 
again  crossed  the  equator  toward  the  southern  lands.  This  alternation  of 
the  seasons  is  accomplished  with  great  regularity  on  the  coasts  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  at  Madeira,  in  Algeria,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal.  It 
is  thus  that  at  Lisbon  only  0*16  inch  of  rain  falls  in  July,  while  in  Decern* 
her  the  total  precipitation  is  4*9  inches.  At  Naple)^  and  even  at  liome, 
summer  droughts  rarely  disturbed  by  showers  follow  the  winter  rains. 

As  to  the  region  of  the  spring  and  autumn  rains,  it  ought  to  comprise 
the  countries  over  which  the  returning  trade-winds  blow  at  the  epoch 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  zenith  of  the  equator ;  this  is  the  equinoctial  period 
of  March  or  September.  In  certain  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Provence,  we  observe,  in  fact,  that  the  rains  are  most  abun- 
dant in  spring  and  autumn.  Even  in  Alsace  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  spring,  and  flows  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  as  shown  in 
figure  on  opposite  page,  borrowed  from  a  work  of  M.  Charles  Grad  ;♦  but, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  maximum  of  autumn  is  generally  the  highest  of 
the  two,  and  that  of  the  spring  ends  by  disappearing  entirely  in  a  north- 

•  Hydrologie  de  Vlll. 
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3Ction.      The  western  coasts  of  France  and  the  British  Islands  are 
od  within  this  zone,  where  the  aatuninal  rains  regularly  predomi- 
nate.    The  true  cause  of  this  excess  of 
precipitation  during  the  autumn  season, 
compared  with  spring,  has  not  yet  been 
proved ;  it  must  doubtless  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  atmospheric  and  marine  currents, 
the  fall  of  the  temperature  afler  the  heat 
.  of  summer  is  accomplished  in  a  relative- 
ly abrupt  manner.    The  descent  of  the 
I  FmoMil-B!  Basin  of  the  Rhone  thermometer  in  autumn  is  more  rapid 

cmth  of  VIvIeiT.— C.  Basin  of  the  *Ufxr\  ita  ft<ir'pnt  in  Rnrincr  Thift  ift  thp  rp- 
>  the  North  of  Vlviers.    Autumn   ^*^^"  '^^  asceni  in  spnng.      1  nis  18  lue  le 

France.~D.  Eastern  France.  guJt  we  obtain  from  most  of  the  metCOr- 

.  tables  kept  in  the  countries  of  £urope  and  North  America. 

to  the  north,  in  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  no  longer  in  aiTtumn  but 
tier  that  the  rains  water  the  earth  with  the  greatest  abundance.  In 
de  of  Central  £urope,  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and 

to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  greatest  precipitation  of 
6  takes  place  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year.  This  is  because  the 
ng  then  above  the  Tropic  of  Can-  la^cnf s 

brought  back  to  the  north  the  en- 
tem  of  the  trade-winds  and  counter 
vinds ;  these  latter,  therefore,  de- 
0  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  high 
>s  only,  and  there  alone,  in  conse- 

of  their  conflict  with  the  cold 
of  the  polar  regions,  is  produced  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^  ...^ 

table  increase  of  rain,  owing  to  va-  pig.  135.-Antumn  and  Sommer  Rains  in 
ought  from  the  tropics.  ^^®  Temperate  Reffions  of  Eurppe. 

tio  other  side  of  the  equator  it  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  that 
nter  trade- winds  of  the  north-west,  traveling  with  the  sun,  deter- 
e  greatest  precipitation  of  moisture  over  the  countries  toward  which 
ik.  As  to  the  snows  of  the  two  polar  zones,  they  fall  most  of  all  in 
-that  is  to  say,  during  the  long  night  which  lasts  several  months — 

temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  then  too  low  to  retain  in  sus- 

the  moisture  brought  by  the  equatorial  winds. 


ao 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

COUNTRIES  WITHOUT  KAIN. — GEOLOGICAL  ACTION  OP  BAINS. — CONTBAST  OP 

THE  TWO   HEMISPHERES. 

Thus  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  rain  is 
distributed  with  a  certain  regularity,  according  to  the  seasons.  In  many 
regions  it  falls  exclusively  during  a  fixed  period  of  the  year ;  in  other 
countries  the  alternation  is  not  divided  so  clearly  between  the  rainy  and 
the  dry  season.  It  often  rains  during  the  winter  months  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  But  a  regular  oscillation  is  observed  between  the 
two  periods  of  the  greatest  and  least  precipitation.  Still,  there  are  cer- 
tain countiies  where  rain  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  these  countries 
ai'e  found,  for  the  most  part,  situated  precisely  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator  aud  the  tropics,  where  the  waters,  heated  by  the  sun,  furnish  the 
greatest  quantity  of  vapor  to  the  atmosphere.  In  regions  like  the  coast- 
line of  Peru,  which  stretch  at  the  foot  of  high  mountain  ridges  rising  on 
the  path  of  the  rainy  winds,  the  constant  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  must 
be  solely  attributed  to  the  form  of  the  surface  of  our  planet.  It  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  cross  a  single  pass  to  ascertain  the  enormous  difierehcc 
which  exists,  in  a  meteorological  point  of  view,  between  the  two  slopes. 
On  one  side,  the  winds,  laden  with  moisture,  frequently  let  fall  their  bur- 
den of  rain  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  aerial  currents,  lightened  of  their  va- 
pora  and  heated  by  the  reverberation  from  the  white  rocks  and  bare 
earth,  greedily  absorb,  on  the  contrary,  the  little  water  which  flows  in 
the  valleys.  The  trade-winds  from  the  north-east  and  south-east,  which 
discharge  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  such  an  abundance  of 
rain  as  to  form  the  Japura,  the  Putumayo,  the  Upper  Maranon,  the  Apu- 
rimac,  the  Mamor6,  and  so  many  other  mighty  tributaries  of  the  magnifi- 
cent current  of  the  Amazons,  do  not  let  a  single  drop  fall  on  the  western 
slope,  which  is  transformed  almost  into  a  desert,  and  traverse  the  surface 
of  the  Pacific  to  a  great  distance  into  the  open  sea  before  having  collected 
enough  vapor  to  discharge  fresh  rains.  On  the  coasts  of  Peru  the  air  is 
often  misty ;  but  through  this  whitish  veil  the  blue  sky  can  be  always 
distinguished ;  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  is  a  real  event,  and  the  whole 
population  assembles  to  contemplate  this  unaccustomed  spectacle.  On 
the  western  shores  of  Mexico,  where  the  winds  are  much  less  regular  than 
in  South  America,  the  atmospheric  disturbances  occasion  the  fall  of  vio- 
lent showers  at  times;  but,  as  in  Peru,  the  great  mass  of  rain-water  is  re- 
tained by  the  plateaux,  and  mountains  which  rise  to  the  east,  across  the 
path  of  the  trade-winds  and  monsoons.  More  to  the  north  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  occur  in  an  inverted  order.  The  rainy  winds  which 
strike  the  summits  of  the  coast  range  and  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  counter 
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trade-winds  of  the  south-east ;  they  abundantly  water  the  slope  which 
faces  the  Pacific.  But  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  are  entirely 
dried  up,  and  the  deserts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado  would  be 
absolutely  without  water  if  the  monsoons  from  the  south  did  not  bring 
gome  moisture.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  solitudes  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  estimated  at  two  inches  only.*         ^ 

But  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tropics,  and  even  some  way  into  the 
tempcmte  zone,  there  are  other  regions  freely  traversed  by  winds  laden 
with  vapors,  which  are  nevertheless  very  rarely  watered  by  rains.  A- 
wide  tract  of  land  almost  without  water  stretches  diagonally  across  the 
Old  "World  from  the  western  plains  of  Africa  to  the  plateau  of  Easteiii 
China^  This  zone,  disposed  in  an  immense  arc,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
turned  toward  the  north-west,  comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  Sahara, 
the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  high  lands  of  Iran,  various  tracts  of 
Tartary  and  China,  and  the  plateau  of  Gobi.  In  the  southem  hemisphere, 
the  three  continents,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America,  have  also  each 
their  zone  of  dry  lands  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  In  Africa  it  is  the  Desert  of  Kalahari ;  in  Australia  it  is  the 
:fearful  solitudes  which  explorers  have  to  traverse  on  their  way  from  the 
southern  colonies  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  in  South  America  it  is  the 
Tampas.  If  these  several  countries  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator 
4ire  thus  destitute  of  rain-water,  the  cause  is  principally  the  trade-winds, 
which,  in  their  regular  passage  across  the  continents,  constantly  absorb 
fresh  quantities  of  vapor  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  zone  of  the 
^uatorial  calms ;  and  their  temperature  also  increases.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  boundary  of  the  regions  desti- 
tute of  rain  with  those  where  the  precipitation  takes  place  regularly,  for 
s\\  round  the  countries  of  prolonged  drought  the  monsoons  form  a  sort 
of  irregular  border,  changing  year  by  year.  Besides,  the  plateaux  and 
«:roups  of  mountains  placed  in  the  midst  of  desert  regions,  the  Djebel- 
Iloggar  in  the  Sahara,  the  Demavend  to  the  north  of  Persia,  the  huge 
pile  of  Cordova  in  the  Argentine  Pampas,  raise  their  summits  high  into 
the  air,  and  force  the  chilled  winds  to  yield  to  them  a  part  of  the  vapors 
that  are  carried  toward  the  equatorial  zone.  As  to  the  plateau  of  Gobi, 
Mtuated  in  great  part  beyond  the  zone  of  the  trade-winds,  the  dryness  of 
its  climate  is  caused  by  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  and  by  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sea. 

As  is  shown  by  the  aspect  of  all  deserts,  rain  is  the  great  geological 
agent  on  fAe  surface  of  the  earth.  The  immense  indentations  made  in 
the  edges  of  plateaux  and  the  fianks  of  mountains  are  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  action  of  rains  and  streams  which  wear  away  the  clays,  carry 
the  sands  along  with  them,  lay  bare  the  rocks  and  drive  them  before  them, 
and  also  assist  in  the  destniction  of  the  shores.  In  all  the  rainy  countries 
whose  surface  is  greatly  varied,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  recognize 
what  was  the  primitive  aspect  of  the  land,  so  much  has  been  done  by  the 

*  Sec  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Plains. 
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F)g.  13IL— RatlDca  iu  the  Craters  of  R^nnlon. 

r.iins  in  sculpttirin^  anciv  the  fissures  niid  inequalities  produced  at  first 
Ly  oilier  .igcnt)!.  Tims  in  most  of  the  volcanic  countries,  and  especially 
in  Uic  island  of  Runnion,  the  ancient  craters  liavc  been  hollowed  out  and 
worn  by  the  rain,  and  finally  transformed  into  circles  similar  lo  circles  of 
erosion.  According  to  Lyell,  the  Val  del  ISove,  ivliich  opens  on  the  oast- 
cm  slope  of  Etna,  is  also  an  ancient  volcanic  crater  wliose  walls  have  been 
partially  destroyed  by  the  rains.* 

Where  rain  is  wanting,  the  surface  presents  a  singular  monotony  over 
vast  tracts.  It  is  nndonbtedly  to  the  absence  of  rain  and  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  tliat  the  Argentine  Andes  owe  the  peculiar  uniformity  of 
their  relief;  there  we  see  none  of  those  long  valleys,  those  deep  ravine?, 
and  wide,  crumblii  ,  circles,  which  give  such  a,  picturesque  character  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.     Since  the  epoch  when 

•  Philotniihkal  Traiuai-tiom,  18.18,     See,  also.  The  Earth,  llie  serliun  entitled  VolcnBiei. 
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wnlera  of  the  sea  retired,  carrying  to  the  foot  of  these  mountains  of 
^ew  World  the  enormous  heaps  of  rolled  pebbles  which  we  see  there 
Vy  the  snows  and  rains  have  not  yet  fallen  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
low  out  the  declivities  and  cut  them  into  valleys  and  counter-forts. 
>iii  below,  the  ranipan  of  mountains  presents  the  aspect  of  a  uniform 
I  blackish  wall,  above  w^hich  rise  here  and  there  a  few  peaks  striped 
h  white  lines.  The  plateau,  from  13,000  to  14,000  feet  in  average 
^ht,  upon  which  these  isolated  mountains  rise,  is  in  many  places  almost 
iectly  level  over  a  breadth  of  fifty  miles.  A  few  low  hills  scarcely 
^k,  from  time  to  time,  the  monotony  of  the  great  plain ;  in  the  deepest 
>rGssi6ns  small  lagoons  of  water,  almost  always  very  saline,  are  seen. 
^  vegetation  is  absolutely  nothing,  not  because  of  the  intensity  of  the 
^y  "but  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  ^ir  and  the  violence  of  the  wind 
ich  blows  in  these  high  regions;  one  single  plant  grows  at  the  height 
1 3,000  feet — the  Llareta^  a  kind  of  lichen  with  a  strong  root,  which 
Gads  over  the  rocks  like  a  green  mold.  The  snow,  which  rarely  falls 
these  heights,  melts  or  evaporates  when  it  has  barely  escaped  from  the 
tids.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  these  snow  vapoi*s  rise  in  thin  clouds, 
^ch  arc  lost  at  great  heights  in  the  blue  atmosphere ;  one  would  say 
y  were  fire-works  ascending  into  the  sky.*  The  air  of  these  regions  is 
betimes  so  dry  that  the  skins  of  traveler  crack,  and  their  nails  break 
-  glass.t 

t^he  exact  proportion  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
th,so  indispensable  to  our  knowledge  of  meteorological  laws,  is  thus 
nd  to  be  also  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
^e  it  enables  us  to  explain  the  form  of  the  mountains,  the  general  as- 
't  of  countries,  and  the  state  of  the  vegetation  which  covers  them. 
^a  is  not  all;  the  distribution  of  rain  is  likewise  an  astronomical  phc- 
3aenon;  for  by  the  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  rain  fall  observed 
^i"  the  surface  of  the  globe,  one  can  learn  exactly  the  contrast  which  is 
-Rented  between  the  two  hemispheres  in  respect  of  the  precipitation  of 
^isture.  And  this  contrast,  whatever  its  importance  may  be,  is  inti- 
^tely  connected  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  in  the  two  halves 
the  planet,  and  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  orbit  which  the  earth 
•Scribes  round  the  sun. 

It  results,  from  a  comparison  of  observations,  that  the  greatest  proper- 
On  of  rain-water  falls  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  According  to  Keith 
Anston,  who  unfortunately  was  able  to  cjuote  but  a  somewhat  limited 
amber  of  meteorological  facts,  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  on  an  aver- 
se during  the  year  on  the  sui-face  of  the  earth  to  the  south  of  the  equa- 
»r  is  twenty-six  inches ;  to  the  north  it  is  about  thirty-seven  inches  and 
half— that  is  to  say,  about  half  as  much  again.  J 
These  figures  seem  a  little  too  high,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  sensibly 

•  Martin  de  Moussy,  Confederation  Argentine^  vol.  i.,  p.  187. 
t  Tschudi,  Ergaznngsheft  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  1860. 
t  Physical  Atlas. 
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modified  by  future  researches,  which  embrace  a  greater  number  of"  sia- 
tions  and  a  longer  period  of  years.    But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  dif- 
ference noticed  between  the  two  hemispheres  in  respect  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  rain-water  will  always  remain  considerable.    In  fact,  it  is  lu  i^^ 
northern  hemisphere  that  we  find  the  zone  of  equatorial  6alms  where  the 
rains  fall  in  the  greatest  abundance  during  almost  all  the  year.    It  is  i^ 
the  northern  hemisphere,  too,  that  the  monsoons  attracted  by  the  lieat^" 
continents  discharge  those  prodigious  showers,  and  supply  the  earth  it\  ^ 
few  weeks  with  more  water  than  falls  from  the  clouds  in  other  clim^^^^ 
in  several  years.    Almost  all  the  great  rivere,  also,  with  the  exception   ^^ 
those  which  flow  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  and  the  tributaries  of  ^«*|^ 
right  bank  of  the  Amazons,  have  their  source  in  the  northern  hemispbe**^- 
The  continental  surface  which  is  found  to  the  north  of  the  equator  is  tit  ^^^ 
times  the  extent  of  that  which  stretches  to  the  south,  while  the  amo»^^* 
of  rain,  estimated  roughly  according  to  the  yet  incomplete  data  which 
possess,  is  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  great. 

Now,  by  a  remarkable  contrast,  the  northern  hemisphere,  which 
ceives  the  greatest  quantity  of  water,  supplies  the  least  proportion  or  i^ 
In  fact,  the  ocean,  restricted  to  the  north  by  continents,  spreads  on  tl><^ 
south  of  the  equator,  so  as  to  cover  almost  the  entire  circumference  of  Cr^^ 
earth.  It  thus  presents  to  the  solar  rays  an  immense  surface  of  evapc^"*^" 
tion,  incessantly  feeding  the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  way  tb»  ** 
half  of  the  globe  which  furnishes  the  most  vapors  is  that  which  recei^"  ^^ 
the  least  rain  in  exchange;  a  circuit  of  the  aerial  currents  is, therefo ^^> 
necessarily  established  between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  thus  equil^*^ 
rinm  is  maintained.  It  is  in  great  part  the  vapors  from  the  Southern  j^^^ 
lantic,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  South  Sea,  that  supply  the  rivers  ^^* 
Europe. 

*  See  The  Earthy  the  section  entitled  Rivers, 
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BOOK  IV.— THUNDER-STORMS,  AURORAS,  MAG- 
NETIC CURRENTS. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HBIGHT  OP   THUXDER-CLOUDS. — DISTRIBUTION   OP    TIIUXDER-STORMS   IN   VA- 
lUOUS   REGIONS   OF  TUE   EARTU. — CAUSE    OP  THESE   niENOMENA. 

The  condensatioD  and  the  precipitation  of  watery  vapor  arc  always  ac- 
companied by  electrical  phenomena ;  but  this  powerful  force,  which  acts 
Incessantly  on  the  surface  ofihe  globe,  does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  visi- 
We  manner  in  ordinary  rains,  for  by  them  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  is 
"*rdly  disturbed.     But  when  the  clouds  are  suddenly  condensed,  and 
^ben  the  ground  and  the  different  strata  of  air  are  very  different  in  tenv 
P^i^ture  and  electrical  tension,  hannony  can  only  be  re-established  by  y'v 
^lent  discharges,  accompanied  by  lightning.    It  is  then  that  we  see  in 
^«*e  sky,  which  is  black  with  clouds,  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  those 
^■axzling  flashes  which  spread  in  sheets  or  shoot  in  long  zigzag  darts. 
^pe  instant  the  terrible  light  fills  the  sky,  then  space  is  covered  anew 
^^th  darkness,  and  we  hear  bursting  from  the  gloom  tlie  immense  voice 
^*  the  thunder  which  reverberates  in  dull  echoes  from  the  clouds  and  the 
S^ound.     In  violent  thunder-storms  tlie  deflagrations  sometimes  follow 
^^<-*h  other  so  closely  that  the  horizon  is  lit  up  all  round  with  one  contin- 
^^^Us  flash,  while  crashes  and  lon<j  rollings  of  thunder  echo  from  various 
Points  of  the  sky  at  the  same  time,  and  rain  falls  in  torrents  from  the  rent 
^^* J  broken  clouds.     Often,  too,  these  storms  shower  upon  the  ground  a 
?^^ss  of  hailstones  formed  of  concentric  layera  of  frozen  water  surround- 
ing a  small  crystal,  sometimes  very  regular  in  form.     Every  one  of  these 
storms,  however,  differe  in  its  proceedings.     Some  are  simply  passing  phe- 
*^^tnena,  others  are  electric  whirlwinds,  or  they  may  even  be  considered 
^^  real  cyclones.     In  these  terrible  tempests  lightnings  six  and  even  nine 
^iles  long  have  sometimes  been  seen. 

The  principal  zone  of  thunder-clouds  extends  at  a  considerable  elevation 
^W'e  the  ground,  as  is  easily  ascertained  on  heights.  "  Mountains  attract 
^Vic  thunder,"  say  the  proverbs  of  almost  all  nations ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  on 
the  great  elevations  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  where  the  clouds  strike  and 
^re  condensed  into  water,  that  the  electrical  discharges  most  frequently 
take  place.  Besides,  isolated  and  pointed  rocks  must  act  as  so  many  nat- 
ural lightning  conductors,  and  they  are  consequently  much  oftener  struck 
by  lightning  than  the  lower  walls  of  the  mountain  gorges.  It  is  to  the 
I'epeated  action  of  these  phenomena  tliat  we  must  attribute  the  singular 
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magnetic  state  of  those  rocks,  near  which  the  mariner's  compass  is 
turbed,  and  takes,  without  any  apparent  rule,  the  most  various  ^"^^tic:::^^,  ^ 
Forbes  and  Tyndall  cite  a  remarkable  example  of  this  phenomenon  on  ^^^j^, 
Riefiel  Horn  of  Monte  Rosa  at  more  than  9000  feet  high.  Humboldt 
seen  rocks  split  by  the  lightning  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Tola< 
in  Mexico,  at  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Messrs.  Peytier 
Hos^ard  have  observed  some  Pyrenean  storms  which  were  formed  at  sti^ 
greater  heights.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  the  height  of  the^^^ 
electrical  storms  is  that  of  the  great "  cumuli "  from  which  they  take  thefc^  ^^* 
origin.* 

Thunder-storms,  like  simple  rains,  burst  more  frequently  in  the  elevates 
gorges  of  mountains  turned  toward  the  sea  than  anywhere  else.    It  wa 
because  of  the  numerous  tempests  which  assailed  the  rough  coasts  of  £pi 
rus  and  Illyria  that  the  Greeks  made  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains  th 
seat  of  Jupiter,  ^'  the  hurler  of  thunder ;''  still  these  mountains  are  littli 
visited  by  storms  in  comparison  with  several  chains  which  rise  in  th< 
tropical  zone  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  transversely  to  the 
tion  of  the  rainy  winds.    Thus  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Sta.  Martha,  in  C 
lombia,  has  a  storm  every  day;  and  the  few  travelers  who  climb  one  o%: 
these  great  peaks  above  the  zone  of  tempests  may  expect,  from  two 
o'clock  to  four  o'clock,  to  see  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  tumultuooK 
sea  of  clouds,  all  trembling  with  lightnings,  unroll  beneath  their  feet. 


Western  Europe. 

Central  Europe. 
V^^nter  SpriniSannxKrAnlxmm  Water 
Fig.  IST.^Avemge  Amount  of  Storms  in  Europe. 

In  general,  thunder-storms  are  most  numerous  in  a  country  where  nuns 
are  most  abundant.  The  zone  of  equatorial  calms  and  that  of  the  mon- 
soons where  moisture  is  precipitated  in  such  considerable  quantities,  are 
also  the  regions  of  the  earth  where  it  thunders  most  frequently.  At  Ben- 
gal the  annual  number  of  thunder-storms  is  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  in  the  An- 
tilles, about  forty  are  counted  per  year ;  under  temperate  climates  there 

«  *  Becqaerel  and  Ed.  Becqacr^l,  Elimenis  de  Phtfsiqve  Terruirt, 
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^*t}  only  about  twenty,  and  theee  occnr  almost  always  during  the  warm 
^ason.  In  Eastern  Europe  it  is  almost  unexampled,  so  to  speak,  that 
tfaej  break  out  in  winter.  But  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  continent, 
'n-tiich  are  subject  to  the  tropical  inflaence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  these 
stormy  conflicts  of  the  air  take  place  also  in  tlie  cold  season.  It  is  a  cu- 
rions  fact  that  it  is  in  winter  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  hail  falls  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  direction  of  the  poles  the  number  of  storms  grad- 
nally  diminishes.  In  the  north  of  Enrope  thunder  is  a  very  rare  phenom- 
enon, and  it  is  even  said  that  in  Iceland  and  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzberg- 
en — that  is  to  say,  precisely  in  those  conntries  where  the  magnetic  anrora 
shines — lightning  has  never  been  seen  in  the  sky.  As  to  the  countries  of 
tbe  tropical  zone  which  do  not  receive  any  rain,  like  the  coast-line  of  Peru 
^nd  Bolivia,  it  does  not  thunder  there  either.  The  lightnings  which  are 
sometimes  seen  by  mariners  sailing  toward  the  open  sea  from  the  coasts 
B  merely  reflections  of  those  that  escape  from  the  clouds  at  hundreds  of 
s  to  Uie  east,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras. 


NotdIicj-  '^^Ltcr    5prui^  Sujuh^tt  Autumn  'Rioter « 
Fig.  138 ProportloD  of  Hallitonni  dnriog  the  SegsoDt  In  Bnnla  ud  Engluid. 

As  the  number  of  tempests  diminishes  gradually  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  so  are  they  reduced  little  by  little  in  the  open  sea  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  shores.  This  is  a  pretty  general  rule — at  least  in 
the  seas  of  the  torrid  zone  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  According  to  Arago 
and  Duperrey,  who  have  collected  all  the  observations  made  before  thera 
On  the  tempests  of  the  sea,  no  sailor  has  ever  heard  thunder  in  the  middle 
of  the  South  Atlantic,  nor  in  the  great  ocean  of  the  south  between  Easter 
Island  and  the  island  of  the  Antipodes.  It  is  because  of  the  relatively 
Small  number  of  storms  breaking  out  on  the  open  sea  that  ships,  which 
Utract  lightning  by  the  form  of  their  masts,  have  been  able  to  escape 
being  struck. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  thunder-storms  of  Western  Enrope  follow  the 
tame  general  direction  as  the  tempests,  and  often  accompany  them  on 
their  course.     This  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  meteorological  maps 
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of  France,  drawn  up  since  1863  at  tho  Observatory  of  Paris.  Tbc  Btorm 
are  not  there  purely  local  plienomeua,  as  was  even  recently  supposed,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  form  part  of  the  general  syBtero  of  atmospheri 
ohangee.*  It  is  proved  by  thousands  of  observations  made  systematic 
ally  in  different  parts  of  the  French  territory,  that  almost  all  the  thui 
der-Btoims  come  from  the  ocean ;  very  often  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
hear  the  rumbling  of  tho  thunder  several  hours  before  the  storm  break 
over  the  continent.  In  Jho  same  way  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Russia 
tbunder-clonds  from  the  enormous  basin  of  evaporation  of  tbc  Atlanti 
come  from  the  west  and  south-west. 


Fig.  139.~SWTnia  OD  Ut«  tlUi  ot  Uiy, 


It  is  therefore  in  quite  an  exceptional  manner  that  rapid  ascending  cu' 

rents,  charged  with  moisture  from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  produce  storms  i 

tbb  very  interior  of  the  continents.     But  on  the  various  points  of  the: 

path  thunder-storms  from  the  ocean  are  generally  mnch  modified  by  th 

•  Allot  rf«  Orajet  Redigi  par  rObmrcaloirt  dt  Parit. 
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naediam  tbroiigh  which  tbey  are  propagated.  Above  regionH  differing 
firom  one  another  by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  nature  of  tlic  soil, 
vegetation,  and  climate,  the  thnnder-storms  pass,  by  abrupt  passages,  from 
r-cilative  calm  to  fury;  here  the  thunder  rolls  incessantly,  and  hail  beats 
down  the  crops;  there  the  clonds  only  discharge  rain;  BtilL  further,  the 
wind  drives  the  torn  clouds  before  it  without  a  single  drop  of  rain  fall- 
ing. It  is  because  of  these  great  inequalities  in  the  advance  of  the  tem- 
pests that  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognize  a  regular  series  in  the  disturb- 
mices  which  succeed  each  other  over  distant  parts  of  the  same  country. 
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'Iain  to  tlio  Norih  ot  the  rjrenci 


The  secondary  storms  which  are  formed  here  and  tliei-e  on  the  traclt  of 
*-lie  principal  atmospheric  current  are  the  more  influenced  in  their  march 
■^y  the  accidents  of  the  ground  and  the  variations  of  temperature,  the  less 
^s«U8iderab!o  they  are,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  terrestrial  sur- 
**JCe.     They  also  present  the  greatest  variety  of  speed,  and  deviate  fre- 
^^uently  from  their  normal  direction,  to  spread  "along  mountains,  hills,  or 
^^rosts.    Thus,  as  Hf.  Becquerel  has  proved  in  his  meteorological  studies 
*^n  the  ccnlro  of  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  storms  regular- 
*  J  follow  the  course  of  the  great  valleys  like  so  many  aerial  rivei-s,  super- 
imposed on  the  liquid  rivoi-s  which  roll  below.     When  a  thunder-storm, 
s^fcfter  having  originated  on  a.  lateral  plateau,  directs  itself  obliquely  lo- 
"Xrard  a  valley,  it  changes  its  course  above  the  river,  and- never  fails  to 
"follow  its  meanderings  either  up  or  down,  as  if  it  formed  a  bed  for  its 
*3wn  course  in  the  great  fosse  of  the  valley.    The  storms  which  proceed 
eit  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  river  are  the  only  ones  wflich  turn 
•leither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  to  enter  the  great  depression  which  is 
open  to  them,  the  force  which  tends  to  carry  them  along  parallel  to  the 
>'alley  not  being  powerful  enough  to  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their 
Toute. 

If  the  storms  are  attracted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  roads  which  the  larger 
valleys  present  to  them,  it  seems  equally  proved  that  they  seek  to  avoid 
the  forests.    Thus  the  various  currents  of  clouds  charged  with  hail,  which'. 
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ravage  more  or  less  periodically  the  plains  of  the  Loiret,  pass  round  th 
forest  of  OrleaDB,  or,  at  least,  damage  oirty  its  very  edge.  Whence  arise 
this  relative  immamty  of  trees  ?  Do  they  retard  the  cnrreDt  of  air  b 
their  crowded  trunks,  and  thus  force  it  to  let  fall  its  bni-den  of  bail  ou 
side,  and  then  to  flow  laterally,  respecting  the  thick  mass  of  the  forest 


—lUllstOTna  of  Orleans.    The  gray  Tli 


idiutea  the  Begton  iffeclod  l>j 


Or  do  they  act  as  lightniDg-conductora  on  the  clouds,  thus  preventing  tl 
hail  from  being  formed?  These  questions  ai-e  still  much  discussed;  bi 
howeverit  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  forests  often  cansc  the  hail  to  d 
viatc,  and  that  the  uprooting  of  trees  often  results  in  the  modification  c 
the  regular  conrse  of  the  storm  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,*  The  ni 
merous  metcorologieal  maps  drawn  up  by  M.  Becquerel  and  other  leame 
mea  do  not  allow  of  a  doubt  that  the  zones  in  which  hailstones  most  ir 
quently  occur  are  really  modifie<1  in  their  extent  by  the  distribntioD  o 
forests  over  the  territory, 

*  Becqaerd,  C<imjilei  rendia  de  FAcadimie  da  Sciences,  1S6S,  I6GG,  1867, 
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Not  only  the  form  and  direction  of  the  volleys,  as  well  as  the  greater 
OS  less  extent  of  the  foreats,  give  to  the  gronnd  the  power  of  calling  up 
OY  allaying  Btomu;  hat  it  seems  also  that  the  geological  compoution  of 
^lie  rocks  exerts  an  influence  of  the  same  nature.  Thu9,to  cite  only  two 
^samples,  certain  masses  of  diarite  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne  dissi- 
X>atfl  or  tnm  aside  all  the  storms ;  while  above  the  iron  mine  of  Grondonc, 
Sxi  the  Apennines,  a  cloud  forms  almost  every  day  during  the  months  of 
«J~i]Iy  and  Aagust,  and  regularly  bursts  in  claps  of  thunder  toward  four  or 


five  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon.*  Ncverthelees,  these  arc  phenomena  for 
which  no  certainty  is  as  yet  obtained.  According  to  M.  Foumct,  the  sa- 
Tsnt  who  has  best  stndied  the  laws  of  the  rains  and  winds  in  tho  basin 
oftfae  Rhone,  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  vegetable  soil,  the  extent  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  pasturage,  and  forests,  exercise  but  a  slight  influence  on  the 
distribntion  of  storms;  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  valleys,  the  height 
and  precipitancy  of  the  salient  points  of  the  earth,  are  much  more  impoi^ 
tant  in  this  respect. 

*  BU^er,  Vicat,  quoted  bj  Zoicber  and  MMrgfAU,  Mitiora,  p.  119. 
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This  question  of  meteorology  is  still  very  obscure,  as  are  those  I'elative 
to  the  fall  of  hail.     Why  under  temperate  climates  is  the  zone  of  hail, 
which  forms  above  the  plains,  almost  always  narrower  than  that  of  the 
storm  itself?    Why  is  the  fall  of  hailstones  such  a  rare  phenomenon  un- 
der the  tropics,  at  least  in  the  regions  of  the  plains?    Why  during  a 
whole  century  has  it  only  hailed  once  at  Havana  ?    Science  is  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  answer  with  certainty.     In  regard  to  the  formation  of  hail, 
the  theories  are  contradictory  to  each  other;  and  it  is  asked  how  hail- 
stones, those  heavy  projectiles  weighing  as  much  as  seven  ounces  to  ten 
ounces,  can  be  crystallized  in  the  heights  of  the  air,  and  most  frequently 
in  summer,  a  little  after  the  hottest  houKs  of  the  day.    What  is  most  prob- 
able is,  that  those  whirlwinds  which  always  occur  when  two  opposite  cur- 
rents meet  are  the  great  producera  of  hail.     In  consequence  of  the  centrif- 
ugal force,  the  air  is  raritied  in  the  centre  of  the  whirlwind,  drops  of  wa- 
ter are  congealed,  and  whirl  in  the  great  eddy,  while  at  the  same  time 
cold  air  from  the  upper  frozen  regions  is  sucked  down  the  immense  funnel 
which  is  formed  in  tlie  midst  of  the  clouds,  and  thus  the  hailstones  revolv- 
ing in  the  vapoi*s  incessantly  increase  in  bulk  and  number  till  they  are 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  whirl  of  the  gray  clouds  surrounding  them. 
This  theory,  which  is  that  of  Mohr,  Lucas,  and  Ilann,*  explains  why  hail 
is  so  rare  in  tropical  regions,  where  the  strata  of  frozen  air  are  too  high 
for  the  whirlwinds  of  clouds  to  be  able  to  draw  them  down  in  their  ed- 
dies.    The  appearance  of  the  stormy  nimbus,  the  small  extent  ravaged  by 
hailstorms,  the  oblique  fall  of  the  projectiles,  together  with  the  violence 
with  which  they  strike  the  earth,  and  the  gyratory  direction  taken  by  the 
corn  thus  beaten,  are  facts  which  give  a  great  degree  of  plausibility  to 
this  hypothesis  of  the  German  savants.     In  any  case,  the  power  of  the 
aerial  currents,  which  arc  in  strife  during  the  formation  of  hail,  must  be 
truly  formidable ;  for  certain  showers  of  hailstones  are  strong  enough  to 
form  a  kind  of  temporary  glacier.     On  Mi^y  9th,  1865,  the  mass  of  hail- 
stones which  fell  on  the  meadows  of  Catelet  formed  a  bed  over  a  mile 
long  and  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  700,000 
cubic  yards.     Four  days  afterward  the  hailstones  had  not  disappeared.! 

Many  fads  relative  to  the  cause  of  storms  are  still  unknown :  no  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  fact  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Xorth  Sea,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal,  and  many  other  regions  bordering  on  the  ocean,  thunder-storms 
almost  always  commence  at  the  hour  of  high  tide.J  Another  very  strange 
phenomenon,  as  yet  unexplained,  is  the  appearance  of  those  lightnings 
which  dart  from  time  to  time  from  certain  caverns  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
Norwegian  coast.  Between  Bergen  and  Trondhjem,  on  the  shores  of  the 
JOrend-f  jord,  rises  Mount  Troldjol,  or  the  rock  of  wonders ;  from  time  to 
time,  though  more  often  when  the  weather  is  about  to  change,  columns 
of  flame  and  smoke,  followed  by  peals  of  thunder,  escape  from  a  lateral 

♦  Zeitschrift  der  Meteorologie  von  Jelinek,  No.  13,  18G7. 

t  Mariottif  Atlas  deVObseruatoire. 

X  Prestd,  Bostian,  Honn,  Zeitschri/t  der  Mtteorohgit  von  JtUnek^  No.  17, 1867. 
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fissure  of  this  mountain.     But  the  cavern  in  which  these  mysterious 
storms  are  developed  is  so  difficult  of  access  that  no  one  has  yet  entered 
it.     Nor  has  an  attempt  yet  been  made  to  explore  another  ^^  laboratory 
of  tempests,**  occurring  in  the  southern  of  the  two  cliffs  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Lyse-fjord.     This  perpendicular  wall  is  3600  feet  in  height,*  and  to 
reach  the  cavern  it  would  be  necessary  to  descend  by  means  of  ropes  more 
than  1000  feet  in  the  terrible  abyss.     From  time  to  time,  especially  dur- 
ing a  strong  e:^st  wind,  a  flash  of  lightning  is  seen  to  shoot  from  the  black 
rock,  which  expands  and  contracts  alternately  till  it  is  finally  lost  before 
liaviDg  reached  the  northern  cliff".     The  sheet  of- fire  revolves  as  it  ad- 
^anceSy  and  it  is  to  this  rotatory  movement  that  the  apparent  expansions 
and  contractions  of  the  lightning  are  due.    Rapid  detonations  make  them- 
selves heard  with  increasing  force  before  the  flame  darts  from  the  rock; 
SL  violent  peal  of  thunder  accompanies  it,  reverberating  with  long  repeated 
ochoes  in  the  narrow  glacier-formed  corridor :  one  would  think  that  a  bat- 
tery placed  in  the  cliff  was  cannonading  some  invisible  foe  concealed  in 
t^lie  opposite  wall.     Such  were  the  sti'ange  phenomena  of  which  the  geo- 
g^raphical  engineer  Krefting  was  the  witness  in  1855,  during  a  topograph- 
ieal  survey  of  the  country.    The  inhabitants  state  that  in  fine  weather, 
and  when  the  wind  has  not  blown  from  the  south-east  for  several  days, 
emokc  of  a  yellowish  gray  color  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  caverns  and 
<rreep  up  the  rock.f 

♦  See  above,  p.  130. 

t  Vide  Kusten  von  Norwegen.    Ergamungsheft,  Mittheilungtn  von  Petzrmann,  18G0. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

POLAR    AUBOBAS. 

The  violent  tempests  which  arc  so  frequent  in  the  temperate,  and  sV 
more  so  in  the  tropical  regions,  form  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  loi 
and  silent  atmospheric  disturbances  which  make  themselves  apparent 
darts  of  flame  over  the  polar  heavens.  These  are  the  Aurora  Austral 
and  the  Aurora  Borcalis.  When  but  slightly  luminous,  they  appear  as 
whitish  or  vaguely  illuminated  cloud  in  the  direction  of  the  pole,  thouj 
often  the  existence  of  these  phenomena  can  only  be  recognized  by  tbr:^ 
sudden  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle.  These  almost  invisible 
auroras  are  frequent  in  the  temperate  zones,  where  we  very  rarely  cj 
contemplate  the  sight  of  the  sheets  of  flame  and  rockets  which  give  sue 
magnificence  to  the  grand  northern  auroras.  In  Central  and  Southei 
Europe  many  pei-sons  pass  their  lives  without  ever  witnessing  one  o  ** 
these  beautiful  spectacles  of  nature.  The  only  silent  displays  of  terre^^ 
trial  electricity  which  they  have  seen  are  those  vague  glimmers  whicl^' 
often  issue  from  the  ground  during  dark  nights.  As  Humboldt  has  oV"^ 
served,  this  telluric  light  is  often  suflUcicntly  bright— especially  in  winter^;:?' 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow — to  enable  one  to  discern  thc^ 
forms  of  objects  at  as  great  a  distance  as  during  twilight. 

It  is  to  Scotland,  the  Shetland  Isles,  Scandinavia,  North  America^  or, 
better  still,  to  Lapland,  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  polar  islands, 
where  long  winter  nights  endure  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  that 
we  must  go  in  order  to  contemplate  these  vast  auroral  displays  in  all 
their  grandeur.  In  1838  and  1839  a  French  scientific  expedition,  encamp- 
ed on  the  shores  of  the  Alten-f  jord,  under  the  seventieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  observed  during  206  days  153  auroras,  not  reckoning  six  or  seven 
phenomena  of  this  kind  which  were  doubtful ;  ^nd  64  of  these  took  place 
during  the  period  of  70  nights,  which  intervened  between  the  1 7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1838,  and  the  25th  of  January,  1839;  so  that  the  membera  of  the 
expedition  came  to  expect  the  periodical  return  of  these  exhibitions  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  the  aurora  was  wanting,  the  sky  was  almost 
always  covered  in  a  great  part  with  clouds. 

Auroras  first  appear  as  a  faint  glimmer  on  the  northern  horizon  like  an 
undecided  day-break.  A  large  dark  segment  of  black  clouds,  in  which 
Bravais  believed  he  recognized  the  mass  of  fogs  which  brood  in  the  dis- 
tance over  the  sea,  spreads  over  the  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  Soon  a  curve  of  light  shows  itself  above  the  thick  stratum  of  va- 
pors like  an  immense  arch,  spreading  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other.  The  light  of  a  yellowish  white  hue  gains  rapidly  in  brilliancy, 
without,  however,  extinguishing  the  luminosity  of  the  stars  which  sparkle 
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-tlirough  it ;  it  flashes,  vibrates,  and  moves  like  a  flame  shaken  by  the 
-wind ;  sometimes,  too,  it  divides  into  symmetrical  masses,  appearing  like 
trhe  flaming  openings  of  -a  building  on  fire,  the  fa9ade  of  which  has  re- 
mained dark.  Oflen  a  second  luminous  arch,  and  a  third,  or  even  several 
other  more  concentric  arcs  of  fire,  form  above  the  first,  and  stretch  up  to- 
>vard  the  heavens.  For  some  time  these  arches  of  light  alone  illuminate 
space;  then  wc  suddenly  see  colored  i*ays  flash  from  the  arches  to  the 
zenith,  in  convergent  pencils,  green  at  the  base,  golden  yellow  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  a  red  purple  at  the  extremity,  succeeding  each  other  regularly, 
thus  adding  to  the  splendor  of  the  light  by  the  most  dazzling  beauty  of 
their  coloi*s ;  and  often,  according  to  Hansteen,  black  or  dark  violet  rays 
alternate  with  the  rings  of  light,  thus  rendering  them  more  brilliant  by 
contrast  The  beauty  of  the  aurora  borcalis  is  due  to  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  its  changing  forms  even  more  than  to  its  various  colore.  Now  the 
two  ends  of  the  arch  rise  off  the  horizon,  and  the  luminous  sheet  undu- 
lates and  turns  back  upon  itself  like  an  immense  fringed  drapery ;  now 
the  sheaves  of  rays  suddenly  an'ested  seem  to  unite  in  a  golden  cupola; 
often  they  are  separated  from  one  another  as  by  columns  of  smoke,  and 
the  glimmering  rays  of  the  aurora  are  alternately  extinguished  and  re- 
^^Shted.  These  rays,  to  which  the  Canadians  give  the  name  of  "marion- 
ettes," or  merry-dancere,  vary  incessantly  in  length  and  brilliancy ;  the 
eartb  itself,  being  almost  always  covered  with  snow  during  the  time  when 
the  magnetic  light  is  most  frequent,  appears  now  clearer,  now  darker,  by 
Contrast  with  the  flaming  rays.  At  the  magnetic  zenith,  toward  which 
^^e  southern  pole  of  the  needle  is  directed,  the  sky  appcare  dark ;  but  all 
^ound  it  the  divergent  rays  which  come  from  the  northern  horizon,  and 
spread  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  toward  the  south,  form  a  sort 
^^  crown.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  phenomenon.  After- 
^^ard  the  splendor  of  the  arches  and  rays  diminish  gradually ;  they  are 
^'ien  to  palpitate,  so  to  speak,  as  if  the  stifled  flame  tried  to  revive,  which 
*^  gradually  extinguished,  and  there  only  remain  here  and  there  "  auroral 
^' isks"  emitting  a  feeble  glimmer  like  the  distant  lightnings  of  a  tempest; 
^^d  then  there  only  remains  a  vague  phosphorescence  on  the  whitish  cirri. 
Usually  the  magnetic  aurora  completely  ceases  before  the  first  faint 
glimpse  of  dawn  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  eastern  horizon.* 

Most  natural  philosophers  assign  a  considerable  elevation  to  the  polar 

Auroras.     They  think  that  tliese  phenomena  are  generally  produced  in  a 

Very  rarefied  medium  toward  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  and  one 

^s  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  as  very  probable,  seeing  the  analogy 

\vhich  exists  between  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  arcs  and  rays  of  the  auro- 

Va,  add  of  those  caused  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  vacuum. 

After  having  confirmed  Ilansteen's  idea  that  the  northern  auroras  are  not 

Arches  of  light,  as  they  appear  by  an  optical  illusion,  but  really  circles 

Burrounding  the  magnetic  pole,  and  radiating  at  the  same  time  toward  all 

the  circumpolar  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  Bravais  attempted 

*  Lottin,  BmTais,  Kamtz,  Becqucrel,  Loomis,  etc. 
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to  measiiru  their  hci(;)if ,  and  calculated  that  it  is  on  an  average  95  miles 
above  tlic  siirHtce  of  t)ie  earth.  Later,  M.  £[ia8>  Loomis,  one  of  the  moat 
(listinguiiilicd  physicists  of  North  America,  compared  and  thoi'oughly  dis- 
cussed all  the  observations  recorded  in  various  latitudes  of  the  two  mag- 
nificent auroras  of  the  28th  August  and  2d  September,  1859,  and  the  result 
of  his  researches  tends  also  to  prove  that  the  mean  elevation  of  tbc  rays 
is  very  great.  Thus,  at  the  appearance  of  the  former  aurora  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  columns  was  formed  at  46  miles  high,  while  their  upper 


extremity  attained  the  enormous  height  of  530  miles.  Tho  rays  of  the 
latter  aurora  extended  upward  into  the  sky,  from  an  elevation  of  50  miles 
to  400  above  tlic  sea-leveL  By  a  like  calculation  of  the  height  of  thirty 
otlier  aiii-oi-as,  it  has  been  found  that  the  extreme  height  reached  by  the 
vavs  is,on  an  averairc,  450  miles  above  the  eailh,  and  that  the  length  of 
tjiese  brilliant  mys  is  ordinarily  about  400  miles.*  It  is  true  that  earlier 
observers  have  arrived  at  quite  different  results.  Some  even  believed 
that,  fi-om  the  appearance  of  rejections  in  the  clouds,  certain  aaroras  oc- 
cur in  the  lower  regions  ^f  air  at  no  greater  elevation  than  half  a  mile 
*  SmititoniaJi  IttttituU,  Annual  Rt/iortfor  the  y«ar  1 8G.>,  p.  SIS,  and  foUoiring. 
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or  a  mile.  Od  the  shores  of  Lake  Scavig,  in  Scotland,  rays  have  been  seen 
Xo  issue  from  a  rock;*  but  it  is  probable  that  these  beams  from  below  are 
secondary  pboDomciia.  However  it  may  be,  one  can  not  doubt  that  au- 
roras have  the  atmosphere  for  their  theatre,  for  they  follow  the  general 
rotary  movement  of  the  globe  in  ita  direction  fi-ora  west  to  east.  The 
following  figure  indicates,  according  to  the  observations  collected  by  M. 
Xoomis,  the  position  and  I'elutive  height  of  the  aiirora  borealis  of  Sep- 
tember 2, 1659,  which  shone  with  such  brilliancy  above  the  L'nited  States 


F!;;.  IM— Elevutloti  and  Breidlh  of  Uie  Aarora  Ikirealls  of  ^i  Scplembei 


and  Central  America.  The  upper  fringes  of  the  most  southern  slieet  ap- 
peared vertically  above  the  ground  in  Florida  at  the  latitude  of  25°  15', 
and  the  general  inclination  of  the  aurora  was  precisely  that  which  a  mag- 
netic needle  freely  suspended  would  have  had  in  the  same  region. f  Tlie 
aurora,  which  appeared  four  days  befoi-e,  had  its  southern  limit  in  Virginia 
toward  38'  50'  of  latitude. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Xorth  relate  that  auroras  ai-e  often  accompanied 
jrith  detonations;  nevertheless,  in  no  case  has  a  scientific  observer  ever 
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noticed  the  least  sonad  which  eeemed  due  to  them ;  for,  as  Becquerel  h.^E~-ias 
remarked,  it  would  not  be  astonishiog  if  the  splitting  of  the  plates  of  i^Eice 
compodng  the  cirri,  under  the  influence  of  the  currents  which  traver^^Erte 
them,  caused  a  slight  noise  to  be  beard.  It  is,  in  &ct,  id  an  atmosphe^^^re 
full  of  ice-crystals  thst  the  aurora  most  frequently  occurs,  which  can  ~  be 
obBerved  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  phenomenon,  by  seei^  ng 
that  clouds  termed  of  icy  particles  are  exactly  in  the  direction  when^^ce 
the  most  brilliant  light  flashed.  As  Loomis  justly  says,*  when  one  s 
the  light  flash,  it  is  natural  to  listen  for  a  report,  and  one  often  heaa 
that  which  cue  wishes  to  hear.  It  iB  thus  that  the  ancient  Germans  pa 
oeived  the  hissing  of  the  sea  when  the  setting  sun,  like  a  red-hot  i 
Bank  into  it. 

An  aurora  may  last  for  a  l6ng  time,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  or  even  lon^^s' 
er;  for  during  the  whole  week  which  commenced  August  28th,  1860,  tb^:.^^ 
phenomenon  endured  with  greater  or  less  intensity  over  the  United  Statc^v^ 


>iui7A1>V  March   Ap«     Sfaf     3m     ^     »»*?■   Hec^ 
Fig.  IW.— UoDlhlj  QlitriboUoli  of  Uie  Aaron  BorraUa  {ifter  Klmt^ 

In  full  daylight  the  disposition  of  the  clouds  and  the  restleBsness  of  th***** 
magnetic  needle  revealed  the  invisible  aurora.  In  1786  Ldwenom  evei«^J^ 
recognized  after  sunriBe  the  luminous  beams  of  an  auroral  Ught,  so  briU-J*^^ 
innl  were  they;  but  it  is  almost  always  during  the  night  that  this  phe-**^^* 
nomenon  takes  place.  The  colored  rays  which  exercise  such  a  great  in-**  * 
fluence  on  the  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  ordinarily  appear  beforet*^ 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evenini;,  and  are  rarely  perceived  after  four  o'clock  in*** 
the  morning.     Bravais  affirms  that  the  auroras  which  he  witnessed  in  Ins  ^*1^ 


polar  expedition  commenced  on  an  average  about  seven  hours  fifty-two  ' 
minutes  in  the  evening.  It  was  then  that  the  luminous  arch  extended 
over  the  sky ;  soon  after  the  rays  darted  toward  the  zenith,  the  aaronl 
disks  appeared,  and  toward  half-past  three  in  the  morning  the  last  glim-, 
mere  vanished.  In  the  same  way  it  is  during  winter,  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
•  Aurora  BortalU,  Smit/umiiint  Stperl/ar  1866,  p.  222. 
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night  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  that  the  auroras  advance  to  a  great- 
istance  to  the  south,  and  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
!.  The  periods  during  which  these  magnetic  disturbances  most  fre- 
itly  occur  are  those  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  commencement  and  end 
le  winter  season.  Meteoric  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  most  6cai*co  in 
month  of  June.  M.  Boue,  who  has  made  a  list  of  all  the  scientific  ol> 
ations  of  auroras  up  to  1860,  enumerates  only  seven  for  the  month  of 
?,  while  no  less  than  458  have  been  recorded  in  March,  and  498  in  Oc- 
T  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.    The  figure  on  opposite  page  may  give 

Josnary 
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Fig.  14G.— Monthly  Distribution  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  (after  Klein). 

e  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  auroras  in  the  different  months  of  the 
\  Figure  146,  constructed  on  slightly  different  data,  and  according  to 
Dre  logical  method,  as  it  represents  the  circle  of  the  year,  shows  also 
;  this  is  the  average  distribution  of  these  aerial  storms, 
i  is  probable,  whatever  the  meteorologist  Glaisher  may  say,  that  the 
;netic  aureras  have  also  their  periodicity,  like  all  the  other  phenomena 
ature.  This  is  established  by  the  catalogue  of  observations  made  in 
ope  and  North  America  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
own  time.    In  1697  the  auroras  were  not  at  all  numerous,  but  they 
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gradually  twcame  more  numerous  till  1728,  and  then  dimmished.  la  I'  " 
they  were  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  became  more  and  more  freque^ 
toward  the  end  of  the  century;  in  1812  they  were  again  at  a  minimu^c- 
but  from  the  year  1825  they  increased  in  number  very  rapidly,  the  av  — 
ago  rising  from  one  per  annum  to  thiily  and  forty  in  the  same  space 
time.  It  would  appear,  from  the  discnsaion  of  these  facts,  that  the  cy-  ~ 
of  auroras  is  one  of  fifty-oight,  fifty-nine,  or  sixty  years,  and  pertutps  tU  - 
period  may  itself  be  divided  into  six  periods  of  ten  years,  oorrespondi^^ 
as  Schwabe  obscivcs,  with  the  regular  variations  of  similar  duration  ^~ 
ticed  in  the  number  aud  size  of  the  sun-spots;  thus  the  fluctuations  oft^ 
magnetic  storms  constitute  an  astronomical  phenomenon.  Tlio  acconi^ 
nyiug  figure  represents  the  series  of  auroras  seen  at  New  Haven,  in  C^^ 
necticut,  during  the  seventy  years  from  1785  to  1854,  comprising  an  ent  — 
period. 
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F)g.  liT.-^Anrarae  obwrved  at  Neir  Havsii,  Conncctlcnl,  Unlled  Sutra,  Ii$i-1SM. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  now  why  the  aurora  appears  more  frequently 
in  certain  places  of  the  Old  and  New  World  than  in  other  parts  BituateiX- 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole.  But  it  ia  incontestable  that> 
this  latter  point  is  not  distant  from  the  centre  whence  the  auroral  lights 
radiates.  In  our  hemisphere  the  culminating  point  of  the  luminous  arc  i* 
found  toward  the  direction  of  the  peninsula  of  Boothia  Felix,  where  Ross 
saw  the  southern  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  turn  directly  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  In  Norway  one' sees  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  north- 
west; in  Greenland,  directly  to  the  west;  at  Melville  Island,  Parry  viewed 
it  on  the  southern  horizon.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  these 
magnetic  storms  ai-e  very  fi-equent  in  the  high  circumpolar  regions;  on 
the  contrary,  thoy  are  rather  lare  there,  to  judge  from  th*  accoantfl  of 
travelers  who  have  advanced  farthest  to  the  north.  Hayes,  dnring  his 
stay  in  Smith's  >St rait,  only  saw  three  phenomena  of  this  kind.  In  this 
northern  space,  which  is  destitute  of  auroras— that  is,  in  Southern  Green- 
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and,  the  Polar  Archipelago,  the  north  of  Siberia  and  Spitzbei^en — there 
s  a  zone  of  three  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  where  abont  forty^  times  ev- 
;ry  year  theao  northern  lights  are  visible.  The  wider  zone,  which  com- 
>rehend3  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  Iceland,  and  the  north  of  Scandinavia, 


Fl^.  14B.— Cltcumpolor  Zone  of  (he  Antbrii  Borei 


is  richer,  for  eighty  of  them  occur  on  an  average  yearly.  Farther  south 
extends  a  third  zone,  where  these  magnetic  disturbances  become  less  and 
less  nnmerons ;  finally,  in  terapemte  i-eglons  these  plienpmena  are  rare, 
and  toward  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  they  are  almost  unknown.     At  Havana, 
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six  auroras  have  been  seen  on  the  northern  horizon  in  one  hundred 
i.*    These  magnetic  storms  very  frequently  extend  over  nearly  all 
lorthem  hemisphere  at  the  same  time,  thus  being  very  different  from 
ider-storms,  which  are  usually  confined  to  limited  areas.     The  aurora 
8th  August,  1859,  was  visible  from  California  to  the  Ural  Mountains, 
r  a  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  longitude, 
at  of  four  days  later  was  seen  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  whole 
North  America,  and  in  Europe;  while  at  various  stations  in  Siberia 
acre  the  sky  was  cloudy,  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  ne<!dle  testified 
>  the  atmospheric  disturbances.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  simul- 
aneous  appearance  of  the  aurora  on  the  two  sides  of  the  earth  was  first 
ioted,  both  in  the  skies  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  well  as  above  the 
Jape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  South  America.    At  the  same  instant, 
in  Labrador,  at  Philadelphia,  Edinburgh,  Algeria,  and  Valparabo,  lumi- 
nous streaks  were  seen  to  dart  from  the  polar  regions :  the  storm  was  vis- 
ible over  more  than  half  of  the  planet.    Thus  the  theory  of  the  meteor- 
ologists, that  the  northern  and  southern  auroras  occur  at  the  same  time 
in  both  hemispheres  under  the  influence  of  the  same  current,  was  con- 
firmed.   Of  thirty-four  auroras  observed  at  Hobart's  Town,  in  Tasmania, 
between  the  yeara  1841  and  1848,  twenty-nine  coincided  with  the  occui^ 
rence  of  the  same  phenomena,  cither  in  Europe  or  in  North  America,  and 
all  were  marked  by  magnetic  perturbations  at  the  opposite  pole.    The 
fact,  noticed  by  Forster,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  others,  that  the 
northern  and  southern  auroras  present  remarkable  contrasts  in  the  color 
of  their  rays,  the  light  of  the  latter  being  of  a  pale  blue,  and  less  colored 
than  that  of  the  arctic  regions,  thus  forming  a  parallel  to  the  way  in  which 
the  hues  of  the  rays  of  light  differ  at  the  two  poles  of  an  electric  current. 
It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  extremities  of  the  earth  are  in  in- 
timate connection  with  one  another  through  the  electric  and  magnetic 
currents  continually  circulating  between  them,  both  in  the  air  and  the 
mass  of  the  globe.    The  researches  of  ]VL  Becquerel  and  other  natural  phi- 
losophers have  shown  that  it  is  probable  that  the  superior  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  are  almost  always  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  the 
warmer  strata  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  with  the 
opposite  kind  of  electricity.    In  consequence  of  the  enormous  evaporation 
from  seas  under  the  tropics,  the  moisture  charged  with  positive  electrici- 
ty, rising  to  the  upper  atmosphere,  maintains  it  in  a  state  of  constant  ten- 
sion ;  but  violent  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  very  abundant  rain, 
constantly  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium.    Away  from  the  tropical  zone, 
the  higher  and  lower  strata,  less  strongly  electrified,  no  longer  by  sudden 
discharges,  but  by  the  silent  action  of  the  polar  auroras,  the  two  contrary 
electricities  meet  and  are  neutralized.     Such  is  the  theory.    In  any  case, 
it  is  certain  that  the  auroras  are  electrical  phenomena,  since  they  act  on 
the  wires  of  the  telegraphs  like  voltaic  batteries,  and  since  the  colors  of 
the  arcs,  beams,  and  auroral  rays  are  precisely  those  of  the  ordinary  elec- 

*  Elias  Loomis,  Aurora  Borealis,  Smithsonian  Report /or  1S65,  p.  215. 
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ic  spark  passing  through  rarified  air.  At  the  same  time  auroras  are 
agnetio  phenomena,  as  is  proved  by  their  powerful  action  on  the  move- 
ents  of  the  needle.  Though  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  and  always 
icompanying  the  globe  in  its  diurnal  rotation,  they  are  also  very  prob- 
>ly  astronomical  phenomena,  obeying  in  their  successive  periods  the  ey- 
es of  the  sun.  Solar  attraction,  magnetism,  electricity,  are  all  converti- 
le  forces  which  work  in  concert  to  modify  incessantly,  and  then  to  re-es- 
iblish,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TERRESTRIAL   MAGNETISM. — DECLINATION,  INCLINATION,  AND  INTENSITY  OF 

THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NEEDLE. — MAGNETIC  POLES  AND  EQUATOR^— i.— 
ISOGONAL  LINES,  AND  THEIR  SECULAR  ANNUAL  AND  DIURNAL  VARIATION  -•NS. 
— ISOCLINAL  LINES. — ISODYNAMIC   LINES. 

The  incessant  mobility  so  characteristic  of  all  the  phenomena  of  ^     ^^^' 
mate  is  most  especially  manifested  in  the  perpetual  oscillations  of 
electric  currents.     Magnetism — this  force  as  mysterious  as  the  nerv 
fluid  of  organized  bodies,  in  its  invisible  undulations  vibrating  from 
poles  to  the  equator — transforms  this  planet  into  a  gigantic  loadsto:: 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  which  gives  life  to  our  globe,  causes  a  contin^ 
tremor  in  the  crust  of  the  earth;  currents  of  electricity  (whose  incessi 
movement  from  east  to  west  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  rotation 
the  globe,  was  discovered  by  Ampere)  vibrate  round  the  terrestrial  si 
face  like  an  immense  coil,  and  maintain  between  the  two  poles  a 
netic  activity  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  in  an  inducti- 
coil*    All  bodies  arc  more  or  less  influenced  by  these  currents,  ai 
would  arrange  themselves  in  certain  regular  directions  did  not  the  bul 
weight,  and  cohesion  of  their  particles  hinder  them  from  obeying  tl 
force  acting  upon  them.     The  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  is  estimate: 
by  Gauss  at  8464  trillion  times  that  of  our  strongest  artificial  magnet 
and  yet  this  immense  power  has  only  been  known  for  a  comparative! 
short  time.     It  was  only  in  the  year  1700  that  Halley  drew  the  first  ma| 
netic  chart,  and  it  is  scarcely  seven  hundred  yeara  since  the  sailors  o: 
Amalfi,  Provence,  and  Liguria  learned  from  the  Arabs,  or  discovered  fo- 
themselves,  the  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  this  was  the  ear^ — 
liest  recognition  of  this  magnetic  current  pervading  every  atom  of  th^" 
planet.    The  Chinese  navigators  had  known  the  remarkable  properties  of^ 
the  compass  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  this. 

In  the  earliest  times  it  was  believed  that  the  needle  pointed  constantly" 
toward  the  polar  star,  or  rather  toward  the  pole  of  our  planet ;  but  the 
mariners  who  ventured  as  far  as  the  Canaries  and  Iceland,  or  even  those 
who  confined  their  voyages  to  the  Mediten\*inean,  ascertained  that  the 
point  of  the  compass  did  not  invariably  indicate  the  north,  and  that  it 
diverged  according  to  the  latitudes,  by  a  greater  or  fewer  number  of 
degrees,  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  normal  direction.  In  1268,  Pierre 
Pelerin  de  Maricourt  observed  that  it  pointed  seven  and  a  half  degrees  - 
toward  the  east  at-  Lucera,  in  Southern  Italy.f    Columbus,  on  the  voy- 

*  Barlow,  Ampere,  Becquerel,  Sabine.     See,  also,  les  Phenomknea  de  la  Phytiq^^  by  Am^- 
dee  Guillemin,  pp.  702,  703. 
t  De'tvezac,  BulUtin  de  la  Sociite  de  G€ographi€y  1859. 
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5  ia  which  he  discovered  the  New  World,  also  observed  that  the  vari- 
311  of  the  compass  was  several  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  astronomical 
e ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-assure  his  sailors,  who  were 
rmed  by  this  unexpected  phenomenon.  Finally,  the  expeditions  of 
gellan,  Drake,  and  other  circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  established 
greatest  east  and  west  variations  of  the  needle  from  the  north  pole. 
ese  variations  are  known  under  the  name  of  declitiatiofi, 
rhe  deviation  of  the  needle  is  not  the  only  fact  showing  the  magnetic 
ion  of  the  earth.  In  1576  the  Englishman  Norman  first  noticed  that 
I  needle  did  not  occupy  a  horizontal  position  in  the  latitude  of  Europe, 
ascending  toward  the  north  magnetic  pole,  the  northern  end  of  the 
idle  dips  more  and  more  to  the  ground,  and  directly  over  the  pole  it 
somes  vertical ;  while  on  the  contrary,  as  we  descend  to  the  south,  the 
^dle  becomes  less  and  less  inclined  to  the  sui*face,  till,  on  reaching  an 
iginary  line  called  the  magnetic  equator,  it  is  parallel  to  the  ground. 
7ond  this  it  inclines  more  and  more  in  the  reverse  direction,  till,  on 
iving  at  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  the  needle  again  becomes  ver- 
il,  though  now  of  course  with  its  southern  pole  toward  the  earth :  this 
he  phenomenon  designated  by  the  name  of  viclifiatian, 
STor  is  this  all:  if  we  cause  the  needle  to  divergoifrom  its  normal  di- 
tion,  in  returning  to  it  it  oscillates  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to 
part  of  the  earth  where  we  happen  to  be.  These  oscillations,  analo- 
18  to  those  of  the  pendulum,  reveal  the  greater  or  less  intensity*of  the 
rents,  according  to  the  distance  from  either  pole,  just  as  the  extent  of 
lination  and  inclination  varies.  These  local  differences,  however,  arc 
DO  means  permanent.  The  direction  and  force  of  the  magnetic  cur- 
ts  which  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  change  continually 
n  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  cycle 
3ycle,  conformably  to  laws  of  periodicity ;  but  science  as  yet  has  not 
jovered  all  the  elements.  Among  the  grand  manifestations  of  planet- 
life,  of  fluvial  and  marine  currents,  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  pressure  of  the  vapor  of  water,  of  the  alternations  of  the  wind,  of 
variations  of  the  climate,  there  are  no  phenomena  which  are  more  rap- 
ind  changeable  in  their  alterations  than  those  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
Vhat  is  the  probable  cause  of  those  currents  which  vibrate  around  the 
tb,  and  by  which  the  compass  is  incessantly  agitated,  like  the  weather- 
k  under  the  pressure  of  the  winds  ?  The  cause  must  be  sought  for 
only  in  the  movements  of  the  earth,  but  equally  in  those  of  the  sun, 
t  great  source  of  terrestrial  life.  The  contrasting  masses  of  earth  and 
ter,  so  unequally  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the  difference  of 
iperature  between  the  aerial  strata,  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet 
und  its  axis,  its  annual  revolution  around  the  sun,  the  different  rate 
motion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  between  the 
lator  and  the  poles,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  rapidity  as  it  ap- 
caches  or  retires  from  the  sun,  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  and.  finally  the 
•ious  periodical  phenomena  to  which  it  is  subject,  its  movement  in 
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space  toward  unknown  regions  of  the  heavens,  the  approach  of  a  per— 
tnrbing  planet,  every  thing,  even  the  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  vapors^ 
which  surround  it,  incessantly  develop  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  globe^ 
as  an  immense  coil  traversed  by  most  powerful  electric  currents  woul& 
do.     In  the  ground  which  seems  so  impassive,  but  where  so  many  germ^ 
give  birth  to  life,  whence  so  many  wonders  spring,  the  mysterious  cur — 
rent  circulates  without  ever  resting,  like  an  inexhaustible  river.     Under-" 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  it  hastens  or  slackens  its  speed,  moves  in  one  di — 
rection  or  the  other,  and  travels  over  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  it^ 
equator  and  its  poles.    It  obeys  unceasingly  the  harmonious  laws  of  na — 
ture,  while  only  seeming  to  act  capriciously  because  of  the  manifold  in — 
terruptioiis  causing  the  apparent  irregularity  in  the  succession  of  its  peri — 
odicities.    Just  as  the  fine  magnetic  needle  trembles  and  shakes  like  a 
affrighted  creature  in  its  box  suspended  at  the  ship's  helm,  so  all  over  thi 
earth  magnetic  currents  oscillate  and  move  untiringly ;  directly  obeyinj 
the  cosmical  influences  which  make  themselves  only  slowly  felt  on  othe 
functions  of  the  globe,  they  may  rightly  be  compared  to  the  nervou 
phenomena  in  the  animal  organism.     In  consequence  of  their  continu 
vibratory  motion,  the  magnetic  currents  can  not  be  clearly  traced  on  th 
map,  and  we  must  always  confine  ourselves  to  indicating  their  mean  di — 
rection.    There  are  not  two  instants  in  the  year  when  the  movements  of 
the  needle  are  identical  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Th^  poles  toward  which  the  compass  points  in  the  two  hemisphereiv^ 
stray  constantly  around  the  astronomical  poles  of  the  planet,  and  it  i^ 
never  at  the  same  point  that  their  precise  position  must  be  sought  for.^ 
In  1832  Captain  John  Ross,  then  sailing  in  the  midst  of.  the  polar  archi-^ 
pelago  of  North  America,  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  north  pol^ 
of  the  compass,  since  the  point  of  his  instrument  was  directed  almost  ver- 
tically to  the  earth.    This  point,  toward  which  all  the  magnetic  currents 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  then  converged,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula 
of  Boothia  Felix,  nearly  twenty  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  terrestrial  pole 
(70°  5'  N.),  and  at  more  than  ninety-nine  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  merid- 
ian of  Paris ;  but  since  that  epoch  it  has  probably  moved  a  few  degrees  to 
the  east.    The  magnetic  pole  of  the  south  has  not  been  discovered  by  any 
navigator  up  to  the  present  time.     But  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Duperrey,  Gauss,  and  other  savants,  it  would  probably  bo  found  at  four- 
teen degrees  fifty-five  minutes  from  the  Antarctic  Pole  to  the  south  of  the 
continent  of  Australia.    The  two  points  of  attraction  of  the  magnet  are 
thus  each  situated  at  the  meridian  of  a  group  of  continents ;  but  they  are 
not  antipodal  to  one  another,  since  they  are  found  in  the  same  hemisphere 
separated  from  one  another  by  an  arc  of  little  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  degrees — twenty-nine  degrees  less  than  the  semi-circumfer- 
ence.    As  to  the  magnetic  equator,  which  is  the  line  where  the  needle 
keeps  perfectly  horizontal  to  the  sui*face  of  the  earth,  it  is  no  more  to  be 
confounded  with  the  equator  of  rotation  than  the  magnetic  poles  with  the 
extremities  of  the  planetary  axis.    It  follows  a  curved  line  which  cats  the 
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errestrial  equator  to  the  east  of  the  Carolinas,  traverses  the  islands  of 
andai  Hindoostan,  Ethiopia,  and  Soudan,  then  passes  to  the  south  of  the 
qainoctial  line  not  far  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  lies  in  America 
bove  Brazil  and  Peru.  We  may  say  generally  that  the  magnetic  equator 
nrves  toward  the  north  in  the  continents  of  the  Old  World,  and  toward 
he  south  in  the  New  World.  At  the  present  time  this  line  is  slowly  mov- 
]g  its  points  of  intersection  of  the  terrestrial  equator  from  east  to  west. 

The  two  magnetic  poles  occupy  iii  i-elation  to  the  carth^s  axis  a  position 
uite  oblique,  since  one  is  situated  in  the  American  polar  archipelago, 
rhile  the  other  is  found  under  the  meridian  of  Australia.  It  results  from 
his,  that  the  currents  are  themselves  propagated  obliquely  to  the  surface 
f  the  globe.  Instead  of  advancing  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south, 
he  mysterious  force  moves  according  to  curves  not  parallel,  which  on  the 
Atlantic  face  of  the  earth  bend  toward  the  west,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
3r  the  most  part  diverge  toward  the  east.  The  lines  of  separation  between 
hese  two  zones  of  western  and  eastern  declination  are  the  only  parts  of 
he  earth  where  the  compass  points  directly  to  the  north.  In  order  to  in- 
iicate  clearly  the  average  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  for  any  year 
whatever  in  various  countnes,  other  lines,  called  isogones^  are  drawn  on 
he  map  to  the  right  and  lefl  of  those  marking  no  declination,  where  the 
ompass  forms  one  and  the  same  angle  with  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
rhese  curves,  connecting  all  the  points  of  the  earth  where  the  mean  in- 
lioation  of  the  needle  remains  sensibly  equal,  are  much  less  regular  than 
he  magnetic  meridians.  Some  are  directed  from  the  noith  to  the  south, 
others  run  partly  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  others,  again,  bend  in  the 
brm  of  circles  and  ovals. 

At  present,  the  line  without  declination  which  travei-ses  the  ancient 
7orld  passes  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  touches  Russia  in  the  environs 
i  Archangel,  gains  the  Caspian  depression  by  the  valley  of  the  Volga, 
rosses  Persia  obliquely,  then,  after  having  coasted  Hindoostan  and  the 
slands  of  Sunda,  as  if  to  mark  the  general  outlines  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
lent,  it  is  directed  abruptly  toward  the  southern  magnetic  pole  across  the 
entre  of  Australia.  To  the  west  of  this  line,  as  far  as  the  other  side  of 
he  shores  of  the  continental  group  which  constitutes  Europe  and  Africa, 
he  declination  of  the  compass  toward  the  west  increases  gradually,  and 
hen  diminishes  above  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  reduced  to  zero  on 
he  eastern  coasts  of  the  New  World.  The  second  line  without  declina- 
ion,  which  one  might  call  the  American  line,  descends  from  the  magnetic 
ole  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  traverses  the  great  lakes,  passes  the  en- 
irons  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  then  curves  round  the  An- 
illes,  as  the  other  line  without  declination  is  curved  around  the  archipel- 
go  of  Sunda,  and  cuts  the  extremity  of  Brazil  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  crosses  the  Atlantic  toward  the  south 
K>le.  To  the  west  of  this  line  the  deviation  of  the  compass  becomes 
asterly,  increasing  rapidly  above  America,  then  much  more  slowly  across 
be  Pacific,  and  diminishing  to  the  east  of  China  and  Siberia,  so  as  to  in< 
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close  a  kind  of  magnetic  island  where  the  declination  is  western,  as  in  th( 
basin  of  the  Atlantic.  "Whatever  may  be  the  partial  irregularities  of  the& 
two  zones  of  different  variation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  thei 
general  agreement  with  the  most  salient  features  of  the  planetary  surface 
The  basins  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Meditcrmnean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  coi 
respond  with  the  western  declination,  and  the  Pacific  corresponds  witl 
the  eastern  declination.  Four  continents — Asia,  Australia,  North  aix 
South  America — belong  to  this  latter  zone ;  while  Europe  and  Africa  forr 
part  of  the  zone  of  western  declination. 

During  the  fcourse  of  centuries  the  system  of  isogonal  lines  moves  ver; 
rapidly  in  certain  countries.  In  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  west  of  th 
Antilles,  in  various  regions  of  China,  the  mean  direction  of  the  needle  ha 
not  varied  in  a  perceptible  manner  for  a  century ;  but  it  is  not  the  sara 
in  Western  Europe.  At  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  first  regular  observation 
on  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  declination  of  the  compass  was  easterly ;  i 
even  reached,  in  1580, 11°  31'  to  the  east  of  the  meridian.  In  1663  the  de( 
lination  existed  neither  in  one  direction  nor  the  other ;  the  magnetic  nc( 
die  was  directed  exactly  toward  the  north.  From  that  time  the  declinj 
tion  toward  the  west  continued  to  increase  during  more  than  a  ccntur 
and  a  half,  till  1814,  when  the  angle  formed  by  the  needle  with  the  terre 
trial  meridian  was  not  less  than  22°  34'.  Since  then  the  needle  has  retn 
graded  toward  the  meridian,  and  in  the  year  1864  the  angle  was  only  \% 
30' ;  the  recoil  is  thus,  on  an  average,  nearly  five  minutes  per  year,  but 
changes  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  for  in  certain  years  the  western  decl 
nation  has  suddenly  increased  again.  We  can  not  doubt  that  these  seci 
lar  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  current  make  part  of  a  cycle,  the  duratio 
of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  some  great  astronomical  phenomen 
According  to  M.  Chazallon,  this  period  would  be  for  Paris  488  years,  an 
the  magnetic jieedle  would  be  again  directed  exactly  toward  the  north  i 
the  year  2151.  The  line  without  declination  moves  little  by  little  fro: 
the  confines  of  Russia,  and  will  successively  traverse  Poland,  German 
and  France ;  then  passing  above  the  Atlantic,  it  will  later  commence  i 
return  toward  the  east.  Notwithstanding  this  secular  balance "  of  tl 
magnetic  forces,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  as  a  whole  the  currents  nev< 
end  by  following  exactly  the  same  directions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth:  tl 
poles,  the  equator,  the  meridians  moving  incessantly,  the  net-work  of  ma 
netic  lines  changes  eternally  like  the  relative  position  of  the  stars  in  spac 

While  this  long  secular  variation  is  accomplished,  the  needle  is  ever  a 
itated  by  oscillations  of  shorter  periods.  Those  which  are  completed 
the  course  of  a  year  are  evidently  connected  with  the  position  of  the  eart 
relatively  to  the  sun,  for  its  various  phases  coincide  with  the  equinoxes  ai 
the  solstices.  In  Western  Europe,  as  Cassini  first  ascertained,  the  compa 
gradually  approaches  the  meridian,  advancing  toward  the  east,  during  tl 
period  which  elapses  from  the  equinox  of  March  to  the  summer  solstio 
then  the  magnetic  needle  again  advances  toward  the  west ;  but  slackenir 
its  march  little  by  little,  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  winter  that  it  attains  i 
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greatest  declination  toward  the  west ;  the  return  to  the  point  ot  depart- 
ure employs  three-quarters  of  a  year.  In  America  the  progress  is  differ- 
cut,  which  doubtless  results  from  the  difference  of  declination.  The  total 
extent  of  the  annual  variations  presents  a  great  irregularity:  in  1784  it 
was  about  twenty  minutes  at  Paris. 

The  diurnal  variations  differ  also  on  all  points  of  the  earth.    In  France, 
where  the  amplitude  observed  oscillates  between  five  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  needle  moves  from  east  to  west  between  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morniDg  and  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  it  then  returns  to  the  cast, 
and  toward  ten  o'clock  it  occupies  nearly  the  same  position  as  in  the 
morning.    In  countries  near  the  northern  polo  the  extent  of  the  diurnal 
variations  is  generally  greater  than  in  the  temperate  zone ;  in  the  torrid 
regions,  on  the  contrary,  these  variations  are  slighter,  while  in  the  south- 
ern lands  the  diurnal  movements  become  more  and  more  considerable 
toward  the  south.      As  there  they  occur  in  the  inverse  order  to  those 
observed  in  the  north,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  hemispheres  with  op- 
posite variations  are  separated  froi^  one  another  by  a  line  where  the 
compass  remains  immovable ;  however,  this  equator,  without  variations, 
has  not  been  yet  discovered  with  certainty,  and  in  all  probability  would 
not  agree  with  the  magnetic  equator. 

In  the  same  way  as  isogonal  lines  have  been  traced  on  the  globe  to  in- 
dicate the  declination  of  the  compass  in  different  years,  so  by  the  isoclines 
succeeding  one  another  on  each  side  of  the  magnetic  equator,  those  parts 
of  the  earth  are  indicated  where  the  magnetic  needle  dips  toward  the 
ground  at  the  same  angle.     These  isoclinal  lines  are  in  general  more  reg- 
ular in  their  curves  than  the  isogonal  lines ;  but  they  also  are  influenced 
l>y  the  forms  of  the  continents.     It  is  principally  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere that  this  difference  is  shown.     Thus  the  isocline  of  fifty  degrees 
coasts  the  shores  of  Central  America,  then,  after  having  crossed  the  basin 
of  the  Atlantic,  traverses  obliquely  the  depressions  of  the  •  Sahara,  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Caspian,  and  turns  northward  round  the  great 
mountains  of  Thibet.     The  isoclinal  line  of  seventy  degrees  is  developed 
off  the  western  shores  of  Xorth  America  from  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Oregon,  while  in  the  Old  World  it  follows  the  depres- 
sion formed  by  the  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.     Finally,  the  line  of  eighty  degrees  follows  at  a  distance  the  po- 
lar shores  of  America,  runs  afterward  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland,  and  bends  in  an  immense  curve  round  Scandinavia. 
Like  all  the  other  magnetic  phenomena,  the  inclination  is  subject  also  to 
incessant  variations,*  periodical  and  accidental,  but  these  variations  have 
been  less  studied  than  those  of  declination.    At  Paris  the  needle  has  be- 
come less  and  less  inclined  since  1671,  when  it  dipped  seventy-five  degrees, 
while  in  1864  it  was  only  66^  3';  the  annual  diminution  has  thus  been  a 
little  more  than  three  minutes.     Observations  made  at  London,  and  in 
several  other  towns  of  Western  Europe,  lead  us  to  the  same  result.    As 
to  the  monthly  variations,  they  are  less  relatively  than  those  of  declina- 
tion; it  is  in  summer  that  they  have  the  ccreatest  amplitude. 
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V]s.  Itf.'-bodTUunlc  Linn. 
Tlie  isodynamic  Iidcs — that  is  to  say,  those  which  nnite  the  points  of  the 
cartli  where  the  iDovcments  ol'  the  nin(;netic  needle  have  an  equal  intensi- 
ty— for  the  greater  part  resemble  in  their  curves  the  isoclinal  lines;  nev- 
ertheless, they  do  not  coincidL'  with  tlietn.  The  dynamic  equator — a  line 
where  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  manifested  with  the  least 
force — is  also  inflected  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  traversing  Pern  and 
Brazil  not  far  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  then  ascending  obliquely  by  the 
Afiican  continent  toward  the  sonthem  peninsulas  of  Asia  and  the  archi- 
pelago of  Sunda.  On  this  equator  the  movements  of  the  needle  are  slow- 
est in  the  Atlantic  off  the  Brazilian  coasts.  On  each  side  of  the  line  of  the 
least  force,  the  magnetic  intensity  increases  toward  the  north  and  south, 
but  in  an  uncqualmanner,  since  the  isodynamic  line  of  Florida  bends  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Scandinavia,  and  that  of  South  Carolina  traces  the  outline 
of  the  American  shores,  and  passes  into  Orecnland.  In  the  southern  rc- 
jrions  there  only  exists  a  single  dynamic  pole,  situated  at  more  than  six- 
teen degrees  from  the  planetary  pole.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  icy 
mountains  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross.  It  is  there  that  the  move- 
mcnts  of  the  compass  have  the  most  intensity,  and  they  are  nearly  three 
times  more  rapid  than  in  the  Brazilian  seas.  ■  In  the  north  there  are  two 
dynamic  poles — one  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  other  to  the  north 
of  Siberia,  not  far  from  the  mouths  of  the  Lena.  In  the  some  way  aa  the 
isothermal  lines,  with  which  they  have  besides  %  great  analo^cy,  the  lines 
of  equal  intensity  have  their  two  poles,  occupying  a  symmetrical  poution 
— the  one  to  the  north  of  the  Old  World,  the  other  to  the  north  of  the 
New.  Thus,  as  Duperrey  remarks,  this  resemblance  of  the  isothermal  and 
isodynamic  lines  is  a  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  which  exiatB  be- 
tween terrestrial  magnetism  and  temperatnrc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

SOLAB  HEAT. — IRREGULARITIES   OF   LOCAL  CLIMATES. — EQUALIZATION  OP 
TlIE  TEMPERATURE   BELOW  THE   SURFACE   OF  THE   GROUND. 

All  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  the  relief  of  continents  and  islands, 
t-he  height  and  direction  of  the  systems  of  mountains,  the  extent  of  for- 
,  savannas,  and  cultivated  lands,  the  width  of  valleys,  the  abundance 
rivers,  the  outline  of  the  coasts,  the  marine  currents,  winds,  and  all  the 
Tnetcoric  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  vapors,  fogs,  clouds,  rains,  light- 
nings and  thunders,  magnetic  currents,  or,  as  Hippocrates  said  more  brief- 
1  y,  "  the  places,  the  waters,  and  the  airs,"  constitute  in  their  connection 
^%vith  longitude  and  latitude  what  is  called  the  climate  of  a  country. 

The  most  important  climatic  phenomena  arc  those  of  temperature,  for 
it  is  to  heat  that  most  of  the  meteoric  phenomena,  in  their  various  alterna- 
tions on  the  surface  of  continents  and  seas,  are  due.  It  is  the  overheated 
v-egions  which  put  in  motion  the  whole  system  of  atmospheric  currents, 
sind  it  is  they  too  which  give  to  the  winds  the  moisture  destined  to  be 
clispersed  in  clouds  and  to  fall  far  away  in  snow  and  rain.  By  their  ac- 
"tion  on  the  earth  and  on  the  waters,  the  rays  of  the  sun  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  all  that  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  on  this  lumi- 
nous body  th^t  the  life  of  our  planet  depends. 

The  earth  has,  it  is  true,  its  own  heat,  like  all  bodies  in  space ;  but 
M'hatever  may  be  the  unknown  heat  of  its  deeper  strata,  that  of  the  sur- 
face results  solely  from  the  great  source  of  heat,  the  centre  of  our  planet- 
ary system.  When  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon,  the  earth  is  warmed 
by  its  rays,  but  cools  during  the  night  by  the  radiation  into  space  of  the 
heat  received  during  the  day.  The  oscillations  of  relative  heat  and  cold 
that  we  experience  from  day  to  night,  and  from  summer  to  winter,  all  de- 
pend on  the  laws  regulating  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  given 
off  by  the  sun  to  the  earth,  or  by  the  earth  into  interstellar  space.  It  is 
these  incessant  alternations  that  the  thermometer  measures,  since  the 
heat  of  the  air  and  the  ground  vary  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  the 
series  of  temperatures  which  succeed  each  other  in  various  localities,  or 
even  in  one  single  place,  become,  so  to  say,  infinite;  and  if  we  wish  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
taioy  by  comparison  of  instruments  at  regular  hours  and  periods,  the  aver- 
ages of  diurna^  monthly,  and  annual  temperature.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks,  for  we  must  first  remove  all  possible  chances  of  error, 
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and  choose  for  the  place  of  observation  precisely  one  where  the  indicoKiz  na- 
tions of  the  thermometer  are  never  modified  by  special  causes,  such  a  .mis.  a 
currents  of  air  or  radiated  heat.  The  disturbing  influences  are  so  numerx:  -^^ei 
ous  that  we  are  not  yet  sure  ofhaving  determined  exactly  the  true  vlxqxx  ^^  e 
age  temperature  of  a  city  like  Paris,  where  millions  of  observations  hav-  -^^^  ^\ 
been  made.  M.  Renon  even  aftirms  that  for  a  hundred  years  meteorolcz:^  K  I 
gists  have  always  given  by  mistake  a  temperature  too  high  by  almost  tw^  ^.^'^' 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  the  atmosphere  of  Paris.  The  use  of  automati*  m.  -Jti 
instruments  wliicli  trace  on  paper,  either  by  a  pencil  or  by  photograph}-',^  jy 
the  continuous  series  of  curves  produced  by  the  oscillations  of  temperaK:3.""a 
ture  will  diminish  many  probable  errors,  and  singularly  facilitate  the  comM""*"  n- 
parison  of  all  the  results  obtained  in  different  localities. 

If  the  earth  were  a  globe  of  perfect  regularity,  presenting  on  its  sur^^"  r- 
face  no  contrast  of  land  and  sea,  plateaux  and  plains,  snow  and  verdure— =i^^> 
and  keeping  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  a  natural  distribu  -•"  -■^" 
tion  of  climates  would  be  established  over  the  whole  circumference  of  th 
earth,  and  one  could  exactly  measure  the  degree  of  heat  by  the  latitude. 
At  the  equator  the  temperature  would  be  at  its  maximum,  and  from  eac 
side  of  this  line  decrease  to  the  poles ;  thus,  as  the  mathematician  Lam — 
bert  calculated,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  received  as  1000  under  th 
equator  would  not  be  more  that  923  under  each  tropic,  and  600  under  the 
polar  circle. 

But  the  earth  is  not  an  accurate  sphere,  lighted  in  an  always  equal 
manner  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  illuminated  in  a  different  manner 
according  to  the  seasons ;  and  the  features  of  its  surface,  harmonious  as 
they  may  be  as  a  whole,  have  not  the  perfect  symmetry  of  geometrical 
figures.  From  this  results  an  infinite  variety  of  climate.  One  country 
near  the  polar  circle  receives  more  warmth  than  another  situated  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  tropics ;  one  region  of  the  temperate  zone  is  hot,  in 
comparison  with  certain  spaces  in  the  equatorial  zone.  The  temperature 
continually  varies,  oscillates,  and  changes  under  the  action  of  winds,  cur- 
rents, meteoric  phenomena,  and  vegetation ;  and  when  indicated  by  lines 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  inextricable  net-work  is  formed  of  which 
we  can  only  recognize  the  principal  traits.  Every  season,  every  day,  ev- 
ery minute  still  adds  to  the  entanglement  of  these  various  temperatures, 
for  nowhere  do  the  periodical  evolutions  of  local  climates  resemble  each 
other  in  a  perfect  manner.  In  mountainous  districts  especially,  the  least 
difference  of  exposure  or  height  causes  the  temperature  of  two  neighbor- 
ing places  to  vary  as  much  as  if  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
hundreds  of  miles.  Beside  the  wintering  towns  on  the  coast-line  of  Pix)- 
vence  and  the  maritime  Alps,  Cannes,  Antibes,  Villefranche,  which  are 
well  sheltered  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  sterile  valleys  of  the  Var, 
the  Loup,  and  the  Siagne  open,  like  fractures  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  mak- 
ing a  passage  for  the  terrible  mistral,  which  formerly,  they  said,  contrib- 
uted more  than  Marius  to  chase  the  Cimbri  from  Gaul  The  various  lines 
of  equal  temperature  which  meteorologists  have  attempted  to  trace  upon 
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snaps  can  never  indicate  more  than  general  averages,  through  all  the  ex- 
-ftreme  lines  moving  incessantly  from  one  side  to  the  other  like  vibrating 
cx>rd&  And  if  the  mean  temperature  of  a  jingle  place  is  so  difficult  to 
Isnow  in  an  exact  manner,  how  much  more  difficult  to  determine  with  pre- 
c^ision  for  the  whole  of  a  country,  the  general  climate  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  all  the  particular  climates. 

-    ^Numerous  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  eailh  have  dem- 
ODStrated  that  the  mean  temperature,  so  difficult  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
"tainty  on  the  surface,  is  constant  at  a  variable  depth  in  the  earth  itself. 
J^'or  as  the  solid  strata  composing  the  exterior  of  the  globe  conduct  heat 
"but  very  slowly,  neither  the  solar  influence  can  penetrate  far  inward,  nor 
'^be  internal  heat  radiate  outward ;  wherefore  the  variations  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature  must  be  gradually  diminished,  or  even  entirely  oblit- 
erated, at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface.     On  an  average,  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  propagated  within  the  ground  so  slowly  that  in  nine  hours 
it  only  traverses  the  first  superficial  layer  of  one  foot  in  thickness.    At 
cLcpths  varying  from  two  to  five  feet,  all  the  diurnal  variations  of  heat 
oompletely  disappear  in  the  temperate  zone.    The  annual  variations,  much 
more  durable  in  their  effects,  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth  being  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  it  is  found  that  at 
3  few  yards  below  the  surface  the  order  of  the  seasons  is  changed.    The 
summer  heat,  so  much  retarded  as  it  penetrates  into  the  ground,  only 
reaches  the  layers  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep  on  thp  return  of 
^winter.    On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  these 
depths  till  the  middle  of  summer.    The  surface  temperature  takes  no  less 
than  a  whole  month  to  traverse  a  layer  of  earth  three  feet  thick,  and,  in 
80  slow  a  passage,  it  ever  tends  to  approach  the  annual  average.     At 
Brussels,  the  maximum  heat  having  been  felt  on  the  surface  on  the  22d 
of  July,  only  attained  the  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber following,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  days  later ;  in  the  same  way, 
the  interval  between  the  cold  on  the  surface  on  January  23d  and  that  of 
the  deep  stratum  on  June  18th  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three  days; 
while  the  total  annual  variation  of  the  temperature,  which  is  about  thirty- 
five  degrees  on  the  surface  in  this  town.  Is  less  than  two  degrees  at  twen- 
ty-six feet  below. 

The  complete  neutralization  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons  occurs  at 
different  depths.  In  the  cellars  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  situated  at 
ninety  feet  below  the  ground,  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  is  always 
maintained  at  fifly-three  degrees.  On  an  average,  it  may  be  considered 
that  in  the  north  of  Europe  all  the  exterior  influences  of  heat  and  cold 
have  completely  disappeared  at  seventy-eight  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
better  conductors  the  underlying  beds  arc,  and  the  more  porous  they  are, 
allowing  air  to  penetrate  from  the  surface,  the  greater  and  more  rapid  are 
the  penetration  and  radiation  of  heat.  Experiments  made  at  Edinburgh 
by  Forbes  show  that  carboniferous  sandstone  is  one  of  the  rocks  which 
best  conducts  heat,  for  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  only  found  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.    In  countries  where  the  annual  dif- 
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fercDce  betwoen  the  Lent  of  eiimmer  and  cold  of  winter  ia  very  great,  it  is 
relatively  very  low  in  the  ground  that  wo  must  search  for  the  point  where 
all  the  annual  variations  are  neutralized.  On  tho  other  hand,  in  those 
countries  whei-e  the  temperature  of  the  various  Beaaons  hardly  differs,  it 
is  only  about  a  foot  from  the  Burface  that  the  equalization  of  the  annual 
temperature  is  established.  M.  Boussingault  has  ascertained  that,  in  or- 
der to  know  the  nunual  temperature  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  It  is 
sufficient  in  certain  places  to  introduce  the  thermometer  from  one  and  IL. 
half  to  two  feet  into  the  ground.     Under  the  polar  climates,  where  the» 

mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  below  freezing-point,  the  few  ob 

servations  that  hare  been  made  seem  also  to  establish  the  fact  that  th(^^ 

Eone  of  neutralization  of  exterior  influences  is  nearer  the  suTfaco  than  nn 

der  temperate  climates:  in  certain  parts  of  Kew  Britaiu  it  is  said  to  hari= — 
a  depth  of  only  nine  to  fifteen  feet.'  At  Yakutsk,  where  the  thermomet —  . 
rio  average  is  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  same  temperature  ia  fonni^^ 
at  less  than  forty-eight  feet;  below  this  the  ground  becomes  leas  cold.  J 
owing  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth ;  and  toward  three  hundred  an^=x 
ninety  feet  the  sounding  instruments  finally  arrive  at  layers  of  eartfa  whiuIrM 
are  not  frozen. 

Springs,  like  tho  soil,  often  show  the  average  temperature  of  a  country^"" 
owing  to  their  Boiirce  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  Indeed, by  placing  o^^ 
thermometer  in  the  basins  of  springs,  travelers  can  ascertain  the  averagers 
climate  of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass.  Observations  of  this-^ 
kind  are  of  great  use,  but  they  can  not  replace  long  and  patient  study  of 
atmospheric  heat.  One  spring  is,  on  an  average,  colder  than  the  surronnd-  — 
ing  air,  because  its  waters  arc  produced  by  the  melting  of  snows,  or  arise 
from  rains  that  fell  on  the  slopes  of  high  mountains;  another  spring, 
Blightly  thermal,  has  traversed  deep  channels,  where  its  temperature  is 
raised  by  the  tellurio  heat ;  another  has  passed  through  fissures  which  are 
chilled  or  warmed  by  cuiTcnts  of  air  circulating  in  the  caverns  of  tho 
mountains.  The  slight 
alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  occurring  in  springs 
are  analogous  to  those 
observed  in  the  waters 
of  rivers.  Water-coarses, 
always  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter, 
have  a  temperatnre  all 
''  the  more  equal  the  great- 
ifl  RboDB  gr  their  velocity,  because 
they  arc  subject  during 
less  time  to  the  changing  atmospheric  infinenccs.  Thits  at  Lyons,  above 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  during 
various  months  of  the  year  are  seven  degrees  less  in  tho  fariou  Rhone 
than  in  the  peaceful  Sa&nc. 

•  Stnder.  Phyiitnlarhe  Geographic  mud  Geelogie,  X.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

trOSTEAST  BETWEEN  THE  CLIUATES  OF  THE  NOBTBEEN  AND  SOUTHBHN  BEMI- 
SPHEBES,  BBITFE EN' THOSE  OF  THE  EASTEEN  AND  WESTERS  BIDE9  OF  CON- 
TISKNT9,  TOOSE  OF  THE  C0A8TS  AND  THE  INTEBIOR  OP  COUNTKIES,  AND 
OF  UOCNTAINa  AND  FLALNg. 

One  of  the  most  important  climatic  facts  is  that  of  the  unequal  distri- 
liatioa  of  heat  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Tho  observations  made  to  the 
eonth  of  the  equator  during  a  long  scries  of  years  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
xnerona  for  it  to  be  possible  to  state  a  contrast  of  climate  for  each  con'e- 
sponding  latitude  of  the  two  halves  of  the  globe.  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres  certainly  differ  in  a  remark- 
able way.  This  is  proved  by  the  immense  size  of  the  Antarctic  ice-fields 
compared  to  the  dimensions  of  those  to  the  north,  and  the  long  distances 
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traversed  by  the  flotillas  of  the  former  in  their  march  toward  the  equa> 
tor.*  The  system  of  climates,  like  that  of  winds  and  currents,  is  drawn 
toward  the  north;  consequently  the  line  of  highest  temperature  which 
separates  the  two  hemispheres  is  not  identic.il  with  the  equinoctial  line, 
bot  ii  thrown  more  to  tho  north ;  indeed,  the  thermal  equator  of  the 
earth  passes  through  the  Desert  of  Sahara  toward  the  twentieth  degree 
of  north  latitnde.  Dnring  the  spring  and  antiimn,  as  well  as  during  the 
■ammer  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  greatest  heat  makes  itself  felt 
•  See  p.  aX>. 
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not  ouly  to  the  north  of  the  Gqiiinoctial  line,  but  also  to  the  north  of  tr  .^nlio 
twelfth  degree  of  latitude.*  It  is  only  during  the  winter  of  Europe  ai^  .auid 
Asia  that  the  zone  of  greatest  heat  occupies  iho  equatorial  regions ;  ai^  Jind 
even  then  it  is  to  the  noi'tli  of  the  equator,  in  Africa,  especially  tC  .^Ihc 
months  of  the  Niger,  where  the  highest  temperature  is  preserved.  TB.  ^  —  be 
disproportion  which  exists  between  the  continental  masses  sitnated  to  \W  ^^he 
north  of  the  thermal  equator  and  those  which  stretch  to  the  south  is  thr  M.  iiis 
much  less  than  it  seems  at  first. 


It  is  probable  that  the  first  cause  of  this  climatic  contrast  between  the  * 
continental  and  the  maritime  hemispliere  is  of  an  astronomical  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  the  difference  of  relief  presented  by  the 
two  halves  of  the  planetary  oibit.  The  spring  and  summer  of  the  north- 
em  regions  are  longer  than  the  corresponding  seasons  of  the  Bonthem 
countries.  It  is  true  that,  during  the  warm  season  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  eailh  is  farther  removed  from  the  sun,  and  draws  nearer  to  it 
daring  the  period  which  is  autumn  and  winter  for  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
compensation  may  therefore  be  produced  in  the  two  hemispheres  for  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  received ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of 
the  planet  on  its  axis,  it  is  also  found  that  the  number  of  honra  of  day- 
light is  actually  greater  than  that  of  the  hours  of  the  night  to  the  north 
of  the  equator,  while  to  the  south  it  is  the  hours  of  the  night  which  pre- 
dominate. It  results  from  this  that  the  northern  countries  receive  more 
heat  during  the  days  than  tlicy  lose  by  radiation  in  the  nights,  and  that 
the  invei'se  phenomenon  obtains  in  the  southern  regions.t  The  real  re- 
sult of  all  these  contrasts  between  the  two  hemispheres  is  not  yet  clearly, 
established,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  constitutes  a  difference, 
"  Pec  Pip.  in],  Ii12.  t  Adlrfmor,  Lehon. 
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Cither  p«riodic.il  or  permanent,  between  the  general  climates  of  the  two 
nalvea  of  the  earth.  According  to  Dove,  the  mean  temperature  would 
l>e  80°  Fahrenheit  at  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  only  78°  at 
the  corresponding  eontb  latitude ;  at  the  twentieth  degree  the  averages 
'^OQld  be,  respectively,  77"6°  and  74°;  at  the  thiitieth  and  fortieth  de- 
S^^es  of  the  two  hemispheres  there  would  be  still  a  slight  different  to 
'he  advantage  of  the  Dortfacm  temperatures.  According  to  Dupcrfey, 
■there  is  a  difference  of  about  l'S°  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two 
baives  of  the  earth. 
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to  Jaouary. 


^mons;  the  secondary  causes  vthich  must  result  iu  rendering  the  cli- 

>xxat«  of  the  northern  hemisphere  a  little  warmer  than  that  of  the  south- 

-O-m^  we  must  reckon  the  distnbntion  of  rain.     Considered  in  a  general 

manner  the  seaa  of  the  south  me  the  area  of  evaporation,  the  continents 

of  the  north  that  of  precipitation     W  hen  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  trans- 

*btmed  into  vapor  a  greit  quantity  of  caloric  becomes  latent,  and  is  borne 

Iway  with  tho  clouds  the  particles  of  which  it  dilates ;  with  them  it 

tr&vcrseB  the  equator  and  is  carried  away  by  tho  counter  trade-winds; 

then,  when  the  latter  sink  on  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  North 

America  the  clouds  descend  also  nnd  are  resolved  into  snow  or  rain, 

when  all  the  latent  heat  from  the  I  icific  or  Indian  Oceana,  stored  up  in 

the  vapors  disengages  itself  and  soHens  the  temperature  of  the  air,  where 

it  becomes  free     Thus  by  tho  very  fact  of  their  existence,  the  continents 

of  the  northern  hemisphere  attract  to  themselves  the  heat  and  moisture 

necessary  to  the  development  of  the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  them; 

but  they  also  experience  greater  extremes  of  temperature  than  those  of 

the  Bonthem  hemisphere,  where  the  immense  extent  of  ocean  moderates 

the  intense  cold  and  great  heat. 
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If  there  is  a  contrast  of  temperature  between  the  ndrth  and  south  of 
the  world,  the  opposition  is  not  less  marked  between  the  east  and  west 
of  continents.  On  the  same  latitude  the  coasts  of  California  and  Oregon 
enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  than  those  of  Japan,  Mantchooria,  and  Xi- 
colajewsk ;  while  in  Western  Europe  the  atmosphere  is  as  temperate  as 
that-  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America,  twenty  degrees  of  latitude 
nerfrer  the  equator. 

The  causes  which  thus  soften  the  climate  of  the  western  shores  in  the 
two  great  continental  masses  of  the  north  are  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
atmospheric  and  marine  currents.     The  northern  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
have  each  their  Gulf  Stream  and  winds  from  the  south-west,  and  these 
two  superposed  currents  constantly  discharge  their  warmth  on  the  shores 
washed  by  their  waves.    Europe  is  especially  favored  in  this  res|>ect. 
Not  only  is  it  warmed  on  the  west  by  currents  of  water  and  counter- 
trade winds  coming  from  the  equator,  but  owing  to  the  larger  extent  o'£ 
water  to  the  north  of  the  continent,  from  the  tropical  seas  having  a  gre: 
coast-line  washed  by  the  waves,  it  is  less  chilled  by  the  polar  winds  tha 
North  America,  whose  seas  are  blocked  by  snowy  islands.    While 
rador  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  have  a  soil  that  is  frozen  to  a  grei 
depth.  Northern  Europe  projects  its  islands  and  peninsulas  into  wj 
incessantly  renewed  by  the  tepid  currents  from  the  south,  and  its  inlanc 
seas  open  like  so  many  reservoirs,  to  maintain  to  the  centre  of  the  conti 
nent  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  outer  shores.     Nor  is  this  all 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Mauritania  extends  the  immense  furnace  oi 
the  Sahara,  which  warms  by  its  winds  the  countries  of  Europe  and  West — 
ern  Asia.    Thus,  in  respect  of  climate,  Europe  enjoys  a  special  privilege.-^ 

The  north,  the  Tvest,  and  the  south  all  ^ 
aid  in  the  task  of  raising  the  mean 
temperature,  and  during  summer  all 
the  surrounding  seas  store  up  heat,  to 
exhale  it  gradually  during  the  winter. 
The  east,  however,  sometimes  sends 
|e.  its  dry  winds,  very  hot  in  summer, 
and  intensely  cold  in  winter ;  but  the 
Scandinavian  mountains,  the  Sud^tes, 
the  Carpathians,  and  the  Alps,  rise 
like  barriers  across  the  path  of  these 
■  winds,  and  shelter  Western  Europe. 
We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  influence 

rip.  iM.-variation  ofThe  Temperatnre  nt  Parie  of  the  winds  on  the  climatcs  of  France 
durinjr  tho  prevalence  of  differcut  Winds  (after  and  England  by  the  accompanying  fig- 

Mahlmauu  and  Lalaune).  ,  .i  .        n     ^i.  ^»        _^ 

ure ;  while  occasionally  the  north-east 
winds  raise  the  summer  temperature  of  Paris,  and  depress  that  of  winter 
almost  to  freezing-point,  the  winds  from  tho  south-west  equalize  the  cli- 
mate, bringing  freshness  during  the  warm  season  and  heat  during  the  cold. 
Another  great  climatic  contrast  is  that  presented  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
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the  regions  situated  in  the  interior  of  continents  nnder  the  same  latttndc. 
In  conseqoence  of  the  incessant  mingling  of  its  waters,  the  sea  eqnalizcB 
tempentores;  into  the  polar  regions  it  pours  the  warm  waters  from  the 
pastor,  nnder  the  tropics  it  receives  the  afflux  of  the  polar  cancnts,  the 
zsvolation  of  its  waves  bringing  coolness  to  the  burning  zones,  and  carry- 
ing warmth  to  the  region  of  snows.  Owing  to  its  mobility,  the  sea  has,  so 
to  speak,  no  degrees  of  latitude ;  it  mixes  climates,  diminishes  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  on  the  shores  which  it  bathes,  maintains  in  the  march  of 
the  seasons  a  pace  much  more  gently  graduated  than  it  is  in  countries  1*6- 
mote  £rom  the  ocean.  To  countries  which  would  be  snbject  to  polar  cold 
if  they  were  not  situated  on  the  border  of  the  waves,  the  sea  imparts  the 
warmth  of  the  temperate  zone ;  it  prolongs  spring  into  summer  aud  au- 
tumn into  wtQter.  The  intense  cold  and  over  whelming  heat  to  which  one 
is  subjected  in  the  interior  of  continents  are  completely  unknown  in  the 
open  aea ;  no  traveler  has  yet  observed  any  oceanic  temperature  above 
elgbty-eight  degrees.*  We  may  judge  of  the  moderating  influence  of  the 
seaji  by  the  comparison  of  two  cities  situated  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
one  io  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  the  other  on  the  shores  of  the 
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*>ooan,  such  aa  Plymouth,  bathed  by  the  mild  vapors  of  the  Channel,  and 
^Tarsaw,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  of  Europe.     M, 
Emmanuel  Liais,  who  has  deeply  studied  this  question,  has  taken  as  an 
Example  two  places  much  nearer  to  one  another — Paris  and  Cherbourg. 
Iliough  this  latter  town  is  nearly  one  degree  of  latitndc  more  to  the  north 
tbau  Paris,  its  mean  temperature  is,  notwithstanding,  higher:  it  is  523°, 
that  of  Paris  being  only  tVZ°.    The  diflcreuce  is  much  greater  between 
the  winter  climates  of  the  two  cities,  for  during  a  series  of  nine  years  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months  was  44°  at  Cherbourg,  aud 
38°  at  Paris.     The  contrast  between  the  winter  temperature  of  the  two 
•  localities  is  all  the  stronger  the  intenser  the  cold  at  Paris,  for  it  is  precise- 
ly then  that  the  relatively  warm  waters  of  the  sea  exercise  their  greatest 
iofluence  in  softening  the  climate  on  the  coast.     On  the  other  band,  the 
sea  lowers  the  temperature  of  Cherboui^,  for  in  summer  the  warmest 
*  RQmtE,  Mtltorolagii, 
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month  is  cooler  by  2*6°  than  Paris.     In  short,  the  six  months  from  O 
ber  to  March  are  warmer,  while  the  six  months  from  April  to  Septem 
are  cooler,    Tlie  greatest  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  an 
al  temperature  was  78°  at  Paris  during  the  four  years  which  elapsed  fi 
1848  to  1852;  at  Cherbourg  it  was  only  66°  during  the  same  per: 
This  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  coasts  of  Cotentin  and 
valley  of  the  Seine  produces  a  corresponding  difference  between  the  v 
tation  of  the  two  districts.     In  the  environs  of  Cherbourg,  fig-trees, 
rels,  myrtles,  and  a  great  number  of  other  species  of  trees  and  shr 
which  would  perish  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pjiris,  are  very  luxuriant, 
is  the  same  on  all  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  and  especially  at  Roscoff,  w 
an  enormous  fig-tree  is  to  be  seen,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  world. 

The  contrast  is  greater  still  between  islands  surrounded  by  a  comp 
tively  warm  sea  like  Ireland  and  Great  Biitain  and  the  regions  cntir" 
continental,  situated,  like  the  steppes  of  Tartary  or  the  plateaux  of  C^ 
tral  Asia,  at  more  than  six  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  oce- 
While  in  Ireland, -which  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Strcan::* 
temperature  comparatively  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter  preser^*- 
a  constant  vegetation,  transfoiming  it  into  the  "  emerald  isle  of  the  sea^^ 
the  steppes  of  the  Bashkirs,  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  are  by  tu^** 
burned  up  by  the  heat  and  frozen  by  the  cold ;  and  all  vegetation  ihera^  ^ 
impoverished.     In  the  environs  of  Astrakhan,  which  is  at  the  same  ^  ^  ^ 
tance  from  the  equator  as  the  vineyards  of  the  Charente,  the  grapes  yie^  ■*    ^ 
excellent  wine,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  summer,  but  have  to  be  buri^^ 
in  winter,  to  escape  the  fatal  action  of  the  cold. 

The  other  climatic  contrasts  observed  in  different  countries  at  the  sart:^ 
latitude  result  from  the  variety  of  surface  and  soil.    High  mountair^ 
change  the  normal  temperature  of  a  country  either  by  arresting  or  turr^ 
ing  aside  warm  or  cold  winds,  or  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  a  ^" 
mosphere  and  depriving  it  of  the  moisture  which  it  contained.     Forest^ 
have  also  their  action.     They  shelter  the  ground  against  the  rays  of  th^ 
sun,  and  when  the  heat  received  by  the  earth  returns  into  space,  their  in- 
terlacing branches  are  an  immense  obstacle  to  radiation.     The  general  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise  on  climate  is  moderating  just  as  thiat  of  the 
sea;  they  assimilate  extremes  by  cooling  the  summer  and  warming  the 
winter,  in  the  same  way  that  a  moist  and  marshy  soil  receives  heat  more 
slowly  than  arid  lands  or  sandy  tracts,  but  also  retains  it  with  more  te- 
nacity.   Each  exterior  feature  of  the  planet  modifies  the  local  climate, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  every  surrounding  district  in  its  diurnal, 
monthly,  annual,  and  secular  oscillations. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KOTHERMAL  LINES. — THERMAL  EQUATOR. — POLES   OP  COLD. — INCREASE  OF 
TEMPERATURE  TOWARD  THE   POLES. — OPEN   SEAS. 

Fifty  years  ago  Humboldt  first  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  by  lines 
all  parts  of  the  earth  having  the  same  annual  average  temperature.  These 
imaginary  lines,  traced  on  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  are  called  iso- 
themials;  they  give  the  thermal  latitude,  which  differs  widely  from  the  ge* 
ometrical  latitude.  While  the  lines  of  degrees  traced  every  sixty-nine  and 
a  half  miles  parallel  to  the  equator  are  of  a  pei-fect  regularity,  and  cor- 
respond to  other  imaginaiy  lines  traced  by  astronomers  on  the  skies,  the 
isothermals  are  contorted  in  numerous  sinuosities  of  different  forms  in.  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  various  causes  which  modify  the  temperature  of 
a  place,  and  consequently  curve  the  isothermal  lines  toward  the  pole,  or 
the  equator,  have  been  enumerated  with  the  greatest  care  by  Humboldt. 
Next  to  latitude,  the  principal  causes  known'*'  are  the  direction  of  the  at- 
mospheric  «and  marine  currents,  the  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the  ar- 
rangement of  mountain  chains,  the  outline  of  the  coasts,  their  relation  to 
the  neighboring  iseas,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  vegetation. 

Tlie  thermal  equator — that  is  to  say,  the  curve  of  the  greatest  average 
heat  on  each  side  of  which  the  temperature  gradually  diminishes  toward 
the  poles — lies  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  is  warm- 
er than  the  southern.  According  to  the  observations  of  meteorologists, 
this  line  traverses  America  near  the  isthmus  of  Panama  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  continents,  then  runs  along  the  coasts  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Amazons,  and  there 
bends  slightly  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  Over  the  Atlantic  the  curve 
of  the  greatest  heat  ascends  obliquely  toward  the  African  continent  and 
the  Sahara,  the  hottest  region  of  the  whole  world.  The  precise  direction 
taken  by  the  thermal  equator  is  not  yet  known  either  in  this  burning 
country  or  in  the  Arabian  desert,  or  over  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula: it  is  only  certain  that  in  traversing  the  Old  World  it  continues  to 
keep  north  of  the  equinoctial  line.  In  the  Sea  of  Sunda  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  it  bends  again  to  the  south,  and  perhaps  penetrates  into  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  at  various  points.  Seeing  the  want  of  continuous  thermo- 
metrical  observations  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  thermal  equator  can 
only  as  yet  be  traced  on  the  maps  in  a  provisional  manner :  it  is  simply 
an  approximation  that  subsequent  researches  will  bring  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  truth. 

Over  various  points  of  this  line  of  greatest  heat  the  temperature  is  far 
from  being  the  same  everywhere.    Above  the  ocean  it  is  from  77°  to  79° ; 

*  See  above,  p.  831. 
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on  the  coasts  of  Colombia  and  Guiana  it  is  81^  on  an  average ;  at  Cal 
ta  it  attains  82'5° ;  at  the  mouths  of  the  Niger  it  is  much  greater  (85-  ^ 
and  undoubtedly  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Arabia  nc^ 
reached  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  of 
year  is  still  higher.    Thus  the  tracts  where  this  exceptional  heat  prer 
form  on  the  course  of  the  thermal  equator  a  sort  of  island,  the  outlines 
which  wander  according  to  the  differences  of  relief  on  the  surface  and 
atmospheric  phenomena.    The  researches  of  Mahlmann  have  proved  t- 1 
islands  of  less  heat  exist  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  that  the  thermal  eq|, 
tor  sometimes  bifurcates  and  incloses  colder  regions. 

The  sinuosities  of  the  isothermals,  properly  so  called,  are  caused  o  '^ 
Ul  the  terrestrial  circumference  by  these  isothermal  islands  of  a  highecr 
lower  temperature.    In  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  continents 
diminished  gradually  toward  the  south,  and  where  the  moderating  in 
ence  of  the  ocean  tends  to  eliminate  all  climatic  differences,  the  lines 
equal  annual  temperature  seem  to  be  pretty  regular,  and  in  the  Antan? 
Ocean  they  may  be  considered  parallel  to  the  degrees  of  latitude, 
most  marked  curves  of  these  isothermals  of  the  south  are  those  which 
developed  immediately  to  the  West  of  Africa  and  South  America,  unS 
the  influence  of  the  currents  of  cold  water  which  flow  toward  the  equat. 
along  the  coasts  of  these  two  continents. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sinuosities  of  the  isothermal  lines  ar< 
much  more  marked  than  those  in  the  southern,  and  cut  the  degrees  of  lat 
itnde  at  all  angles.     Considered  in  a  general  manner,  the  isothermal  line 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  have  the  form  of  a  double  wave,  the  crests  of 
which  rise  above  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  toward  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, while  the  depressions  coincide  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.*    The  highest  isothermal  wave  is  that  which  rises  off 
the  coast  of  New  England,  Newfoundland,  and  Ireland,  the  culminatiDg 
point  of  which  is  found  to  the  north  of  the  British  Islands;  one  would  say 
that  it  was  traced  over  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in  fact  it  is  this  current  of 
warm  water  which  drives  the  whole  system  of  isotherms  toward  the  north. 
The  line  of  69°  Fahrenheit  which  passes  over  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
near  Cape  Hatteras,  cuts  the  south  of  France  from  Bayonne  to  Montpel- 
lier  at  nine  degrees  latitude  farther  to  the  north.    Between  New  York 
and  Dublin,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  the  same  (50^),  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  13%  it  is  16°,  or  nearly  1100  miles,  between  Quebec  and 
Trondhjem,  where  the  isotherm  of  39*2°  passes.    And  the  difference  is 
still  greater  for  the  line  of  freezing-point. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sinuosities  of  the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  they 
all  indicate  a  more  or  less  rapid  decrease  of  heat  between  the  equator  and 
the  two  polar  zones.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  it  has  been  possible  to 
trace  approximately  the  various  isothermal  lines  as  far  as  that  which  gives 
an  average  temperature  of  five  degrees,  but  beyond  this  observations  have 
been  too  rare  for  it  to  be  possible  to  mark  lines  the  course  of  which  is  not 

♦  See  p.  76. 
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almost  entirely  hypothetical ;  the  general  direction,  however,  of  the  curves 
renders  it  very  probable  that  in  the  polar  circle  there  exist  at  least  two 
isotheroial  islands  of  cold  corresponding  to  the  two  isothermal  islands  of 
heat  which  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator.  According  to 
Brewster,  there  are  in  the  frozen  ocean  of  the  north  two  of  these  regions 
of  greatest  cold,  real  meteorological  poles,  moving  incessantly  according 
to  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  but  in  all  their  oscillations  keeping 
themselves  at  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  geometrical  pole. 
One  of  these  poles  of  cold  is  found  to  the  north  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
not  far  from  the  archipelago,  known  under  the  name  of  New  Siberia,  and 
its  average  temperature  is  about  1*5°.  The  American  pole  oscillates  in 
the  midst  of  the  western  islands  of  the  polar  archipelago,  and  the  avei-age 
there  is  more  than  two  below  zero.  The  researches  of  Mtlhry  have  ren- 
dered it  very  probable  that  in  the  Antarctic  hemisphere  there  also  exist 
two  poles  of  cold.*  The  regions  whose  climate  is  most  severe  would  thus 
be  situated  under  latitudes  which  man  has  already  visited,  and  conse- 
quently the  poles  properly  so  called  would  not  be  that  formidable  citadel 
of  ice  that  geographers  once  imagined.  It  is  erroneous  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  ice-field  all  round  the  pole  gradually  thickening  toward 
the  centre,  and  erroneous  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  two  extremities  of 
the  terrestrial  axis  as  forever  inapproachable  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  cold. 

Besides,  the  calculations  of  the  mathematician  Plana  tend  to  make  us 
l)elieve  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  received  increases  gradually  from 
the  polar  circle  to  the  central  depression  of  the  Arctic  zone.    According 
to  the  researches  made  a  long  time  since  by  the  mathematician  Lambert, 
it  was  thought  that,  the  total  insolation  at  the  equator  being  taken  as  700, 
it  would  be  no  mure  than  646  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  616  at  the  45°  of  lat- 
itude, 350  at  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  at  the  pole  itself  it  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  much  lower  number  of  287.     In  consequence  of  elements 
xieglected  in  these  calculations,  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mean 
temperature,  after  having  gradually  decreased  from  the  tropics  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  glacial  zone,  afterward  rises  in  a  normal  manner  as  far  as  the 
pole,  which  would  thus  be,  at  least  theoretically,  the  waripest  point  of  all 
the  polar  region,  the  cold  being  less  severe  at  the  North  Pole  than  it  is 
on  the  coast  of  North  America  and  Siberia  at  1600  miles  farther  to  the 
south.     However  it  may  be,  it  is  cei*tain  that  during  the  six  months  of 
summer  the  insolation  is  greater  at  the  pole  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  M.  Gustavo  Lambert, "  it 
is  always  noon"  during  the  summer  of  the  pole  because  of  the  position  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  sun.    According  to  calculations  made  by  Hal- 
ley  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  summer  mean  must  increase  from  the 
60®  of  latitude  to  the  North  Pole  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  ten. 

The  experience  of  polar  navigators  has  fully  confirmed  the  results  of 
the  theory,  according  to  which  the  series  of  Arctic  isothermals  would 

♦  Zeitschrijlt  fur  Meteorologie  ron  Jelinek,  18G7. 
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mark  a  gradual  inci*casc  of  temperature.  On  his  celebrated  voyage  of 
1827,  Parry  ventured  with  his  bold  companions  on  the  great  ice-field 
which  extended  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen.  Imagining  that  this  fielc 
was  a  real  continent  of  ice,  he  hastened  to  cross  these  polar  regions  as  if 
they  were  the  frozen  steppes  of  Siberia;  but  as  the  sledges  advanced  to 
ward  the  north,  the  ice-field  became  lighter  and  more  fissured.  It  wai 
floating  to  the  south,  carried  along  by  a  drifting  current ;  and  before  the 
travelers,  on  the  side  next  the  pole  they  so  much  desired  to  approach, 
stretched  an  open  sea  where  floated  only  a  few  scattered  pieces  of  ice. 
At  the  extreme  point  of  his  perilous  expedition  toward  the  north,  Kane 
also  discovered  an  immense  sheet  of  water  completely  free  from  ic«,  and 
that  immediately  to  the  north  of  Smitirs  Strait,  where  the  mingled  frag' 
ments  of  glaciera  and  ice-fields  form  a  labyrinth  difficult  to  traverse.  Tc 
the  north  of  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  all  incumbered  with  "  toroses,"  Wran' 
gell  and  other  navigators  have  also  ascertained  the  existence  of  an  open 
sea,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Polynij^  Finally,  in  the  Ant- 
arctic hemisphere.  Sir  James  Ross  found  tracts  relatively  fi-ee  from  ice  be 
yond  that  high  wall  througli  which  he  had  to  make  his  way  with  so  mucl 
difficulty.  Thus  it  may  be  admitted  as  probable  that  there  does  not  exisi 
a  region  of  unbroken  ice  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth,  but  rathci 
an  open  sea,  w^th  a  relatively  elevated  temperature,  and  surrounded  oi 
all  sides  cither  by  islands  and  archipelagoes,  or  by  a  circular  ice-field 
The  two  girdles  of  northern  and  southern  ice  would  be,  as  M.  Charlef 
Grad  says,  the  visible  representation  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  lowest 
temperature,  and  on  each  side  the  severity  of  the  cold  would  diminish. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXTREMES  OF  TEMPERATURE.  —  ISOCniMEXAL  AND  ISOTHERAL  LINES. — 
DAILY  AND  MONTHLY  VARIATIONS. — DECREASE  OP  WARMTH  IN  THE  UP- 
PER STRATA  OP  THE  AIR. — VARIATIONS  OP  CLIMATE  DURING  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL PERIOD. 

The  total  difference  observed  on  various  points  of  the  earth  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  extremes  of  temperature  much  exceeds  300  de- 
grees.    Captain  Back  endured  at  Fort  Reliance,  in  English  America,  70° 
l>elovr  zero,  which  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  is  believed  to  prevail 
in  the  interplanetary  spaces;  a  Russian  traveler  observed  near  Semipala- 
tinsk  72  degrees ;  still  more,  Gmelin  is  said  to  have  experienced  (?)  at 
!Kiringa,  in  Siberia,  the  tnily  terrible  cold  of  121°  below  zero;*  while 
i2tt.  Duveyrier,  traveling  in  the  country  of  the  Touarega,  saw  the  thermo- 
^netric  column  indicate  a  warmth  of  155 '5°.    Thus,  without  taking  into  ac- 
csount  the  observation,  probably  erroneous,  the  series  of  ascertained  temper- 
sttares  includes  from  250  to  260  degrees,  and  man  has  certainly  to  endure 
frequently  extremes  of  cold  and  warmth,  without  being  able  to  measure 
'^hem,  still  greater  than  those  which  have  been  regularly  observed.     Even 
one  point  of  the  earth  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  in  the  course 
the  year  often  present  the  enormous  difference  of  more  than  144  degrees. 
!n  the  vast  frozen  plains  of  North  America,  where  Back  had  to  endiiro  the 
severe  cold  of  70°  below  zero,  Franklin  experienced  during  the  long  sum- 
day  a  torrid  heat  of  87°.    Between  these  two  extremes,  the  scale  of 
cmperature  traversed  in  the  year  is  about  157  degrees.    Not  fiir  from  the 
?qaator,  the  so-called  "burning"  regions  of  the  Sahara  present,  according 
o  Duveyrier,  a  thermomctrical  difference  almost  as  considerable  as  that 
•f  the  polar  countries  of  New  England.f    This  is  because,  in  spite  of  the 
ifference  of  latitude,  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the  granitic  plains  of  North 
-America  resemble  each  other  by  their  continental  position,  and  the  rela- 
t  ive  uniformity  of  their  relief.     Remote  from  the  ocean,  that  great  equal- 
i^K^r  of  climate,  and  destitute  of  high  mountain  chains,  which  could  arrest 
"^lio  cold  or  warm  winds  blowing  from  different  points  of  the  horizon,  these 
Ci'ountries  must  bo  subject  to  very  abrupt  alternations  of  temperature. 
I  low  much  more  equable  are  climates  where  the  moderating  action  of 
»3arine  waters,  as  at  Surinam,  the  Canaries,  and  Madeira,  or  else  the  shel- 
^  C3r  offered  by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  as  on  the  coast  of  the  Genoese 
-«-Vlp9,  maintain  a  temperature  whose  extremes  only  differ  from  20°  to  55°. 
In  France,  a  country  which  represents  a  fair  average  through  a  great  many 
off  its  physical  features,  the  difference  between  the  intensest  cold  and  great- 

*  Thomson ;  Sir  John  Herschel,  Physical  Geography^  p.  238. 

t  See  The  Earthy  the  section  entitled  Plains,  • 
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est  heat  rarely  reaches  99°,  and  in  ordinary  years  does  not  exceed  81°, 
During  all  the  series  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  Paris  during 
the  last  century,  the  mercury  has  oscillated,  in  all,  110*5";  at  Nice  the 
greatest  variation  has  been  78°. 

Through  this  greater  or  less  change  in  the  height  of  the  thermometer 
in  various  countries  of  the  world,  it  results  that  the  lines  of  equal  temper- 
ature for  each  season,  and  more  still  for  each  month,  are  much  more  sinu- 
ous than  the  isothermals  of  the  year.  The  name  of  isochimenal  lines  is 
given  to  those  which  unite  all  the  localities  where  the  winter  temperature 
oscillates  to  about  the  same  extent;  the  isotheral  lines  are  the  curves  drawn 
through  those  places  which  present  on  an  average  the  same  summer  tem- 
perature. We  can  also  cover  maps  with  isoeral  lines,  or  equal  tempera- 
ture in  spring,  and  isotnetoparal  lines,  or  equal  temperature  in  autumn, 
and  isomenal  lines,  or  curves  of  average  heat  for  each  month  in  the  year, 
might  even  be  drawn  across  the  continents  and  seas.  But  meteorological 
'observations  not  being  yet  numerous  enough  for  this  immense  labor  to 
offer  all  the  certainty  desired,  it  is  better  to  limit  one's  self  provisionally 
to  the  study  of  isotheral  and  isochimenal  lines,  which  have,  above  all 
other  lines  of  seasonal  or  monthly  temperature,  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  extreme  periods  in  the  alternations  of  heat. 

The  direction  followed  by  the  isotheral  and  isochimenal  lines  in  Europe 
and  North  America  is  a  singularly  striking  example  of  the  influence 
which  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  sea  exercises  on  climate.  In 
summer,  when  the  northern  hemisphere  is  inclined  toward  the  sun,  and 
receives  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat,  the  countries  situated  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continents  of  the  north  are  much  more  heated  than  those  bor- 
dering on  the  sea.  During  the  cold  season  the  contrary  takes  place :  the 
winds  and  the  currents  coming  from  the  equatorial  zone  temper  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts,  while  far  into  the  conti- 
nents the  tempering  influence  of  the  ocean  and  the  atrial  currents  of  the 
south  make  themselves  much  less  felt.  Consequently,  the  isotheral  lines 
curve  toward  the  north  in  the  two  northern  masses  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  bend  to  the  south,  in  traversing  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  isochimenal  lines  bend  to  the  south,  in  their  passage 
across  the  continents  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  curve  in  certain 
places  by  more  than  600  miles  to  the  north,  in  crossing  the  sea.  The  con- 
trast between  the  curves  of  the  continental  climate  and  those  of  the  ocean* 
ic  becomes  still  more  striking  when  we  take,  in  order  to  oppose  them  tc 
one  another,  as  Kiepert  did,  the  isothermal  lines  of  January,  which  is,  or 
an  average,  the  coldest  month,  and  those  of  July,  which  is  the  warmest 
In  Great  Britain  especially,  this  opposition  of  winter  and  summer  climates 
is  remarkable.  The  mild  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  west  windf 
goes  even  so  far  (as  is  shown  by  one-half  of  Fig.  166)  as  completely  tc 
lead  back  the  isochimenal  lines,  which  are  thus  developed  from  the  soutl 
to  north,  instead  of  nmning  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  the  degrees  of 
latitude. 


ISOTHERMAL  LINES  OF  JANUARY  &  JULY  IN   THE  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 
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Fig.  166— Clima:e  of  the  Erltlvh  Wct, 

We  can  undcrRtand  tlie  decided  irifliicucc  which  these  inequalities,  with 
tlieir  altcniation!)  of  warmth  in  countries  liaving  in  other  respects  the 
lame  mean  tempera  lure,  must  exercise  on  i>lants  and  animals.  One  kind, 
which  caQ  well  support  the  severity  of  winter  without  dreading  the  heats 
of  summer,  is  propagated  over  vast  regions  in  the  interior  of  continents ; 
another  kind,  which  shrinks  from  the  low  winter  temperatures,  when  re- 
mote from  the  sea-shoro,  docs  not  pass  latitudes  which  it  crosses  by  sever- 
al degrees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  elk  lives  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Scandinavia,  which  ia  bathed  by  tho  tepid  waters  of  tho  Gnlf 
Stream  at  TOO  miles  farther  north  than  in  Siberia,  witli  its  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,* 

The  course  of  the  various  isothermal  lines  depends  in  great  part  simply 
on  probabilities,  since  between  all  the  points  wIiobo  temperature  has  been 
observed  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  years,  or  only  months,  there 
remain  here  and  there  wide  intervals  where  no  tlicrmomctrical  notes  have 
yet  been  made.  There  are  uncertain  spaces  through  which  meteorologists 
can  not  draw  lines  of  equal  temperature,  inasmuch  as  thoy  have  no  series 
of  precise  observations  on  which  to  base  them.  Thousands  of  persons  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Antilles,  Hindoostan,  and  South  Africa 
have  joined  their  efforts  to  those  of  all  the  official  savants,  to  note  down 
the  innnmerahlo  oscillations  of  heat  and  cold  which,  by  their  grouping, 
•  Sec  the  two  folton-ing  books. 
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may  reveal  the  laws  of  temperature.  Day  after  day  they  ascertain  the 
horary  variations  which  afterward  allow  them  to  establish  the  mean  heat 
of  the  day,  month,  and  year,  and  then  to  compare  the  place  whose  condi- 
tion they  have  studied  with  other  localities  where  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  succeed  each  other  in  a  more  or  less  analogous  manner. 

From  millions  of  horary  variations  which  have  been  observed  for  a  cen- 
tury iij  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  results  that  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  makes  itself  felt,  on  an  average,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  while  the  lowest  temperature  precedes  sunrise  by  an  hour,  or 
even  half  an  hour.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  do  not  coincide  exactly  with  midday  and  midnight.  After  midday 
hour,  when  the  sun  again  begins  to  incline  toward  the  horizon,  its  rays 
continue  to  heat  the  ground  and  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  only  later  that  the 
loss  of  warmth  caused  by  radiation  equals,  and  then  exceeds,  what  is 
gained,  and  the  temperature  begins  to  sink.  During  the  night  the  con- 
trary phenomena  occur;  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
grow  colder,  till  dawn  announces  the  near  appearance  of  the  sun,  and  the 
nocturnal  radiation  is  compensated  for  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  new 
day.  In  the  island  of  Java  the  diurnal  heat  attains  its  maximum  a  few 
minutes  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  is,  on  an  average,  found  at 
its  minimum  a  little  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Bouvard,  the  highest  temperature  (58°)  makes 
itself  felt  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  lowest  (45°)  falls  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  mean  heat  of  the  day,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  that  of  the  year  (51*2°),  returns  at  the  corresponding  periods 
of  8.20  in  the  morning  and  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 


S  .  8  R  g   .;  K   3  5  si  5  a  a'  d  a   i   9  a  a   tf  tf  a'^a  2  c> 


Fig.  167.— Dinrnal  Variations  in  the  Mean  Tdtnperatnre  at  Parle. 

The  monthly  variations  present  in  their  regular  oscillations  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  hourly  ones.  It  is  not  at  the  solstice  of  June  that  the 
northern  hemisphere  enjoys  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat,  and  it  is  not  at 
the  solstice  of  December  that  it  is  subject  to  the  severest  cold.  Aft^r.  the 
sun  has  ceased  to  illuminate  from  the  zenith  countries  situated  beneath 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  heat  still  augments  till  July,  and  even  till  Au- 
gust, in  a  great  many  regions  situated  toward  the  north  pole^  and  in 
mountainous  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  cold  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  continues,  and  is  even  aggravated,  when  the  solar  i^ys  al- 
ready bring  an  increasing  quantity  of  heat.    In  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
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icait  is  the  month  of  January  that  isorJinarily  the  coldest;  ami  there  are 
even  some  towDS,  like  Palermo,  Gibraltar,  and  N^cw  Orleans,  where  the 
lowest  tempcratui-e  of  the  year  falla  in  February,  hardly  a,  month  before 
the  Tcrnal  equinox. 

In  the  ncigbborliood  of  tlie  equator,  illiimiDated  by  a  vertical  sun,  the 
monthly  variations  of  temperature  arc  much  less  important  than  in  coun- 
tries situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  they  depend  mueli  more  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  winds  and  the  alternation  of  rains  and  droughts,  than  on  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  Thus  at  Singapore  the  total  dificrence 
between  the  coldest  and  hottest  month  is  scarcely  Z-H".  To  the  south  of 
the  equinoctial  line  the  monthly  variations  become  more  and  more  con- 
siderable, but  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  ascertained  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. It  results  from  the  researches  of  Dove  that,  taking  the  average 
of  nil  the  temperatures  over  the  whole  world,  the  month  of  Jnly  is  the 
hottest  of  all  the  year. 
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Fig.  IBS.— UonUilT  Vuiatknu  of  tbe  Tcaipfiralarc  In  Tatioai  Places. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  average  variation  of  cold  and  heat  from 
month  to  month,  and  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  meteorologists  have 
had  the  ingenious  notion  of  drawing  curves  which,  by  their  deviation 
from  the  central  point  taken  as  zero,  indicate  the  hourly  temperature  for 
every  month  of  the  year.  We  give  as  example  of  these  diagrams  a  fig- 
ore  wliich  enables  one  to  read  the  temperature  of  various  hours  at  Brus- 
sels during  all  the  cycle  of  a  year.    Another  very  elegant  fignrc  (Fig- 


Fig.  tW.— Temperatoraa  of  lbs 


160),  drawn  hj  M.  Leon  Salanno,  after  the  data  of  Ktlmtz,  represeol 
thcrmometrical  curves  at  all  hourB  of  the  day  according  to  the  moot 
is  the  meeting-point  of  the  hoi-izontal  and  vertical  lines  which  indi 
the  degree  of  heat.  ThaB,as  is  seen  by  Figure  161,  constructed  wit 
Bftme  elements,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and  nig 
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mncb  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Besides,  the  carves  show  clearly 
that  the  long  summer  is  followed  by  a  short  one,  called  "St.  Martin's 
snmffler,"and  that  a  return  of  cold  is  generally  felt  in  May. 
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Fig.  Ul — Temperature  of  the  dIffCrcut  noun  at  BoIIk 

Above  the  surface  of  the  ground  meteorologists  observe  in  the  atmos* 
pheric  strata  a  decrease  of  temperature  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
between  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zone.  The  rarefied  air  of  the  upper  re- 
gions must  necessarily  be  chilled  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  cold  in- 
terplanetary spaces,  and  loses  the  watery  vapor  which  serves  as  a  screen 
for  the  nocturnal  radiation  of  heal.  Xcvertheless,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
temperature  falls  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  ocean  to  the  heights  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  winds,  clouds, 
nnd  other  meteoric  phenomena  incessantly  modify  the  condition  of  the 
aOrial  strata,  and  frequently  tliose  which  rise  on  the  sides  of  a  mountain 
penetrate  from  a  relatively  cold  zone  to  a  more  elevated  temperature. 
The  order  of  the  climates  is  found  reversed.  Thus,  in  the  winter  from 
1838-1839,  the  cold  was  4°  below  zero  at  Andancettc,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone;  whiie  in  the  moiintaina  of  St.  Agr6ve,  at  3690  feet  higher, 
it  was  10'4°  above  zero.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Glaiaher  ascertained,  in 
the  night  of  October  2,  1807,  a  continuous  increase  of  warmth  to  the 
height  of  nine  handred  and  eighty-four  feet.  In  other  ascents,  the  same 
aeronaut  had  found  no  appreciable  change  between  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  2300  feet.*  Be- 
sides, M.  Prestel  has  proved,  by  long  and  precise  observations,  that  in 
that  portion  of  the  air  which  rests  immediately  on  the  ground  the  heat 
increases  constantly  from  below  to  at  least  thirty  feet.f  In  consequence 
of  meteorological  perturbations,  this  zone  of  increasing  temperature  may 
sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface. 

Unfortunately  the  series  of  regular  observations  made  at  a  great  height 
are  still  very  rare ;  and  even  in  Switzerland,  where  so  many  eminent  men 
*  Kimtz  and  Msniui,  ifeleorologi'e,  p.  200 ;  Mnric  Davv,  Ltt  JfintMnMt  de  I'Atmo^htre, 
p.  101. 
t  Zattdarifi/Br  UtMnlegit  can  JeliMtk,  Jaiiiiaiy  1, 1867. 
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busy  tliGDisclvcs  in  scientific  reBearches,  there  only  exist  two  points  above 
2000  ftet — the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  pass  of  St  Gothard — where 
tlie  monthly  averages  of  tcmperatui-e  are  ascertained  with  certainty.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  an  approximate  manner  that  we  have  been  able  to  cal- 
culate tlic  laws  according  to  which  the  heat  diminishes  in  the  higher  stra- 
ta of  the  air  during  the  various  seasons.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
daring  the  summer  and  in  full  sunlight  the  aOrial  strata  of  different  tem- 
perature are  much  thinner  in  proportion  than  in  winter  and  during  the 
night.  One  could  say  in  n  general  way,  with  Helmholz,  that  on  the  sidca 
of  the  Swiss  mountains  the  heat  diminishes  upward  by  one  degree  at  in- 
tervals of  three  hundred  feet  in  summer  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  foct 
in  winter;  according  to  M.  Charles  Martins,  the  average  intervals  for  the 
entire  year  would  be  from  three  hundred  and  twelve  to  three  hundred  and 


Fig.  lOS.— 8accea>lon  of  CIliDitn  on  the  81op««  omonl  Blaue. 

fifteen  feet.  Other  savants  have  found  slightly  different  figures.  Thns 
Dc  Sanssnre,  to  whom  the  honor  belongs  of  having  first  made  observations 
of  this  kind,  ascertained  that  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  the  de- 
crease of  temperature  during  the  warm  season  was  abont  one  degree  for 
three  hundred  feet.  However,  each  mountain  differs  in  this  respect,  and 
on  isolated  peaks  like  Le  Ventoux  the  Gnpcrimposed  climates  are  much 
closer  to  each  other  than  on  the  sides  of  heights  which  form  part  of  vast 
monntnin  systems. 

Studer  estimates  the  average  height  of  the  isothermal  line  of  fifty  de- 
grees in  the  Alpine  masses  at  1300  feet  high;  the  lino  of  forty-one  de- 
grees would  rest  at  4200  feet  above  the  sea-level;  that  of  thirty-two  de- 
grees would  surround  the  mountains  at  "200  feet,  and  the  temperature 
would  continue  thus  to  diminish  one  degree  for  every  three  hundred  feet 
to  the  summits.  Thus,  in  the  maps  which  represent  the  relief  of  the 
mountains  by  concentric  cun'es  of  level,  these  curves  may  serve  to  illus- 
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trate  not  only  the  increase  of  altitude,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fall  of 
the  average  temperature ;  they  are  like  superimposed  degrees  of  latitude. 
Further,  the  observations  of  aeronauts  have  rendered  it  probable  that  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  interval  increases  more  and  more 
for  every  decrease  of  one  degree  in  tcmperatura.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
the  atmosphere  all  the  heat  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  impart  to  the  earth 
disappears  in  the  cold  of  space,  which  is  estimated  at  about  one  hundred 
and  eight  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  and  reigns  supreme  through- 
out interstellar  space. 

The  study  of  the  climates  which  now  prevail  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
ought  to  be  completed  ty  that  of  the  changes  experienced  during  histor- 
ical times;  unfortunately,  the  earliest  meteorological  observations  date 
from  an  epoch  so  recent,  and  the  too  scanty  and  very  uncertain  facts  on 
which  we  have  to  depend  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
temperature  in  former  centuries  do  not  authorize  us  to  establish  a  precise 
law  of  the  modification  of  climates.     Long  ago  Arago  attempted  to  es- 
tablish, by  very  ingenious  considerations,  that  in  the  space  of  the  last 
thirty  centuries  Palestine  has  continually  enjoyed  a  temperature  from 
seventy  to  seventy-one  degrees ;  for  now,  as  in  the  times  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, the  northern  limit  of  the  zone  where  dates  ripen  and  the  southern 
limit  of  the  vine  coincide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan."**    Nevertheless, 
-Arago  did  not  refuse  to  believe  that  in  Western  Europe  the  laws  regula- 
ting the  temperature  have  notably  altered ;  this  is  proved,  he  says,  by  the 
gradual  retrogradation  of  the  vineyards  toward  the  south.     In  our  days 
the  vine  is  no  longer  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  nor 
in  Flanders,  nor  in  Brittany ;  and  in  these*  countries,  which  the  chroniclers 
— perhaps  too  laudatory — tell  us  produced  exquisite  wines,  grapes  can 
not  ripen  now  save  in  exceptional  years.     Mr.  Fuster  says  that  titles  of 
property  going  back  as  far  as  1501  state  that  formerly  the  vintage  took 
place  at  heights  of  2000  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Vivarais, 
■where  in  the  present  century  the  vine  no  longer  bears  fruit.    In  the  same 
-way,  in  the  environs  of  Carcassonne,  the  culture  of  the  olive-tree  has  retro- 
graded from  nine  to  ten  miles  to  the  south  in  a  hundred  years  ;f  the  sugar- 
cane has  disappeared  from  Provence,  where  it  was  acclimatized ;  the  or- 
ange-trees of  Hy^res,  the  cultivation  of  which  extended  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  far  as  the  village  of  Cuers,  have  been  struck  with  disease  un- 
der a  sky  that  is  no  longer  favorable  to  them,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
be  replaced  by  trees  with  less  delicate  fruit,  such  as  peach  or  almond 
trees.     Ought  we  to  see,  with  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  this  gradual 
retreat  of  the  vines,  olives,  and  orange-trees,  only  a  simple  economical  fact 
resulting  from  the  greater  facilities  for  commerce,  or  is  it  indeed  allow- 
able to  infer  from  these  facts  that  the  annual  temperature,  or  at  least  the 
summer  heat,  has  diminished  in  France  since  the  Middle  Ages?    It  seems 
impossible  to  reply  with  certainty. 

*  Annates  des  Longitudes^  1834. 

t  Boarlot,  Variations  de  Latitude  et  de  Climaty  p.  46. 
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It  is  known  also  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps  tradition  speaks  of  \ 
continuous  refrigeration  of  the  mountains.'*'  According  to  all  the  bota 
nists  who  have  traveled  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  th^ 
Carpathians,  the  limits  of  the  high  pine  forests  have  sunk  sensibly  on  th 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  M.  Kemer  estimates  the  retreat  of  the  fores 
vegetation  at  over  300  feet  in  vertical  elevation  during  the  last  two  o 
three  centuries ;  everywhere  are  perceived,  beyond  the  present  limits  o 
the  greater  vegetation,  the  remains  of  dried-up  trunks  and  half-decaye 
fragments  of  immense  roots.  Perhaps  mankind  and  the  animals  whid 
accompany  them  to  the  high  pasture-grounds — cows,  sheep,  and  especial 
ly  goats — are  the  time  authors  of  this  gradual  decline  of  the  limit  of  treef 
In  the  course  of  centuries  the  forest  has,  little  by  little,  ascended  the  es 
carpments  and  the  slopes,  the  higher  trees  protecting  the  smaller  one 
from  the  cold  with  their  branches ;  but  if  the  least  attack  be  made  o: 
this  battle-front  either  by  the  axe  of  man  or  by  the  teeth  of  animah 
wind,  snow,  and  avalanches  instantly  profit  by  the  gap,  and  the  forest  be 
gins  to  descend  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Some  botanists  attril 
ute  this  retreat  of  the  pine  forests  not  to  the  diminution  of  the  annus 
heat,  but  to  the  great  inequality  of  the  temperature,  to  the  more  sudde 
alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  to  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  the  spring 
What  renders  this  hypothesis  very  probable  is,  that  in  the  plains  of  Hui 
gary  constant  encroachments  of  the  plants  of  the  steppes  have  been  ol 
served  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  yet  no  movement  in  the  contrary  wa 
has  been  remarked  of  western  species.  It  is  concluded  from  this  that  th 
excessive  climates  advance  gradually  toward  the  westf 

Besides  this,  direct  thermoraetrio  observations  have  proved  that  for 
century  the  cold  has  slightly  increased  at  various  places  in  Germany — a 
Ratisbon,  Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Amstadt ;  the  month  of  December  ha\ 
ing  become  relatively  much  colder,  while  January  has  become  notabl 
warmer.^  On  the  other  hand,  Glaisher  has  ascertained  that  the  mea 
temperature  of  England  has  increased  by  two  degrees  in  the  last  hundre 
years,  and  for  the  single  month  of  January  the  increase  of  temperature  i 
no  less  than  three  degrees.  In  France  the  extremes  have  drawn  nearc 
to  each  other,  the  climate  having  become  milder  and  more  equable. 

Another  climatic  change  seems  likewise  to  be  proved:  Iceland  and  Easi 
em  Greenland  have  become  much  colder  since  the  fourteenth  century,  fc 
in  the  first-named  country  the  large  trees  have  ceased  to  grow,  and  o 
the  opposite  shores  of  Greenland  a  number  of  valleys  formerly  inhabite 
have  become  completely  inaccessible  in  consequence  of  being  invaded  b 
ice.  However  it  may  be,  we  can  not  doubt  that  climates  ai*e  inccssantl 
modified  in  a  more  or  less  sensible  manner  ovet*  all  points  of  the  terrei 
trial  surface,  since  the  physical  phenomena  from  which  the  unequal  dL 
tribution  of  temperature  in  part  depend  are  themselves  incessantly  chant 

*  See  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Snow  and  Glaciers, 

t  Hann,  Zeitachrift  fUr  Meteorologie  von  Carl  Jelinek,  toI.  i.,  1867. 

X  Fritscb,  Zeitschrijt fur  Meteorologie  von  Jelinek,  No.  18, 1867. 
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ing.  The  mountains,  the  mass  of  which  arrests  the  winds,  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  clouds,  and  attract  snow  and  rain ;  further,  they  are 
lowered  little  by  little  by  denudation,  and  their  materials  serve  to  fill  up 
the  lakes,  and  to  throw  long  peninsulas  out  into  the  sea ;  rivers  change 
their  course,  and  their  volume  of  water  increases  or  diminishes ;  marshes 
are  dried  up,  while  others  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  plains ;  continents 
sink  or  rise ;  here  archipelagoes  show  themselves  above  the  ocean,  else- 
where Islands  are  swallowed  up ;  maritime  currents  and  the  winds  are  in 
a  perpetual  change.  As  the  fossil  remains  of  earlier  faunas  and  floras  at- 
test,* strong  climatic  oscillations  have  taken  place  at  each  period  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  and  cycles  of  heat  and  cold  analogous  to  our  annual 
seasons  of  winter  and  summer  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Without  it  being  necessary  to  admit  a  change  of  axis  and  varia- 
tion of  terrestrial  latitude,  we  may  affirm  that  the  present  epoch,  like  the 
past,  also  presents  in  its  climates  a  whole  series  of  successive  changes, 
and  even  history  proves  that  the  labors  of  mankind  have  a  very  large 
share  in  these  very  important  modifications  of  the  condition  of  our  globe.f 

*  See  The  Earthy  the  section  entitled  The  First  Ages. 
t  See  below,  the  section  entitled  The  Works  of  Man. 
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BOOK  L— THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  FLORA. 


CHAPTER  L 

THB  ASSE3IBLAGE  OF  LIVING  CREATURES. — NUMBER  OP  VEGETABJ^  SPEOES 
— PROPORTION  OF  DICOTYLEDONS,  MONOCOTYLEDONS,  AND  CRYPTOGAMS.— 
FORESTS  AND  SAVANNAS. 

From  the  simple  harmony  of  its  forms,  the  regularity  of  all  its  externa 
features,  the  purity  of  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  light  whicl 
colors  it,  the  surface  of  the  planet  is,  as  a  whole,  of  magnificent  beauty 
but  that  which  lends  especial  grace  and  charm  to  the  earth  is  the  infiniU 
number  of  organisms  which  people  it.  It  is  these  which  add  such  a  mar 
velous  variety  of  aspect  and  such  great  animation  to  the  cold  majest} 
which  the  bare  face  of  the  rocks  pi*esents,  such  as  we  still  see  here  and 
there  in  desert  regions  destitute  of  vegetation.  Light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism,  which  give  rise  to  so  many  changing  phenomena  in  the 
life  history  of  the  world,  develop  centres  of  activity  in  that  world  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life  which  the  creative  force  of  the  elements  cngenden 
by  a  mysterious  transformation.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  different  spe- 
cies,  composed  of  innumerable  particles,  which  are  continually  in  a  state 
of  transition  from  the  living  animal  to  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  tc 
the  living  animal,  germinate,  grow,  and  die,  to  give  place  in  their  turn  tc 
other  numberless  generations  of  organisms.  Thus  multitudes  succeed  tc 
multitudes,  in  the  immense  series  of  ages.  The  upper  strata  of  the  earti: 
are  renewed  by  all  this  matter  which  has  lived.  The  coal-measures,  the 
chalk,  and  the  numerous  other  strata  of  limestone,  which  present  in  manj 
places  several  miles  of  thickness,  and  thus  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  the  frame-work  of  our  globe,  are  nothing  else  than  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  that  formerly  inhabited  the  land  and  the  ocean.  Ir 
our  days,  too,  new  layers,  composed  entirely  of  the  remains  of  organized 
bodies,  are  constantly  being  formed,  and  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land  is  covered  with  humus  or  vegetable  soil,  formed  by  the  destruction 
of  life,  which  produces  life  in  its  turn. 

It  is  chiefly  plants  which  aid  the  formation  of  this  nutritious  earth,  and 
thus  prepare,  centuries  beforehand,  the  food  of  generations  to  come.  In 
looking  to  the  origin  of  life,  we  find  certain  undecided  forms,  termed  bj 
Carus  "  proto-organisras,"  which  seem  to  partake  at  the  same  time  of  the 
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nature  of  the  animal  and  the  plant ;  but  on  developing,  they  soon  exhibit, 
by  their  stmcture  and  mode  of  life,  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong. 
It  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  particular  that  peoples  and  embellishes  our 
earth,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of  its  species,  the  richness  of  its  forms  and 
colors,  and  the  vast  dimensions  of  its  trees,  some  of  which,  like  the  Sequoia 
and  the  Eucalyptus^  rise  to  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high  into  the 
region  of  the  clouds.  But  how  does  the  planet  produce  the  innumerable 
living  bodies  on  its  surface,  from  the  green  conferva,  which  germinates  on 
ponds,  to  man,  who,  proud  of  his  strength,  bravely  meets  his  destiny  ? 
Tbis  is  the  great  problem  which  excites  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
Tvliich  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  insoluble.  The  subject  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  to  many  experiments  by  chemists  and  biologists, 
^vithout  at  present  any  definite  result  being  amved  at. 

13otanists  have  not  yet  had  time  to  count  the  prodigious  number  of 
pla,i)ts  which  surround  us,  from  the  great  oak,  with  spreading  foliage,  to 
t»he  humble  lichen,  spread  on  the  ground  like  a  stain  of  blood.    Besides, 
if^  the  multitude  of  the  vegetable  species  have  not  yet  been  computed,  it 
''^^st  also  be  said  that  they  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  definition  of  spe- 
cies, some  seeing  simply  varieties  where  others  find  absolutely  distinct 
^ha.ractei's.    A  century  ago,  Linnaeus  knew  only  6000  species;  the  lists 
'^a^re  since  gradually  increased  in  proportion  as  the  various  regions  of  the 
^a.x*th  have  been  more  and  more  explored,  and  now  the  total  number  of 
P^sxnts  contained  in  the  herbaria  is  estimated  at  about  12,000;*  the  in- 
^foase  has  thus  been,  on  an  average,  about  a  thousand  each  year.    As  to 
**io  numerous  species  which  botanists  have  not  yet  classified,  nor  even  dis- 
^^  Vered,  we  can  only  judge  by  proportion  of  the  probable  figure.    It  is 
^*^V4s  that  M.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  has  been  able  to  fix,  in  a  general  man- 
*J^i*,the  number  of  400,000  to  600,000  species  (250,000  being  phanerogams) 
^^  the  whole  of  the  terrestrial  flora.     Up  to  our  days,  therefore,  hardly  a. 
^^arter  of  our  riches  has  been  recognized  in  the  great  inventory  of  the 
^Setable  productions  of  the  globe ;  and  not  a  year  passes  without  im- 
l^o^^ant  discoveries  being  made  by  travelers  in  different  parts  of  the 
^^Orld.    Even  the  best  known  countries  of  Europe,  which  botanists  have 
^^t  ceased  to  explore  for  a  century,  present  every  year  new  species  to  for- 
^Uate  collectors  of  plants. 

Of  the  number  of  classified  species,  already  so  considerable,  the  greatest 
^^rt,  or  about  two-thirds,  is  composed  of  dicotyledonous  phanerogams — 
^«^at  is  to  say,  of  plants  with  visible  flowers,  and  springing  from  the  ground 
^ith  at  least  two  primordial  leaves :  these  are  the  highest  species  of  the 
"Vegetable  series.    Of  the  third  which  remains  in  the  whole  of  terrestrial 
'Vegetation,  about  a  half  consists  of  monocotyledons — that  is  to  say,  of 
plants  which  have  also  apparent  flowers,  but  which  spring  up  with  a  sin- 
gle seed-leaf:  such  are  palms,  grasses,  reeds,  and  sedges.    Finally,  the  last 
sixth  comprehends  the  acotyledons  or  cryptogams — that  is  to  say,  plants 
with  flowers  concealed  or  non-existent ;  fungi,  mushrooms,  mosses,  algae, 

*  Charles  Martins,  Du  Spitzberg  au  Sahara,  p.  17. 
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and  other  families  of  plants  which  germinate  withont  sny  prinLordi&l  leaf^ 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  their  rudimentary  organization,  occupy  the 
lowest  place  among  living  beings.  However,  the  proportions  between  the 
three  great  classes  of  vegetable  species  vary  in  the  different  countries  or 
the  world.  The  great  general  law  recognized  by  Humboldt}  and  brought 
fully  to  light  by  SL  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  is  that  the  proportion  of  di- 
cotyledons increases  gradually  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  while  the 
monocotyledons  and  tho  cryptogams  become  relatively  more  numerona 
on  ncaring  the  poles.  Thus  warmth  of  climate  is  favorable  to  the  dico- 
tyledons, but  cold  moisture  is  harmful  to  them ;  and  in  all  countries  where 
rain  is  very  abundant,  the  proportional  number  of  the  monocotyledons  is 
increased* 


Tig.  lU.— Map  (bowing  treeleu  BcBtana  aronad  the  Hortb  Pole. 


A  question  still  more  important  to  man  is,  to  know  what  relative  ex- 
tents are  occupied  on  the  surface  by  absolutely  barren  spaces,  herbaceous 
regions,  and  forests  of  great  trees.    Districts  entirely  destitute  of  planta 
are  very  few ;  deserts,  and  even  changing  dunes,  have  their  special  flonw, 
■  Alph.  de  CandoUe,  GiojrapUt  Batmiqitt  AmmmA,  to).  S.,  p.  478. 
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and  even  the  abrapt  walls  of  rocks  are  covered  in  many  places  with  an 
incrustation  of  lichens.  Thus,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  Black  Rocks 
of  Pango  Aadongo,  in  the  country  of  Angola,  appear  covered  with  an  im- 
mense drapery  of  velvet,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  netrwork  of  an  in- 
finite namber  of  algse.  When  the  heat  comes,  these  coatings  are  drie^up 
and  peel  off,  causing  the  gray  and  yellowish  lines  of  the  rock  to  re-appear.'*' 
We  may  therefore  consider  the  earth  as  practically  clothed  with  plants 
throughout  its  extent ;  but  it  is  most  important  to  know  the  part  of  its 
surface  which  is  shaded  by  trees.  This  is  an  estimation  which  has  not 
yet  been  made,  although  it  presents  the  highest  interest,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  variation  of  climates  and  the  history  of  human- 
ity. If  we  assign  to  all  the  forests  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  or 
fifth  part  of  the  land,  this  is  only  a  hazardous  approximation.  Botanists 
have  confined  themselves  to  tracing  on  the  north  of  the  continents  the 
limits  which  polar  cold  fixes  for  trees.  This  limit  is  found  in  Scandinavia 
between  the  70th  and  71st  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  not  passed  by  the 
birch-trees ;  in  Siberia,  the  larches,  which  are  the  hardiest  trees  of  the 
country,  advance  as  far  as  the  68th  degree ;  in  North  America,  the  firs 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine  River  up  to  the  latitudes  of  68  and 
69  degrees,  and  in  Labrador  up  to  that  of  58  degrees.  To  the  south  of 
this  frontier  of  arborescent  species  no  country  is  absolutely  deprived  of 
trees,  and  even  the  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  which  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  Antarctic  polo  have  extensive  forests. 

Certain  wooded  surfaces  of  uninhabited  countries  have  no  less  than  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  a  single  stretch.  Formerly,  too, 
the  greater  part  of  the  regions  inhabited  by  civilized  men  bore  vast  for- 
ests^'Which  the  axe  and  fire  have  since  greatly  thinned.  Gaul  was  cov- 
ered with  trees  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cultivated 
lands  were  simply  clearings,  like  those  of  the  American  pioneers  in  the 
solitudes  of  Michigan.  The  Vosgcs,  a  chain  of  French  mountains  which 
is  still  wooded  along  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  was  a  "  Black  Forest " 
like  the  corresponding  system  which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine.  In  Germany,  the  great  Ilercynian  forest  had,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Roman  writers,  a  length  of  sixty  days'  march,  and  now 
there  remain  only  fragments  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Scandinavia,  Transylvania,  Poland,  and  Russia  still  present  very  vast 
wooded  tracts,  estimated  in  some  districts  at  nine-tenths  of  the  surface, 
the  towns  and  villages  occupying  mere  "  clearings."  But  there,  too,  the 
work  of  clearing  is  accomplished  with  great  rapidity.  History  and  per- 
sonal examination  teach  us  also  that,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
the  combined  influences  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  contrast  between  the 
steppes  of  grass  and  the  great  forests  was  formerly  as  great  as  it  is  now 
in  Louisiana  between  the  savannas  and  "cypress  groves,''  and  in  the 
plains  of  the  Amazons  between  the  llanos  and  selva^.  The  vast  sea  of 
grass  succeeded  without  transition  to  the  immense  forests ;  the  flowery 

•  Friedrich  Welwitsch,  Ausland,  No.  10, 18G8. 
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surface  of  the  "  Tchoniosjoiii  "*  extended  over  half  of  Rassia,  while  t 
other  half  was  a  boundless  forest,  intersected  only  by  lakes  and  riTe 
K'owadays  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist  consists  especially  in  mixing  t 
species  of  plants,  and  alternating,  often  In  an  ungraceful  manner,  woo< 
fields,  and  meadow6.f 

•  See  73<  Earth,  the  MClion  entitled  Plains. 

t  See  below,  tbe  seccioa  entitled  Tht  Wi>rt  of  Mm, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

INFLUENCE   OP  TEMPEEATURE,  MOISTURE,  AND  SOLAR  RATS   ON  VEGETA- 
TION.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

Each  plant  has  its  special  domain,  clctcrmiBcd  not  only  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  but  also  by  the  various  conditions  of  climate,  temperature, 
light,  moisture,  the  direction  and  force  of  winds,  and  of  oceanic  currents. 
Bariog  tjie  course  of  ages  the  extent  of  this  domain  changes  incessantly, 
according  to  the  modifications  which  arc  produced  in  the  world  of  air, 
and  the  limits  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  various  species  are  dove- 
tailed inlio  one  another  in  the  most  complicated  manner.    Tlie  flora  indi- 
cates the  climate ;  but  what  is  the  climate  itself,  in  the  apparently  con- 
fused mixture  of  phenomena  which  compose  it  ?    The  preponderating  in- 
fluence is  naturally  that  of  temperature ;  nevertheless,  wo  must  not  think, 
a«  most  botanists  did  till  very  recently,  that  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  veg- 
etation of  each  plant  are  marked  on  the  continents  by  the  sinuosities  of 
the  isothermal  lines.    In  fact,  as  Charles  Martins*  and  Alphonso  de  Can- 
^oUef  remark,  each  plant  requires  for  its  germination  and  development  a 
certain  amount  of  temperature,  differing  according  to  the  species.     With 
some,  life  resumes  its  activity  after  the  sleep  of  winter,  when  the  ther- 
mometer marks  three  or  five  degrees  above  the  freezing-point;  others 
need  a  heat  of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  de- 
grees, before  taking  the  first  step  in  their  career  of  the  year.    Each  species 
'^j  so  to  say,  its  particular  thermometer,  the  zero  of  which  con-esponds  to 
the  degree  of  temperature  when  the  vegetating  force  awakens  its  germs. 
*t  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  indicate  by  general  climatal  lines  the  limits 
^^  habitation  for  such  or  such  species,  since  each  one  of  them  has  for  the 
^mmencement  of  its  vital  period  a  diflTerent  starting-point. 

In  order  to  know  the  heat  necessary  for  plants.  It  would  be  needful  not 

^  Seek  for  the  average  result  of  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  during 

the  various  seasons,  but  to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  during  which 

^*^e  temperature  is  maintained  above  the  degree  which  is  for  each  plant 

^•^^  initial  point  of  its  development.    It  is  true  that,  in  this  estimation, 

^^  relative  number  of  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  not  taken  into  ac- 

^^nt,  each  of  which  must  certainly  influence  vegetation  in  a  different 

^^imer ;  but  such  as  it  is,  this  calculation  is  still  the  truest  that  it  is  pos- 

*^Me  to  establish,  especially  for  the  annual  species  which  exist  only  in 

germs  during  the  winter,  and  which  have  not,  like  trees  and  perennials, 

^  protect  their  trunks  and  branches  against  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

Thus  the  climates  of  London  and  Odessa,  which  resemble  one  another  so 

little  in  their  summers,  winters,  and  extremes  of  temperature,  are  never- 

*  Voyage  en  Scandinavie,  p.  89.  t  Giognaphle  Botanique  RaisonrUe,  p.  36. 
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thelesB  ibe  same  for  vegetable  species,  whose  development  commences 
seven  or  nine  degrees  above  zero,  and  wbich  require  the  same  sum  to 
of  heat  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Even  climates  so  distinct  as  those  of  Ed 
burgh  and  Moscow,  Stockholm  and  KSnigaberg,  London  and  Geneva,  m' 
produce  the  same  effects  on  plants  which,  starting  at  a  cert^o  degree 
the  thermometer,  require  the  same  quautity  of  beat  in  a  loDger  or  sbor 
space  of  time.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  areas  of  habitation  of  i 
species  have  the  most  various  outlines.  Wliile  on  the  side  of  the  Ko 
Pole  the  limits  of  the  common  columbine  (AquUegia  viUffarU)  and  i 
Campamda  eriitua  approach  very  nearly  the  course  of  the  isotben 
lines  of  Europe,  the  frontiers  of  other  zones  of  plants  traverse  the  contin 
in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  as  imposaible  to  find  the  least  appearai 
of  parallelism  in  them  as  in  the  lines  of  equal  temperature.  "We  n 
quote,  as  osamplea,  the  curves  descrihed  by  the  polar  limits  of  cert 
well-known  trees  and  shrubs— the  holly,  the  C/iamtBrops  fmmilU,  the  bee 


111  f^ar  ffJfMOyia'  n^iri^ 


tiiM  uMAirmal  tU'tbMia' 
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as\t,  and  jasmine.  Among  the  plants  of  Europe  there  are  even  some  whi 
limits  indicate  an  absolute  antagonism  between  the  climatal  conditit 
which  arc  necessary  to  tbem.  Thus  the  Daboecia  pdlifolia,  a  delic: 
plant  which  fears  the  oold  winters  and  hot  summers,  only  quits  the  Azoi 
with  their  moist  and  equable  climate,  to  venture  on  the  Atlantic  cos 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Ireland,  where  rains  are  abundant  and  i 
cold  is  tempered.  The  dwarf  almond,  on  the  contrary,  spreads  itself  fe 
lessly  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moantk 
across  the  Russian  steppes,  where  dry  and  very  cold  winters  succeed 
excessive  heat. 


AMOUXT  OF  BXAT  XSEDSD  BY  FLAJfTS.  3«3 

According  to  the  method  of  obeerving  tein|)eratares  first  iodicated  by 
Rctomnr,  and  snbseqnently  supported  by  Boaesmganlt,  Gasparin,  and 
partioalarly  by  Alphoase  de  CandoUc,  we  are  enabled  to  explaiu  the  sin- 
noritiee  which  the  limitB  of  vegetable  areas  present.  This  method,  based 
upon  ohservation,  consists  in  compating  the  "  amount  of  heat "  ncceSBary 
to  the  complete  development  of  each  plant — that  is  to  say,  in  calculating 
duly  the  degrees  of  average  heat  which  exceed  the  temperature  at  which 
Ibe  plant  baa  commenced  its  life  for  the  year,  and  reckoning  up  the  sum 
total  of  these  daily  heats.  Certain  plants  belonging  to  the  frigid  zone, 
vhich  can  germinate  and  expand  their  Jeav.cs  and  ripen  their  fruits  in  a 
kv  days  of  polar  summer,  are  satisfied  witli  a  sum  of  ninety  degrees. 


Aft  ttBtOpOin  of  Xal^ 
MM  ^  ~  ^ih»^K 
CO      -        ■        JfO^bmA, 

Fig.  US.— Folu  Limits  of  the  H0II7,  Aeb,  Beech,  und  cf  Cmmtn-ffx  Humftd. 

°*Hey,  which  of  all  the  cereals  advances  farthest  in  the  direction  of  the 
pole,  enters  its  period  of  growth  when  the  temperature  has  exceeded  at 
Intt  nine  or  ten  degrees,  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  maturity,  demands  a 
WmoflSOOdegrees,  whatever  may  be  the  average  of  the  seasons  it  passes 
Hirongh.  According  to  Seynes,  wheat  commences  vegetation  at  twelve 
degrees  above  zero,  and  receives  about  3600  degrees  till  the  time  of  har- 
'W,  which  varies  according  to  the  climates.  The  maize,  a  more  souther- 
ly plant,  requires  a  sum  of  4500  degrees,  and  its  starting-point  is  at  tho 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  tho  thermometer;  while  the  vine  demands  4850  de- 
grees, commencing  with  the  fiftieth  degree  of  the  scale.  Finally,  Alphonso 
de  Candolle  considers  that  the  date-tree  needs  a  total  heat  of  about  S200 
d^rees  before  it  can  ripen  its  fruit.*  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  of 
■  Giographie  Botanique  RaiiotalU,  p.  396. 


tliG  t€inperate  zone  can  support  cold  of  twCDty-eight  degrees,  twenty-Dine 
degrees,  or  even  thirty-aix  degrees,  without  their  vital  force  being  de- 
stroyed, but  none  can  germinate  or  grow  at  temperatnres  below  the  Ireez- 
iug-poiat.  In  the  mountains,  saxifrages  and  soldanellas  flourish  even  un- 
der the  snow ;  but  the  water  which  suppliea  their  roots  and  the  air  which 
luiTounds  their  stems  have  a  temperature  above  freeziag-poinL  The  re- 
Bcarclies  of  Alphonsc  de  CandoUe  show  that  the  growth  of  vegetable  spe- 
cies commences,  on  an  average,  at  forty-one  degrees  in  the  regions  of 
Western  Europe.  Still,  we  can  not  say  that  in  the  starting-point  of  the 
growth  of  each  plant  we  have  an  absolutely  fixed  limit  like  the  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  metals  begin  to  melt ;  it  is  probable  that,  according 


AA.  limits  polar  i^fiaAapeia,p^hlia 

Ple-ICT.— FoUrLlni[tior£MhBoliii»I<^DliauidarJini;^iiIiumna. 

to  their  vigor  and  their  various  surrounding  conditions,  certain  Individuals 
arc  quick  and  others  slow  to  spring  forth.  Besides,  under  climates  al- 
ways spring-like,  as  that  of  Madeira,  plants  only  commence  their  anDoal 
development  after  having  reposed  during  a  certain  period,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  renew  their  tissueB.  Thns  the  vines  of  Madeira  only  be^n 
to  vegetate  toward  the  end  of  March,  when  the  temperature  is  already 
64'4  degrees  centigrade;  though  during  all  the  winter  the  aven^  heat, 
which  does  not  descend  below  63"5  degrees,  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  develop  the  vine  and  cause  its  fruit  to  ripen.  In  the  same  way 
on  the  plateaux  of  tropical  conntrics,  where  a  perpetual  spring  is  enjoyed, 
the  plants  repose  during  the  winter  period ;  they  preserve  their  leaves,  but 
they  do  not  produce  new  ones ;  they  develop  flowers  and  fmit,  but  only 
those  of  which  the  buds  have  already  germinated  during  the  summer.* 
*  Earsten. 
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The  relative  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  various  countries  is  also  among 
the  principal  causes  of  the  limitation  of  the  areas  of  species :  a  too  rainy 
atmosphere  drowns  the  plant;  the  want  of  atrial  vapors  bums  it  up. 
Thus  many  plants  do  not  penetrate  into  the  dried-up  steppes  of  Russia, 
where  the  temperature  would  otherwise  be  favorable  to  them ;  others  can 
not  be  acclimatized  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  annual  quan- 
tity of  rain  is  enormous.  The  species  which  are  developed  in  these  moist 
coantries  have  a  charming  freshness :  the  aspect  of  the  trees  and  meadows 
shows  that  they  are  incessantly  watered  by  rain.  In  tropical  countries, 
where  the  annual  heat  is  always  sufficient  to  cause  the  plants  to  arrive  at 
matdrity,  it  is  the  influence  of  moisture  which  preponderates.  The  limits 
of  the  zone  of  rains  are  also  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  vegetation. 

Light,  as  well  as  heat,  is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  vege- 
table life.  Alphonse  de  Candollc  has  ascertained  by  direct  experiments 
that  of  two  plants  sown  on  the  same  day,  that  which  is  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays  is  contented  with  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  to  develop  and 
-  ripen.  It  is  thus  to  the  greater  intensity  of  light  that  a  number  of 
mountain  species  owe  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  their  brilliancy,  and 
the  relatively  large  size  of  their  flowers.  On  all  the  mountain  tops  of  the 
sonth  of  Europe  the  Alpine  plants,  in  order  to  grow  and  come  to  matu- 
rity, are  satisfied  with  a  much  less  amount  of  heat  than  the  species  inhab- 
iting the  plains  situated  at  a  great  distance  to  the  north.* 

Another  fact  much  less  studied,  but  perhaps  not  less  important  than 
that  of  heat,  contributes  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  plants;  this  is  the 
chemical  power  of  the  solar  rays.  It  would  be  quite  natural  to  think 
that  this  power  increased  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone  propor- 
tionally to  the  force  of  the  sun ;  however,  judging  from  several  photog- 
raphers who  w^ere.  not  able  to  obtain  their  proofs  so  easily  under  tlie 
dazzlin^i:  sunrn]cht  of  South  America  as  in  the  chan^ceable  climate  of  £n- 
gland,  it  was,  till  quite  recently,  doubted  whether  the  chemical  power  of 
these  rays  increased  in  the  direction  of  the  equator.  At  lengtli  Mr. 
Thorpe  has  removed  these  doubts  by  observations  made  at  Para,  on  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  River  Amazon.  The  averages  of  chemical  intensity 
are  from  seven  to  thirty-four  times  greater  at  Para  than  at  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory ;  but  while  in  England  this  intensity  slowly  increases  and  di- 
minishes each  day  without  abrupt  transitions,  under  the  tropics  it  changes 
in  the  most  sudden  manner  in  the  rainy  season.  When  the  showers  ac- 
companied by  electrical  discharges  fall  all  at  once  from  the  sky,  the  chem- 
ical intensity  ceases  completely,  and  then  acts  again  with  great  force  as 
soon  as  the  storm  has  spent  itselff 

Under  temperate  climates  abrupt  variations  of  chemical  light  are  less 

frequent  than  in  tropical  countries ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  much  strong- 

'  er  than  the  variations  of  heat.    In  fact,  from  the  month  of  December  to 

the  month  of  June,  differences  from  one  to  twenty  have  been  ascertained 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  Geographie  Botaniqtte  Raisonie,  p.  310,  and  fbUowing. 
t  Roscoe,  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
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in  England  and  Germany  in  the  activity  of  the  luminous  rays.  This  i^  be- 
cause the  influence  of  these  rays  does  not  only  depend  on  the  positiox^  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  it  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  isz&na- 
merable  changes  which  are  effected  in  the  atmospheric  ocean.  Thus  the 
whitish  clouds  which  veil  the  sky  like  light  draperies,  give  a  greater  cbcm- 
ical  force  to  light,  and  the  effects  make  then^selves  immediately  felt  njxm 
nature ;  but  if  the  clouds  thicken,  and  interpose  themselves  in  black  mass- 
es between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  then  the  action  of  the  luminous  rays 
immediately  decreases,  and  a  sudden  ebb  succeeds  to  the  full  tide  of  vital 
force  which  was  distributed  from  the  sky.* 

With  the  peiturbations  in  climate  which  produce  the  incessant  altera- 
tion of  clouds,  fogs,  and  invisible  vapors,  we  must  include  the  changes 
caused  by  the  myriads  of  grains  of  dust  and  floating  germs,  and  by  all 
the  emanations  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia  which  escape 
from  the  earth  and  disturb  the  purity  of  the  air.     It  is  thus  very  difficalt, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  indicate  approximately,  even  for  the 
best-known  countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  relative  value  of  the  chem- 
ical action  exercised  on  an  average  during  the  year  by  solar  rays.   It 
would  be  still  more  diflicult  to  trace  on  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
isochemical  lines  analogous  to  the  isothermal  lines.    This  is  a  conquest 
of  science  reserved  for  future  observers.    Nevertheless,  the  researdies  of 
Messrs.  Bunsen,  Roscoe,  and  other  savants  have  already  proved  that  the 
power  {Vactinite)  of  the  solar  rays  is  subject  to  greater  modifications  than 
the  heat ;  the  lines  of  equal  chemical  climate  must  consequently  much  ex- 
ceed the  lines  of  equal  temperature  in  their  curves  and  abrupt  windings 
If  there  are  no  chemical  winds  like  moist  and  warm  winds,  it  is  precifl^'y 
these  latter  which  incessantly  modify  those  changing  masses  of  vapor  i^      | 
the  atmosphere  which  alteraately  diminish  and  increase  the  force  of  th^ 
sun's  rays. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  floras  of  two  neighbor^ 
ing  countnes  the  temperature  of  which  is  visibly  the  same,  may  perbap^ 
be  explained  by  the  enormous  influence  which  the  state  of  the  sky  exe^ 
ciscs.    Thus  flowering  shrubs  do  not  grow  in  the  F&roe  Islands,  and  we 
only  see  brush-wood  and  meagre  bushes  there,  although  the  temperature 
is  only  one  degree  below  that  of  Carlisle,  in  England,  where  we  have  fine 
forest  vegetation.    In  fact,  if  the  heat  is  the  same,  the  light  is  very  differ- 
ent.   The  sun's  rays  which  penetrate  the  mists  of  England  are  in  great 
part  absorbed  by  the  thick  fogs  of  the  Y^toq  Islands,  which  the  ancient 
navigator  Pytheas  believed  to  be  a  sort  of  ^'marine  lungs,''  where  air,  wa- 
ter, and  mud  were  confusedly  mingled.    Perhaps,  too,  it  is  to  a  greater 
chemical  and  luminous  force  developed  during  the  long  days  that  we 
should  attribute  the  singular  rapidity  with  which  the  plants  of  the  north 
shake  off  their  winter  sleep  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  invasion  of  spring. 
In  a  few  days  all  the  trees  are  covered  with  buds  and  leaves,  while  months 
elapse,  in  more  southerly  latitudes,  between  the  budding  forth  of  the  dif- 

*  Rod.  Radan,  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy  Ist  November,  1866. 
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}rent  species.  Not  only  do  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  north,  but  those 
Iso  which  are  acclimatized  in  these  regions,  open  their  buds  much  sooner 
lan  might  be  expected  according  to  the  habits  of  these  plants  in  south- 
n  countries.  At  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tde,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  budding  of  the  birch-tree,  the  first 
^8  of  spring-tide  life,  precedes  that  of  the  lime-tree  by  five  days,  and 
e  flowering  of  the  common  AWiemiUa  by  only  eighteen  days ;  while  at 
-eslan,  situated  eight  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  the  intervals  are  re- 
ectively  fifteen  and  fifty-one  days.*  "The  farther  we  advance  to  the 
Tth,*'  says  Alphonse  de  CandoUe, "  the  more  does  light  replace  warmth 
utility." 

Thus  we  see  the  questions  relating  to  the  natural  areas  of  plants  are 
Mt  complicated,  and  that  it  is  not  without  very  long  and  patient  study 
at  botanists  are  able  to  determine  precisely  what  arc  the  natural  history 
A  distribution  of  each  plant,  and  what  are  the  manifold  causes  which 
rest  its  extension  beyond  certain  limits.  Xot  only  must  we  take  into 
coimt  the  alterations  of  temperature,  light,  and  of  the  chemical  power 
the  solar  rays,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  estimate  the  effect  of  all  mete- 
10  phenomena,  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  dryness  and  moisture,  of 
Dg  rains  and  passing  showers,  of  exposure,  of  different  altitudes  and  of 
equalities  of  the  ground.  Besides  all  these  conditions  of  the  climatal  cir- 
imatances,  it  is  necessary  also  to  know  what  is  the  vitality  belonging  to 
le  plant  itself,  what  its  power  of  distribution  over  the  earth,  and  the 
;rength  of  its  resistance  to  the  destructive  agents  which  surround  it.  It 
also  important  to  know  the  former  distribution  of  continents  and  seas 
t  geological  times,  so  as  to  learn  what  obstacles,  such  as  arms  of  the 
ia  or  chains  of  mountihins,  may  have  arrested  the  distribution  of  certain 
lants  over  more  extended  areas.  Each  plant  has  its  separate  history,  its 
^uliar  characters  and  geographical  distribution;  and  thus  it  is  to  the 
treme  diversity  of  the  conditions  of  existence  that  we  owe  the  wonder- 
t  variety  which  is  presented  by  the  grouping  of  species  on  the  surface 
the  globe. 

*  Aaton  von  Etzel,  die  Ost  See,  p.  239. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

PARTICULAR  HABITATS  OP  SPECIES.  —  SALT-WATER  AKD  FRESH- WATER 
PLANTS. — LITTORAL  SPECIES. — PARASITES. — ^TERRESTRIAL  'sPECIES. — IX- 
FLUENCE  OP  THE  SOIL  ON  VEGETATION. — PLANTS  ASSOCIATED  TOGETH- 
ER.— SEA- WEED. — EXTENT  OP '  AREAS. 

Most  plants  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  space  circumscribed  by 
the  general  limits  which  climate  has  traced  for  their  habitation.  This  i 
because,  according  to  their  nature,  certain  special  physical  conditions  ai 
also  necessary  to  them,  without  which  germination  and  growth  are  impoi 
sible.  Thus,  to  cite  the  most  striking  example,  the  aquatic  vegetation 
composed  of  species  quite  different  from  those  which  grow  on  dry  laiw 
Excepting  in  the  undecided  zone  alternately  covered  and  laid  bare  ag^^n 
by  the  waters,  and  where  plants  called  amphibious  are  developed,  the  Xr^^ro 
floras  are  absolutely  distinct.  If  it  be  true,  as  certain  botanists  thic^l^* 
that  some  kinds  of  marine  algae  produce  terrestrial  plants  of  the  mixs^' 
room  tribe,  the  germinative  power  would  in  this  case  only  exercise  i^^ 
force  to  transform  completely  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  plan^ 

The  contrast  of  the  floras  is  scarcely  less  absolute  between  fresh  an^ 
salt  water  than  between  the  seas  and  the  continents.  The  ocean  has  i^^ 
special  plants,  some  floating  freely  over  the  waves  like  the  sargasso^  ^^ 
"  grapes  of  the  tropics,"  others  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  ledges  of  tli^ 
shore.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  of  fresh-water  have  also  their  pat^**^ 
ular  species  —  potamogetons,  swaying  like  long  ftair  at  the  will  of  t-n^ 
current ;  water-lilies,  spreading  their  broad  leaves  of  an  emerald  g^'^^ 
over  the  transparent  water;  innumerable  confervae,  forming  a  continue 
layer  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  resembling  fV*^  - 
afar  the  surface  of  a  meadow.  The  plants  which  flourish  equally  in  f^^^^^ 
and  in  salt  water  are  very  few,  and  usually  are  only  met  with  in  the  e 
aries  of  rivers  where  the  tide  ascends,  and  where  the  mingling  of  the 
ters  takes  place.  As  to  the  turbaries,  they  are  entirely  composed  C^*- 
particular  set  of  plants  which  press  against  each  other,  and  contain  '^ 
ter  in  their  interstices  as  in  an  immense  sponge.*  The  vegetation  of  ^ 
shores  themselves  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts,  accord^ 
as  they  surround  fresh-waters  or  seas  saturated  with  saline  substanc?^ 
Thus  the  deposits  of  the  ocean,  the  sand  or  clay  of  which  is  stron 
charged  with  sea-salt,  produce  in  abundance  sassify,  samphire,  thrill,  a^ 
other  plants  generally  of  a  somewhat  dull  appearance,  which  give  a  sp 
cial  physiognomy  to  the  shores.  In  the  interior  of  continents  a  simile 
flora  is  only  found  around  salt  lakes  and  in  districts  where  springs  of  salt* 
water  rise  from  the  earth ;  it  is  indeed  the  sight  of  these  plants  which 
has  often  urged  miners  to  pierce  the  soil,  so  as  to  discover  there  banks  of 

*  Tee  T/.e  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Lcikes  amdMarskeM^ 
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ock-salt  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  ground.  Other  kinds  of  plants  seem 
require  not  the  sea-salt  but  the  vapors  which  escape  from  it.  Such  is 
tibe  case  with  one  of  the  most  charming  heaths,  Erica  sylvatica,  which 
STOWS  in  the  low  plains  around  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
I^»^orth  Sea,  the  Channel,  the  l^ay  of  Biscay,  and  which  is  found  also  on  tho 
ooasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  without  ever  having  been  met  with  at  more 
'^lian  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  atmosphere  possesses  its  special  vegetation,  as  well  as  the  waters. 
O^ortaiu  plants  demand  from  the  earth  simply  a  support,  and  draw  from 
t^Yie  air  all  the  nourishment  they  require.     Multitudes  of  other  species 
Tiever  grow  on  the  bare  earth,  but  fix  themselves  on  the  hidden  roots, 
stems,  or  branches  of  other  plants,  which  serve  as  a  nourishing  soil  to 
trliem.     Lianas  of  all  sorts,  orchids,  passion-flowers,  bignonias,  euphorbias, 
apocyneas,  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens,  group  themselves  thus  into  aerial 
forests,  and,  mixing  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  which  bear  them,  adorn 
"tliein  variously  with  garlands,  bouquets,  tufts  of  verdure  or  flowers.    Upon 
these  parasites  other  parasites  live ;  and  in  certain  tropical  forests,  where 
each  tree  is  a  whole  world  of  plants,  the  foliage  of  the  interlacing  vege- 
tations presents  such  a  confusion  of  forms  that  the  eye  of  a  most  expe- 
rienced botanist  alone  is  capable  of  distinguishing  them. 

Finally,  even  the  interior  of  the  soil  has  its  particular  flora,  composed 
of  truffles  and  other  cryptogams,  which  only  receive  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  through  the  fissures  of  the  earth.  Grottoes,  too,  to  the  very 
end  of  their  labyrinths,  have  plants  which  shun  the  light,  and  in  the  for- 
ests certain  species  of  vegetables,  almost  always  white  or  pale-colored, 
hide  themselves  in  the  shadow  at  tho  foot  of  the  great  trees,  and  raise 
their  delicate  stems  above  the  carpet  of  moss  and  dry  leaves. 

Among  the  much  more  numerous  plants  which  bury  their  roots  in  the 
ground  and  wave  their  leaves  in  the  open  air,  there  are  some  which  prefer 
a  sandy  soil ;  others  grow  best  in  a  limestone  country ;  others  again  on 
gravel,  stiff  clay,  or  in  the  fissures  of  granite.  Some  botanists  have  even 
attempted  to  class  plants  according  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil  they  affect.  It  is  certain  that  many  kinds,  even  w  ithout  counting 
those  which  grow  on  salt  lands,  are  met  with  exclusively  on  their  favor- 
ite soil.  The  chestnut,  the  purple  foxglove,  and  the  common  broom  de- 
light in  a  siliceous  soil ;  the  Carex  arenaria^  and  other  ordinary  plants  of 
dunes,  and,  under  tropical  climates,  the  cinnamon-tree,  require  almost  pure 
sand ;  limestones  have  also  their  species,  which  do  not  thrive  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  so  much  on  account  of  the  substan- 
ces which  they  contain,  but  rather  because  of  their  physical  properties, 
such  as  hardness,  density,  and  porosity,  that  these  different  soils  nourish 
particular  species  of  plants.  If  the  composition  of  the  rock  i*emain  the 
same,  but  become  at  the  same  time  more  disintegrated,  allowing  the  outer 
air  and  moisture  to  penetrate  more  readily,  the  vegetation  will  instantly 
change,  and  we  shall  see  species  appear  on  the  chalk  or  clay  that  we  might 
only  expect  to  find  on  sand.    Thus,  when  the  botanist  leaves  a  country 
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where,  iu  consequence  of  the  resemblance  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
soil,  the  same  rocks  are  always  covered  with  the  same  vegetable  carpet, 
he  perceives  with  astonishment  that  species  forsake  the  soil  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  to  them.    Of  forty-three  plants  which  Wahlenberg 
had  only  observed  on  the  chalk  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  he  found 
twenty-two  on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Switzerland  and  Lapland.    Similar- 
ly, of  sixty-seven  species  which  in  Switzerland  exclusively  grow  on  calca- 
reous ground,  thirty-six  are  found  in  the  surrounding  countries  on  soil^ 
the  chemical  composition  of  w*hich  is  quite  different ;  and  one  might  be^ 
lieve  that  further  researches  would  result  in  reducing  still  more  the  num — 
ber  of  plants  which  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  one  kindr  of  soil*    Besides.^ 
as  M.  Theodore  de  Sausaure  has  proved,  the  tissue  of  many  plants  seizes 
hold  indifferently  of  the  most  abundant  and  most  soluble  substance  whichm 
is  found  round  the  roots :  the  ashes  of  the  Norwegian  fir  are  not  of  thts- 
same  composition  as'those  of  the  fir-tree  of  the  Jura. 

Not  only  do  species  of  plants  know  how  to  choose  the  soil  that  best# 
aids  their  growth,  but  they  also  seem  to  exercise  a  kind  of  discriminatioim 
in  their  associations  with  other  plants ;  either  it  is  that  they  demand  ex- 
actly the  same  physical  conditions  of  soil,  or  else  that  they  seek  a  shelter* 
Without  speaking  of  the  parasites  which  have  no  independent  life,  a  num- 
ber of  "  social "  species  are  always  near  together,  and,  by  the  harmony  of 
their  grouping,  impart  some  sweetness  and  friendliness  to  nature.     Thus 
the  approach  to  a  forest  is  announced  to  the  traveler  by  little  plants  and 
shrubs  which  do  not  grow  in  the  open  country ;  the  gay  colors  of  blue 
corn-flowers  and  poppies  are  always  mingled,  at  least  in  Western  Europe, 
with  the  light  eara  of  corn;  herbs  that  agriculturists  qualify  as  "  weeds" 
associate  themselves  invariably  with  the  crops  in  our  fields;  plantains  and 
potentillas  grow  together  on  the  road-side,  and,  so  to  say,  under  the  very 
feet  of  men ;  the  chalets  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ai*e  surrounded  with 
nettles  and  docks  wliich  rise  in  tuffs  above  the  short  grass  of  the  pastures. 
Finally,  the  grassy  steppes,  American  pi-airies,  savannas,  or  pampas,  are 
nothing  else  than  immense  colonies  of  social  plants.    By  contrast,  the  des- 
erts, with  their  burning  soil,  often  present  over  vast  areas  only  the  mea- 
gre verdure  of  a  single  species  of  plant.    Thus  the  clay  of  the  plateau  of 
Utah  only  allows  the  roots  of  an  artemisia  to  penetrate  into  its  fissures, 
and  over  a  great  part  of  their  surface  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and  Ar- 
izona have,  as  their  sole  vegetation,  only  the  gloomy  and  fantastic  cande- 
labra of  the  giant  taper.f 

The  ocean,  like  the  earth,  has  its  monotonous  tracts  of  plants ;  there  are 
whole  fields  of  sargasso  {Fucus  natans)^  which  are  found  in  the  centre  of 
several  maritime  basins,  and  notably  in  the  immense  triangular  space  com- 
prised between  the  Antilles,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  group  of  the  Azores,  and 
the  archipelago  of  Cape  Verd.  Columbus  crossed  these  parts  filled  with 
marine  plants ;  and  for  his  companions  it  was  not  the  least  among  their 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Ch.  Martins. 
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terrors  to  see  these  long  mnnera  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  ship, 
and  made  the  nnfathomable  sea  appear  like  an  immense  marsh.  Inter- 
laced in  floating  islands  and  islets  which  follow  each  other  in  intcrmina- 
Ue  processions,  these  plants  change  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  certain 
-places  to  a  kind  of  meadow  of  a  greenish-yellow  or  rast-color ;  the  waves 
Taise  these  masses  in  long  undulations,  and  surround  them  with  borders 
of  foam ;  fish  sport  by  hundreds  under  this  vegetation,  which  shelters 
them  from  the  sun ;  myriads  of  little  animals— crabs,  shrimps,  serpulsB, 
and  shells,  run,  climb,  and  incrust  themselves  on  the  interlacing  stems  of 
these  migratory  forests,  and  traverse  with  them  the  extent  of  the  seas. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  floating  weed  of  the  Atlantic  had 
been  detached  by  the  breakers  from  the  shores  of  the  Antilles  and  Flor- 
ida, and  then  carried  hundreds  of  leagues  from  land  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
AH  these  masses,  borne  along  the  course  of  the  watei*s,  would  be  at  last 
united,  as  in  the  centre  of  an  eddy,  in  the  space  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  great  circular  tourbillon  of  the  North  Atlantic.  This  notion  was 
not  correct ;  the  fuci  of  the  ocean  originate  and  are  developed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  watera.  Neither  roots  nor  the  least  indications  of  bulbs  can 
ever  be  discovered  in  them  which  could  have  clung  to  the  earth,  and 
which  the  waves  might  have  torn  away.  Each  stem  is  abruptly  termina- 
ted at  its  lower  exti^mity  by  a  kind  of  cicatrice,  and  is  evidently  only  a 
detached  branch  of  another  plant ;  vesicles  full  of  air,  which  have  given 
this  fucns  the  name  of  the  ^*  tropical  grape,''  serve  as  floats  to  sustain  it 
on  the  water,  while  hundreds  of  foliaceous  membranes  rise  vertically 
above  every  islet  of  the  weed,  so  as  to  absorb  the  quantity  of  air  which 
these  organisms  require  in  order  to  grow  and  propagate  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  all  these  meadows  of  sea-weed  circulate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  winds  in  the  eddy  formed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  tlie  equato- 
rial current ;  but  instead  of  having  been  brought  by  these  marine  rivers, 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  arrested  by  them,  and  accumulate  in  rows  along 
their  inner  shores.  Only  a  small  number  of  plants  penetrate  into  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  channels  between  the  islands.  The 
sea  of  weed  properly  so  called  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  comprised  be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west,  from  the  forty^fifth  to  the  seventy-fifth  degree  of 
longitude.  In  this  immense  space  the  weed  constitutes  two  separate 
masses,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  bent  toward  the  north, 
and  thrust  back  to  the  right  and  left  the  meadows  of  sea-weed.  We  can 
venture  to  estimate  the  surface  of  this  sea  of  weed  at  more  than  four  thou- 
sand square  miles ;  in  the  other  oceans,  the  North  and  South  Pacific,  and 
South  Atlantic,  it  covers  enormous  surfaces.  If  ever  the  agriculturists  of 
Europe  and  America  put  into  execution  the  idea  of  M.  Leps,  who  proposes 
to  load  ships  with  this  weed,  they  would  be  able  to  provide  themselves 
amply  with  this  manure  for  the  improvement  of  their  crops.* 

*  Leps,  Annates  HydrographiqueSy  1857,  fourth  tenn ;  Bulletin  de  la  SociSU  de  Geographie, 
Septemb^,  1865,LaTerri^re. 
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It  appears,  from  the  numerous  comparative  studies  of  Alpbonse  de  Can- 
dolle,  that  the  general  form  of  the  area  occupied  by  each  plant  is  that  of 
an  ellipse  a  little  elongated  from  east  to  west,  under  the  temperate,  and 
from  north  to  south  under  the  tropical  latitudes.  This  natural  aiTange- 
ment  is  easily  understood,  for  in  the  various  zones  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  ellipse  ought  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  climate  presents 
most  equality  over  a  more  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  area  occupied  by  the  species  is  the  more  extensive  the  simpler 
their  organization  is,  and  that  they  likewise  seem  to  possess  a  greater  an- 
tiquity. Thus  the  cryptogams,  which  are  the  least  developed  plants,  oc- 
cupy the  largest  surface.  In  the  same  way  marine  species  have  an  aver- 
age area  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  species ;  herbaceous 
plants  occupy  a  more  considerable  area  than  trees ;  and  finally,  the  an- 
nual phanerogams  have  a  country  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  perennial 
and  woody  phanerogams.  "  The  area  of  plants  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  complication  of  their  structure."  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that 
from  logical  causes,  probably  anterior  to  the  present  state  of  the  globe, 
the  average  area  of  species  diminishes  gradually  from  the  Arctic  Pole  in 
a  southerly  direction. 

No  kind  of  flowering  plant,  not  even  the  nettle  and  purslane,  the  most 
faithful  of  the  companions  of  man,  inhabit  the  entir^ earth.  Only  eight- 
een species  are  reckoned  which  show  themselves  at  the  same  time  on 
half  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  the  total  number  of  known  plants,  which 
each  occupy  a  third  of  the  globe,  is  only  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plants  which  botanists  have  never 
discovered  except  in  a  single  ravine  or  on  an  isolated  promontory.  The 
many  islands  scattered  in  the  ocean — St.  Helena,  Tristram  d'Acunha,  Juan 
Fernandez,  Madeira,  and  the  Galapagos — possess  the  greater  pai*t  of  these 
solitary  plants  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  there  are  also  parts  of  the 
continent  where  the  species  have  their  whole  domain — a  district  of  a  few 
leagues  or  acres — which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  continental  island. 
As  to  the  general  superficial  extent  of  the  areas,  it  would  be,  according  to 
Alphonse  de  Candolle,  about  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth^s 
surface — that  is  to  say,  nearly  180,000  square  miles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTRAST  OP  THE  FLORAS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD. — IN- 
SULAR AND  CONTINENTAL  FLORAS. — INCREASING  RICHNESS  OF  VEGETA- 
TION  IN  THE   DIRECTION  FROM  THE   POLES  TO  THE   EQUATOR. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  continents  themselves,  like  the  more  re- 
stricted areas,  present  remarkable  contrasts  between  their  floras.  Thus, 
taking  their  disproportions  as  to  extent  into  account,  the  New  World  ap- 
pears to  be  much  richer  in  species  than  the  Old.  This  fact  is  explained 
by  the  general  disposition  of  the  two  Americas,  and  its  chains  of  mount- 
ains almost  all  running  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  position  of  the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras,  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  the  AUeghanies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
Coast  Range  of  California,  it  is  found  that  under  each  latitude  the  most 
various  climates  succeed  each  other  on  the  opposite  slopes,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, different  species  arc  developed  in  each  of  these  distinct  climates. 
In  the  Old  World  ft  is  not  thus,  for  most  of  the  mountain  chains  —  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  Mount  Taurus,  the  Hima- 
layas, the  Karakorum,  the  Kuenlun,  stretch  in  a  direction  from  west  to 
east,  and  consequently  the  climates  and  floras  are  not  modified  in  the 
same  direction,  but  by  very  gradual  transitions.  On  the  other  hand,  Af 
rica,  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  mass  under 
the  torrid  zone,  is  relatively  less  rich  than  the  other  continents  in  species 
of  plants.  This  is  explained  by  the  general  uniformity  of  the  country,  the 
few  high  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  very  slight  moisture  of  its  winds. 
But  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  English  colony  of  the  Cape,  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  plants. 

Another  contrast  has  been  pointed  out  by. several  botanists — that  of 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  insular,  compared  to  the  continental  floras. 
But  this  question  is  disputed,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  observations  does 
not  allow  us  yet  to  decide  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  large 
islands,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Sicily,  Cuba,  and  Ceylon,  have  types  of  veg- 
etation entirely  analogous  to  those  of  the  neighboring  continents ;  and 
similarly,  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Spitzbergen  have  as  many  species  in  pro- 
portion as  the  larger  countries  lying  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  pole. 
The  archipelago  of  Cape  Verd,  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores 
have,  on  the  contrary,  from  three  to  five  hundred  species  less  than  are 
found  on  the  same  continental  extent.  Mauritius  and  Reunion  have  also 
a  relatively  small  number  of  indigenous  plants ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  to 
think,  with  M.  de  Candolle,  that  the  poverty  of  these  islands  proceeds  in 
great  part  from  their  long  isolation  in  the  open  sea. 

The  principal  fact  in  the  distribution  of  plants-  over  the  surface  of  the 
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globe  is«tbc  increasing  richness  of  the  floras  in  the  direction  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator.  Thus  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  the  best  explored 
of  the  countries  of  the  frigid  zone,  has  only  ninety  species ;  while  on  an 
equal  surface  Silesia  has  1300,  Switzerland  2400,  and  Sicily,  mucli  less  in 
extent,  possesses  2650.*  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries  of  the  tropical 
zone  exceptions  have  been  ascertained  to  this  law  of  the  augmentation  of 
species  toward  the  equator,  but  all  these  exceptions  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  soil  and  local  climates.  The  Sahara  has  certainly  a  flora  much 
less  rich  in  proportion  than  that  of  Southern  Europe ;  but  then  what  a 
difference  there  is  between  these  two  regions  in  regard  to  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  surface ! .  If  Egypt  has  only  1000  plants,  while  Great 
Britain,  situated  much  more  to  the  north,  presents  on  an  equal  extent 
1480,  it  is  because  the* Valley. of  the  Nile  is  only  a  narrow  alluvial  land, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  sand,  and  on  the  other  by  rocks  destitute  of 
moisture.  Without  being  deceived  by  the  relative  poverty  of  the  Egyp- 
tian vegetation,  even  the  Greeks  asserted  that  the  number  of  plants  in- 
creased more  and  more  toward  the  south ;  they  even  added  this  fanciful 
detail,  that  in  the  burning  countries  of  the  south  the  ground  sank  under 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  trees  that  it  supported.! 

linger  has  proposed  to  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  different 
zones  of  vegetation,  succeeding  each  other  symmetrically  from  the  two 
poles  to  the  equator.  The  northern  polar  zone,  to  wliich  a  still  unknown 
southern  pole  corresponds,  comprehends  the  icy  archipelago  of  America, 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Northern  Siberia.  Forests  are  entirely  want- 
ing" there ;  thus,  as  Linnaeus  says,  the  lichens,  "  the  lowest  of  the  vegeta- 
bles, cover  the  last  land."  To  the  south  of  this  extends  the  larctic  zone, 
where  the  first  trees  and  the  first  crops  show  themselves.  Next  comes 
the  sub-arctic  zone  of  British  North  America,  Iceland,  and  Northern  Rus- 
sia, characterized  by  peat-bogs,  toundras,  and  forests  of  pines,  fir,  larch, 
and  birch  trees.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  the  southern  limi^  of  which  is 
found  near  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  also  presents  regions  of  peat- 
moss and  forests ;  but  it  is  also  the  especial  country  for  meadows,  and  its 
woo^s  are  composed  of  the  most  varied  species.  In  the  warm  temperate 
zone  the  meadows  become  rarer,  while  the  arborescent  species  gain  still 
more  in  splendor  and  brilliancy.  The  palm-trees  and  bananas  make  their 
appearance  in  the  sub-tropical  zone ;  but  it  is  in  the  tropics  and  at  the 
equator  that  vegetation  is  developed  in  all  its  marvelous  richness.  To 
the  south  of  the  equinoctial  line  the  floras  succeed  each  other  in  inverse 
order  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  But,  as  we  can  underatand,  these  divisions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  arbitrary,  and  in  nature  the  transitions  are  effected 
from  zone  to  zone  in  a  generally  imperceptible  manner.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  one  of  the  most  clearly-defined  zones  is  exactly  cut  in  two 
by  a  vast  maritime  basin.  This  is  the  vegetable  zone  which  surrounds 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.    The 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle,  GeograpMe  Botanique  Rauonnie,  p.  1287. 
t  Carl  Bitter,  Geachichte  der  Erdhmde, 
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Fig.  103 The  Mcdttcrranean  Fkru. 

Mediterrauonn  flom  is  thus  a  oiirrow  circnlnr  band,  developed  over  a  lin- 
ear extent  of  more  tban  6000  miles. 

Owing  to  the  diversities  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  differences  of  tem- 
peratni'e  and  climate,  owing  also  to  those  secular  displacements  of  conti- 
Dents  vhich  result  in  an  equal  displacing  of  floras,  all  countries  are  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  by  a  characteristic  vegetation.  Scandinavia 
has  its  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  England  has  its  oaks  and  its  meadowfi, 
the  north  of  Germany  has  its  lime-trees,  Russia  its  birch-trees,  France  its 
elms  and  beeches.  We  can  not  think  of  even  the  Vosges  or  the  Black 
Forest  withftut  recollecting  those  long  slopes  covered  with  firs;  and 
vhen  we  dream  of  the  Alps,  we  always  sec  them  in  our  memory  with 
their  clumps  of  walnut  or  chestnut  trees,  their  forests  of  larches,  their 
rhododendrons  and  their  gentians.  In  the  same  way  we  can  not  imagine 
the  beautiful  country  of  Italy  without  olive-trees,  cypresses,  and  maritiiDe 
pines.  The  terrible  monotony  of  the  Sahara  is  relieved  by  fresh  oases  of 
date-trees,  and  toward  the  sOutheiTi  extremity  of  the  continent,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  harsh  contours  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
enlivened  by  their  carpet  of  heaths  and  many-colored  flowers.  The  Uni- 
ted States  have  their  trees  with  marvelous  autumn  tints,  where  all  shades 
are  fonnd  at  the  same  time,  from  the  most  dazzling  purple  to  the  darkest 
green.  The  contrast  is  great  between  these  forests,  with  varied  colors, 
and  the  untform  extent  of  the  prairies  on  the  west,  or  the  deserts  of  Xew 
Slexico,  scattered  over  with  cactuses.  In  South  America,  the  forests  of 
arancarias  of  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  the  Brazilian  Plateau  do  not  pre- 
sent a  leas  striking  contrast  with  the  pampas  and  their  vegetation,  so  rich 
in  leguminous  plants.    At  the  other  extremity  of  the  world,  the  Austra- 
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lian  flora  contrasts  with  that  of  the  whole  world  by  the  antique  appear- 
ance of  its  eucalyptus  and  its  Casuarinaceae^  dating,  perhaps,  from  the  Ju- 
rassic epoch.  The  species  of  New  Zealand  are  distinguished  also  by  theii" 
general  facies  from  that  of  all  the  continents.  Nowhere  else  do  we  sei^ 
so  great  a  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  compared  with  annual  plants  j. 
nowhere^do  the  cryptogams  present  such  a  variety  of  forms.  Meadows 
are  wanting,  but  the  ferns  grow  in  immense  forests,  as  at  the  epoch  of  thi3 
coal  formation.  The  succession  of  terrestrial  ages  which  the  geologists 
seek  in  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  which  they  estimate  at  millions  of 
centuries,  the  botanists  may  see  in  summary  at  the  present  epoch  by  trav- 
ersing the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  floras  of  the  past  periods,  stored  ii» 
the  strata  of  Western  Europe  as  in  an  immense  charnel-house,  still  live, 
more  or  less  modified,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

Virgin  forests,  where  man  has  scarce  ever  penetrated,  save  to  make  a- 
few  paths,  are  among  the  grandest  spectacles  of  nature.     Those  of  cold, 
countries,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  conifercB  with  straight  trunks- 
and  dark  foliage,  have  something  solemn  and  august  in  their  appearance^ 
The  mighty  shafts  of  the  trees  are  planted  regularly,  like  the  pillars  of  ac*. 
immense  edifice,  and  in  the  distance  appear  in  mysterious  avenues.     Th^ 
branches,  widely  spread  and  laden  with  grayish  moss  and  lichens,  only^ 
allow  a  dififuscd  light  to  pass  through  their  boughs,  spreading  as  they  dc^ 
symmetrically  under  the  vault  of  thick  verdure.     A  few  knotted  root^ 
here  and  there  peep  from  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  fallen  leaver- 
and  sown  with  modest  plants,  some  clustering  at  the  foot  of  the  trunks^ 
others  grouped  in  masses  in  the  open  spaces.     Nothing  from  without  })en-^ 
etrates  mto  this  retired  world,  excepting  it  be  a  ray  of  sunlight  darting- ' 
like  an  arrow  between  two  boughs,  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the 
branches. 

The  great  tropical  forests  have  quite  another  character,  and  strike  us 
especially  by  their  magnificence,  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation,  and 
the  variety  of  their  species.  It  is  not  so  majestic  and  regular  as  a  forest 
of  firs  or  larches ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  verdure,  an  accumulation  of  interlacing 
foliage,  where  the  eye  vainly  seeks  to  distinguish  the  innumerable  vege- 
table forms.  Above  the  large  tufted  tree-tops  others  are  perceived,  and 
palm-trees  rise,  united  to  each  other  by  an  inextricable  net-work  of  li- 
anas; broken  boughs,  suspended  by  almost  invisible  cordage,  swing  in 
space;  the  pandanus  spring  like  rockets  of  verdure  from  the  confusion 
of  branches  and  leaves  of  every  variety,  which  are  disposed  in  plumes, 
fans,  bouquets,  and  garlands ;  orchids  expand  their  strange  flowers  in  the 
air ;  trees  which  have  fallen  from  age  disappear  under  the  mass  of  flow- 
ers, and  the  greater  part  of  those  still  upright  are  themselves  surround- 
ed as  with  a  new  bark,  by  spiral  stems  of  parasites  with  elegant  foliage. 
While  in  the  forests  of  the  north  all  the  trees  resemble  each  other,  and 
yet  grow  isolated,  like  the  independent  citizens  of  a  free  people,  the  innu- 
merable species  of  the  tropical  forest,  so  different  from  each  other  in  di- 
mension, form,  and  color,  seem  to  be  mingled  in  one  and  the  same  mass 
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of  vegetatioD,  the  tree  has,  so  to  speak,  lost  its  individuality  in  the  life  of 
the  whole.  An  oak  of  the  temperate  ^one  spreading  its  boughs  with  their 
rugged  bark,  plunging  its  roots  into  the  crevices  of  the  soil,  and  strewing 
the  earth  with  its  withered  leaves,  always  seems  to  be  an  independent  be- 
ing even  when  surrounded  by  other  oaks  like  it.  But  the  finest  trees  of 
&  virgin  forest  of  South  America  are  not  independent.  Twisted  round  each 
other,  knotted  in  all  directions  by  cordages  of  creepers,  half  hid  by  the 
|)arasites  which  strangle  them  and  drain  their  sap,  they  are  lost  in  the  im- 
mense mass  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  entire  country. 

It  is  from  the  even  surface  of  the  sea  or  of  a  great  river  that  one  ought 
to  see  the  tropical  forest,  especially  when  it  clothes  the  sides  of  an  ele* 
vated  hill  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  Under  this  undulating  mass  we 
can  hardly  imagine  the  soil  that  suppoHs  it ;  we  might  think  that  the 
entire  forest  was  rooted  in  the  waters,  and  floated  like  an  enormous  py- 
ramidal plant  two  hundred  yards  high.  Where  the  hill  presents  a  rapid 
3eclivity,  great  masses  of  branches,  creepers,  and  their  flowers  stretch 
from  tree-top 'to  tree-top  like  the  sheets  of  a  cataract.  It  is  a  Niagara 
^{  verdure.  A  moist  atmosphere,  laden  with  the  mingled  scents  of  the 
plants,  escapes  from  the  forest  and  spreads  itself  afar ;  in  foggy  weather 
Lravelers  have  recognized,  at  one  hundred  miles  out  at  sea,  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  coasts  of  Colombia  by  the  perfumes  diflbsed  abroad.* 

Of  all  these  marvelously  rich  tropical  vegetations,  the  most  varied  is 
L.hat  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazons,  as  indeed  the  geographical  situation  of 
ihe  country  is  sufficient  to  show  beforehand  ;  for  nowhere  else  can  we  find 
*ich  alluvial  soil,  abundance  of  rain,  and  power  of  solar  rays  so  admirably 
:ftnited  over  such  a  vast  extent.  Over  a  space  of  many  thousands  of  miles 
iVom  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  the  plains  of  the  Amazons  are 
:^othing  but  a  limitless  forest,  interrupted  only  by  the  wide  channels  of 
the  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  marshes  and  lagunes  on  their  banks, 
^nd  here  and  there  by  glades  with  high  grass,  where  a  few  scattered 
trees  appear.  The  botanist  stands  confounded  before  the  immense  varie- 
ty of  plants  which  present  themselves  to  him ;  while  in  the  river  itself  he 
already  sees  a  series  of  interlacing  trunks  and  branches  still  garnished 
with  their  leaves,  which  the  current  carries  away  like  a  kind  of  floating 
forest.  On  the  marshy  soil  of  the  shore  reeds  are  crowded  together, 
which  advance  in  promontories.  On  the  bank,  properly  so  called,  the 
alluvium  deposited  each  year  has  its  particular  vegetation,  higher,  more 
tufted,  and  more  entangled  with  creepers,  the  more  ancient  the  soil  is  on 
which  it  grows.  Beyond  this  first  rampart  of  new  trees,  which  in  many 
places  hides  the  real  forest,t  the  virgin  solitude  of  the  great  woods  com- 
mences, where  the  flora  of  the  Amazons  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty  and  all  its 
majesty  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of  plants  that 
compose  it.  The  most  varied  types,  climbing  herbs,  and  gigantic  trunks 
are  mingled  together;  light  creepers,  suspended  to  the  branches,  connect 

*  Kiddle,  Nautical  Magazine,  March,  1865. 
t  Av^Lalleroant,  Reise  dutch  Nord-Brazilien, 
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ID  one  net-work  the  boughs  of  the  entire  forest.  This  is  a  wonderful  pics 
tare,  which  ought  to  be  contemplated  in  free  wild  nature,  either  on  th^ 
shores  of  some  lagune,  where  the  enormous  leaves  and  delicate  rosy  flow 
ers  of  the  Victoria  regia  display  themselves,  or  else  on  the  surfiEK^e  of  s 
tortious  stream,  all  festooned  with  garlands  of  interlacing  plants,  whick 
float  beside  the  canoe  of  the  travelers.  In  no  country  in  the  world  ari 
strength  and  beauty,  grandeur,  with  at  the  same  time  great  beauty  of  de 
tail,  combined  in  so  happy  a  manner ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  living  nature 
The  forest  is  at  the  same  time  grand  and  joyous,  and  has  nothing  of  tht 
melancholy  of  the  woods  of  the  temperate  zone.* 

If  all  the  plants  of  the  world  are  not  found  in  the  vast  selvas  of  tht 
Amazons,  at  least  all  the  genera,  even  those*  which  are  completely  miss 
ing,  still  have  their  representatives.  Thus  the  family  of  HosacecBy  whid 
gives  us  the  charming  eglantine  of  our  hedges  and  the  beautiful  gardes 
roses,  the  greater  number  of  our  fruit-trees,  the  pear  and  the  apple,  th^ 
peach,  cherry,  medlar,  almond,  and  many  others,  hardly  exists  under  th^ 
tropics ;  but  these  plants  are  replaced  by  another  great  family,  that  of  thi 
myrtles,  which  produces  the  guava,  the  pitanga,  and  a  great  many  savory 
fruits  whose  names  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  beyond  the  tropical  re 
gions.  Thus  each  zone  has  its  special  family  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  sam« 
way  the  humble  cereals  of  the  north,  the  grains  of  which  serve  as  the  chiei 
food  for  man,  have  equivalents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator  in  th< 
gi*eat  family  of  the  palms,  of  which  so  great  a  number  of  species  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents.  Each  of  these  rivers  has  its 
characteristic  species  of  palm-tree,  giving  a  new  aspect  to  its  forests  and 
the  villages  on  its  banks.  Even  on  the  principal  river  the  varieties  saC' 
ceed  each  other  several  times,  from  the  embouchure  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Solimdes  with  the  Rio  Negro,  and  higher  up  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Peru.f  The  species  of  this  tvee,  which  support  the  natives  with  their 
fruit,  and  furnish  them  at  the  same  time  with  refreshing  water,  with  tis- 
sue, and  with  building  materials,  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  cereals 
of  the  northern  countries.  And  yet  the  Amazonian  regions  are  scarcely 
known  even  now,  save  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  river-banks, 
and  each  new  exploration  of  botanists  there  will  reveal  the  existence  of 
new  vegetable  treasures. 

*  Agassiz,  Conversofoes  Scient\ficas  sobre  o  Amaxonas,  t  Id.,  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  VEGETATION  ON  THE  SLOPES  OP  MOUNTAINS. — MINGLING 
OP  THE  DIPPEBENT  PLOEAS.— UPPER  LIMITS  OP  THE  PiANTS  IN  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD. — IRREGULARITIES  IN  THE  VERTICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  PLANTS. 

In  coDsequcDce  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  on  the  sides  of 
monntaiBS,  zones  of  vegetation  analogous  to  those  which  succeed  each 
other  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are  situ- 
ated one  above  the  other  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  mountains.  By 
the  flora  as  by  the  climate,  we  might  think  we  were  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  the  polar  regions,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  sides  of  a 
peak  at  a  higher  altitude  above  the  plains ;  but  the  intervals  of  climate 
that  it  would  take  days  to  cross  in  traveling  toward  the  pole  are  trav- 
ersed in  a  few  minutes  of  ascent,  since  in  the  mountains  a  height  from  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  yards  corresponds, 
on  an  average,  to  one  degree  of  latitude.  At  the  foot  of  the  plateau 
which  bears  the  Cayambe  in  the  equatorial  Andes,  the  vegetation  is  that 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  at  the  snowy  summit  of  this  volcano,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  very  line  of  the  equator,  we  find  plants  recalling  those  of 
Greenland ;  but  to  whatever  height  we  ascend,  we  always  find  living  or- 
ganisms. Above  the  snow  itself  the  cellules  of  the  Protococcna  are  group- 
ed and  live,  as  in  the  deepest  seas  the  sounding-lead  still  discovers  dia- 
toms in  infinite  myriads. 

The  limit  w^hich  separates  the  fiora  of  the  mountain  from  that  of  the 
lower  plains  is  not  always  very  distinct,  and  we  must  often  traverse  vast 
debatable  regions  before  knowing  by  the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  plants 
what  zone  of  vegetation  we  have  under  our  eyes.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  various 
floras,  one  above  the  other,  because  certain  plants  are  common  to  two 
zones  at  once,  and  some,  from  various  physical  causes  and  changes,  de- 
scend below  or  mount  above  the  normal  region  of  their  abode.  It  is  thus 
that  on  the  sides  of  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui  Moritz  Wagner  found  mead- 
ows and  green  oaks  beside  euterpe-palms  and  bignonias.'*'  In  the  same 
way,  too,  in  the  Colombian  state  of  Santander,  the  banana  and  the  sugar- 
cane flourish  excellently  at  the  height  of  0000  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
gion of  oaks  and  birches.  There  is,  therefore,  not  only  superposition,  but 
also  an  intermingling  of  climates  and  forests.  In  the  Cordillera  of  Yal- 
divia  this  mixture  of  floras  is  such,  that  trees  of  the  plain  mount  almost  to 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  owing  to  the  extreme  abundance  of 
rain,  and  to  the  equality  of  the  climatcf 

*  Mittheilungen  von  Petennann,  xi,  1862. 

t  Grisehach,  Geographisches  Jakrlmch,  von  Behm^  1866. 
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The  mouDtains  where  the  limits  between  the  zones  are  more  clearly 
defined  are,  as  we  can  understand,  those  whose  slopes  are  cut  in  abrupt 
escarpments.  A  precipitous  rock  some  hundred  yards  high  is  most  fre- 
quently a  visible  frontier  between  two  floras.  One  may  see  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  this  at  the  fall  of  Tequendama,  in  Colombia,  where  the 
water  plunges  from  the  zone  of  apple-trees  and  rye,  to  fall  into  that  of  the 
palms  of  the  MaHritius.  Similarly,  a  sudden  change  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  place  can  define  clearly  two  zones  of  vegetation.  In  Val- 
louise,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Pelvoux,  we  observe,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Echanda,  a  line  of  demarkation,  straight 
as  if  drawn  by  a  cord,  between  the  zone  of  shinibs  and  that  of  the  short 
grass  of  the  pasturages ;  this  is  because  the  lower  part  of  the  Echanda  is 
sheltered  by  a  promontory  above  which  the  cold  wind  descendmg  from 
the  glaciers,  passes  freely.  On  the  sides  of  the  volcano  of  Rifiihue,m 
Chili,  M.  Frick  has  remarked  also  that  the  line  indicating  the  limit  of  the 
trees  is  perfectly  horizontal.*  ' 

The  phenomena  which  contribute,  each  in  its  way,  to  render  undecided 
the  limits  of  the  superposed  floras  vary  in  their  action  according  to  the 
innumerable  diversities  which  the  slopes  present.  Every  difierence  in  the 
slope,  the  exposure,  the  nature,  or  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  produces  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  width  of  the  zone,  where  the  plant  is  freely 
developed.  In  one  valley  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds,  open  to  tbe 
warm  breeze  from  the  plain,  and  abundantly  watered  by  rains,  the  plan^ 
of  lower  countries  often  ascend  to  heights  several  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  yards  above  their  native  soil ;  in  other  places,  on  the  central? 
the  plants  of  the  elevated  zone,  favored  by  the  cold  winds  which  are  i° 
gulfed  in  the  gorges,  descend  to  a  great  depth  below  the  imaginary  lii*^ 
of  their  abode.  In  the  same  way  species  which  live  in  the  neighborhoO< 
of  the  snows  sometimes  advance,  with  erratic  blocks,  on  the  surface  of  tlM 
glaciers,  and  then  are  driven,  with  their  terminal  moraine,  as  far  as  ib^ 
lower  plains :  at  other  times  they  fall  from  the  top  of  the  mountains  wi^ 
fragments  of  stone,  and  in  passing  at  the  foot  of  an  escarpment  we  ai^ 
suddenly  surprised  to  see  a  foreign  colony  growing  and  thriving  in  the 
midst  of  plants  of  another  climate.  Even  the  avalanches  of  snow  which 
slowly  melt  in  the  meadows  beneath  the  passes  from  which  they  have 
fallen  leave  traces  of  particular  species  as  signs  of  their  sojourn  there. 
Two  laws  act  in  contrary  directions  on  the  sides  of  mountains — one,  whicl\ 
tends  to  cause  the  lower  plants  to  ascend  toward  the  summits,  and  the 
other,  which  tends  to  make  those  of  the  high  peaks  descend,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  incessant  conflict,  the  limits  of  the  zones  are  constantly 
displaced  with  the  oscillation  of  the  climates.f 

Since  the  time  of  Humboldt,  Chimborazo  and  Popocatepetl  have  ofteo 
been  taken  as  types  of  mountains  with  superposed  stages  of  vegetation ; 
still,  these  two  mountains  can  not  be  cited  but  as  representatives  of  th€ 

♦  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  1864,  ii.,  p.  62. 

t  £.  Rainbert,  Les  Plantes  Alpines  ;  Gastav  ManD,  Mitiheilvngen  von  Petemumm^  L,  1865. 
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temperate  regions  in  which  they  stand,  for  they  are  erected  upon  pla- 
teux,  and,  in  order  to  find  a  tropical  flora,  we  mast  go  to  a  great  distance 
&om  their  bases.  The  Oiizaba  of  Mexico,  whoso  regular  cone  is  so  well 
Been  from  the  sea,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Sta.  Martha,  which  towers 
19^00  feet  above  the  shores  of  New  Granada,  are  the  most  striking  ei- 
smples  of  this  atrangement  of  climates  and  floras  in  stages ;  for  from  the 
bus  we  may  vaguely  distinguish  on  the  slopes  a  rfisumij  of  the  vegeta- 
^Q  of  the  globe,  from  the  cocoa-nut  palms  which  bond  over  the  shore,  to 
the  Alpine  plants,  the  verdure  of  which  is  rccogniaed  from  a  distance  by 
tbe  contrast  it  forms  witli  the  whiteness  of  the  snows.  On  the  Mdes  of 
the  volcano  of  Chidqui,  a  mountain  of  less  height,  which  also  stands  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  M,  Moritz  Wagner  was  able  precisely 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  successive  stages.  That  of  the  palm-trees 
and  the  Musacece  rises  to  about  2000  feet ;  the  tree-ferns  and  orchids  show 
tbemselves  from  2000  to  4000  feet;  above  them  the  rosaceous  family 
grovs  to  5000  feet ;  and  higher  still,  from  5000  to  10,000  feet  extends  the 
icgion  of  oaks  and  birches.  In  the  island  of  Java,  the  isolated  volcanoes 
vbich  rise  above  the  plains  of  exuberant  tropical  vegetation  are  also  ad- 
mirably situated  for  enabling  one  to  study  on  their  sides  the  natural  and 
nltivated  floras,  and  the  crops  in  their  different  stages,  from  the  base  to 
tbe  summit  of  the  mountains. 


Fig.  1(B.— BotaDlcal  Map  atJtn. 


Isolated  mountains  which  are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  me- 
teorological phenomena  occur  with  great  regularity,  present,  in  conse- 
quence, a  normal  series  of  floras  in  stages  from  their  summit  to  their  base. 
Among  the  mountains  which  may  be  considered  as  types  of  the  regular 
distribution  of  the  zones  of  vegetation,  we  may  cite  the  peak-  of  Teyde, 
the  central  mountain  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries.  On  descending  the 
lieight  of  this  volcano  in  the  direction  of  Orotava,  we  at  first  see  nothing 
mi  retamtM — always  retamas — a  kind  of  grayish  genista,  which  delights 
D  a  soil  of  ashes  and  cinders.  All  at  once  a  new  plant  appears — a  heath 
•^nd  soon  we  are  surrounded  with  heaths  on  all  sides,  and  the  retamat 
isve  completely  disappeared.    One  solitary  old  pine  marks  the  clearly- 


defined  line  of  demarkation,  vhich  wpantes  on  tbe  moantain  ude  the 
EOne  of  plants  of  sombre  tints  from  that  of  verdant  plants.  In  proporticn 
as  we  descend,  tbe  heatbs  are  higher  and  more  crowded  together;  tbea 
they  are  mixed  with  ferns:  toward  3800  feet  of  sltitnde  the  laaTebrtu 


here  and  there  in  tbe  middle  of  the  tbicker  bmsh-wood,  and  tbe  volcanic 
soil  U  covered  with  grass.  Below  3300  feet  the  crops  begin — lupins,  con>, 
and  a  few  vegetables — while  nettlea  are  seen  to  grow  at  the  edge  of  the 
path.  At  2500  feet  the  fir^t  fig-tree  is  fonnd,  and  then  we  enter  the  R- 
gion  of  vines,  cactuses,  and  fruit-trees;  finally,  at  1000  feet  ne  enter  lb* 
sub-tropical  zone  indicated  by  tbe  bananas  and  draca:nas.* 
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Fig.  171.— SUc«i  or  VejetnLli)!!  on  tha  FUnkl  of  Culeon. 

Among  tbe  high  mountains  of  France  the  Canigou  is  that  which  rises 

most  proudly  above  the  plain,  and  on  its  sides,  which  are  entirely  visible 

from  the  o]>eii  sea,  M.  Aim6  Massot  and  other  botanists  have  been  able  to 

*  PUzzi,  Smith,  Taieriff'e,  p.  2C4!,  ud  to 
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aeasare  with  great  exactitude  the  separate  zones  of  vegetation.  The 
live-trees,  which  cover  the  plains  of  the  Tet  and  Tech,  grow  also  on  the 
fbhoots  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  1300  feet;  the  vine  rises  higher, 
lat  at  1800  feet  it  disappears  in  its  turn;  above  2500  feet  the  chestnut 
eases  to  grow.  The  last  fields  cultivated  are  rye  and  potatoes,  which  do 
ot  pass  3300  feet — a  height  at  which  the  beech,  the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the 
irch  already  suffer  from  the  wind  and  the  cold  of  winter.  The  fir  stops 
t  6400  feet,  the  birch  does  not  venture  beyond  6500  feet,  but  the  hardier 
ine  scales  the  rocks  to  the  altitude  of  7000  feet,  nob  far  from  the  summit. 
Ibove  this  the  vegetation  is  only  composed  of  Alpine  or  polar  species, 
lie  rhododendron,  the  first  tufts  of  wliich  showed  themselves  at  4000 
2et,  extends  to  a  height  of  8000  feet.  As  to  the  juniper,  it  climbs  up  the 
lountain,  half  hiding  its  branches  in  the  soil  to  the  terminal  point  1000 
2et  high,  which  is  covered  with  snow  during  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  stages  of  vegetation  have  been  studied  with  care  on  the  slopes  of 
lany  other  mountains  of  temperate  Europe,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the 
^entoux,  by  M.  .Charles  Martins ;  but  it  is  in  the  Alps,  above  all,  that  the 
lost  celebrated  botanists  of  our  century  have  made  their  comparative  re- 
earches  on  the  floras  of  the  various  altitudes.  The  limits  of  these  floras 
ary,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  according  to  the  form,  exposure,  and 
leight  of  the  mountains,  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  tlie  moisture  of  the  soil, 
he  abundance  of  snow,  and  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  surround- 
ng  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  the  precise  figures  on 
he  whole  of  the  Alpine  masses,  and  the  averages  obtained  by  savants 
lave  only  a  very  general  value.  Without  taking  account  of  the  upper 
imit  of  cultivation,  which  varies  singularly  in  the  high  valleys  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
ye  may  say  that  the  vegetation  of  the  plain  hardly  exceeds  3000  feet ; 
ibove  this  height,  the  slopes  where  man  has  not  violently  interfered  to 
change  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  naturally  covered  with  vast  forests. 
Still,  the  great  trees  gradually  diminish  in  height  in  proportion  as  we  rise 
nto  a  zone  where  the  air  is  rarer  and  colder;  their  wood  becomes  harder 
ind  more  knotted  ;  and  the  hardy  kinds,  which  venture  not  far  from  the 
region  of  the  snows,  end  by  creeping  on  tfte  ground,  as  if  to  seek  shelter 
between  the  stones.  To  the  north  of  Switzerland,  the  beech  does  not  ex- 
tJeed  the  height  of  4000  feet,  and  the  spruce  fir  stops  at  6000  feet.  In  the 
gronp  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  same  forest  growth,  which  approaches  most 
nearly  to  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow,  ascends  as  far  as  6200  feet  on  the 
northern  slope;  while  on  the  opposite  side,  the  larch,  still  hardier, attains 
its  upper  limit  at  7200  feet.  Higher  still,  we  only  see  the  fantastically 
twisted  trunks  of  a  few  mugho  pines,  rhododendrons,  willow-herbs,  and 
JQniper-trees ;  then  all  vegetation  becomes  more  stunted,  and  is  attached 
to  the  ground  in  order  to  escape  the  icy  winds,  and  to  allow  of  its  being 
covered  in  winter  with  a  protecting  layer  of  snow  up  to  the  very  edges 
of  the  glaciers  and  the  white  surface  of  the  snows ;  the  phanerogamous 
plants  will  grow  even  at  11,600  feet  high;  we  see  and  rosaces,  gentians. 
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saxifrages,  and  the  charming  thrift,  with  its  pick  flovers  graccfally  place*] 
on  a  cushion  of  green  moss;  in  the  middle  of  summer,  freshly  fallen  flakes 
will  sometimes  half  cover  these  tiaj  plants,  when  we  might  think  the 
snow  was  veined  with  blood.  Even  the  highest  rocks  are  covered  here 
and  there  with  lichens  resembling  rust,  and  often  the  very  bdowb  them- 
selves are  shaded  in  red,  green,  or  dull  yellow,  by  a  flora  of  rndimcntary 
cryptogams. 


The  distribution  of  the  vegetable  species  is  eficctpd  in  an  analogons 
manner  on  the  sides  of  other  mountain  chains,  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps,  the  Vosges,  tlie  Erzgebirgc,  the  Siidetes,  and  the  Kj6len  Monnt- 
ains;  only  as  we  can  see  on  the  slopes  of  Sulitjelraa,  which  rises  in  Nor- 
way under  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  the  scries  of  stages  of  veg- 
etation become  loss  and  less  rich  in  proportion  as  we  advance  towaiv]  the 
noith,  because  of  the  gi-adual  diminution  of  the  mean  temperature,  and 
the  relatively  inconsiderable  height  to  that  at  which  perpetual  enow  be- 
gins. It  is  to  be  i-emarked,  also,  that  the  diffei-ent  species  are  far  from 
succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  order  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains. 
The  upper  limits  of  plants  present  the  most  striking  irregularities  in  this 
respect,  and  intersect  each  oth'er  variously  instead  of  remaining  parallel  to 
one  another,  as  we  might  espeet  at  fii-st.  Thus  the  aspen  rises  to  a  less 
height  than  the  beech  in  the  Bavarian  Alp?,  and  the  contrary  occurs  on 
the  sides  of  the  Canigou;  on  the  other  hand,  on  this  same  mountain,  the 
aspen  leaves  the  hazel-nut  far  behind ;  while  in  Bavaria  it  is  distanced  by 
it  by  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  We  have  attempted  to 
make  these  remarkable  phenomena  more  mtelligible  by  means  of  a  dia- 

The  polar  limits  of  the  various  vegetable  species  do  not  succeed  each 
other  exactly  in  the  same  order,  any  more  than  the  upper  limits  of  similar 
plants  on  the  slopes  of  mountains.  These  diflTerences  in  the  distribution 
of  corresponding  floras  are  connected  with  the  mnltitade  of  causes  which 
hinder  the  propagation  of  plants  over  a  more  extended  area.     A  plant 
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may  be  arrefitcd  on  one  side  by  the  cold  of  winter;  on  anotlicr,  by  fogs, 
drought,  moisture,  or  the  neighborhood  of  snows.  Each  region  of  the 
world  having  its  special  climate,  also  presents  special  conditions  fur  the 
deTclopmcnt  of  life.  Even  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  a  single  mountain 
Lbe  stages  of  vegetation  present  romarkable  contrasts.  Thus  the  mount- 
ain-pine (PinuB  uncinata)  rises  nearly  six  hundred  feet  higher  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  Mount  Ventoux  than  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evergreen  oak  mounts  tq  nearly  2000  feet  on  the  northern 
Bide,  and  only  to  1800  on  the  side  fully  exposed  to  the  midday  sun.     We 
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observe,  too,  that  each  declivity  has  its  ppecial  growths ;  to  the  sotith,  it  is 
the  olive-ti-cc;  to  the  north,  the  walnut  and  firs,*  In  the  Alps  of  Monte 
Viso  and  the  Col  dc  Tende  it  is  seldom  that  wo  fail  to  observe  a  rhyth- 
mical alternation  between  the  forests  on  sides  differently  exposed  :  larch- 
«s  cover  the  escarpments  turned  toward  the  south,  while  fire  prefer  shady 
"valleyfl  looking  toward  the  north.  On  the  mountains  of  the  tropical  zone 
4be  contrast  is  more  striking  still,  since  on  one  side  impenetrable  forests 
«itend,  and  the  other  side  has  only  herbacaous  plants  for  its  vegetation. 
Mnmboldt  observed  this  contrast  on  the  sides  of  the  Duida,  which  com- 
mands the  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  and  it  can  also  be  confirmed  on 
niost  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Martha. 
•  CharlM  Mnnins,  Ihi  Spitzhsrg  an  Sahara,  p.  418,  nnd  fbHoMing. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

UNCONNECTED  SPECIES. — DISPLACEMENT  OF  AREAS  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
GEOLOGICAL  CHANGES.  —  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  —  NATURALIZATION. 
— INCESSANT  MODIFICATION   OF   FLORAS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  terrestrial  flora  is  the 
eo-existencc  of  the  same  plants  in  two  regions  separated  from  each  other 
by  vast  spaces,  where  the  transport  of  seeds  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble if  nature  had  not  employed  other  means  than  those  which  she  em- 
ploys in  the  present  period.  It  is  certainly  difficult,  in  the  present  state 
of  sciencQ,  to  render  an  exact  account  of  this  division  of  the  areas  of  plants, 
but  one  can  not  study  it  too  carefully,  or  give  too  great  importance  to  it; 
for  besides  the  stratified  rocks  and  fossils,  the  flowers  which  spread  over 
the  ground  recount- in  their  silent  language  the  history  of  past  ages. 

Gmclin,  and  since  his  time  a  number  of  other  botanists,  ascertained  that 
the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  does  not  only  resemble  the 
flora  of  polar  regions  by  the  general  physiognomy  of  its  plants,  but  that 
it  also  comprehends  species  perfectly  identical  with  the  plants  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  Greenland,  and  Arctic  America.  On  the  terminal  cone  of  the 
Faulhorn,  M.  Charles  Martins  has  gathered  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
phanerogams,  forty  of  w-hich  are  found  again  in  Lapland,  and  eight  in 
Spitzbergen.  In  the  same  way  the  "  Jardin,"  which  stands  isolated  iu  the 
midst  of  the  glacier  of  Talefre,  resembles,  by  its  scanty  flora,  a  polar  coun- 
try much  more  than  a  rock  among  mountains  of  the  temperate  zone.  In 
this  little  ice-girt  world,  which  botanists  have  lovingly  studied  to  the  very 
farthest  corner,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species  of  plants  live,  but 
only  eighty-seven  phanerogams ;  pf  this  number,  fifty  belong  also  to  the 
Faulhorn,  twenty-four  to  Lapland,  and  five  to  Spitzbergen.  Observations 
made  on  other  elevated  points  of  the  Alps,  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and  in 
the  pass  of  St.  Theodule,  have  given  analogous  results.  On  the  White 
Mountains  of  Xew  Hampshire  w-c  also  find  the  same  species  as  those  of 
Labrador,  many  of  which  belong  equally  to  the  mountain  flora  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Finally,  the  Atlas  and  Abyssinian  mountains,  the  peak 
of  the  Cameroons,  the  volcanoes  of  Java,  the  chains  of  Brazil  and  the 
Andes,  and  even  the  rocky  escarpments  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  have  among 
their  species  some  European  plants.  Enormous  distances — from  600  to 
0000  miles — separate  these  divided  areas  of  mountains  to  the  south  and 
plains  to  the  north,  and  we  can  not  believe  that  birds  or  atmospheric  cur- 
rents could  have  carried  the  species  from  one  region  to  the  other,  for  the 
naturalization  of  species  is  most  difficult  in  cold  countries ;  and  most  of 
these  fiir-scattered  plants  have  neither  berries  such  as  the  birds  seek  for, 
nor  winged  seeds  such  as  are  carried  bv  the  wind. 
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The  same  difficulties  present  themselves  when  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
how  a  great  number  of  fresh-water  species  live  in  rivers  and  lakes,  de- 
prived of  all  communication  with  one  another.  These  are  plants  whose 
heavy  seeds  can  not  be  transported  by  the  air,  and  which  the  sea-water 
would  destroy  in  time ;  nevertheless,  these  plants  have  been  able  to  pen- 
etrate into  almost  all  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  basins,  where  the  tempera- 
ture suits  them.  They  are  seen  in  islands  as  well  as  in  continents;  they 
grow  on  both  sides  of  wide  seas,  and  in  the  waters  which  bathe  the  op- 
posite flanks  of  high  mountain  chains;  and,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
it  is  precisely  these  aquatic  species,  with  necessarily  limited  requirements, 
which  are  found  most  frequently  alike  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth.  Respecting  these  water  plants,  just  as  regarding  those  of  the 
mountains,  botanists  ask  how  they  have  been  able  to  establish  themselves 
at  the  same  time  in  the  cold  or  temperate  regions  of  the  two  hemispheres 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  continents,  since  the  torrid  zone,  which  sep- 
arates the  areas  of  habitation  by  a  distance  of  several  thousands  of  miles, 
forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  them.  Thus  even  at  the  two 
antipodes,  in  Xew  Zealand  and  in  the  seas  of  Western  Europe,  Hooker 
has  recognized  twenty-five  identical  species  of  alga?.  The  genus  SpaHi?ia 
presents  the  most  singular  contrasts  in  this  respect.  One  species,  Spar- 
Una  strktay  grows  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  is  found  at  Cayenne,  at  Venice,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Another  species,  the  Alterniflora^  found  alike  on  the  coasts  of 
America,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Cayenne,  only  shows  itself  in  France 
at  one  spot,  the  mouths  of  the  Adour,  and  in  England  on  the  shores  of 
Southampton.  Finally,  the  species  called  Juncea^  which  flourishes  in 
Georgia  and  in  Massachusetts,  only  appears  in  the  Old  World  at  Frejus, 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  Argens. 

It  is  true  that  these  last-named  plants,  living  always  in  the  sand  and 
alluvial  lauds  of  the  sea-coast,  might  easily  have  been  transported  by  ves- 
sels with  the  ballast  and  merchandise  from  one  shore  of  the  ocean  to  the 
other,  and  have  propagated  themselves  after  having  remained  for  a  time 
in  sea-water.  M.  Godron  has  seen  the  seeds  of  grasses  germinate  after 
immersion  during  a  winter  in  a  salt  pool.  Darwin  and  Martins  have  also 
proved  by  direct  experiments  that  certain  seeds  can  preserve  their  power 
of  germination  after  having  floated  on  the  sea  during  twenty-eight  and 
even  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  days.  They  think  that  a  tenth  of  the 
plants  can  thus  propagate  themselves  spontaneously  along  the  shores.* 
Perhaps  even  the  Eriocaulon  septan gidare^  an  American  fresh- water  plant, 
which  flourishes  also  on  the  Scotch  island  of  Skve  and  the  Irish  district 
of  Connemara,  has  been  carried  from  Canada  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is 
known  what  a  marvelous  vitality  certain  seeds  possess.  Robert  Brown 
caused  the  seeds  of  Nelumhiwn  speciosum^  deposited  in  an  herbarium  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeai-s,  to  germinate.  Perhaps,  too,  the  various  seeds 
contained  in  the  Egyptian  tombs  could,  as  many  botanists  asseit,  have 

♦  Origin  of  Species,  p.  365. 
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preserved  their  latent  life  for  thirty  and  forty  centuries.  Many  geolo- 
gists, indeed,  believe  that  the  rare  plants  suddenly  springing  up  above 
the  remains  of  ancient  fossil iferous  strata  originate  really  from  seeds  that 
have  been  buried  during  a  whole  series  of  ten-estrial  revolutions.* 

However  it  may  be,  such  phenomena  occur  in  too  small  a  number  of 
plants  for  us  to  be  able  to  explain  in  this  way  how  so  many  vegetable 
species  having  several  habitats  can  flourish  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and 
all  highways  of  commerce,  either  in  lakes  and  streams,  or  on  the  sides  of 
snowy  mountains.  We  can  only  imagine  two  alternatives  in  the  case  of 
these  plants — either  their  germs  have  been  developed  spontaneously  on 
all  the  spots  where  the  separate  colonies  are  now  found,  and  each  mount- 
ain summit,  each  fluvial  and  lacustrine  basin  has  become  an  independent 
centre  of  vegetable  generation;  or  else  the  snow-scattered  colonies  were 
formerly  connected  with  one  another,  and  have  been  gradually  separated, 
or  even  displaced,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  of  the  surface  or  cli- 
mates of  the  earth.  The  humble  Alpine  flowers,  hiding  in  the  snows  and 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  would  thus  relate  the  great  revolutions  of  the 
globe. 

In  fact,  during  the  earlier  geological  periods  the  mean  temperature 
underwent  frequent  changes,  as  the  fossils  in  the  strata  of  the  earth 
prove.  In  the  same  country  the  climate  has  been  alternately  hot,  tem- 
perate, and  cold;  then  it  has  become  heated  again,  and  consequently  the 
living  organisms,  plants  and  animals,  have  been  incessantly  displaced  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.f  Toward  the  end  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  when 
the  regions  which  have  now  become  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North 
America  still  enjoyed  a  high  temperature,  the  vegetation  must  have  had 
a  much  more  southerly  character,  on  the  whole,  than  in  our  days :  in  the 
same  way  the  scattered  lands  which  surround  the  Arctic  pole  had-  doubt- 
less a  uniform  flora,  composed  of  plants  analogous  to  those  of  our  temper- 
ate zone.  But  the  climate  gi*adually  changed,  and  the  cold  which  was  to 
bring  on  the  glacial  period  began  to  reign  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 
There  was  a  repulse  of  the  species  which  had  advanced  too  far  toward  the 
north  and  missed  the  necessary  warmth.  They  beat  a  retreat  before  the 
snow  and  ice  like  an  army  in  flight.  The  plants  of  the  polar  zone  gained 
little  by  little  on  the  temperate  zone,  those  of  the  temperate  zone  retreat- 
ed toward  the  tropics,  and,  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  their  colo- 
nies, even  crossed  the  equator  and  established  themselves  on  the  now- 
scorching  plateaux  and  plains  of  the  torrid  zone.  During  the  series  of 
centuries  of  an  unknown  length  which  elapsed  during  the  glacial  epoch 
of  our  planet,  a  certain  number  of  displaced  species  sought  vainly  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  in  their  new  countries, and  ended  by  succumbing; 
while  other  plants,  favored  by  the  climatal  conditions,  grew  without  difli- 
culty  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  or  even  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  there 
than  in  their  ancient  abodes. 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Giographie  Botan'tquey  p.  1067. 
t  See  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  The  First  Ages, 
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ITcvertheless,  the  temperature,  changing  incessantly  like  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  nnivei*se,  entered  upon  a  new  phase :  to  the  cold  period 
succeeded  an  increasing  warmth  on  the  surface  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  perhaps  over  the  whole  earth.  The  glaciers  which  filled  all 
the  mountain  gorges  and  advanced  far  into  the  plains,  retreated  gradual- 
ly toward  the  peaks,  leaving  in  the  fields  heaps  of  the  earth  and  debris 
which  they  had  carried  for  centuries.  To  the  north,  the  snows  of  conti- 
nents and  the  ice-fields  of  the  sea  retreated  more  and  more  from  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  poles.  Owing  to  the  warmth, 
plants  which  the  cold  had  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
and  had  enabled  to  propagate  themselves  in  both  hemispheres,  were  thus 
divided  into  two  distinct  carps  iVarmee,  retiring  from  each  other  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  increased.  In  the  same  way,  the  species  of  the 
temperate  zone  gradually  encroached  on  tlie  ground  in  the  direction  of 
the  pole,  and,  advancing  to  the  assault  of  the  mountains,  took  possession 
of  the  moraines  and  ravines  abandoned  by  the  glaciers ;  but  in  order  to 
conquer  the  mountains  and  polar  regions,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  the 
intermediate  plains  to  other  plants  which  had  come  from  the  south.  An 
ever^widening  space,  occupied  by  a  new  flora,  interposed  itself  between 
the  two  separated  fragments  of  tlie  ancient  flora,  and  in  our  days,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  the  European  species  of  the  glacial  epoch  have  no  long- 
er any  other  country  than  the  Arctic  lands,  and  the  rocks  surrounded  by 
snow  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Like  those  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  Basques,  Romanches,  and  Vaudois,  who,  to  preserve  their 
customs  and  their  nationality,  have  taken  refuge  in  high  valleys,  the  lit- 
tle vegetable  population,  besieged  by  the  plants  of  the  lower  plains,  have 
retired  to  the  snowy  heights,  where  they  find  a  climate  which  reminds 
them  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Thus  all  distributions  of  species,  which  can 
not  be  explained  by  the  present  condition  of  the  terrestrial  surface  may 
be  explained  by  reference  to  former  conditions. 

This  is  not  all :  to  such  important  alternations  of  climate  are  added  also, 
for  the  modification  of  vegetable  areas,  the  numerous  chnnges  of  form  and 
relief  to  w^hich  the  continents  have  been  subjected.  When  Scandinavia 
was  an  insulated  country,  when  a  vast  sea  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
plains  of  Northern  Germany  and  Russia,  and  a  strait  allowed  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  maritime  currents  and  convoys  of  floating  ice 
served  to  transport  Arctic  species  to  the  sides  of  European  mountains. 
Later,  while  the  countries  of  Europe  rising  out  6f  the  Scandinavian  sea 
grddually  assumed  the  contours  that  they  have  now,  their  relief  was  also 
modified  in  various  ways ;  the  heights  were  elevated,  and  thus  separated 
basins  formerly  united ;  hills  worn  away  by  the  waters  disappeared  little 
by  little,  and  in  their  destruction  a  communication  was  opened  between 
two  valleys  formerly  distinct ;  lakes  were  formed,  others  were  dried  up, 
and  rivers  changed  their  courses.  Thus  the  soil,  with  the  seeds  Which  for- 
mer vegetations  had  deposited  there,  was  incessantly  altered.    Why,  there- 
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fore,  should  we  be  astonished  to  see  the  same  aqnatic  plants  flourish  in  so 
many  basins  now  completely  isolated  ?  Communication  which  does  not 
exist  now  existed,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  previous  geological  ages, 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  co-existence  of  scattered  areas  of  hab- 
itation. However,  in  following  this  path,  it  is  so  easy  to  allow  one's  self 
to  be  carried  away  by  daring  suppositions,  that  it  is  important  to  prove 
established  facts  very  carefully  before  adopting  them.  Thus  M.  Schmidt, 
having  ascertained  that  the  present  flora  of  the  coasts  of  Siberia  and 
China  resembles  much  more  that  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Unite4 
States  than  that  of  California  and  Oregon,  concludes  from  it  that  Asia 
and  America  formerly  composed  a  single  continental  mass,  and  then  that 
a  part  of  the  centre,  after  having  been  gradually  submerged  in  the  depths 
of  the  Pacific,  rose  again,  to  re-clothe  itself  with  a  second  flora  entirely 
different  from  the  first.* 

The  flora  of  the  British  Isles  is  ^  remarkable  example  of  the  changes 
which  have  operated  during  the  modern  period  in  the  areas  of  species. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  plant  of  American  origin,  the  Eriocaulon 
aeptangulare^  which  is  found  in  a  part  of  the  Hebrides,!  the  whole  Anglo- 
Irish  vegetation  is  of  continental  origin.  The  great  majority  of  the  spe- 
cies have  been  propagated  directly  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
before  the  English  Channel  had  been  opened  by  the  waves.  Another 
♦flora  in  the  north  of  quite  an  arctic  character  must  have  been  brought 
from  Scandinavia  by  icebergs  laden  with  debris ;  finally,  the  arbutus,  and 
about  ten  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  are  only  found  again  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gas- 
cony,  in  Portugal,  in  Madeira,  and  the  Azores ;  and  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  admitting,  with  Edward  Forbes,  that  they  formed  part  of  the  flora 
of  a  great  continent  which  has  now  almost  wholly  disappeared.  Thus  the 
modifications  of  climate  and  the  oscillations  of  the  soil,  without  counting 
the  still  more  important  changes  introduced  by  the  work  of  man,  have  re- 
sulted in  concentrating  parts  of  three  very  distinct  floras  in  the  relatively 
narrow  space  of  the  British  Isles.  Besides  this,  eighty-three  species  of 
foreign  origin  have  been  naturalized  there  during  modern  centuries  l)y 
the  voluntary  or  involuntary  intervention  of  man,  who  is  himself  one  of 
the  great  geological  forces. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  two  continents,  which  navi- 
gation continually  joins  together,  have  mutually  enriched  their  floras  by 
the  naturalization  of  new  species.  At  least  thirty-five  plants  of  North 
America  have  acclimatized  themselves  in  Europe,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  European  species  have  been  propagated  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States.  America  has  thus  greatly  gained  in  this  exchange.  Eu- 
rope has  discharged  on  the  New  World  vegetable  populations  as  well  as 
human  populations ;  and  these  colonizing  plants,  invaders  like  the  rude 
pioneers  themselves,  have  in  many  spots  displaced  the  native  species.    In 

*  Compte  Rendu  de  la  SociiU  Giographique  de  Rusrie,  p.  21,.  1864. 
t  See  above,  p.  887. 
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less  than  a  century  it  is  said  that  the  common  trefoil  of  Europe  has  con- 
quered nearly  half  the  continent  from  Louisiana  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  Australia,  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand,  the  invasion  of  the 
conqueiing  plants  is  accomplished  in  perhaps  a  more  rapid  manner  still; 
a  few  years  sufficed  to  change  the  physiognomy  of  the  vegetation  in 
whole  districts.  The  European  colonists,  occupied  only  with  agriculture 
and  commerce,  would  willingly  leave  to  their  new  country  the  strange 
flora  whose  very  aspect  astonishes  them ;  but  from  their  fields  and  gar- 
dens plants  which  have  come  with  them  from  Great  B^-itain  escape,  and, 
spreading,  take  possession  of  new  domains ;  more  rapid  in  their  triumph 
than  the  English  themselves,  they  are  incessantly  driving  before  them 
the  aboriginal  plants.  The  ancient  flora,  scarcely  modified  since  distant 
geological  epochs,  is  greatly  changed  in  less  than  a  century;  one  might 
say  that  these  countnes,  the  last  representatives  of  a  vanished  period, 
abandon  the  fashions  of  the  old  times  to  dress  themselves  in  new  cos- 
tumes. Thus  the  conquering  peoples  and  the  colonists  are  always  ac- 
companied by  species  of  plants,  invaders  like  themselves.  The  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  the  Crusaders,  the  Arabs,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Russians 
have  carried  the  plants  of  their  country  with  them  in  their  wars  of  inva- 
sion, in  the  same  way  as  English  and  American  pioneers  carry  theirs  into 
the  solitudes  of  uncultivated  lands.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  naturalized  without  the  knowledge  of  man  is 
to  some  extent  connected  with  the  history  of  humanity  itself. 

If  there  are  botanical  areas  which  increase  in  extent,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  others  which  are  gradually  restricted,  or  which  even 
disappear :  certain  plants  have  not  only  been  driven  back  like  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Redskins  of  Xorth  America;  they  have  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  no  longer  exist  except  in  herbariums,  or  else 
in  the  state  of  dormant  seeds  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.    Thus  Darwin  tells 
ns  that  during  a  century  the  island  of  St.  Helena  has  lost  a  great  number 
of  species.     Its  flora,  composed  of  746  phanerogams,  almost  all  of  English 
inaportation,  no  longer  comprehends  more  than  fifty-two  indigenous  spe- 
cies: its  ancient  forests  of  different  species,  which  extended  over  more 
than  1900  acres,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  several  species  have  been 
utterly  annihilated  by  goats  and  pigs;  others  are  dangerously  threatened, 
P^d  botanists  expect "Soon  to  have  only  the  recollection  of  them.      Even 
1^  Europe,  where  colonization  has  not  suddenly  changed  agriculture  and 
Vegetation,  plants  have  certainly  ceased  to  grow  in  various  countries. 
^^^U8  the  water-chestnut  {Trapa  natans)  and  the  dwarf  water-lily,  which 
peopled  the  waters  of  Switzerland  at  the  epoch  of  the  lake  cities,  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  that  country.     Certain  regions  of  Ireland,  where  the 
forest  vegetation  has  been  completely  destroyed,  either  by  man  or  by  natu- 
ral causes,  still  possess,  under  their  incessantly  increasing  beds  of  peat-moss, 
fi^gments  of  pines  and  oaks ;  in  the  same  w  ay  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
*  trunks  of  a  fir-tree  {Abies  pectinata)^  which  is  now  completely  wanting  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  even  in  Scandinavia,  have  been  found  in  the  peat. 
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Besides,  the  experience  of  all  the  foresters  and  the  testimony  of  history 
are  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  nature  requires  a  continual 
change,  an  incessant  rotation  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  In  all  coun- 
tries, if  a  forest  be  burned,  it  is  immediately  replaced  by  other  species ;  a 
**  re-growth "  of  new  trees  springs  from  the  earth  instead  of  the  old  spe- 
cies— then,  after  a  certain  number  of  centuries,  disa2)peai's  in  its  turn,  to 
give  place  to  the  trees  of  former  times ;  in  the  forests  of  Perche,  each  of 
these  re-growths  lasts,  on  an  average,  from  290  to  330  years.  Even  when 
fire  or  violent  destruction  does  not  suddenly  sweep  away  a  forest,  the  lat- 
ter does  not  the  less  transform  itself  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Accord- 
ing to  31.  l\iul  Laurent,  a  forest  of  Europe  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
sisted of  beeches  is  to-day  composed  of  oaks.  Similarly,  forests  of  oak, 
like  that  of  Gerardmer,  where  Charlemangc  went  hunting,  have  been  i*c- 
placed  by  the  fir  and  pitch-pine ;  the  forest  of  Ilaguenau,  now  a  pine- 
wood,  was  composed  of  beeches  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Finally,  a 
number  of  localities  which  have  formerly  received  the  names  of  Char- 
mettes,  Pinasse,  or  Piniere,  Chataigneraie,  Tremblaie,  Boulaie,  no  longer 
have  the  species  which  have  given  them  the  name  they  bear.  In  the 
meadows,  also,  31.  Dureau  de  la  3Ialle  says  that  a  rotation  lasting  for 
several  vears  is  established  between  the  ijraminaceous  and  le^icuminous 
plants.  The  vegetable  populations  are  constantly  changing;  the  life 
which  germinates  from  the  ground  is,  like  the  ground  itself,  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  transformation. 
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OBIGIN    OF   LIFE. — SPECIES   OF   ANIMALS. — MULTITUDE    OF   ORGANISMS. — 

CONTRASTS    OF   LAND   AND   SEA. 

IfATCR.VLisTs  havG  iiot  yet  distinguished  precisely,  amidst  the  multi- 

ti:i<3e  of  incipient  organisms,  the  boundary  which  separates  the  plant  from 

the  animal.     IIow  many  dubious  forms  there  are !     How  many  indefinite 

81>c»cie8,  difficult  to  class  in  one  or  the  other  systems  of  organized  beings! 

A. re  they  vegetables?    They  grow  and  arc  developed  like  them.     Should 

they  be  classed  among  the  animalculte?    They  move  and  devour  their 

pi*oy.    Placed,  so  to  say,  on  the  threshold  of  life,  at  the  common  ongin  of 

tho« innumerable  generations  which  are  born  and  die  on  the  earth,  they 

nsiturally  appear  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  all  the  species,  more  and  more 

d^aveloped,  which  succeed  each  other  in  parallel  series  up  to  the  tree  and 

tho  mammal,     tor  it  is  in  them  that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  special 

activity  arises  which  in  the  higher  organisms  manifests  itself  with  such 

gvoat  energy.     Besides,  we  do  not  know  what  life  is  in  those  primeval 

shsxdes  where  the  germs  are  elaborated,.where  matter  is  disi,'ngaged  from 

tho  rock  or  from  the  ooze,  to  change  into  little  separate  worlds.     It  is 

only  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  life  that  man  can  judge  of  that  of 

other  species :  he  takes  his  place  proudly  apart,  and  yet  it  is  by  bringing 

^11  into  relation  with  himself  that  he  establishes  the  series  of  livincc  crea- 

tuves.  • 

The  number  of  animals  is  probably  not  less  than  that  of  plants.     The 

^^^  ruber  of  species  is  estimated  provisionally  at  260,000  or  280,000 ;  but 

^^    reality  it  is  unknown,  excepting  for  the  higher  groups;  and  it  is  pre- 

ciscly  these  groups  which  are  less  rich  in  animals  of  different  forms.     The 

"^st  class,  that  of  the  mammalia,  is  also  distinguished  from  all  the  others 

"y   the  least  considerable  number  of  representatives.     Scarcely  1400  can 

"^    counted  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  planet,  in  the  waters  and  on  the 

"^^  land.     According  to  M.  Selys-Longchamp,  there  would  be  in  Europe 

only  121  species  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  and  in  this  relatively  small  to- 

^^l  it  is  the  small-sized  animals  that  form  by  far  the  greater  number.     In 

^^^o  same  way,  of  the  8000  varieties  of  birds  known  to  naturalists,  more 

^»^an  5000  are  of  a  size  not  exceeding  the  sparrow.     The  insects,  much 

smaller,  on  an  average,  than  the  animals  of  all  the  higher  classes,  com- 

P'rtsc  in  themselves  alone  more  than  150,000  species — that  is  to  say,  about 

tViree-quarters  of  the  whole  fauna  already  studied  by  scientific  men.     And 
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yet  below  the  world  of  insects,  crustaceans,  raollusks,  worms,  and  echino- 
derms,  moves  an  immense  swarm  of  animalculae,  which  are  at  once  the 
admiration  and  the  despair  of  those  who  seek  to  investigate  them  by  aid 
of  the  microscope.  The  organs  of  these  wonderful  creatui^es  escape  oui 
sight ;  often  even  the  drop  of  water  in  which  they  move,  and  which  is 
their  universe,  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  they  compensate  for  theii 
smallness  by  the  variety  of  their  forms.  Man  can  certainly  attempt 
thanks  to  method  and  accumulated  observations,  to  enumerate  the  infi 
nitely  small  species;  but  the  ta^k  is  hardly  begun,  and  it  is  pursued  will 
difficulty  beyond  the  world  of  visible  insects  in  that  obscurity  where 
only  the  thought  of  the  mathematician  seeking  to  apprehend  atoms  has 
penetrated.  At  all  events,  that  which  we  already  know  enables  us  tc 
recognize,  at  least  from  the  mammal  to  the  insect,  a  law  of  progression 
according  to  which  the  species  are  more  and  more  rare  in  proportion  as 
they  rise  in  the  series  of  beings.  In  acquiring  complication  of  structure 
they  lose  in  diversity  of  form;  they  improve,  and  become,  so  to  say,  a  rk 
sume  of  the  inferior  species,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  more  and  more 
limited  in  number,  as  if  nature  required  more  strength  to  produce  then 
By  a  remarkable  contrast,  it  is  precisely  the  contrary  that  we  observe  ii 
the  vegetable  world.  There  it  seems  that  the  numbers  of  species  anc 
individuals  increase  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  development.  Th< 
phanerogams  have  many  more  representatives  than  the  cryptogam* 
The  dicotyledons  are  more  numerous  than  the  monocotyledons,  and  ic 
these  two  great  divisions  of  plants  with  visible  flowers,  it  is  the  highesi 
families,  the  graminaceous  and  composite  plants,  which  are  also  the  rich- 
est.* 

If  the  multitude  of  species  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  earth's 
fauna  does  not  yield  in  number  to  that  of  the  flora,  the  host  of  individaak 
is  equally  innumerable ;  nothing  more  numei*ous  can  be  imagined  than  the 
herbs  and  vegetables  of  every  sort  which  clothe  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  their  relative  independence,  animals  are 
much  less  visible  in  nature,  while  vegetation  forms  a  continnous  carpel 
over  the  globe,  and  the  green  of  the  trees  or  the  grass  appears  to  us  Uki 
the  normal  color  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  animals,  hidden  under  th< 
verdure  or  in  holes  in  the  ground,  seem  at  times  to  be  completely  absent 
from  the  landscape.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetables  requiring  a  nour 
ishing  soil  to  support  them,  only  spread  over  its  surface,  while  a  nnmbe: 
of  animals  can,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  movements,  be  accumulate< 
in  enormous  masses  on  the  earth,  or  fly  in  clouds  toward  the  sky,  or  els( 
move  in  myriads  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  and  tbe  ocean 
no  less  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  the  domain  of  animal  life ;  it  i 
only  by  millions  that  one  can  estimate  the  number  of  the  passenger-pigeon; 
of  the  United  States,  whose  bands,  traversing  the  sky  with  a  speed  of  fift] 
miles  an  hour,  take  three  days  in  passing  by ;  it  is  by  milliards  that  w< 
estimate  the  grasshoppers  which  descend  upon  the  provinces,  and  coye: 

*  Schleiden,  Da»  Meer,  p.  165. 
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tbcm  with  blackish  masses,  glitteriug  in  the  sun  like  a  sort  of  cuirass, 
while  they  eat  up  all  plants  to  the  root.  Finally,  all  calculation  becomes 
impossible,  and  imagination  itself  is  powerless,  when  w-e  would  speak  of 
the  clouds  of  gnats  which  darken  the  air  above  the  marshes  of  Louisiana 
and  Colombia,  or  over  the  grand  lakes  of  North  America,  and  particularly 
when  we  think  of  the  innumerable  organisms  which  swarm  in  the  ocean. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  equilibrium,  so  to  speak,  between  the  two  forces 
Wiving  for  the  possession  of  the  earth,  between  the  flora  and  the  fauna, 
tbe  vegetable  tworld  and  that  which  feeds  on  it. 

The  poets  of  former  times,  according  to  Homer,  were  pleased  to  give 
to  the  sea  the  epithet  of  "  barren,"  and  yet  nothing  equals  its  exuberant 
fecundity.  Much  more  than  the*carth,  of  which  the  8ni*face  is  only  rich- 
ly peopled,  the  ocean  is  the  domain  of  life.  Not  only  its  upper  sheets, 
but  also  the  deeper  strata,  are  filled  with  organisms  of  every  kind ;  in 
certain  parts,  the  myriads  and  myriads  of  creatures  are  crowded  in  such 
prodigious  multitudes  that  the  waters  themselves,  so  to  say,  are  alive. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  vast  watery  tracts  some  deserts  al- 
ino8t  entirely  destitute  of  life  ;*  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  in  most  of 
the  regions  of  the  sea  every  drop  of  w^ater  is  a  world  from  the  multitude 
of  beings  that  inhabit  it.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  ocean  may  even  be  con- 
sidered the  special  centre  of  life.  It  is  in  the  waters,  swarming  with  ani- 
malculae,  that  continents  are  gradually  formed  by  the  deposit  of  organic 
remains.  New  generations,  unceasingly  at  work,  lay  the  foundations  of 
future  continents.  It  is  in  the  sea,  too,  as  palaeontologists  tell  us,  that 
the  primitive  species  must  have  originated  from  which  all  the  present 
forms,  oceanic  and  terrestrial,  arc  descended.  The  great  basin  of  the 
seas  is  the  cradle  of  life.  "  Water  is  the  beginning  of  every  thing,"  said 
Thales  of  Miletus  2500  years  ago.f 

A  long  time  ago  Humboldt  made  the  remark  that  the  ocean  is,  in  con- 
trast to  the  emerged  lands,  the  principal  centre  of  animal  organisms, 
^hile  the  continents  are  in  especial  the  domain  of  vegetable  life.     In 
^t,  tbe  waters  of  the  sea  often  owe  their  color  and  phosphorescent 
l^rigbtness  to  the  numberless  animalcula)  which  arc  developed  there  in 
prodigious  quantities.     Over  immense  extents,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
u  discovered  by  the  sounding-lead,  is  an  animated  ooze,  each  cubic  inch 
of  which  contains  millions  of  living  creatures.     The  earth,  on  the  other 
Und,  excepting  where  in  desert  regioi^  it  is  unprovided  with  water,  is 
naturally  covered  with  a  cai-pet  of  verdure,  plants,  large  trees,  and  in' 
numerable  parasites.    The  forests  of  polypes,  in  the  South  Seas,  the  poly- 
thalamia,  which  fall  like  snow  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  the  banks  of  herrings  and  strOmlings^  where  the  fish 
are  as  thick  as  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  find  their  contrast  in  the  seas  of 
foliage,  on  the  plains  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  undulating  savannas  which 
stretch  beyond  the  sight,  and  even  in  the  cultivated  fields  variegated 
with  so  many  different  plants. 

*  Afarcon,  Xe«  Rockers  du  Jura,  t  SchleidcD,  Das  Meer^  p.  124. 
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THE    OCEAXIC   FAUXA. 

The  contrast  between  the  land  and  the  seas  manifests  itself  also  hi  tb^ 
respective  dimensions  of  their  forms  of  life.      The  oceai^  so  rich  in  in- 
finitely small  organisms,  numbers  also  among  its  animals  monsters  far 
larger  than  those  of  the  dry  lands,  while  the  greater  part  of  its  plants, 
and  even  those  prodigious  fuci  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  arc  notli- 
ing  but  simple  strips,  and  present  neither  roots,  trunks,  nor  branches 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  oak,  the  baobab,  and  the  chestnut.    As 
to  the  organization,  it  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  family  of  phanerogams,  the  marine  alg®  are  all  of  the 
lower  orders  of  plants,  without  apparent  fructification.      The  pclasgian 
plants  have  neither  calyx,  nor  corolla,  nor  stamens,  nor  pistils.     On  the 
other  hand,  many  animals  are  fashioned  like  flowers,*  and  the  earliest 
naturalists  were  often  deceived  by  them.     For  a  long  time  the  most 
learned  among  them,  and  even  Reaumur  himself,  saw  in  these  polypes 
real  plants ;  and  in  our  day  many  investigators  have  demanded  if  the 
algte  were  not  also,  like  the  branches  of  coral,  a  kind  of  structure  of  vege- 
table form  built  by  innumerable  social  animalculae.     In  any  case,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  generating  granules  of  alga;  move  exactly  like  animalcul^i 
and,  as  it  seems,  "  by  an  act  of  their  own  will ;"  they  come  and  go,  ad- 
vance toward  the  light,  and  only  fix  themselves  after  having  found  tb* 
place  that  suits  them  in  which  to  build  their  cellules.     This  is  one  mot^ 
proof  that  the  division  between  the  two  series,  vegetable  and  animal,  i* 
in  great  part  artificial.! 

In  their  love  of  the  marvelous,  and  perhaps  also  because  of  the  terr<7^ 
which  the  siccht  of  these  monsters  of  the  sea  had  occasioned  them,  ou^ 
ancestors  gave  to  these  gigantic  animals  a  size  out  of  all  proportion  witl> 
their  real  dimensions.     Numerous  are  the  legends  which  speak  of  whaled 
on  which  one  could  disembark  as  on  islands,  but  which  then  plunged  Bud' 
denly,  and  left  their  visitors  fighting  with  the  waves.     The  seamen  of  all 
nations  recount  also  a  host  of  §torics  about  monstrous  serpents  which 
unrolled  their  rings  over  several  large  successive  weaves,  and  of  polypes 
whose  arms,  incessantly  in  motion,  resembled  a  forest  agitated  by  tem- 
pests.    The  observations  made  by  naturalists  do  not  confirm  these  tales; 
but  it  is  certain  that  whales  have  been  measured  more  than  100  feet  long 
and  65  feet  in  circumference,  w-eighing  nearly  200  tons — that  is  to  say, 
more  than  an  army  of  3000  men.      Scoresby  saw  a  rorqual  more  enor- 
mous still,  which  was  no  less  than  120  feet  from  liead  to  tail.    As  to 

*  Schleiden,  la  Plante. 

+  Unger,  de  Mirbel,  Paul  Laurent,  Payen.— Maagin,  Mystkres  de  rOcean, 
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mousters  of  the  size  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  elephant,  such  as  dol- 
phins, orcas,  cachalots,  walruses,  and  sharks,  the  species  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  we  often  meet  with  individuals  of  this  dimension  in  groups  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  a  limited  space.     Among  the  marine  animals 
of  an  inferior  order,  such  as  cephalopods,  there  are  some  also  of  a  j)r0' 
digious  size ;  thus  specimens  of  the  Cyanea  arctlca  have  been  fished  out 
of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  6^  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  arms  of  which 
were  not  less  than  114  feet  long.*    And  certainly  it  may  be  asserted  be- 
forehand that  the  ocean  still  keeps  in  reserve  many  surprises  for  natural- 
ists who  will  explore  all  its  abysses. 

Still,  if  the  sea  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  theatre  of  animal 
life,  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  size  and  strength  of  its  monsters  as 
by  the  prodigious  multitude  of  crejitures  which  are  agglomerated  in  rows, 
heaped  up  in  banks,  and  swarm  in  immense  beds.     It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  innumerable  armies  offish  must  fill  the  ocean,  since  a  single  female 
may  lay  a  hundred  thousand,  or  million,  or  even  more  than  ten  millions 
■  ^^6gg8.     In  the  second  generation,  a  single  couple  of  these  fish  may  have 
given  birth  to  a  hundred  trillions  of  individuals ;  in  the  third  generation, 
the  entire  sea,  with  its  unfathomable  abysses,  would  be  filled  with  a  com- 
pact mass  of  fish.     But  even  before  they  are  born,  this  numberless  prog- 
eny is  pursued  by  equally  numerous  enemies.      The  sea  is  an  immense 
field  of  carnage,  where  the  creatures  which  are  born  in  infinite  myriads 
serve  also  as  food  to  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  furious  devourers. 
When  the  herrings  penetrate  into  the  North  Sea,  "it  seems  as  if  an  im- 
'J^ense  island  had  risen,  and  that  a  continent  was  about  to  emerge  ;"f  but 
this  island  or  continent  of  fishes  is  beset  and  eaten  on  all  sides.     Each 
detachment  of  ihe  mighty  army,  about  thirty  miles  long  and  from  five  to 
8IX  broad,  is  accompanied  by  legions  of  cetacea  and  other  great  sea  ani- 
mals, which  press  in  bands  around  the  serried  columns,  and  never  cease 
swallowing  herrings  by  hundreds;  birds  flying  in  clouds  above  the  scene 
rftfie  immense  slaughter  plunge  down  on  all  sides  to  select  their  victims; 
an  oily  substance  resulting  from  the  thousands  of  torn  fish  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  J    When  at  last  the  fishermen,  warned  of  the  approach 
of  the  bank  of  herrings,  rush  to  their  capture,  the  massacre  assumes  the 
niost  frightful  proportions.     The  fishermen  of  the  single  district  of  the 
GOteburg  kill  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  herrings  in  a 
single  campaign  ;  those  of  Bergen  three  hundred  millions ;  those  of  Yar- 
mouth even  more.     The  number  of  herrings  captured  during  the  fishery 
by  the  seamen  of  Northern  Europe  must  be  estimated  at  tens  of  millions. 
There  are  certain  parts  of  the  ocean  where  the  fish  are  still  more  nu- 
merous than  on  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe ;  such  is,  for  example,  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  two  mar- 
itime currents,  diflTering  in  temperature  and  the  fragments  they  bring,  all 
the  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  great  diversity  of  species 

*  Elizabeth  and  Alexander  Agnssiz,  Sea-side  Studies. 

t  Michdet,  la  Mer,  %  Alfred  Frddol,  le  Monde  de  la  Mer, 
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are  found  united.  It  is  in  the  neighboring  seas  that  the  Esquimaux,  whose 
name  signifies  "eater  of  raw  fish,"  finds  his  food  in  abundance ;  it  is  there 
that  the  fishermen — English,  French,  and  American — go  each  year  to  seek 
their  provisions  frofn  the  two  or  three  millions  of  codfish  left  by  the  mul- 
titudes of  cetaceae  that  are  always  at  work.  In  the  North  Pacific,  on  the 
shores  of  Japan,  round  the  Canaries,  are  other  fisheries  scarcely  less  rich, 
whence  the  net  is  sure  to  bring  each  time  numerous  victims. 

As  to  the  marine  animals  other  than  fish,  a  number  of  species  swarm  in 
masses  all  the  more  compact  the  smaller  the  individuals  themselves  are. 
From  the  heights  of  the  promontories  which  rise  in  peaks  above  the  gulfs 
of  New  Granada  to  the  east  of  Santa  Martha,  the  sea  is  sometimes  seen  as 
far  as  the  horizon  filled  with  yellow  medusfe,  so  crowded  one  agamst  the 
other  that  the  color  of  the  waters  is  quite  changed  by  them.     A  swann. 
of  medusae,  through  the  midst  of  which  Piazzi  Smyth  passed  in  July,  1855, 
to  the  north  of  the  Canaries,  occupied  a  space  about  forty-five  piiles  wide, 
and  comprehended  in  the  superficial  bed  alone  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  individuals.     Whales  and  other  cetaceae  devoured  enor- 
mous quantities  of  these  gi^aceful  orange-veined  mcdnssB,  and,  on  their 
side,  each  of  these  animals  absorbed  myriads  of  siliceous  diatoms.    The 
quantity  of  these  inferior  organisms  contained  in  the  stomach  of  each  me- 
dusa amounts  certainly  to  seven  hundred  thousand;  it  is  therefore  by 
tens  of  thousands  and  by  millions  that  wc  must  estimate  the  crcatnres 
swarming  in  each  wave.*    Sailors,  accustomed  to  see  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  medusa?,  only  see  in  them  "  the  scum  of  the  sea  ;'*  and  Bacon 
himself,  that  great  observer,  thought  that  the  marine  jelly-fish  were  notic- 
ing else  than  "  heated  foam."    More  poetically,  the  Peruvians  of  the  coast 
of  Iquique  give  to  one  of  these  animals  the  elegant  name  o^  Aqiui  vka^f 
or  "  living  water."  ' 

Sometimes  the  sea  is  so  filled  with  living  organisms  that  one  might  call 
it  saturated,  and  its  color  is  entirely  changed  by  the  floating  multitudes- 
Thus  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland  seamen  traverae  broad  bands  of  a  deep 
brown  or  olive-green  color,  being  frequently  one  hundred  aijd  eighty  a»^ 
even  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long;  they  are  banks  of  medus«, every 
cubic  inch  of  water  containing, hundreds,  and  swallowed  by  hundreds  o* 
thousands  in  every  mouthful  pf  a  whale.  Elsewhere  navigators  observ© 
immense  "  sea-serpents,"  formed  by  innumerable  salpas,  which  are  attached 
to  one  another  like  the  particles  of  one  and  the  same  body,  or  else  th^y 
form  expanses  without  visible  limits,  some  red  as  blood,  others  white  ^ 
milk.  There  they  are  not  banks,  but  worlds  of  animals,  where  each  dr^P 
contains  as  many  as  there  are  stars  in  the  milky  way.  In  August,  185^> 
Captain  Kingman  traversed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a  space  more  than  twcO' 
ty-five  miles  wide,  the  whiteness  of  which  was  dazzling  enough  to  extio' 
guish  the  light  of  the  stara ;  and  when  the  sea  of  animalcnlse  was  passed, 
the  sky  above  it  was  for  a  long  time  seen  to  shine  as  with  the  light  of  a 
feeble  aurora  borealis.     Ten  years  later,  the  vessel  La  Sarthe  found  again 

♦  Piazzi  Smyth,  Tenenffe,  pp.  5,  G.  +  Bollaert,  Antiqvities,  p.  256. 
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he  same  part  a  vast  "  sea  of  milk,"  where  the  fun-ow  of  its  prow  made 
tack  line. 

a  not,  however,  the  marvelous  phosphorcBcence  of  the  watci's,  dao  in 
at  pait  to  living  animalculie,  the  most  astonishing  testimony  to  tl]c  in- 
nerable  host  of  organisms  which  swarm  in  the  ocean?  There  is  nu 
ager  who  has  not  observed  during  tho  night  those  sheets  of  yellow  or 
enish  light  which  tremble  on  the  sea,  those  slieaves  of  lightning  wLicIi 
ing  from  the  crests  of  ilie  waves,  those  whirlpools  of  sparks  which  the 
w  of  the  vessel  causes  in  its  plunge,  those  waves  of  flame  which  glide 
n  either  side  of  the  ship  to  unite  in  long  eddies  behind  the  rudder,  and 
isform  the  track  into  a  river  of  fire.  In  the  port  of  Havana  the  least 
BCt  which  agitates  the  surface  of  the  water  appears  suddenly  like  a 
:  of  flame,  and  raises  araund  it  a  whole  series  of  luminous  wavelets, 
pagating  themselves  in  concentric  circles  to  several  yards  in  distance. 


1^ 

9 

^ 

Fig.  1T4.— OrgoDlema  ^m  Ibe  S«ti-boltoni. 


4tfl  sailing  over  these  waters,  driven  by  the  equal  movement  of  the 
rs,  leave  behind  them  tlie  tiace  of  an  immense  fiery  dragon,  with  large 
wi  extended.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  Palgrave  tells  us  that  tho  waves 
I  so  luminous  during  the  night  that  the  Arabs  attribute  those  reflec- 
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tions  to  the  infernal  fires  shining  through  the  rocks  beneath  the  transpar — 
ent  mass  of  waters.*    Modern  science  explains  to  us  the  phenomena  of 
the  phosphorescence  otherwise.     According  to  the  researches  of  Boyle^ 
Forster,  Tilesius,  and  Ehrenberg,  this  light  results  from  innumemble  ani 
raalculse,  some  living,  and  others  in  decomposition. 

The  little  organisms  called  foraminifera,  because  of  the  numerous  holc-= 
in  their  shells,  are  probably  the  creatures  which  people  the  tracts  of  tb^ 
ocean  in  the  greatest  multitudes ;  the  bottom  of  all  the  seas  is,  withon  T. 
exception,  strewn  with  their  thin  calcareous  shells,  of  which  one  drachix-i 
of  sand  contains  sometimes  nearly  16,000,  according  to  a  calculation  o-£* 
M.  d'Orbigny.     Among  the  various  genera  of  this  family,  which  corapre-^ 
hends  nearly  2000  known  species,  the  globigerina,  which  has  an  ovoid  or 
spherical  shell,  may  be  considered  as  the  special  oceanic  genus,  since  it  is 
met  with  in  all  latitudes  and  at  depths  varying  from  50  to  3000  fathoms. 
Their  remains  cover  thousands  of  square  miles  of  surface  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  ;•  and  when  the  lead  brings  up  specimens  of  the  ooze,  it  is 
often  found  that  it  is  composed  of  75,  80,  or  even  97  per  cent,  of  the  skel- 
etons of  a  single  species  of  globigeriua.f    The  rest  of  the  sediment  is 
formed  of  other  debris  of  little  animals,  spicules  of  sponge,  and  star-fish. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  siliceous  organisms,  the  diatoms,  which  aid 
in  filling  up  the  marine  depths.     But  do  these  bodies  of  such  a  perfect 
regularity,  disks  and  triangles,  parallelograms,  pyramids,  and  other  geo- 
metrical figures,  all  so  gracefully  ornamented  with  the  finest  arabesques, 
belong  to  the  vegetable  world  ?    The  botanist  Schleiden  believesiso.    Or 
are  they  rather  animals?    The  zoologist  Ehrenberg  asserts  it.    But  wheth- 
er they  be  plants  or  animals,  they  are  not  the  les&  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agents  in  the  continuous  formation  of  our  globe.J 

*  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  1864. 

t  Wallicb,  North  Atlantic  Scabbed;  Parker  and  Jones,  Phil.  Trans.,  rol.  civ.,  part  i» 
18G6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CB   OP   CLIMATE   AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS   OP  THE   SPECIES   OP 

ANIMALS. 

j&^  like  plants,  depend  on  all  the  conditions  of  climate;  beat  and 
b  and  darkness,  dryness  and  moisture,  influence  them  in  various 
[  give  them  a  clearly-defined  area  of  habitation.  Nevertheless,  a 
(iber  of  species  possess  an  advantage  over  the  plants ;  for  whilo 
er  can  not  fly  spontaneously  before  an  ungenial  climate,  and  tho 
ent  of  their  race  takes  centuries  in  accomplishing,  animals,  en- 
th  locomotion,  can  more  readily  migrate  to  countries  which  ofler 
iture  suited  to  them.  Hundreds  of  species  of  birds  and  fishes, 
tribes  of  insects,  migrate  every  year,  and  are  thus  able,  owing 
0  countries  which  they  inhabit  by  turns,  to  enjoy  all  the  condi- 
2at,  light,  and  moisture  favorable  to  tlxeir  well-being.  There  are 
)assage  which  travel  several  thousands  of  miles  in  a  few  days, 
om  one  continent  to  another  over  wide  seas.  Thus  at  the  com- 
it  of  September,  the  stork,  dreading  the  severe  cold  of  North 
,  abandons  the  thatched  roof  to  perch  on  a  cupola  of  Egypt  or 
en  in  the  toonth  of  March,  when  the  African  climate  becomes 
md  burning,  it  resumes  its  flight,  and,  crossing  the  Meditcrra- 
;es  the  high  Alps,  either  on  the  east  by  the  Engadine,  or  on  the 
the  Jura,  and  alights  once  more  on  its  nest,  respected  by  the 

• 

climate  of  temperate  Europe  nearly  a  hundred  birds,  among 
erane,  the  lark,  the  passenger-pigeon,  the  quail,  and  the  swallow, 
IS  alternately  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north,  to 

extreme  temperatures,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  find  an  abun- 
bod  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  even  possible  that  certain 
OSS  the  equator  during  the  migrations,  and  by  this  coming  and 
ly  constantly  enjoy  a  summer  temperature,  now  in  one  hemi- 
)w  in  another.  Several  species  of  mammalia  make  similar  jour- 
e  vast  prairies  of  North  America  witness  each  year  the  immense 
s  of  the  bisons,  field-mice,  and  musk-rats  defiling  in  innumerable 
s.  In  mountainous  countries,  too,  animals  can  easily  change  the 
ithout  traversing  vast  spaces ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  climb  the 
,  and  then  to  descend  again  to  the  plain.  Some  of  the  monkeys 
)8tan  take  refuge  during  the  summer  in  the  high  valleys  of  the 

as  far  as  10,000  feet  high,  and  return  to  the  low  forests' of  Terai 
Droach  of  winter ;  in  the  same  way  the  reindeer  of  Lapland  fol- 
now,  which  now  accumulates,  and  now  melts  on  the  mountain 

26 
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To  avoid  the  extremes  of  temperature,  either  the  cold  of  winter  or  the 
too  great  heat  of  summer,  certain  species  of  animals  have  also  the  rescJurce 
of  burying  themselves  in  the  ground.  The  greater  part  of  the  insects  pass 
their  existence  as  larva?  under  the  bark  of  trees,  under  heaps  of  leaves,  or 
beneath  the  superficial  strata  of  the  earth.  Some  species  of  moUusks  and 
fish,  several  reptiles,  and  a  few  mammals,  hide  themselves  also  in  the  mud 
of  the  lakes  and  marshes,  or  in  burrows  hollowed  out  beforehand.  Ttus 
protected  from  the  climate  outdoors,  the  animals  fall  into  a  state  of  tor- 
por, during  w^hich  their  life  remains  partially  suspended ;  the  temperature 
of  their  bodies  sometimes  sinks  to  frqezing-point,  and  fish  have  even  been 
seen  completely  frozen,  without  this  apparent  death  having  prevented 
their  resuscitation  later;  respiration  and  circulation  of  the  blood  arc 
gradually  slackened,  and  digestion  ceases  entirely ;  the  organs,  becom- 
ing temporarily  useless,  are  restricted ;  even  the  intestinal  parasites  are 
numbed  with  the  animals  upon  which  they  live.  This  long  period  of 
sleep  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  which  is  found  much  more  generally  in 
the  vegetable  world.  For,  in  fact,  all  the  plants  of  the  frigid  and  polar 
zones  repose  in  the  winter,  and  only  live  by  their  stems  and  roots;  even 
in  warm  countries,  the  plants  present  a  remarkable  periodicity  in  their  ex- 
istence.* 

Although  the  privilege  of  locomotion  permits  a  number  of  animals  to 
enlarge  their  domain  considerably,  the  species  do  not  the  less  remain  sub- 
ject to  climatal  conditions,  and  all  have  an  area  of  habitation  limited  ei- 
ther toward  the  pole  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  or  toward  the  equator  h^ 
too  great  heat.     Each  climate  has  its  particular  fauna,  which,  in  order  "^^ 
live  and  propagate  itself  easily,  requires  certain  normal  conditions  of  tei^* 
perature  and  moisture.    There  are  animals  which  can  not  quit  the  ton'^^ 
zone  without  perishing,  or  living  an  artificial  life  like  most  of  those  trac^^ 
ported  at  a  great  expense  to  our  zoological  gardens ;  other  species  die 
they  are  taken  from  the  northern  countries,  covered  with  ice  during 
greater  part  of  the  year.    The  field-mouse  seen  by  M.  Martins  on  the  Fai^ 
horn,  and  certain  animalculsB,  such  as  the  Desorid  nivalis  and  the  Podw"^ 
/liemaliSy  have  their  dwelling  in  the  snow,  or  on  the  ground  covered  by  i^ 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  rotifers  exclusively  inhabit  thermal  waters ;  >^ 
scarabseus,  the  Hydrohius  orbicularis^  lives  in  the  sources  of  Hammano^ 
Meskoutine,  the  temperature  of  which  is  131°.     In  the  seas  the  whal^ 
and  various  cetacecB  are  arrested  by  the  warm  waters  of  tropical  lati-^ 
tudes  as  if  by  a  barrier  of  flame,  while  the  cachalot  and  the  sean^ow  swioo^ 
only  in  the  tepid  watera  of  the  equatorial  oceaaf    In  the  same  way  tbcr 
coral  insects  are  only  seen  in  seas  whose  temperature  is  above  72°  Fahren- 
heit ;  at  60°  they  can  still  live,  but  without  developing  their  branches. 
The  Gulf  Stream,  which  carries  into  the  northern  seas  the  warm  water 
from  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas,  carries  also  with  it  multitudes  of  south- 
ern species,  which  never  stray  either  to  the  right  or  left  into  the  colder 
waters  of  the  polar  current.    The  two  masses  of  water,  flowing  parallel 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  864.  t  Maary,  Giogrcg^kie  de  la  Mer. 
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;h  Other  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  have  each  their  distinct  fauna, 
J  barrier  of  separation  is  an  imaginary  line  between  two  zones  of  dif- 

teraperature,  varying  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  advance  of 
aters.  As  to  the  superior  animals  which  man  brings  with  him  into 
t  all  the  countries  of  tlie  world,  they  are  modified  considerably  un- 
18  influence  of  the  climate.  Horses  and  dogs  brought  from  England 
J  Himalaya  Mountains  are  clothed  with  a  thick  wool  that  grows 
y  their  hair;   in  equatorial  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  the  dogs  and 

become  bald,  and  fowls  lose  all  their  feathers,  with  the  exception 

larger  feathers  of  the  wing.* 

J  influence  of  licjht  is  shown  also  in  a  verv  remarkable  manner  bv 
Tophy,  or  even  the  complete  suppression  of  the  organs  of  vision,  in 
jhes  and  other  animals  which  inhabit  the  depths  of  caverns-f  The 
af  the  skin,  too,  changes  m  most  animals,  according  to  the  brilliancy, 
t  rays  that  shine  on  them.  The  fiiuna  of  caverns  assumes  a  dusky 
niform  livery,  which  is  lost  in  the  surrounding  darkness;  while  out- 
n  the  splendor  of  the  sunlight,  the  brightest  butterflies  and  birds  fly, 
■inged  flowers,  no  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  meadow.  The  an- 
of  the  tropics,  especially  the  insects,  fish,  and  reptiles,  shine  in  much 
ter  colors  than  those  of  similar  species  from  the  temperate  and  gla- 
anes ;  thus,  as  M.  Radau  says,  "  The  sun  depicts  itself  in  the  fauna 
lountry."  Finally,  in  the  same  individual  the  action  of  light  mani- 
Itself  by  the  contrast  of  colors,  glittering  on  the  back  or  upper  sur- 
>f  the  wings,  duskier  on  the  belly  or  the  under  part  of  the  plumage, 
I  remains  in  the  shadow.  The  habits  of  most  species  are  also  regu- 
by  the  alternations  of  light ;  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  insects, 
lollusks  have  all  their  period  of  daily  activity  clearly  defined,  either 
3  setting  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Among  the  insects  especially,  the 
3ning  of  each  species  by  day,  by  night,  or  by  twilight,  is  accom- 
d  with  a  singular  regularity.  The  mosquitoes  of  certain  tropical 
is  succeed  each  other  in  the  air  at  a  fixed  hour  well  known  by  the 
)8,  who,  by  imprisoning  the  insects  which  persecute  them,  are  able 
sisnrc  time  no  less  easily  than  by  that  ingenious  "floral  clock"  where 
lour  is  marked  by  the  expansion  of  a  corolla. 

the  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea  or  the  continents,  equally  require 

order  to  live ;  but  this  air  must  be  more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less 
ed  with  moisture,  according  to  the  species.    Many  birds,  accustom- 

rove  through  space,  perish  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  at- 
lere,  and  even  their  eggs  can  not  be  hatched  there ;  the  intestinal 
8,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  innumerable  species  of  animals  which 
m  decaying  matter,  and  thus  perform  the  oflSce  of  scavengers  in  na- 
jan  accommodate  themselves  very  well  to  an  air  mixed  with  impure 
Fish,  too,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
?JB  and  swimming  birds,  directly  respire  oxygen  dissolved  in  water. 

*  Schmardo,  GeographxKhe  Verhreitung  der  Tkiere,  Jahrhvck  von  Behm, 
X  See  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Springs, 
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As  to  moisture,  it  is  equally  indispensable  to  life ;  bat  while  certain  spe- 
cies live  on  the  borders  of  marshes  or  rivers,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  vapor,  there  are  others,  especially  the  numerous  tribe  of  lizards, 
which  delight  in  the  rock  or  dry  soil  of  desert  lands  destitute  of  water. 

The  chemical  composition  of  waters  is  most  important  for  the  organ- 
isms which  live  within  it,  and  the  fauna  varies  much  in  lakes,  rivers,  and 
seas,  according  to  their  proportion  of  salt  and  other  substances ;  it  is  thus 
that  the  Baltic,  the  saltness  of  which  at  its  entrance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ocean,  and  which  contains  in  its  upper  gulfs  alnxost  entirely  fresh- 
water, presents  at  its  two  ends  two  veiy  distinct  faunas,  modified  hy 
gradual  transitions  toward  the  central  part.    As  to  the  mineralogical  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  it  has  probably  a  somewliat  slight  influence  on  animal 
life,  and  the  modifications  which  the  fauna  of  the  various  soils  exhibit 
ought  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  plants  which 
serve  as  food  to  the  animals.     Thus  some  land  mollusks  are  found  excla- 
sively  on  limestone  formations,  because  the  substances  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  their  shells  are  not  found  in  the  vegetation  of  other  districti 
The  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  are  also  of  great  importance  to  the 
species  which  hollow  out  burrows  or  subterranean  passages.    The  mole 
can  not  trace  its  wonderful  labyrinths  in  a  sandy  soil,  which  would  fall  in 
behind  it ;  and  the  ant-lipn,  which  watches  for  its  prey  in  a  circular  fosse 
at  the  foot  of  hillocks  of  shifting  sand,  would  perish  of  hunger  if  it  ven- 
tured upon  clayey  ground.     It  is  a  strange  thing  that  even  the  color  of 
certain  species  seems  to  correspond  in  a  kind  of  secret  harmony  with  the 
natural  products  around  them.    A  humming-bird,  that  plunges  with  de- 
light into  an  open  flower,  glitters  like  the  flower  itself;  many  fish  which 
live  in  rivers  with  a  sandy  bed  seem  to  be  only  thin  flakes  of  spangled 
sand ;  moreover,  a  certain  brown  mantis  of  Southern  Africa  lives  only  on 
a  dark-colored  ground ;  another,  entirely  white,  is  only  seen  on  the  da*' 
zling  chalk  rocks ;  the  ptarmigan  of  Scotland  is  white  as  the  snow  in  wii*" 
ter,  and  in  the  summer  is  dressed  in  plumage  whose  shades  of  pearly  gray 
blends  with  the  delicate  tints  of  the  lichens  and  heather.      The  greeo 
leaves  of  our  forests  have  for  inhabitants  the  tree-frogs  and  other  little 
creatures  which  match  the  verdure ;  while  a  butterfly,  itself  resembling  * 
dead  leaf,  dances  in  the  air  among  the  dead  leaves  scattered  by  the  wind ; 
an  orthopterous  insect  even  seems  as  if  it  were  disguised  under  the  forfl* 
of  a  broken  beech-twig,  and  we  might  think  that  it  was  one  of  these  ino^' 
merable  fragments  that  the  tempest  has  broken  from  the  tree.    On  t^® 
River  Amazon  the  air  is  filled  at  certain  seasons  with  a  species  of  wh^^ 
butterfly,  flying  in  myriads,  like  snow-flakes  in  a  storm ;  but  among  tb^^ 
butterflys  are  some  individuals  of  species  ordinarily  distinct  in  color,  oX^ 
which  have  disguised  themselves  in  white  in  order  to  be  lost  in  the  ^^ 
mense  crowd.*    How  can  we  attempt  to  explain  this  remarkable  pheo<^^ 
enon,  which  constitutes  the  sole  means  of  defense  of  the  humming-bird  ^  ^ 
the  feeble  insect,  of  the  helpless  parasite,  excepting  by  the  hypothesis  ^ 

*  Bates,  Naturalist  an  the  Biver  Atnaxont, 
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*' natural  selection"  which  Darwin  has  recently  expounded  so  clearly.  In 
the  incessant  struggle  for  existence  dating  from  the  very  origin  of  the 
species,  all  the  individuals  which  can  not  defend  themselves  by  strength, 
cunning,  scent,  or  venom,  inevitably  perish ;  those  alone  have  the  chance 
of  escaping  which,  by  their  form  and  color,  are  not  distinguishable  from 
surrounding  objects.  It  is  these  who,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  individuals  visible  to  animals  of  prey,  perpetuate  the  race,  and,  in 
the  succession  of  generations,  it  is  still  the  varieties  most  resembling  the 
^und  or  plants  on  which  they  feed  which  save  the  species  from  destruc- 
tion. Thus,  from  generation  to  generation,  anomalies  never  cease  to  ad- 
just themselves,  and  to  assume  in  the  end  a  permanent  character. 
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FOOD  OF  ANIMAL  SPECIES.  —  CONTRAST  OF  FAUNAS.  —  AREAS  OF  HABITA- 
TION.  CHANGES  IN  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  AREAS. — BIRTH  AND  DISAP- 
PEARANCE  OF  SPECIES. 

Of  all  surrounding  circumstances,  that  which  most  influences  species, 
as  we  can  easily  understand,  is  their  food.     In  the  sea,  where  the  flora  is 
relatively  poor,  and  where  the  fauna,  on  the  contrary,  is  developed  with 
such  an  astonishing  abundance,  animals  and  aqimalculo)  are  almost  all 
carnivorous ;  the  herbivorous  kind  are  few  in  number.     On  the  dry  land, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vegetation  predominates  so  largely  that  most  of  the 
animals,  live  upon  plants,  either  their  shoots,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  stem, 
bark,  or  roots.     The  largest  animals,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  eland,  and 
giraffe,  as  formerly  the  mammoth   and   the  mastodon,  feed   on  plants, 
grasses,  and  leaves.     Most  birds  live  on  seeds,  and  with  many  of  their 
species  it  is  to  the  need  of  finding  food,  and  not  to  the  alternations  of  cold 
and  heat,  that  we  should  attribute  their  annual  or  daily  migrations.    The 
life  of  the  greater  part  of  animals  is  only  one  long  journey.     Urged  no^ 
by  hunger,  now  by  the  necessity  of  seeking  their  safety,  they  come  an^ 
go  incessantly  from  one  region  to  another — from  the  forests  to  the  raea<3^ 
ows,  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  from  solitudes  to  cultivated  land^^ 
In  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  there  is  a  kind  of  swallow,  kuow*^ 
under  the  name  of  martinet,  which  every  morning  flies  in  immense  flock^ 
toward  the  pine  forests  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  every  cvenin 
returns  and  alights  like  a  cloud  on  the  mai*shy  groves  of  cypresses  a 
the  right  bank. 

It  is  principally  among  insects  that  the  intimate  connection  uniting  thcp^- 
animal  to  the  vegetable  world  shows  itself.  Many  plants  have  their  spe- 
cial fauna  of  insects ;  and  of  this  eager  multitude  which  devours  them, 
some  attack  only  the  leaves,  others  the  wood,  or  various  other  parts.  The 
nettle  has  no  less  than  forty  species  which  are  bom,  live,  and  die  on  its 
stem.  The  birch,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar  are  each  also  the  exclusive 
home  of  numerous  tribes  of  insects ;  the  oak  alone  nourishes  at  least  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  species — more  than  the  continent  of  Europe  con- 
tains in  mammals ;  every  other  tree  than  that  of  which  they  eat  the  wood 
or  the  bark  is  an  unknown  world  to  them.  Thus  no  insect  of  Cayenne 
has  become  a  parasite  of  the  cabbage,  carrot,  vine,  or  coffee-plant,  because 
these  plants  have  been  imported  from  distant  countries,  and  no  corre- 
sponding species  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.* 

The  area  of  habitation  of  each  animal,  large  or  small,  which  lives  upon 
one  or  several  vegetables,  being  necessarily  limited  by  the  area  of  the 

*  Schmarda,  Geo^aphisches  Jahrhuch  von  Behm^  186C. 
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plants  themselves,  it  necessarily  results  that  the  camivorae  are  also  quar- 
tered in  the  vegetable  region  which  is  inhabited  by  the  prey  that  feeds 
them.  Beyond  the  tropical  zone  in  countries  where  winter  periodically 
suspends  the  life  of  the  forests  and  meadows,  the  parasites  of  trees  and 
grass  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  condemned  to  sleep,  either  in  the  earth 
or  in  the  plant  they  feed  upon,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  which  have  not  a 
period  of  winter  sleep  must  suffer  hunger  or  change  their  country,  till  the 
return  of  spring.  Finally,  the  destruction  of  a  plant  always  has,  as  a  di- 
rect consequence,  the  disappearance  of  the  special  fauna  which  was  at- 
tached to  it.  If  man  fells  a  forest,  uproots  bushes,  or  drains  a  mai-sh,  at 
the  same  time  a  world  of  animals  is  destroyed  or  exiled. 

The  richness  of  the  fauna  is  thus  in  intimate  connection  with  that  of 
the  flora :  where  vegetation  springs  from  the  soil  with  most  'vigor  and 
abundance,  there  also  animals  live  in  the  greatest  multitudes.  Neveithe- 
less,'  we  must  not  think  that  the  animals  of  the  largest  size  inhabit  pre- 
cisely those  countries  where  the  most  gigantic  trees  grow.  In  this  re- 
spect there  is  rather  a  contrast ;  the  great  pachyderms  of  Africa  feed  on 
plateaux  destitute  of  trees  in  many  places,  and  covered  with  thin  grass; 
the  enormous  white  bear  of  the  northern  reofions  inhabits  snow  and  ice- 
fields,  far  from  all  forest  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  splendid 
forests  of  Brazil  give  shelter  to  relatively  small  species.  The  largest  is 
the  tapir,  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  huge  animals  of  Africa.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  in  the  distribution  of  the  largest  species  of  animals 
is,  that  they  inhabit  the  most  extensive  countries ;  it  is  in  the  Old  "World 
that  the  largest  members  of  the  animal  world  live ;  and  the  long-tailed 
monkeys,  tapira,  vicunas,  jaguars,  and  pumas  of  America  are  much  less  in 
size  and  strength  than  the  gorillas,  elephants,  camels,  tigei-s,  and  lions  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

The  number  of  species  of  animals  is  likewise  connected  with  the  extent 
of  the  countries.  There  does  not  exist  one  example  of  an  island  whose 
fauna  is  richer  than  the  neighboring  continent ;  in  almost  all  we  find  an 
enormous  inferiority  in  this  respect.  Great  Britain,  a  fragment  detached 
from  Europe,  has  fewer  animal  forms  than  Germany  or  France ;  Ireland 
lias  less  than  England ;  Sicily  less  tnan  Italy.  When  the  Europeans  first 
landed  on  the  Antilles,  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  the  sole  indigenous 
mammals,  with  the  exception  of  bats,  which  could  fly  over  the  straits, 
urere  four  or  five  species  of  rodents,  one  of  which  exists  still.  Yet  the 
Tery  varied  vegetation  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  marshes,  and 
shores  of  Cuba,  Hay ti,  and  Jamaica,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  support 
of  a  multitude  of  species.  In  the  same  way,  before  the  arrival  of  the  En- 
glish navigators,  New  Zealand  had  no  other  mammals  than  two  species 
of  bat,  a  rat  introduced,  perhaps,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  otter,  and  a  leaping 
animal,  only  the  remains  of  which  were  seen.*  A  real  harmony  is  natu- 
rally established  between  each  region  and  its  particular  fauna  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  geologist,  discovering  very  varied  fossils  and  large  skele- 

♦  F.  von  Hocbstetter,  New-Seeland, 
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tons  iu  an  island  of  small  dimensions,  is  able  to  affirm  that  it  once  formed 
part  of  a  vast  continent. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  important  question  of  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals, the  naturalist  must  go  back  to  the  anterior  ages  of  the  earth,  dur- 
ing which  the  continents  were  otherwise  disposed  than  they  now  are. 
Thus  the  monkeys  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  bear  witness  to  the  ancient 
continuity  of  the  coasts  between  Spain  and  Barbary.  In  other  places,  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  forms  of  the  continents,  the  former  spe- 
cies contrast  strangely  with  the  present  ones ;  only  a  strait  separates  two 
fauna,  born  at  an  interval  of  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  centuries. 
This  is  the  contrast  observed  between  the  archipelago  of  Sunda  and  the 
group  of  the  Australian  islands.  Between  Bali  and  Lombok,  which  seem, 
however,  to  form  part  of  one  land  cut  in  two  by  the  waves,  and  which  a 
strait  fifteen  miles  long  scarcely  separates,  the  contrast  of  the  faunas  i& 
as  complete  as  between  Europe  and  America.  On  one  side  quite  modem 
species  live,  as  if  the  ancient  types  had  been  gradually  renewed  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia ;  on  the  other,  the  animals 
have  been  preserved  without  a  change  in  their  physiognomy.  In  Aus- 
tralia we  find  neither  cat,  wolf,  bear,  nor  hyena ;  neither  stag,  sheep,  ox, 
elephant,  hoi-se,  squirrel,  rabbit,  nor  any  of  those  species  of  quadrupeds 
which  we  meet  with  in  all  other  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  instead,  how 
many  animals  of  ancient  forms  which  to  us  seem  most  strange!  The 
whole  Australian  fauna  resembles  that  which  formerly  occupied  the  seas 
and  shores  of  Europe  during  the  Jurassic  period ;  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  ages  back  to  that  epoch,  to  find  animals  which  recall 
those  of  New  Holland.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  enormous  part  to  be  referred  to  the  earlier  con- 
ditions of  the  globe  to  explain  the  present  distribution  of  the  animal  spe- 
cies, it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the 
configuration  of  the  continents  and  seas,  and  the  crowd  of  living  creatures 
which  inhabit  them.  Every  terrestrial  or  maritime  space,  clearly  limited 
by  some  great  geographical  feature,  such  as  a  strait,  isthmus,  mountain 
chain,  or  plateau,  every  district  distinct  from  the  countries  bordering  upon 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  especially  by  the  climate,  possesses  also 
its  peculiar  fauna,  having  b\it  a  relatively  small  number  of  representatives 
in  common  with  those  of  other  regions.  The  French  plains  which  stretch 
to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Spanish  valleys  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ebro,  contrast  with  each  other  in  a  sufficiently  striking  manner, 
both  by  certain  species  of  animals,  and  by  their  vegetation  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  all  nature.  Similarly,  the  difference  is  very  great  for  the 
living  organisms  as  well  as  for  the  soil  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Alps;  in 
France,  in  the  stony  and  desolate  basins  of  the  Drac,  the  Durance,  and  the 
Verdon ;  in  Italy,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Stura,  the  Po,  and  the  Doire. 
A  narrow  isthmus  separating  two  seas,  separates  at  the  same  time  two 
worlds  of  different  species.    It  is  thus  that,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

*  Wallace;  see  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  The  Earliest  Age$. 
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zoophytes,  the  Mediterranean  has  only  two  in  common  with  the  Red  Sea, 
and  yet  the  slight  sandy  barrier  of  Saez  is  of  relatively  recent  formation 
in  the  immense  series  of  geological  ages.  The  slender  isthmus  of  Central 
America,  which  lies  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  is  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  two  faunas,  and  the  waters  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  only  are  inhabited  by  totally  difiercnt  species;  there 
scarcely  exists,  Darwin  tells  us,  a  single  fish,  moUusk,  or  cetacean,  which 
is  common  to  the  two  oceans.  Even  the  course  of  the  River  Amazon 
serves  as  a  limit  to  multitudes  of  species ;  there  are  birds  which  never 
venture  to  cross  it,  and  whose  area  of  habitation  is  strictly  limited  either 
to  the  right  or  left  bank. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  the  present  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  food ;  in  consequence,  too,  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  causes 
which.  In  the  earlier  ages,  may  have  favored  or  hindered  the  development 
of  the  species  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  areas  occupied 
by  different  animals  are  most  unequal  in  extent.  There  are  cetaccse,  swim- 
ming birds,  and  echinoderms,  which  live  in  all  the  seas,  and  gnats,  which 
fly  in  clouds  over  the  marshes  of  all  the  continents ;  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  species  are  only  found  in  a  very  limited  region.  Some  reptiles 
are  peculiar  to  a  single  distnct  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  plateau  of 
Utah ;  a  certain  humming-bird  has  been  discovered  in  only  one  valley  of 
the  Andes ;  every  lofty  volcano  of  Eucador,  as  Pichincha,  Chimborazo, 
and  Carahuirazo,  is  a  separate  world,  having  its  own  special  fauna.*  In 
the  immense  River  Amazon  three  species  of  a  fish  called  ariaa  are  found 
only  to  the  west  of  the  Island  Marajo,  in  a  space  of  scarcely  two  leagues, 
at  the  place  where  the  mingling  of  the  mud  raised  by  the  conflict  of  the 
sea  and  river  takes  place.f 

Besides,  the  different  areas  of  habitation  change  incessantly  during  the 
course  of  ages,  according  to  the  modifications  of  soil  and  climate.  Man, 
too,  who  is  also  a  geological  agent,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  has  taken 
an  enormous  part,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals;! but  apart  from  this  decided  influence  due  to  human  intervention, 
it  is  certain  that  all  the  variations  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  pro- 
duce corresponding  variations  in  the  distribution  of  species.  If  cold  or 
heat  increase  in  a  country,  the  winds  become  stronger  or  weaker,  the  rains 
increase  or  diminish ;  or  if  the  soil  be  renewed  by  alluvium,  or  saturated 
with  salt  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  or  if  a  marsh  be  formed  or  dried  up, 
a  number  of  species  of  animals  will  advance  or  retreat  to  find  conditions  . 
of  existence  which  are  more  favorable  to  them,  and  also  to  seek  food  which 
Suits  them.  Thus  various  birds  of  the  Upper  Engadine  have  established 
themselves  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  the  magpie  has  even  entirely  quitted 
the  district.§  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  all  naturalists  have  observed : 
they  have  even  ascertained  many  apparently  inexplicable  examples  of 
migrations,  so  imperceptible  to  man  have  been  the  modifications  of  cir- 

*  Moriu  Wagner.  f  Da  Sflva  Continho. 
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camstances  which  have  produced  these  changes  in  the  areas.  Thus  the 
whales  ceased  to  visit  the  Faroe  Islands  for  twenty-two  years — ^froni  1754 
to  1776;  in  Sweden  a  number  of  species  have  completely  disappeared 
from  the  country,  and  have  then  returned,  like  exiles  re-entering  their  na- 
tive land,  to  inhabit  again  the  country  of  their  ancestors.*  Nor  is  this 
all:  not  only  may  animals  enlarge  or  restrict  their  areas  of  habitation,  hat 
they  may  even  completely  disappear ;  and  zoological  history,  hardly  com- 
menced a  few  centuries  ago,  already  has  to  relate  the  extinction  of  sev- 
eral species.  On  the  other  hand,  new  creatures  take  the  place  of  those 
that  have  departed,  and  during  the  succession  of  ages  the  fauna  is  re- 
newed by  the  formation  of  varieties  which  become  more  and  more  con- 
stant, and  at  length  present  all  the  characters  of  species.  How  otherwise 
can  we  explain  the  remarkable  fauna  described  by  Darwin,  which  belongs 
especially  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  is  neither  found  in  the  archipela- 
goes of  the  South  Sea  nor  on  the  nearest  continents  ? 

*  Schmarda,  Geographisches  Jahrbuch  von  Behm,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GREAT  TERRESTRIAL  FAUXAS. — IIOMOIOZOIC   ZONES. 

Every  district  distinguished  from  those  that  surround  it  by  a  certain 
mber  of  animal  forms  has  thereby  a  special  fauna ;  but  naturalists  usu- 
Y  take  this  word  fauna  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  apply  it  to  a  coi- 
tion of  species  inhabiting  a  vast  geographical  region,  beyond  which 
J  majority  of  forms  are  completely  changed.  For  the  rest,  as  might  be 
jeeted,  savants  are  far  from  agreeing  on  the  limits  of  these  regions,  for 
;se  frontiers  have  no  real  existence,  and  in  the  multitude  of  living 
atures,  whose  areas  of  habitation  mingle  with  and  intersect  each 
ler,  there  are  several  which  belong  at  the  same  time  to  many  districts, 
imarda,  one  of  the  most  eminent  classifying  zoologists,  enumerates 
enty-one  great  terrestrial  faunas,  including  those  of  Madagascar,  the 
nda  Islands,  and  Oceania.     These  various  zoological  provinces,  each 

2  of  which  possesses  only  a  small  number  of  species  in  common  with 
J  neighboring  provinces,  have  still  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
jh  other,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  animals  which  approach  each  other 

form  and  structure,  and  fulfill  analogous  functions  in  nature :  these 
jcies,  which  in  the  fauna  of  a  continent  take  the  place  occupied  in  a  dif- 
cnt  country  by  other  animal  forms,  are  termed,  scientifically,  represent- 
ves.  Thus  the  camels  of  the  Old  World  are  replaced  in  America  by 
mas  and  vicugnas ;  the  horses  of  Asia  have  the  zebras  as  relations  in 
iith  Africa ;  the  ostriches  of  the  Sahara  are  represented  in  Australia  by 
us,  and  in  the  Argentine  pampas  by  rheas.  In  this  respect  the  animal 
»rld  presents  the  same  harmonies  as  the  vegetable  world, 
rhe  greatest  analogy  between  the  two  organic  series  is  found  ^Iso  in 
jir  order  of  distribution  over  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  All  the 
cumpolar  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  America,  in  Europe, 
i  in  Asia  are  inhabited  by  identical  species,  or  at  least  present  a  great 
pearance  of  relationsliip  to  each  other.;  the  same  flora  and  the  same 
ina  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  continents ;  but  toward  the  south,  in 
^portion  as  the  lines  of  latitude  enlarge  their  circles,  and  the  Old  and 
jw. World  withdraw  from  each  other,  the  living  creatures  that  people 
jra,  animals  and  plants,  differ  more  and  more.  The  number  of  organ- 
is  common  to  the  lands  separated  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
^eans  gradually  diminishes,  and  in  the  tropical  regions  the  contrast  be- 
een  them  is  complete.  At  the  same  time,  animal  and  vegetable  spe- 
!S  become  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  direction  from  the  pole  to 

3  equator.  In  Spitzbergen,  M.  Charles  Martins  found  only  four  terres- 
al  mammals ;  twenty-two  species  of  birds,  all  of  them  being,  migratory 
th  one  single  exception,  flying  beyond  the  mountains  of  this  archipel- 
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ago;  ten  sorts  offish  inhabit  its  coapts,  while  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
are  represented  by  only  a  very  small  number  of  forms :  only  twenty-three 
insects  and  fifleen  mollusks  have  been  discovered  there.  To  the  soath 
of  the  northcra  regions  the  number,  of  species,  genera,  and  families  is 
multiplied  ten-fold,  or  even  a  hundred-fold;  and  in  the  equatorial  coun- 
tries, where  vegetation  exhibits  all  its  luxuriance  and  wealth,  the  fauna 
shows  also  a  marvelous  variety  of  organisms,  and  its  types  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  dazzling  colors.  A  smgle  naturalist,  Bates,  after  a 
stay  of  eleven  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  brought  back  a  zoolog- 
ical collection  of  14,712  animals,  8000  of  which  were  new  to  science. 
How  many  must  still  remain  to  be  discovered,  especially  among  the  in-, 
sects  and  Annulosa^.  According  to  Agassiz,  the  Amazon  alone  possesses 
three  times  as  many  different  fish  as  the  immense  basin  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  true  that,  if  the  countries  nearest  the  pole  are  poor  in  species, 
these  species  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  represented  in  immense 
numbers.  On  all  the  promontories  and  in  all  the  fjords  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands,  Norway,  Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zembla, 
the  shelves  of  rock,  similar  to  the  shelves  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  occu- 
pied, far  as  eye  can  see,  by  ranks  of  birds  crowded  together  like  an  army 
of  soldiers.  When  these  prodigious  flocks  of  birds  set  off  in  search  of 
prey,  they  rise  like  clouds,  and  man  has  only  to  shoot  at  hazard  in  order 
to  strike  down  his  victims,  unless,  armed  with  a  stick,  he  prefers  to  dis- 
patch the  females,  which,  screaming  with  rage,  remain  devotedly  cover 
ing  their  broods. 

The  oceanic  faunas  must  necessarily  present  a  greater  regularity  in 
their  distribution  than  the  terrestrial  faunas,  for  they  are  not  liable  to 
such  changes  in  physical  conditions  as  affect  the  surface  of  the  land. 
The  sea  is  not,  like  the  land,  full  of  obstacles  which  check  the  distribution 
of  animals,  and  modify  in  various  ways  the  configuration  of  their  domain. 
Thus  the  limits  of  each  great  maritime  fauna  are  precisely  those  of  the 
basin  where  this  fauna  is  developed ;  to  the  east  and  west,  they  are  the 
shores  of  the  continents ;  to  the  north  and  south,  they  are  the  different 
climates  which  arrest  the  species,  and  cause  them  to  be  succeeded  by 
other  animal  forms. 

Edward  "Forbes  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  living  organisms  in  the  seas,  and  since  then  the  general  re- 
sults which  he  indicated  have  been  confirmed  in  great  part  by  the  vari- 
ous savants  who  have  followed  him  in  this  way.  Each  region  or  mari- 
time province  is  characterized  by  species  which  may  serve  as  representa- 
tives of  all  the  other  organisms  of  the  province,  and  which  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  these  parts.  From  all  sides  of  the  central  zone, 
where  the  fauna  peculiar  to  the  province  shows  itself  in  all  its  richness, 
the  species  go  on  diminishing  by  degrees  toward  the  other  regions,  and 
are  finally  replaced  by  the  prevailing  species  which  in  this  portion  of  the 
sea  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  marine  population.  Forbes  compares  the 
domain  of  each  of  these  fauna  to  a  nebula,  the  luminous.points  of  which, 
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united  in  the  centre  in  a  brilliant  mass,  become  less  and  less  nnmeroiis  as 
they  diverge  from  the  centre,  and  on  the  circumference  constitute  noth- 
ing more  than  scattered  traces.  The  oceanic  fauna,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  a  series  of  zoological  nebulse,  do  not,  however,  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  continental  fauna ;  but,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  migration  af- 
forded by  the  sea  to  free-swimming  animals,  the  maritime  provinces  in 
which  any  particular  species  predominates  are  wider  in  extent  than  in 
an  analogous  district  of  terra  firma.  Generally  speaking,  places  situated 
in  the  same  latitudes  arc  frequented  by  the  same  species ;  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  fact  may  be  observed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Alexandria,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  marine 
fauna.  With  regard  to  the  limits  of  these  regions  common  to  the  same 
groups,  their  extent  can  very  seldom  be  clearly  defined,  except  where 
ocean  currents  of  different  temperatures  come  into  contact.  The  change 
from  one  province  to  another  generally  takes  place  without  any  sudden 
transition,  for  the  action  of  currents,  tides,  etc.,  endeavors  incessantly  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  in  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  prevents 
any  well-defined  boundaries  of  the  limits  of  any  forms  of  life. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  every  condition 
which  tends  to  modify  the  general  outlines  of  each  geological  province, 
the  form  of  its  sea-coast,  the  nature  of  its  bed,  the  rapidity  of  its  currents, 
the  height  of  its  tides,  and  the  saltness  of  its  water.* 

These  various  provinces  are  the  extensive  regions  which  Forbes  has 
designated  by  the  name  of  homoYozoic  zones  (zones  embracing  a  similar 
kind  of  life).  They  encircle  the  earth  like  the  climatic  zones  to  which 
they  correspond,  and,  speaking  generally,  their  limits  are  formed  by  the 
isothermal  lines ;  they  also  change  their  position  in  harmony  with  these 
ideal  limits,  sometimes  rising  toward  the  north,  and  at  others  curving 
toward  the  south. 

The  great  median  zone  is  that  of  the  (Equator  and  the  tropics,  the  most 
important  part  of  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  central  belt  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  coasts  of  Australia,  Borneo,  and 
Japan,  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Colombia.  In  this  region,  for  the  most 
part,  marine  animals  present  the  most  brilliant  colors  and  varied  forms. 
This,  too,  is  the  region  where  the  waters  swarm  with  the  greatest  number 
of  organisms,  and  corals  and  madrepores  construct  their  circular  islands, 
which  stud  the  coasts  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Between  equatorial  Africa  and  America  this  homo!ozoic  -zone  is  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  interposition  of  two  continents ;  on  the  coasts  of 
Florida,  the  Bermudas,  the  Antilles,  the  Guianas,  and  Brazil,  mollusks, 
echinoderms,  and  corals,  similar  to  those  of  other  equatorial  seas,  multi- 
ply abundantly ;  the  species  are  different,  but  the  general  types  are  the 
same. 

To  the  north  of  this  median  zone,  which  extends  round  the  globe  with 
an  average  breadth  of  3700  miles,  there  is  another  encircling  zone,  which 
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IS  much  nan-ower,  and  rendered  very  irregular  by  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate which  toward  the  north  are  produced  by  winds,  maritime  currents^ 
and  the  different  conditions  of  the  opposite  continental  coasts.      This 
northern  "circumcentral"  zone  takes  its  rise  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coast  «^ 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  then,  spreading  out  toward  the  east,  it 
washes  the  coasts  of  Morocco  and  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.     Beyond  thc^ 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  it  embraces  the  Mediterranean,  where  there  are  fisli  - 
cries  for  the  tunny,  sponge,  and  coral.     In  this  sea  the  species  show  si. 
gradual  diminution  from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  inclosed  basins  in  tho 
interior  of  the  continent,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Ai-al, 
they  are  even  much  less  numerous.     In  the  Pacific,  this  same  zone,  the 
limits  of  which  are  however  scarcely  known,  stretches  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Corca  and  Japan  toward  those  of  California. 

The  third  zone,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
latitudes,  has  received  the  name  (not,  however,  a  very  appropriate  one) 
of  the  neutral  northern  zone.      Like  the  last-mentioned  zone,  it  curves 
round  and  spreads  out  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  coasts  of  America  tx> 
those  of  Europe.      It  is  narrow  along  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Dela.- 
ware,  but  it  widens  out  toward  the  north-east  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  a»<3 
embraces  all  the  Celtic  seas  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  Ireland,  Sco't- 
land,  and  the  Shetland  Isles.     The  Baltic  Sea  and  its  gulfs  are  mere  d  ^2 
pendents  on  this  zone.     The  great  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  th  »* 
homolozoic  zone. 

The  most  northerly  zone  which  is  characterized  by  fisheries  for  cod  ai^    ^ 
other  fish  of  a  similar  nature,  likewise  follows  the  immense  cun-e  of  tl  '  ^^ 
Gulf  Stream,  and  stretches  from  east  to  west.    Beginning  at  Cape  Coc^^' 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  embraces  Iceland  and  the  adjacent  seas,  and  was^^^" 
es  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Lapland  up  to  North  Cape.    In  the  Pacifi*^     ^» 
this  zone,  known  as  the  northern  circumpolar  zone,  assumes,  like  the  nei  -^^^\ 
tral  zone,  a  circular  tendency,  owing  to  the  great  curi'cnt  of  Japan  an    ^'^ 
the  south-west  winds,  which  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  bring  about  a  ci^     '^' 
cuitous  movement  similar  to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Lastly,  the  Arctic  Seas  are  occupied  by  the  polar  homolozoic  zone,  th  ^^^ 
extent  of  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  spherical  cap  from  the  pole  t»  -:^^^ 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  Behring  Straits,  and  Kamtschatka.  In  this  res"^^*^' 
gion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  generally  speaking,  are  of  rather  dull  col^  ^^ 


ors,  and  the  species  arc  much  less  numerous  than  in  the  southern  zones 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  species  are  for  the  most  part  represented 
a  great  number  of  individuals.  ^ 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  homolozoic  zones  follow  one  another  iff^*^'^ 
the  same  order  as  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  exhibit  similar  transit  ^  ' 
tions  between  the  respective  typical  species ;  but,  it  must  bo  confessed,^ 
the  comparative  extent  of  these  various  zones  is  very  imperfectly  ascer — 
tained.    All  we  positively  know  is,  that  to  the  west  of  South  America 
domain  of  each  of  the  marine  faunas  curves  round  toward  the  north,  car- 
ried away,  so  to  speak,  by  "Humboldt's  Current,"  which  runs  along  the 
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Jt.     For  the  present,  the  lines  of  temperature  arc  the  only  data  we 

0  for  fixing,  somewhat  inaccurately,  the  limits  of  zones  *  It  will  be  the 
:  of  future  explorers  to  determine  them  more  exactly.  It  would  be 
ally  difficult  to  state  at  the  present  time  in  what  proportion  species 
narine  animals  diminish  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  In  order  to 
e  this  question  approximately,  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  bo  neces- 
'  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  organic  beings  contained  in  the  various 
ins.  All  we  positively  know  is,  that  in  the  European  seas  the  species 
sh  show  a  diminution  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  northern  as  compared 

1  the  southern  seas,  since  in  the  Mediterranean  444  are  met  with,  while 
he  Scandinavian  seas  there  are  found  tjcarcely  170.  Mollusks  resist 
,er  the  influences  of  climate,  for  about  300  have  been  reckoned  on  the 
jts  of  Sweden  and  Norway — that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  as  many  as  on 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.*  During  the  only  voyage  of  discovery 
iucted  by  Captain  Wilkes,  the  American  naturalists  succeeded  in  col- 
ing  in  the  tropical  waters  of  the  South  Sea  829  species  of  fish,  900 
itaceans,  2000  mollusks,  450  corals,  and  300  zoophytes. 

♦  Forbes,  Natural  History,  of  the  European  Seas, 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DISTRIBUTION   OP  SPECIES  ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  MOUNTAINS  AND  IN  THE 

DEPTHS   OF  THE   SEA. 

The  gradation  of  climate  on  tbo  slopes  and  heights  of  mountains,  simi- 
larly to  their  succession  in  the  direction  of  the  poles,  brings  about,  as  its 
necessary  consequence,  a  rapid  diminution  of  animals  from  the  fertile 
plains  at  the  base  to  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains.  If  the  nat- 
uralist scales  some  solitary  lofly  peak  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  will  see  the 
number  of  animal  species  rapidly  diminishing,  exactly  as  if  he  were  trav- 
eling toward  the  temperate  regions,  and  then  toward  those  of  the  pole 
At  last,  when  he  reaches  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  where  vege- 
tation almost  entirely  disappears,  there  remain  but  very  few  representa^ 
tives  of  the  animal  world ;  and  those  which  still  exist  in  these  upper  re- 
gions are  mostly  minute  beings,  like  the  animalcnlse  of  the  snow,  and 
small  quadrupeds  which  bury  themselves  in  the  snow,  similar  to  the  wfe, 
which  is  met  with  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps.*  Not  only  do  the  species 
gradually  diminish  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain — a  fact,  however,  which 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  deficiency  of  food,  the  increase  of  cold,  and 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  but  also  the  animals  met  with  in  the  upper  re- 
gions are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  their  form, 
coat,  and  habits  resemble  the  animals  of  the  polar  zone.  The  faunas  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Alps  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  of  Spitzbergen 
than  to  those  found  in  the  plains  at  their  feet,  which  are  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  thousand  feet.f  Nevertheless,  storms,  gusts  of  wind,  and 
water-spouts  frequently  blend  the  locally  aiTanged  faunas  one  with  anoth- 
er ;  and,  as  we  traverse  the  snow  on  the  summits,  we  rarely  fail  to  see  the 
great  white  surface  dotted  over  with  the  remains  of  insects  which  have 
been  carried  up  from  the  valleys  by  atmospheric  currents.-  Sometimes 
even  a  few  stray  butterflies  fly  by  chance  into  these  gloomy  solitudes, 
where  the  cold  during  the  night  is  certain  death  to  them,  unless  some 
favorable  w  ind  carries  them  back  to  the  warmth  of  their  native  meadows. 
As  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  numbers  of  them  fly  freely  up  to  the  lofti- 
est summits.  M.  Jules  Remy  has  seen  myriads  of  humming-birds  flying 
noisily  round  the  crater  of  Pichincha,  and  the  traveler,  scaling  the  proud- 
est heights  of  the  Andes,  sees  far  above  his  head  the  great  condor  soaring 
majestically  in  the  blue  sky. 

On  dry  land,  most  animals  inhabit  districts  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  following  the  same  rule,  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  seas — infusoria,  annelids,  crustaceans,  fish,  and  other  crea- 
tures^xist  in  the  liquid  strata  of  the  surface,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
*  Charles  Martins,  du  Spitxherg  au  Sahara^  p.  340.  t  See  abore,  p.  879. 
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coasts.  Tl)is  must  be  the  ease ;  for  it  is  only  alonor  the  sea-shores  that  we 
find  rocks  which  are  covered  with  shells,  caves,  and  crevices,  where  the  fish 
take  refuge,  and  also  the  forests  of  sea-weed,  which  are  used  both  for  shel- 
ter and  food  by  multitudes  of  organic  beings;  there,  too,  the  rivera  con- 
vey all  the  animal  and  vegetable  debris  from  the  main-land,  which  serves 
as  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  Farther  out  to  sea,  every  stray 
piece  of  sea-weed,  and  every  floating  mass  of  the  same,  is  also  a  muster- 
ing-point  round  which  a  perfect  little  world  lives  and  moves;  even  far 
from  the  shore  and  shallow  water,  life,  although  less  stirring  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  coast,  is  nevertheless  wonderfully  active  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  sea ;  for  there  the  waves  take  their  rise  on  the  surface,  (ind 
their  movements  are  as  necessary  to  the  organic  beings  of  the  sea  as  the 
breath  of  the  wind  is  to  the  life  of  terrestrial  animals;  these  upper  strata 
are  also  the  portions  of  the  ocean  into  which  the  light  penetrates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Wilkes,  the  rays  of  light  would  not  descend 
beyond  eighty-two  fathoms ;  and  this  point,  therefore,  would  mark  the 
limits  determined  by  the  darkness  habitable  by  marine  animals  and  vege- 
tables. Therefore  the  zone  of  contact  where  the  sea  meets  the  atmos- 
phere, and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  continents,  is  where  aquatic  life 
swarms  in  the  greatest  abundance.  On  land,  the  conjunction  of  several 
geological  strata  fertilizes  the  soil,  and  consequently  promotes  a  greater 
degree  of  activity  in  the  development  of  the  different  germs;  in  the  same 
way,  the  contact  of  the  three  elements,  water,  wind,  and  shore,  draws  or- 
ganic beings  into  the  surface  strata  of  the  ocean,  and  thus  enfolds  the 
globe,  as  it  were,  in  a  living  envelope. 

The  shallow  parts  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  vicmity  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  have  been  already  explored  with  the  great- 
est possible  care  by  Edward  Forbes,  in  ordei'  to  point  out  the  approxi- 
mate depth  of  the  superincumbent  layers  of  flora  and  fauna.  Each  of 
these  zones  is  distinguished  by  organisms,  or  groups  of  organisms,  pecul- 
iar to  it.  They  do  not,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  strata, 
present  any  clearly-defined  boundary ;  there  are,  moreover,  a  great  num- 
ber of  genera  and  sub-genera,  which  are  common  either  to  all  the  eleva- 
tions, or  to  two  or  three  of  them. 

The  first  zone,  or  that  of  the  shore,  is  limited  by  the  extreme  lines  of 
ebb  and  flow,  and,  according  to  the  height  of  the  tide,  is  from  half  a  fath- 
om to  eleven  fathoms  in  depth ;  in  this  stratum  a  multitude  of  organisms 
live  and  move,  because  it  is  in  turn  occupied  both  by  the  water  and  the 
air.  The  second  stratum,  called  the  laminarian  zone,  from  a  species  of 
sea-weed  which  there  throws  out  its  long  band-like  leaves,  resembling 
leathern  straps,  has  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  fathoms  below  low-water 
mark.  This  is  the  principal  habitat  of  marine  plants,  fish,  mollusks,  and 
crustaceans.  Most  of  the  species  found  here  are  remarkable  for  the  brill- 
iancy or  even  splendor  of  their  colors,  which  they  owe  to  the  luminous 
rays  refracted  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  third,  or  coralline  stra- 
tum, extends  as  far  as  thirty-two  fathoms  below  the  last-mentioned  stra- 
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turn ;  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  animals  are  here  represented  by  numer- 
ous species,  but  vegetation  begins  to  be  scarce.  The  fourth  stratum  of 
the  European  seas,  which,  according  to  Edward  Forbes,  has  not  a  depth 
of  more  than  110  to  330  fathoms,  and  beneath  which  extend  the  vast  soli- 
tudes of  the  uninhabited  seas,  is  without  doubt  less  thickly  populated  than 
the  body  of  water  above  it,  into  which  the  light  of  the  sun  succeeds  in 
making  its  way,  and  the  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  annelids  which  arc 
found  there  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  sombre  hue;  but  even  at  this  point 
we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  life. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  marine  animals  exist  at  a  much  greater 
depth  than  naturalists,  until  very  recently,  allowed.  Although  soundings 
taken  at  great  depths  in  the  open  sea  have  not  at  present  been  very  nu- 
merous, and  though  in  most  cases  the  sounding-line  did  not  bring  up  any 
traces  of  sand  or  mud  from  the  bed,  most  savants,  relying  solely  upon 
this  negative  evidence,  predicted  that  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  were 
abiotic  spaces — that  is  to  say,  absolutely  destitute  of  living  organisms. 
Even  when  several  mariners  had  obtained  proofs  to  the  contrary,  many 
well-known  savants,  such  as  Edward  Forbes,  Godwin-Austen,  Agassiz,  de 
la  B6che,  were  still  of  opinion  that  below  a  certain  depth,  fixed  by  some 
at  165  fathoms,  and  by  others  at  330  fathoms,  all  animal  or  vegetable  life 
was  impossible.  Each  depth  of  five  and  a  half  to  six  fathoms  involving 
a  pressure  of  water  equal  to  that  of  an  entire  atmospheric  column,  it  was 
thought  that  the  general  proximate  conditions  would  be  so  changed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  that  the  development  of  any  organisms  in  these 
vast  depths  would  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible.  It  was  also  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  living  beings  could  not  live  under  a  pressure  of  hun- 
dreds or  perhaps  thousands  of  atmospheres.  According  to  an  hypothesis 
which  is  just  as  much  in  opposition  to  the  facts,  neither  plants  nor  insects 
can  exist  on  the  highest  mountains;  in  the  same  way,  by  a  kind  of  pola^ 
ity,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  a  vast  solitude. 
The  hardiest  among  marine  animals  would  then  be  the  fine  coral  of  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  the  Lophelia  proUfera^  the  rose-coTored  branches  of 
which  are  found  attached  to  rocks  at  a  depth  of  330  fathoms  from  the 
surface. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  year  1818,  the  results  of  many  soundings  have 
contradicted  the  opinion  laid  down  by  most  naturalists.  In  Baffin^s  Bay, 
John  Ross  brought  up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  some  small  crustaceans, 
annelids,  and  echinoderms,  and  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  these  animals 
the  depth  determined  by  the  sounding-line  varied  from  110  to  1033  fath- 
oms. On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  in  the  Antarctic  seas,  James  Ross 
discovered,  in  1814,  some  living  crustaceans  at  a  depth  of  393  fathoms; 
but  this  fresh  evidence,  verifying  the  existence  of  organisms  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  ocean,  was  ignored  like  the  former.  Some  time  after,  the 
soundings  made  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  along  the  "tele- 
graphic plateau  "  brought  to  the  surface  a  large  number  of  small  organ- 
isms, foraminifera,  poly  cist  ina,  and  diatomacea.     Further,  the  sounding- 
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line  brought  to  light  116  different  species  of  these  animalculse,  taken  from 
a  depth  of  3660  fathoms  between  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands. 

Lastly,  in  the  voyage  of  exploration  undertaken  by  IVl'Clintock,  in 
1860,  across  the  North  Atlantic,  Dr.  Wallich  definitely  solved  the  ques- 
tion by  indisputable  proofs.  At  the  south-east  of  Iceland  the  dredge  de- 
tached a  fragment  of  a  serpula,  the  flesh  of  which  was  still  fresh,  and 
some  small  living  shell-fish,  from  a  rock  at  a  depth  of  671  fathoms.  In 
addition  even  to  this,  another  sounding,  made  at  a  depth  of  1240  fathoms 
— that  is,  at  a  point  where  the  weight  of  the  body  of  water  exceeded  200 
atmospheres — brought  up  several  small  shell-fish  and  thirteen  starfish, 
one  of  which  was  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth :  these 
animals  reached  the  surface  of  the  water  alive,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  incessantly  worked  about  their  long  spike-covered  arms  ;*  be- 
sides, the  remains  of  the  foraminifera?  which  were  found  in  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  echinoderms  allow  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  these  infe- 
rior  organisms  likewise  exist  at  a  depth  of  more  than  1200  fathoms  in  the 
ocean.  Since  Dr.  Wallich's  discovery,  Torrell  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  1430  fathoms,  in  the  sea  of  Spitzbergen,a  crustacean  of  brilliant  coloi's. 
The  same  fact  applies  to  the  Mediterranean;  for  when  the  telegraphic 
cable  which  joins  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the  coast  of  Genoa  was  broken, 
its  fragments  were  found  to  be  covered  with  polyps  and  shell-fish,  bring- 
ing the  wire  in  some  places  to  the  size  of  a  hogshead.  Subsequently,  the 
submarine  telegraph  betw^een  Sardinia  and  Algeria  was  also  broken,  and 
Mr.  A.  Milne  Edwards  recognized  on  a  fragment  of  the  cable,  fished  up 
from  a  depth  of  1000  to  1500  fathoms,  a  large  number  of  animals,  which 
must  all  have  existed  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  on  this  wire  laid  down  by  hu- 
man agency ;  for  their  forms  were  molded  round  the  irgn  on  which  they 
rested,  and  their  soil  parts  were  still  in  a  state  of  preservation.  Among 
these  creatures  there  were  found  serpula?,  a  species  of  oyster,  a  highly-col- 
ored pecten  shell,  and,  lastly,  some  polyps  w^hich  hitherto  had  not  been 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  thought  to  exist 
only  in  a  fossil  state.f  This  is  not  all:  Ehrenberg  has  shown  that  lumi- 
nous animalcula)  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  this  un- 
expected fact  admits  of  the  supposition  that  the  depths  of  other  seas  and  of 
the  vast  ocean  are  not  lost  in  unfathomable  darkness.  It  mav  therefore 
be  concluded  that  at  a  depth  of  even  thousands  of  fathoms  light  is  not 
altogether  wanting,  and  that  it  shows  itself  periodically,  or  even  constant- 
ly— thus  explaining  why  the  eyes  of  species  taken  from  deep  waters  are 
not  atrophied  like  those  offish  and  insects  found  in  dark  caverns. J 

Thus  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  not  a  vast  desert  where  the  movement 
of  hidden  counter-currents  is  the  only  evidence  of  terrestrial  life;  even  in 
the  midst  of  these  regions,  where  a  ray  of  light  never  penetrates,  there  are 
beings  which  are  born  there,  which  live  there,  and  which  there  find  their 

♦  Wallich,  Atlantic  Sea-hed,  p.  09. 

t  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  4th  series,  1861. 

+  Mitthellungen  von  Petermann^  vol.  vi.,  1867. 
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graves.     Doubtless  most  of  those  beings,  like  the  inhabitants  of  cavern 
on  terra  firma,  are  dressed  in  a  sombre  hue ;  but  this  is  not  a  zoologies 
law,  for  those  very  species  which  have  been  discovered  at  the  greates 
depths — namely,  the  echinoderms,  found  by  Wallich  in  the  sea  of  Iceland 
and  the  crustaceans  taken  by  Torrell  from  the  bed  of  the  Frozen  Sea — prfe'-^ 
sent  tolerably  bright  coloi-s.      By  gradually  adapting  themselves,  eith^^ 
by  migration  or  by  the  effect  of  a  slight  depi:e8sion  of  the  bed,  to  thei  ^ 
location  in  these  deep  waters,  these  creatures  have  preserved  the  specific 
brilliancy  of  their  color  which  their  ancestora  doubtless  owed  to  the  vivid 
light  with  which  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean  are  imbued.*     As  far 
as  marine  plants  are  concerned,  sea-weeds  properly  so  called  have  not  yet 
been  noticed  growing  at  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
fathoms :  the  only  organisms  which  could  be  called  vegetable  which  have 
been  found  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  belong  to  the  primitive  order  of 
diatomacese. 

%*  Still  more  recent  dredging  researches,  earned  on  by  Carpenter, 
Wyville  Thomson,  and  Jeffreys  in  England,  Count  Pouilales  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  Sars  in  Sweden,  in  depths  varying  from  200  to  650,  and 
even  up  to  1400  fathoms,  fully  justify  the  inference  that  there  exists  a 
varied  and  abundant  submarine  fauna  at  depths  which  had  generally  been 
supposed  to  be  azoic.  They  also  completely  disprove  the  earlier  doctiiue 
that  an  increased  amount  of  bathymetric  pressure  must  be  prejudicial, if 
not  fatal,  to  higher  forms  of  animal  life. 

The  presence  of  bright  colors  in  shells  and  crustaceans  obtained  from 
these  vast  depths,  almost  certainly  proves  that  light — though  greatly  mod- 
ified— does  penetrate  even  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  deep  sea. — H.  W. 

♦  Wallich,  North  Atlantic  Sea-bed,  p.  186. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

GEOLOGICAX  LAJIOES   OF  CERTAIN  ANIMAL    SPEaES. — CORAL    REEFS    AND 

ISLANDS. 

There  are  very  few  animals  which,  in  order  to  obtain  their  prey  or 
to  construct  their  habitations,  disturb  the  ground  so  forcibly  as  to  leave, 
either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  traces  of  their 
work.  Rabbits,  foxes,  "  prairie-dogs,"  and  marmots  dig  out  burrows ; 
moles  and  musk-rats  make  their  way  under-ground,  like  miners,  through 
long  avenues  or  labyrinthine  galleries;  white  ants  construct  "high  obe- 
lisks of  clay ;"  but  when  the  animal  buildera  have  left  their  hidden  vaults 
or  visible  palaces,  they  do  not  long  resist  the  rains,  vegetation,  and  all 
the  other  agents  of  destruction  which  surround  them.  Among  works  di- 
rectly accomplished  by  mammals,  those  which  last  the  longest,  and  may 
exercise  a  real  influence  on  the  topography  of  a  district,  or  even  its  local 
climate,  are  the  structures  made  by  the  beaver:  rivulets  kept  back  by 
these  dams  are  changed  into  marshes,  or  perhaps  take  a  difl*erent  course, 
and  sometimes  even  become  tributaries  of  another  basin.  At  the  time 
when  the  forests  of  Western  America  were  still  inhabited  by  vast  tribes 
of  beavers,  a  large  number  of  water-courses  were  thus  changed,  by  the 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  into  a  succession  of  pools.  Even  in  our  time,  near- 
ly all  the  streams  which  flow  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  of  British  Co- 
lumbia have  been  dammed  up  and  changed  into  marshes.  The  beavei*s 
have  themselves  destroyed  the  water-courses  which  were  necessary  to 
their  existence.*  The  worm  disturbs  the  ground  to  more  purpose,  for  al 
though  the  work  done  by  each  individual  may  amount  to  very  little,  the 
result  of  the  collective  labor  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  importance; 
for,  as  Darwin  points  out,  it  is  the  earth-worm  which  most  contributes  to- 
ward preparing  the  vegetable  soil  on  which  we  till. 

In  the  enormous  geological  changes  caused  by  animal  life,  the  creatures 
themselves  have  taken  no  voluntary  part ;  and  if  they  modify  the  face  of 
the  planet,  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  their  debris.  The 
humble  sphagnum,  and  other  mai-sh  plants,  owing  to  their  innumerable 
multitude,  ultimately  spread  thick  layers  of  peat  over  vast  plains  and 
even  on  mountain  slopes,  and  in  the  same  way  the  very  smallest  animal- 
cule, multiplying  by  myriads  and  myriads,  at  length  form  immense  strata 
in  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth.  One-quartep  of  the  town  of  Berlin  is  built 
on  loose  soil  composed  of  successive  generations  of  these  infinitely  tiny 
creatures ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  and  many  other  rivera,  in  the  port 
of  Wismar,  and  on  the  bar  of  Pillau,  a  third,  or  even  a  half,  of  the  mud  is 
formed  of  living  species  afccumulated  in  incalculable  numbera  ;f  the  mass 

♦  Milton  and  Cheadle,  Voyage  de  VAtlantique  au  Pac\fique, 

t  Recherches  dEhrenberg  en  1839.— Anton  von  Etzel,  die  Otsee,  p.  421. 
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of  animalculae  which  every  century  is  deposited  in  the  port  of  Pillau  inus«t 
at  tlie  very  least  be  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  cubic  yards.     Tb  is 
mud  will  some  day  dry  up,  and,  like  schist  and  sandstone,  form  soli^ 
strata  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  terra  firma.      In  the  same  way  di  si- 
tomacea  and  foraminifera  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,*  and  corals  fro  xu 
the  superficial  strata  of  the  sea,  are  constantly  at  work  building  up  geo- 
logical rocks,  like  those  which  were  formed  by  8j)ecies  in  former  ages,  an<i 
at  the  present  time  constituting  parts  of  the  main-land.    By  their  constarjt 
work  of  assimilation,  polycistina,  globigerinje,  sponges,  madrepores,  and 
other  workers  of  the  sea,  collect  the  carbonic  acid,  lime,  and  silex  brought 
down  by  the  rivers,  and  rebuild  the  earth  slowly  w'ith  these  raateria/s. 
While  water-courses  arc  gradually   wearing  away  the   foundations  of 
mountains,  and  demolishing  them  particle  by  particle,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  are  enj^acjed  in  lavincc  the  foundations  of  a  new  world.    Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  part  played  in  the  history  of  our 
planet  by  marine  organisms,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  produc- 
tion of  the  calcareous  formations  which  cover  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
earth's  surface.      Burmeister  rightly  remarked  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  chalk,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
all  the  rocks  of  this  mineral  composition  have  been  "eaten  and  digested" 
by  animalcuhe  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  ocean  at  the  present  time. 
The  foraminifera  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  deposit  calcareous  mat- 
ter exactly  like  that  found  in  our  present  mountains;  new  oolitic  rocks 
are  formed  composed  entirely  of  small  Orhidina  wiicersa.j 

The  best  known,  if  not  the  most  active,  of  these  workers  of  the  sea, 
these  "  world-builders,"J  are  the  zoophytes  (Zocuitharia)^  numbering  some 
hundreds  of  species,  the  accumulated  debris  of  which  forms  vast  tracts 
of  land  in  the  South  Sea  and  the  tropical  Atlantic.  The  corals  of  morc 
temperate  zones  do  not  increase  in  multitudes  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  banks  of  rock  to  any  great  extent.  Only  those  waters  of  which  the 
tempemture  is  at  least  sixty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit — that  is,  within  an 
equatorial  zone  about  fifty  degrees  in  breadth — form  the  scene  of  opera- 
tion in  which  these  enormous  crowds  of  workmen  can  live  and  multiply, 
and,  by  the  elaboration  of  the  calcareous  matter  contained  in  solution  in 
the  body  of  water,  can  gradually  cause  dry  land  to  rise  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  The  working  polyps,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  madre- 
pore family,  can  not  live  in  any  seas  which  are  crossed  by  cold  currants. 
There  is  not  a  single  coral  reef  to  be  seen  all  along  the  western  coasts 
of  South'  America,  wliich,  although  warmed  by  a  tropical  sun,  are  also 
washed  by  the  cool  waters  coming  from  the  south  pole.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  cold  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  sea  is  also  probably  the  i*eason 
why  the  coral-builders  live  only  at  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface:  be- 
low twenty-five  fathoms  the  dredge  does  not  discover  a  single  spccimeo. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  South  Sea,  multitudes  of  these  animated  flowers, 

*  See  above,  p.  400.  t  Nautical  Magazine,  November,  1862. 
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the  different  varieties  of  which  shine  with  the  most  brilliant  coloi*s,  give 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  its  shallower  parts  the  appearance  of  a 
field  studded  with  irlitterinu:  flowere.  The  color  of  the  calcareous  masses 
produced  by  successive  generations  of  madrepores  is  generally  of  a  dead 
white.  The  reefs  constructed  by  the  meandrines  rise  up  in  conical  pro- 
tuberances, which  are  covered  with  winding  lines  like  the  circumvolu- 
tions of  a  lobe  of  the  brain;  the  edifices  built  hy  pontes  spread  out  in 
large  regular  strata,  while  those  of  other  creatures  are  composed  of  cavi- 
ties bristling  with  points,  sometimes  even  assuming  the  appearance  of 
petrified  brush-wood.  When  the  reefs  have  gradually  emerged  from  the 
sea,  and  have  been  left  by  the  colonies  of  animals  which  inhabited  them, 
the  different  species  of  coral  forming  the  rocks  may  often  be  recognized; 
but  in  many  cases  the  stems  and  branches  of  coral  have  been  broken  into 
so  many  fragments,  and  so  intimately  mixed  up  wuth  the  debris  of  shell- 
fish, that  no  trace  of  the  original  fabric  can  be  discerned ;  the  rocky  mass, 
which  is  entirely  an  animal  production,  appears  quite  as  destitute  of  de- 
bris of  any  regular  form  as  beds  of  sand.  Every  trace  of  the  life  which 
has  produced  the  iolands,  and  is  still  at  work  on  their  outer  edges,  has 
completely  disappeared.  Having  undergone  this  change,  the  calcareous 
rock,  which,  moreover,  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  strata  of  the  same 
origin  which  were  deposited  during  ancient  geological  periods,  is  often 
very  compact,  and  sometimes  even  partially  crystalline,  like  a  sort  of 
marble.* 


Fig.  175.— Profile  of  a  Coral  Reef  (after  Darwin). 

In  reefs  still  inhabited  by  living  creatures,  the  most  active  corals,  such 
as  the  meandrines  and  porites,  are  those  which  occupy  the  external  por- 
tions of  the  rocks  which  are  exposed  to  all  the  force  of  the  waves;  their 
calcareous  bulwarks,  which  break  the  force  of  the  tides  and  the  sui'f,  pro- 
tect the  more  delicate  species  which  take  shelter  in  tlie  channels  and  la- 
gunes  inside  the  reef.  The  banks  are  not,  however,  entirely  composed  of 
polyps;  shell-fish  abound  in  great  variety  in  all  the  little  pools  among 
the  rocks,  and  augment  with  their  remains  the  thickness  of  the  mass; 
echinoderms  fill  up  with  their  spikes  all  its  crevices  ;  and,  lastly,  myriads 
and  myriads  of  furaminifera,  forming  a  lesser  world  living  in  this  world 
of  corals,  swarm  in  every  wave  which  washes  the  reef.  In  many  parts 
of  the  South  Seas,  especially  on  the  great,  barrier  round  Australia,  the 
sand  is  entirely  composed  of  whitish  disks  of  these  marine  animals.  All 
this  immense  swarm  of  animation,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  chemical 
apparatus  of  vast  dimensions,  is  incessantly  engaged  in  assimilating  the 
calcareous  salts  which  have  been  carried  away  from  the  earth  by  the  sea- 
water,  and  is  storing  them  up  for  the  formation  of  future  continents. 

*  Beetc  Jukes,  School  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  67,  fF. 
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In  spots  where  the  subterranean  furces,  which  are  at  work  iu  the  deptt-^s 
of  the  earth,  are  upheaving  the  hed  of  the  seas,  the  reefs  naturally  emet^^e 
in  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged  according  to  the  power  which  impe  "Sb 
them,  and,  during  the  couree  of  ages,  gradually  rise  above  the  sea  wiC:.  h 
tlie  islands  of  which  tbey  have  laid  the  foundations.  Nevertheless,  tlT^c 
madreporic  rocks  also  ultimately  emerge  from  the  water  in  places  wheiK.~e 
a  gentle  movement  of  depression  is  gradually  swallowing  up  the  formc^r 
land.  Many  an  island  which  reared  its  mountain  high  above  the  ocem.  x 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  ships  now  cast  ancbor  in  the  very  placr  « 
where  its  summit  was  swallowed  up ;  but  round  the  former  sea-coast  *". 


Tli  1  0,— RoBdsteido(FipoUI(IftuidotTitiUi). 
which  are  at  the  present  time  covered  by  the  waves,  there  is  now  spread 
out  an  annular  belt  of  islets  and  reefs  rising  out  of  the  water  like  a  living 
wall,  these  eitraoidimry  ranges  of  narrow  reefs,  disposed  in  a,  circular 
or  ont  form  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  constitute  those  atolls  the  forma- 
tion of  uhich  has  been  so  well  explained  by  Darwin.*  According  to 
Dana,  the  larger  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  290  in  number,  and  to- 
gether comprehend  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles  —  that  is,  aboat  an 
eighth  part  of  the  ground  rising  above  the  surface  of  this  ocean.  As  fer 
as  the  smaller  islands  of  the  same  origin  arc  concerned,  no  attempt  has 
♦  See  Tht  Earth,  the  chapter  entitled  Uphtavidt  and  D 
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fet  bcea  made  to  count  them  The  Ling  of  the  Maldues,  a  name  Bigni- 
■yiog  "innumerable  islands" can,  without  any  exaggeration,  assume  the 
;itle  of  Sultan  of  thiity  atolla  and  11,000  islands.* 


Fig.  11'.— Oambler  IslaoiL 


Since  1703,  when  Stiahan  discovered  the  marvelous  productions  of  the 
nadrepores,  every  navigator  ttflls  us  how  tlie  structures  brought  up  by 
;he  polyps  to  the  level  of  tlio  water  may  gradually  be  converted  into  dry 
and,  and  become  covered  with  vegetation.  Tlie  waves  break  in  pieces 
,he  projecting  stems,  and,  lifting  up  the  looser  fragments  of  coral,  drive 
,hem  onward  to  the  highest  point  of  the  reef.  There,  by  degrees,  they 
arm  a  bank  of  debris  on  wliich  the  breakers  beat,  and  bring  from  the 
ipen  sea  sand,  broken  shells,  and  ttio  remains  of  the  innumerable  organ- 
sms  which  swarm  in  the  ocean.  Eni-iched  by  these  additions  brought  to 
.hem  by  the  waves,  the  calcareous  bank  becomes  covered  here  and  there 
ffith  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  where,  sooner  or  later,  some  seed  ger- 
*  Dana,  Uniltd  Statta  ExpeiSlioti. 


miiiaU's  wliicli  lias  been  carried  away  l>y  tlic  cui-i-eiit  as  it  washed  the 
coast  of  Boino  distant  land.  A  Ibw  laud  plaiite  ciuWlHsh  witti  their  verd- 
ure the  gray  and  monotonous  coast;  after  a  time  trees  take  root  there; 
then  insects  and  woriu^,  carried  along  on  diilt-wood  as  if  on  rafts,  bcgiu 
to  populate  tlio  inci]iierit  groves ;  bii-ds  resort  ihilher,  to  hide  their  nesU 
among  the  loiiagc;  and  at  last  it  otU'n  happens  that  some  fishing-party, 


Fie.ns.-PtoflicofGi 

attraLted  from  afar  by  the  beauty  of  the  silo,  come  and  take  possession  of 
tlienew  land,  and  build  their  huts  on  the  edge  of  a  spring  which  hadbofo 
gradually  formed  in  some  cavity  by  the  subterranean  filtering  of  the  rain- 
water. Such  lias  been  the  liistory  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  isl- 
ands Ecattei'ed  over  the  Paeitic  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea.     Some  of  tlicio 


have  been  known  to  take  their  rise  during  the  conrsc  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  island  of  Bikri,  in  the  atoll  of  Ebon,  had  not  i-eached  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  1825 ;  but  in  I860  it  had  already  become  a  dry 
rock,  with  an  aiva  of  about  four  roods,  and  some  paodanns,  sown  there 
by  the  waves,  were  growing  in  the  sand  on  the  shore.  Other  islands,  for- 
merly separated  from  each  other,  are  now  united  so  as  to  form  a  c 
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shaped  tract  of  land,  and  the  former  divisions  may  still  be  recognized  by 
.heir  rocks,  which  are  either  bare  or  covei^ed  with  a  scanty  vegetation.* 

Generally  speaking,  tlie  section  of  the  ring  which  is  turned  toward  the 
>oint  of  the  compass  whence  the  wind  most  frequently  blows  is  that  which 
>resents  the  greatest  extent  of  dry  ground,  or  even  a  complete  half  circle, 
x)r  the  animalculjc  building  the  reef  take  a  delight  in  the  beating  of  the 
iui-f.  There  are,  however,  certain  archipelagoes,  like  that  of  the  Maisshall 
[sles,  where  islands  continuously  increase  on  the  very  side  of  the  atoll 
^hich  is  least  beaten  by  the  waves.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the 
violence  of  the  north-east  trade- wind,  which,  during  six  months  in  the 
^^ear,  carries  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  reefs  all  the  broken  pieces 
md  drifting  matter,  and  thus  constructs  an  artificial  bank  on  the  least 
:>opulated  side  of  the  atoll. 
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Fijj.  160.— BrowD*0  Archipelago. 

Still,  the  appearance  of  reefs  differs  considerably  according  to  the  activ- 
ity of  the  coral  insects,  and  the  various  physical  conditions  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  erect  their  structures.  All  round  a  great  number  of  isl- 
ands,f  Tahiti  being  an  example  of  this  class,  the  reefs  of  madrepores 
fringe  the  shores  like  the  shoals  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Brittany,  and  be- 
tween terra  firma  and  the  belt  of  reefs  properly  so  called  there  is  little 
more  than  a  narrow  canal,  through  w^hich  vessels  make  their  way  with 
difficulty ;  but  being  protected  against  the  suif  of  the  open  sea,  they  are 

*  Doane,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arti,  Mny,  18G0. 
t  See  Fig.  176. 
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navigated  in  safety.  Other  islands,  Gambiei**  and  Vanikaro,  for  instance 
are  encircled  at  some  little  distance  by  an  almost  complete  belt  of  rocki 
of  a  tolerably  regular  formation.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  central  isl( 
lias  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  lagune  which  is  surrounded  oi 
all  sides  by  the  atoll  with  a  circle  of  reefs  and  breakers.    Some  atolls  an 
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Fig.  181.— Part  of  the  KlDgemill  Qronp  (after  Dana). 

single,  like  the  famous  Keeling  atoll,  which  has  become  celebrated  throu 
Darwin's  description ;  others  are  double,  like  that  of  Menchikoff;  othe 
again,  are  multiple,  innumerable,  so  to  speak,  like  those  marvelous  agglo 
crations  of  the  Maldives,  where  each  reef  is  an  atoll  in  miniature,  ai 
with  other  reefs  of  similar  shape,  constitutes  a  larger  atoll ;  and  this  lar^ 

♦  See  Fig.  177. 
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su^l  IB  bnt  a  link  in  the  immcnsG  cliatn  of  an  atoll  having  a.  cii-cumference 
of  sixty-two  miles.*  We  also  find  in  the  sea  many  groups  of  scattered  isl- 
ets, n'liich  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  dit^pcrsed  ai-chipclagoca  of  seas 


Id    sC    a  Beeb 


in  tlie  terapoiate  zone,  and  woitid  not  be  recognized  as  fragments  of  some 
large  annular  islands,  were  it  not  that  a  circleof  shallow  water  shows  that 

*  Sec  T/<e  Earth,  the  plnte  represcnliiiB  ihe  Atoll-Ari. 


these  islets  are  notliuig  but  tliG  emerged  points  of  a  submarine  atoll.  As 
an  example  of  this  formation,  we  may  meiitidn  "Brown's  Archipelago." 
Lastly,  certain  coral  islands,  especially  those  in  a  certitin  part  of  the  Kings- 
mill  archipelago,  assume  the  shapes  of  almost  perfectly  regular  triangles 
and  Squares.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  strange  sri-angement,  which 
doubtless  p  ocecds  fiom  tl  e  collision  of  oceinic  current" 
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-The  kejBoI  Florida. 


By  comparing  on  several  occasionB  the  exact  height  of  the  corjil  reefs 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  forts  on  the  rocks  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  Agas- 
siz  foiuid  that  the  average  growth  must  be  computed  at  from  seveo  W 
eleven  inches  in  a  century.     Thns  the  madrepores  appear  to  take  a  leoS 
time  over  their  work,  and  very  small  changes  in  the  comparative  di^t^''       I 
bution  of  land  and  sea  occupy  a  long  snccession  of  ages  in  their  acccn"      I 
plishment;  nevertheless,  these  innumerable  multitudes  of  animal8,eugaS**      I 
as  they  arc  in  the  incessant  construction  of  their  calcareous  edifices,  "'t 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world.     They  are  at  «"^!* 
,  on  almost  all  the  shallows  and  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Pacific,  and        . 
Indian  Ocean — that  ia  to  say,  on  a  total  extent  of  coast-Iinc  of  sev*^  , 
linndreds  of  thousands  of  miles.     It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  figure      " 
■fpccch  when  geographers  designate  corals  as  the  builders  up  of  fut  *" 
continents.    Between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  in  that  part  of  the  oc^^  ■_ 
which  has  received  the  special  name  of  "  the  Coral  Sea,"  countless  m^^ 
ads  of  coral  insects  arc  employed  in  concert  in  no  less  a  work  than  the 
eonstrnction  of  that  sunken  portion  of  the  world  which  in  the  sonthc^'^ 
hemisphere  once  tended  to  balance  the  mighty  mass  of  Asia.    The  cc:^ 
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tinuouB  line  of  ice^  which  stretches  outside  the  consts  of  Queensland  and 
the  peniDBiila  of  Cape  York  U  not  less  than  031  iiiiks  in  length;  townnl 
the  entrance  of  Torres  Sti-aits,  this  coral  wall,  ap|iropriately  named  the 
Great  Jiarrier,  in  changed  into  a  regular  dike,  the  openings  of  which  are 
known  only  to  the  cleverest  Bailoi's.  For  a  space  of  about  310  miles,  any 
access  to  the  coast  of  Australia  and  the  Straits  of  Torres  is  completely 
shut  out  by  this  winding  ramjiart  of  raailreporic  rocks;  and  beyond  this 
obstacle  ships  sailing  toward  the  Kunda  Isles  have  still  a  number  of  reefu 
to  round ;  there  is  also  a  complete  labyrinth  of  narrow  canals  which  must 
be  carefully  followed  ere  they  reach  the  open  sea.  We  might  justly  say 
that  an  isthmus  of  rocks,  121  miles  in  breadth,  has  almost  united  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  to  the  large  island  of  New  Gninea. 


Flg.1S4 TbcBnhniDiiAcclilpcliiso. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  only  coi-al  strncturcs  of  any  impoi'tancc  are 
to  be  found  at  the  outlet  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  The  Peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida, a  low  and  marahy  tract  of  country  in  which  the  only  hills  are  merely 
mounds  of  sand  raised  by  the  wind,  is  entirely  composed  of  coral  debris 
and  calcareons  sand.  This  enormous  territory,  not  less  than  78,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  reckoning  up  to  the  line  where  the  eontinental  highlands 
begin,  is  the  work  of  polyps.  Taking  for  the  foundation  of  their  edifices 
along  strip  of  sand,  which  was  probably  formed  between  the  waters  of 
the  Gnlf  Stream  and  those  of  the  main  sen,  the  animalcula;,  in  the  firet 
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place,  built  their  structures  up  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  waves  have  after- 
ward destroyed  all  these  recis,  and  having  reduced  them  to  saod,  cement- 
ed them  into  one  solid  mass  in  combinatign  with  all  the  debris  cast  up  hy 
the  sea.*  It  most,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  corals  have  taken  their 
time  over  this  immense  undertaking.  According  to  T,  Storry  Hunt,  the 
period  which  the  polyps  must  have  vetjuired  for  raising  the  reefs  of  Flor- 
ida from  east  to  west  would  be  at  least  864,000  yeara,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south  must  necessarily  have  occupie<l 
a  period  of  not  less  than  5,400,000  years-f  Florida  has  now  ceased  to  in- 
ci-ease  toward  the  oast;  for  on  this  side  its  shores  arc  bordered  by  the 
deep  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  aud  polyps,  as  they  work  only  in  shallow 
water,  can  not  live  there.  The  peninsula  increases  in  extent  only  on  its 
western  and  southern  coasts. 


Fie- )^— Cnw-in^iioD  of  iheB«buna  ItUinds. 


As  has  been  shown  by  the  explorations  of  Agassiz  and  several  officcf* 
of  the  American  navy,  the  construction  of  the  southern  point  of  Flori'^'' 
presents  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  concentric  coasts.     A  long  «*J' 
out  in  the  sea,  and  even  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bed  which  is  filled  M 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  before  they  make  their  way  through   *■"* 
Bahama  Channel,  there  extends  a  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  which  V>* 
and  there  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  along  almost  their  w^". 
extent  are  still  in  couree  of  construction;  this  is  the  future  coast  of 
peninsula.     Inside  this  first  r.inge  of  i-eefs,  which  Is  only  indicatecL       '' 
breakers  and  a  few  rocks,  there  extends  a  long  cnrve  of  ketfs  or  ca^ff    . 
composed  of  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  forming  an  almost  continnoas  1^    .  ' 
this  constitutes  the  true  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  its  extreme  p^^  f 
has  been  erected,  as  if  to  keep  watch,  the  great  fort  of  Key  Weet,  on^ 
the  most  important  military  depots  and  maritime  and  commereial  stati  ^^ 
'  AgfiBsiz,  CiKut-nirvti/  Btport,  1S6I. 
+  Silliman's  Amtncan  Jnunal,  Mwch,  186*. 
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in  tLe  world.  BeLind  this  sheltering  range  of  keys,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  stretches  out  the  regalar  coast,  composed,  like  the  ex- 
ternal reefs,  of  coralline  debris ;  then,  farther  inland,  the  geologist  finds 
again  ancient  banks,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  marshes  and  tracts 
of  low  lands;  these  were  the  reefs  which  two  or  three  hundred  centuries 
ago  were  beaten  by  the  waves,  at  an  epoch  when  the  present  coast  was 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  islets  scarcely  level  with  the  water. 
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Fig.  186.— The  Islands  of  Eleathera  and  New  Providence. 

The  Bahama  Islands,  which  are  also  structures  erected  by  coral  insects 
in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  sea,  present,  like  Florida,  a  sort  of  fa9ade  which 
at  the  east  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  depths  of  the  open  sea;  the  western 
side,  in  the  still  waters  of  the  great  banks,  is  the  spot  where  the  organic 
debris  and  mud  accumulate,  which  sooner  or  later  will  form  the  largest 
archipelago  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  side  toward  the  main  sea  the 
islands  are  developed  into  a  very  elongated  arc  of  a  circle,  and  uniformly 
present  the  appearance  of  incomplete  atolls ;  madrepores,  astreas,  and  car- 
yophyllae,  which  delight  in  working  when  washed  by  the  huge  waves  of 
the  open  sea,  can  not,  in  fact,  complete  their  structures  except  upon  the 
«ide  which  is  washed  by  the  surf,  and  therefore  do  not  build  annular  walls 
like  those  which  rise  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
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BOOK  ni— EARTH  AND  MAN. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  IXFLUEXCE  OP  NATURE  OX  THE  DESTINY  OF  MANKIND. — ANTIQUITY 
OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE  ON  THE  EARTH.  —  MONOGENISTS  AND  POLYGE- 
NISTS. — FUSION   OF   HUMAN   RACES. 

Man  does  not  only  live  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  soil,  be  has  also  sprung 
from  it;  he  is  its  son,  as  we  learn  from  the  mythologies  of  all  the  nations. 
We  are  of  the  dust,  the  water,  and  organized  air ;  and  whether  we  may 
have  sprung  from  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  whether  we  may  have  been  form- 
ed from  the  red  earth  of  the  Euj^hrates  or  the  sacred  alluvium  of  the  Gan- 
ges, we  are  none  the  less  the  children  of  the  "  beneficent  mother,"  like  the 
trees  of  the  forest  and  the  reeds  of  the  rivers.  She  it  is  from  whom  we 
derive  our  substance ;  she  nourishes  us  with  her  mother's  milk,  she  fur- 
nishes air  to  our  lungs,  and,  in  fact,  supplies  us  with  that  M'hereih  "we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being."  It  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  the 
case  that  tliose  special  forms  of  the  earth  with  w^hich  their  flora  and  fauna 
harmonize  so  wonderfully  should  be  likewise  ix?flected  in  the  vital  phe- 
nomena of  that  one  fauna  which  we  call  mankind. 

All  the  organisms  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  may,  it  is 
true,  act  in  opposition  to  nature,  and  infringe  the  limit  fixed  by  the  vari- 
ous climates  they  have  been  used  to  according  to  the  intensity  of  their 
vital  energy.  Plants  and  animals  are  ever  seeking  to  enlarge  their  do- 
main, and,  species  by  species,  carry  on  an  incessant  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  Owing  to  their  vital  energy,  the  more  energetic  tribes 
shift  their  possession,  and  become  diffused  over  vast  countries,  where  tbe 
geological  and  climatic  conditions  are  exceedingly  varied;  but  as  they 
pass  the  boundaries  of  their  native  habitat,  the  types  die  away,  or  become 
modified  under  the  influence  of  the  new  surroundings.  The  harmony  be- 
tween the  earth  and  its  products  is  thus  disturbed,  but  only  to  bt?  gradu- 
ally re-established,  in  conformity  with  tbe  laws  which  govern  all  planetary 
phenomena.  But  in  thus  exercising  their  own  peculiar  energy  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  tbe  conditions  of  their  life,  the  special  faunas  and  floras 
only  add  to  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  that  springs 
up  and  grows  upon  its  surface. 

Man,  the  "reasonable  being"  who  so  much  delights  is  boasting  of  his 
free-will,  is  nevertheless  unable  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  cli- 
mates and  physical  conditions  of  the  country  which  he  inhabits.  Our  lib- 
erty, in  our  relations  with  the  land  we  live  in,  consists  in  i^ecognizing  its 
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laws,  in  order  that  we  may  live  in  accordance  with  them.  However  great 
rajiy  be  the  comparative  facility  of  life  and  action  which  we  have  gained 
for  ourselves  by  our  intelligence  and  personal  volition,  we  none  the  less 
remain  mere  products  of  the  planet ;  fixed  to  its  surface  like  imperceptible 
animalcule,  we  are  carried  along  by  all  its  movements,  and  are  dependent 
on  all  its  law^s.  Moreover,  we  do  not  belor>g  to  the  earth  merely  as  isola- 
ted individuals ;  for  associations  of  men,  taken  as  a  whole,  must,  at  their 
origin,  have  necessarily  been  molded  into  shape  on  the  earth  on  which 
they  took  their  rise ;  in  their  inner  organization  they  have  been  compelled 
to  reflect  the  innumerable  phenomena  of  the  continental  outline,  their  riv- 
ers and  sea-coasts,  and  their  circumjacent  atmosphere.  All  the  primitive 
facts  of  history  are  explained  by  the  disposition  of  the  geographical  thea- 
tre on  which  they  have  taken  place ;  we  have  even  a  right  to  assert  that 
the  history  of  the  development  of  mankind  has  been  written  beforehand 
in  sublime  lettering  on  the  plains,  valleys,  and  coasts  of  our  continents. 

A  geometrical  parallelism  is  not,  however,  the  point  in  question  here. 
The  resemblance  between  facts  and  the  scenes  that  surround  them  is  not 
an  absolute,  one,  as  w^ould  be  the  image  of  an  object  reflected  in  a  looking- 
glass.     No,  the  accordance  which  exists  between  the  globe  and  its  inhab- 
itants is  composed  both  of  analogies  and  contrasts;  like  all  the  harmonies 
to  be  perceived  in  organized  bodies,  it  proceeds  from  conflict  as  much  as 
from  concord,  and  never  ceases  to  oscillate  round  a  shifting  centre  of 
gravity.     The  forces  at  work  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  are  always  in  action,  and  geological  phenomena  bear  witness  to  this 
fact.     In  the  same  way  man  is  incessantly  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the 
globe  on  which  he  dwells.     Having  submitted  to  be  a  child  of  nature 
during  the  ages  of  primitive  barbarism,  he  has  gradually  emancipated 
himself,  and  now  endeavoring  to  adapt  to  his  use  the  forces  of  the  earth, 
he  has,  so  to  speak,  made  them  his  own.     The  action  of  the  planet  on 
man,  and  the  reaction  of  man  on  the  planet,  are  the  agencies  which  have 
given  rise  to  that  harmony  which  forms  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
These  facts,  however,  have   become  little  more  than  truisms  since  the 
Uumboldts,  the  Rittera,  and  the  Guyots  have,  by  their  labors,  establish- 
ed the  solidarity  which  exists  between  man  and  the  earth.     When  the  il- 
lustrious author  of  the  "Erdkunde"  compiled,  by  his  unassisted  efforts, 
his  great  encyclopaedia,  the  grandest  geographic  monument  of  ages,  the 
leading  idea  which  inspired  him  was  that  the  earth  is  the  body  of  man- 
kind, and  man  is  the  soul  of  the  earth.     Without  thus  proudly  appropria- 
tring  to  ourselves  the  globe  on  which  we  tread,  we  are  still  justified  in  as- 
serting that  though  for  a  long  time  we  were  nothing  more  than  its  uncon- 
scious products,  we  have  become  increasingly  active  agents  in  its  history. 
It  is  now  proved  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  since  a  very  remote 
period.     Written  documents  do  not  carry  us  back  farther  than  thirty  or 
forty  centuries ;  the  most  ancient  remains  of  edifices  built  at  any  previ- 
ous epoch,  which  also  may  be  called  archives  of  stone,  date  back  perhaps 
two  thousand  years  before ;  but  far  beyond  this  short  historic  period, 
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wjiich  scarcely  comprises  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  generatious, 
extends  a  space  of  time,  certainly  much  longer,  known  to  us  only  by  pure 
tradition.  Then  mankind,  rising  to  a  more  enlarged  selfHTonsciousnes^, 
linked  age  to  age  by  legends,  poems,  and  symbolic  formula ;  the  reminis- 
cences of  great  events,  migrations,  wars  of  races,  alliances,  exterminations, 
and  triumphs  of  industry,  were  incorporated  into  religion  itself,  and,  in  an 
increasingly  varied  form,  were  handed  down  from  age  to  age  as  the  herit^ 
age  of  nations.  In  still  more  ancient  times,  in  the  dim  mist  of  by-gone 
ages,  our  ancestors  lived  the  life  of.wild  beasts  in  forests  and  caves.  Tra- 
dition, no  less  than  history,  is  dumb  as  to  this  epoch  of  the  human  race; 
but  the  strata  of  the  earth,  explored  in  our  time  by  geologists,  are  begin- 
ning to  reveal  to  us  both  the  existence  and  the  customs  of  these  ancestors 
of  ours  long  unknown  to  us. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  objects  discovered,  at  various  epochs  at  a  time 
when  science,  still  timid,  refused  to  recognize  the  antiquity  of  man,  so 
many  human  remains  and  so  many  productions  of  primitive  industry  have 
been  lately  met  with,  that,  comparatively  speaking,  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  douT^t  as  to  the  long  duration  of  our  species.  Not  only  did  our 
ancestors  inhabit  forests  contemporaneously  with  the  Bos  urus,  now  ban- 
ished into  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe  represented  in  a  few  parks  by  one 
or  two  specimens ;  but  anterior  to  this  epoch  they  also  existed  during  the 
glacial  period,  at  a  time  when  France  and  Germany  presented  the  aspect 
now  oftered  by  Scandinavia,  and  the  reindeer,  now  banished  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  northern  zone,  frequented  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyr- 
enees. At  a  still  more  ancient  period,  at  an  epogh  when  the  European 
climate,  which  must  subsequently  have  become  so  much  cooler,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  much  wanner  than  in  the  present  time,  the  cave-men  bad 
for  their  contemporaries  certain  species  of  rhinoceros  and  elephants  which 
are  now  extinct,  and  even  then  artists,  humble  predecessor  of  Phidias 
and  Raphael,  endeavored  to  carve  representations  of  mammoths  upon 
their  implements  which  have  been  preserved  in  thp  earth  of  caves.  Be- 
fore this  epoch  man  still  existed,  striving  for  mastery  against  a  formida- 
ble enemy,  the  great  cave-bear,  representations  of  which  he  likewise  left 
engraved  on  stone ;  and  still  farther  back,  in  the  dim  mist  of  ages,  we 
learn  from  other  remains — those  of  the  JEJlephas  antiguus  and  vieridiotialis 
—  that  our  ancestors  were  already  in  being  during  a  period  whose  life 
was  once  believed  to  have  been  separated  from  the  present  era  by  a  succes- 
sion of  sudden  cataclysms.  IIow  many  thousands  or  even  millions  of  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  time  ?    This  question  as  yet  no  one  can  answer.* 

The  shape  of  the  skull  shows  that  the  human  remains  found  at  Eyides, 
near  the  border  of  Dordogne,  must  have  belonged  to  a  race  which  even 
now  niii^ht  be  reckoned  amonij  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind :  the  skulls 
found  by  M.  Garrii^ou  in  the  caves  of  Ari^ge,  and  perhaps  belonging  to 
people  of  the  historic  epoch,  are  of  very  noble  proportions;  but  the  skulls 
found  at  Engis,  in  Belgium,  Neanderthal,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Borreby,  in 
*  Eoiicher  tic  Perthes,  Lartet,  Christie,  Lyell,  Lubbock,  Garrigon,  Brocn,  etc. 
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Denmark,  and  Eguisbeim,  in  Alsace,  prove  that  rt umbers  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  were  very  much  iiiferiorto  the  civilized 
people  of  our  days.  Though  perhaps  more  agile  in  pursuing  their  prey, 
and  more  powerful  in  bringing  it  to  the  ground,  these  representatives  of 
extinct  races  were  less  intelligent  and  had  less  of  the  man  about,  them 
than  we,  and  their  facial  angle  bore  some  approach  to  that  of  the  wild 
beasts  with  which  they  were  compelled  to  struggle  for  very  existence. 
As  Professor  Pluxley  remarks,  the  difference  in  capacity  between  the  skull 
of  civilized  man  and  that  of  the  man  of  Neanderthal  or  Borreby  much 
exceeds  the  difference  which  exists  between  ancient  human  skulls  and 
those  of  the  largest-sized  monkeys.  Must  we  therefore  conclude,  with 
Carl  Vogt  and  many  other  anthropologists,  that  man  is  descended  from 
one  or  several  species  of  these  quadrumania,  which  have  gradually  devel- 
oped by  the  process  of  selection,  or  through  a  contest  for  life  extending 
throughout  a  long  lapse  of  ages  ?  We  have  here  a  theory  which,  far  from 
being  humiliating  to  mankind,  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  source  of 
pride ;  our  own  immense  progress  would  justify  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pectation on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  although  it  is  all  very  well  to  set 
up  and  discuss  these  grave  hypotheses,  we  must,  however,  be  on  our  guard 
against  accepting  them  as  demonstrated  facts  as  long  as  no  direct  evi- 
dence has  been  definitely  brought  forward. 

Since  we  are  necessarily  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  very  origin  of  mankind, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  different  races  of  the 
earth  are  descended  from  one  couple,  or  from  several  primitive  groups. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  all  men,  black  and  white,  red  and  copper-colored,  own  the 
same  Adam  as  their  progenitor,  and  the  same  Eve  as  their  common  moth- 
er? Or  has  each  continent,  each  isolated  tract  of  land,  produced  autoch- 
thonous races  distinct  from  every  other,  as  it  had  previously  produced  its 
peculiar  flora  and  fauna?  Although  this  question  is  as  yet  insoluble, 
none  is  more  discussed  by  anthropologists.  Some  maintain  that  the  prim- 
itive unity  of  the  race  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied without  making  a  kind  of  attack  against  the  majesty  of  mankind; 
others  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  three,  four,  five,  ten,  or  eleven  primi- 
tive groups;  there  are  some,  also,  who  talk  of  hundreds  of  various  races 
which  have  sprung  up  here  and  there,  at  different  epochs,  on  continents 
and  islands,  like  the  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown,  so  to  speak,  at 
random.  In  support  of  this  theory,  they  cite  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  types  of  fossil  man  in  Western  Europe  present  contrasts  much  more 
striking  than  those  observed  in  the  races  of  our  time. 

Moreover,  the  passions  of  our  nature,  having  no  alliance  with  science, 
have  been  mixed  up  in  this  debate.  At  the  time  when  the  American  Re- 
public was  still  unfortunate  enough  to  reckon  along  with  its  thirty  mill- 
ions of  white  men,  the  freest  in  the  universe,  four  millions  of  negroes  con- 
demned to  the  most  degrading  slavery,  both  polygenists  and  monogenists 
used  to  dispute  d  outrance  in  scientific  language ;  they  went  so  far  as  to 
invent  arguments,  not  to  establish  the  truth,  but  either  to  justify  or  to 
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curse  slavery.  Even  aitlong  those  who  believed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
primitive  unity 'of  the  human  race,  many  asserted,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
blacks,  that  this  unity  has  been  broken  during  the  course  of  ages,  and 
that  the  children  of  slavery  were  forever  doomed  to  the  lash  and  to  the 
iron  collar.  These  contests,  provoked  by  the  strife  of  interest  and  feel- 
ings, have  not  resulted,  in  any  scientific  certainty,  and  the  origin  of  our 
race  remains  as  obscure  as  ever.  This  ignorance  is  naively  illustrated  by 
most  of  the  myths  which  recount  how  the  life  of  the  first  men  began  by 
sleep.  "Xothing  was  in  being,"  say  the  old  men  of  an  Indian  tribe; 
"  all  was  null  and  void.  There  was  no  sky,  no  earth,  no  sea,  no  shore. 
Suddenly  seven  warriors  found  themselves  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  lake, 
smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  their  wiv^s  were  already  working  in 
the  wigwams."  No  legend  brings  more  vividly  before  us  that  man  passed 
his  infancy  as  if  in  a  dream;  his  first  commencement  was  living  without 
knowing  it. 

It  matters,  moreover,  but  little  whether  man  is  descended  from  one  or 
several  primitive  couples  of  ancestora ;  it  is  of  little  importance  whether 
races  so  diverse  in  their  nature  were  all  begotten  by  the  same  family,  or 
whether  they  were  born  in  different  countries  and  at  different  epochs, 
provided  that  this  unity,  though  doubtful  in  the  past,  becomes  a  matter 
of  certainty  in  the  future?    This  is  one  of  those  great  questions  which 
anthropologists  are  now  putting  to  tliemselves,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  very  near  its  solution  when  the  results  shown  by  expenence  are 
adhered  to  in  good  faith.     According  to  some  savants,  various  races  can 
not  blend  one  with  the  other;  the  black  can  not  permanently  unite  with 
the  white  man ;  the  Red-skin,  the  South  Sea  islander,  the  Arab,  and  even 
the  Chinese,  can  never  enter  the  great  family  of  their  brother  nations; 
and  more  than  this,  the  Hindoo,  although  no  less  Aryan  in  his  origin  than 
the  Western  European,  and  actually  his  precursor  in  arts  and  sciences,  is 
compelled  to  remain  excluded  from  the  circle  of  the  proud  Celtic  and 
Germanic  races,  without  renewing  the  former  bonds  of  parentage.    Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  which  is  absolutely  enunciated  by  some,  and  more 
or  less  softened  down  by  others,  the  progeny  of  any  union  between  differ- 
ent races  would  be  a  family  of  hybrids,  destined  either  to  die  away  from 
sterility,  or  to  produce  successive  generations  tlie  special  type  of  which, 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  could  only  ultimately  result  in  the  repro- 
duction of  one  of  the  two  original  races.    And  even  a  more  melancholy 
*  fact !     Certain  inferior  tribes,  altogether  incapable  of  uniting  with  the 
masters  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  living  in  the  same  civilized  state,  wiU 
have  no  alternative  left  but  to  die  out — the  earth  not  being  large  enongh 
for  them  and  for  the  men  of  the  victorious  race ! 

Alas !  the  self-styled  civilized  man  has  often  proved  his  8ui>eriority 
over  other  races  by  a  merciless  course  of  destruction;  he  has  hunted 
them  down  like  game,  sometimes  in  order  to  seize  their  land,  their  jewels, 
or  their  arms,  sometimes  to  make  slaves  of  them,  and  sometimes  merely 
for  tasting  the  pleasures  of  wholesale  slaughter.    The  number  of  victims 
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which  have  been  th\is  sacrificed  durinc:  the  last  four  centuries  must  be 
computed  by  millions  and  millions,  and  whole  tribes,  and  even  nations, 
have  completely  disappeared.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that,  in  the 
face  of  this  imjnense  massacre,  the  fusion  of  races  could  not  be  effected. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  greater  part  of  Europeans,  instead  of  showing  them- 
selves to  be  mere  exterminators,  and  clearing  away  all  before  them,  had 
been  somewhat  less  of  barbarians,  if  they  had  adhered  to  the  plan  of 
evincing  their  native  generosity  by  coming  forward  as  friends,  and  as  be- 
nevolent and  just  individuals,  can  we  believe  that  they  would  have  failed 
in  coming  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  native^,  and  that  a  union 
would  not  have  been  easy  between  the  distinct  races  ?  In  every  part  of 
the  world,  the  common  understanding  of  what  is  just  and  right  would 
have  marvelously  facilitated  the  alliance.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  fusions  be- 
tween different  races  can  produce  nothing  more  than  sterile  hybrids,  the 
case  is  plain:  mankind  is  condemned  to  death — and  to  a  rapid  death — 
for  peoples  and  races  are  every  day  more  and  more  mixed  up,  the  front- 
iers of  countries  are  disappearing,  and  by  cross-breeding  upon  cross- 
breeding all  men  will  ultimately  become  one  and  the  same  family. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  conflicts  which  have  taken  place,  in  spite  of  ex- 
terminations, and  in  spite  of  slavery,  the  whole  of  South  America,  the  re- 
publics of  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  are  now  peopled  with  a  mixed  race,  in  which  blacks,  whites,  and 
red-skins  are  found  blended  together.     Is  not  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
we  call  the  New  World  inhabited  by  newly-formed  peoples,  the  type  of 
which  is  in  no  way  confused  with  that  of  either  of  the  races  which  pro- 
duced it,  but  is  all  its  own?    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  these  populations, 
which  resemble  the  European  in  intelligence  and  ideas,  the  Indian  in  an 
indomitable  spirit  of  stubbornness,  and  the  African  in  his  enthusiasm  and 
gentle  qualities,  are  living  proofs  that  the  various  human  races  might 
easily  be  united  into  one,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  origin.    Sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  rapid  changes,  journeys  without  end,  the  vari- 
ous elements  brought  in  by  emigration,  the  intermixtures  between  fami- 
lies, the  modification  of  climates  produced  by  cultivation — the  types  of 
mankind,  becoming  more  and  more  mobile,  blend  and  ultimately  unite : 
if  these  types  in  former  days  remained  unchanged,  the  cause  was  the  im- 
mobility of  nations.    The  Egyptian  of  our  time,  although  characterized 
by  slight  modifications  pointed  out  by  Brugsch,  is  much  the  same  as  the 
figures  which  we  see  enslaved  and  bent  down  on  the  fronts  of  obelisks 
and  on  the  pedestals  of  statues.    But  there  is  no  painting,  there  is  no  de- 
sign engraved  either  on  stone  or  metal,  which  has  ever  given  us  any  indi- 
cation of  the  type  of  the  modem  North  American,  or  Yankee^  or  of  the 
Spanish-American. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

INFLUENCE   OP   CLIMATE.  —  TROPICAL    ZONE. — FRIGID  ZONE. — TEMPERATE 

ZONE. 

The  various  conditions  and  surroundings  regulating  climate  are  so  ex- 
tremely diverse  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  only  possible,  in  the 
most  general  way,  to  point  out  their  influence  on  the  inhabitants.  Thus, 
in  the  tropical  zone,  there  is  a  complete  contrast  between  deserts  desti- 
tute of  water  and  verdure,  and  the  luxuriant  lands  on  which  at  one  time 
the  sun  shoots  forth  its  flame-like  ra,ys,  and  at  another  the  clouds  pour 
down  their  showers  in  cataracts. 

The  development  of  life  is  rapid  in  climates  where  the  winter  season 
follows  immediately  upon  tropical  heat.     It  advances  with  rapid  strides, 
and  death  also  hastens  on  behind  it;  gigantic  trees  inhale  currents  of  car- 
bonic acid  through  their  thirsty  leaves,  and  absorb  them  into  their  nu- 
merous tissues :  bamboos  may  almost  be  seen  to  grow,  and  marshes  are 
concealed  under  isles  of  floating  herbajje.     Ko  sooner  does  a  storm  over- 
throw  the  ruighty  giants  of  the  forest,  than  fresh  vegetation  springs  forth 
from  the  shattered  bark.     Thus  life,  ever  indefatigable,  causes  multitudes 
of  new. organisms  to  shoot  out  from  the  death  of  the  old.     In  this  fruitful 
climate,  where  the  air  is  pervaded  with  heat  and  saturated  with  moisture, 
those  vegetables  which  are  used  for  the  food  of  man  grow  in  the  greatest 
abundance.     In  many  regions  of  the  tropical  zone,  all  that  man  has  to  do 
when  in  search  of  food  is  to  shake  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  pull  up 
roots  from  the  ground.     His  needs  are  so  very  few,  and  life  is  so  easy 
to  him,  that  he  cares  little  about  it;  he  is  not  compelled  to  sustain  it 
by  dint  of  work,  but  it  meets  him,  as  it  were,  half  way,  and  he  almost 
despises  it,  because  its  favora  are  so  generously  offered.     He  therefore 
meets  death  without  a  regret,  and  not  one  tear  is  shed  when  be  closes' 
his  eyes  forever.     Sudden  epidemics  visit  the  inhabitants,  as  storm-clouds 
beat  upon  a  forest ;  sometimes  even  famine  cames  away  whole  popula- 
tions, who  have  not  been  wise  enough  to  store  up  the  resources  offered 
to  them  by  nature  against  future  times  of  want.     But  what  matters  the 
death  of  a  man,  or  even  that  of  whole  tribes?    Children  innumerable 
take  the  place  of  those  who  have  departed,  and  grow  up  like  the  grass  in 
a  newly-mown  meadow.     Thus  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  exuberance  of  life,  and  the  suddenness  of  death,  take  an 
equal  part  in  maintaining  man  in  his  native  carelessness  and  idleness. 
Taken  as  a  religious  being,  all  he  can  do  is  to  bend  in  silence  before  the 
majesty  of  mighty  nature.     Her  violence  is  too  terrible,  her  energies  are 
too  impetuous,  the  great  alternations  of  her  actions  are  too  regular,  for 
the  feeble  being  placed  in  her  midst  to  be  any  thing  but  her  slave.     He 
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will  worship  her  in  all  her  phenomena :  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because 
they  burn  and  destroy ;  in  the  clouds,  because  they  peal  foi*t1i  thunders ; 
in  the  dark  forest,  because  serpents  and  tigers  are  hidden  in  its  depths ; 
in  all  that  surrounds  him,  because  every  thing  lives  with  an  irresistible 
forqe  of  life  which  may  at  any  time  cause  his  death.  The  stupendous 
work  which  is  unceasingly  going  on  around  him  hinders  any  personal 
labor;  he  thinks  but  little;  when,  like  the  Hindoo,  he  meditates  and  con- 
templates the  laws  of  nature,  his  ideas  somewhat  tend  to  the  profound 
and  the  immutable,  like  the  laws  of  which  they  are  the  reflection. 

The  rich  nature  of  the  tropics,  even  on  account  of  that  richness,  is,  as  we 
see,  not  the  most  favorable  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  but  the  frigid  zone 
is  still  less  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  prosperous  nations.     But  a  few 
tribes  have  wandered  into  the  solitudes  of  these  countries,  where  they 
have  struggled  painfully  with  the  climate,  in  order  to  extort  from  it  each 
day  enough  to  keep  up  a  miserable  existence.     As,  on  account  of  glaciers 
and  the  absence  of  vegetation,  they  can  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  islands  and  continents  on  which  they  live,  they  build  their  wood  or 
snow  huts  on  the  sea-shore.    There,  at  least,  the  wind  now  and  then  wafts 
to  them  a  few  gusts  of  equatorial  air,  there  the  counter-currents  drive 
upon  the  shore  water  which  has  come  from  the  tropics,  and  still  retains 
something  of  its  primitive  warmth ;  and  when  the  sea  is  not  too  stormy, 
or  too  much  covered  with  drifting  icebergs,  the  fisherman  is 'able  to  ven- 
ture  out  in  his  leathern  boat  in  quest  of  seals  and  fish.      When  he  has 
pierced  with  his  harpoon  the  animals  which  are  to  serve  as  food  for  his 
family,  he  returns  to  the  small  black  hole  which  forms  his  miserable  re- 
treat, where,  warming  himself  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  he   spends  the 
long  winter  night,  which  seems  as  if  it  would  never  end ;  for  even  the 
sun,  the  source  of  heat  for  all  terrestrial  life,  abandons  the  frigid  zone  for 
whole  ^eeks  and  months,  while  the  aurora,  which  at  intervals  takes  its 
place,  sheds  but  a  livid  gleam,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  day.     Existence  is 
a  difficult  matter  during  this  long  and  gloomy  winter;  famine,  too,  often 
makes  great  havoc  among  these  people,  and  sometimes  whole  tribes  have 
disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them.     How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise than  that  the  mind  of  the  Greenlander,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Kamtchadale  should  suffer  under  the  influence  of  the  desolate  climate  of 
the  polar  regions  ?     All  travelers  relate  that  the  most  simple  pleasures 
are  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  joy  for  artless  beings  like  these,  whose 
life  is  always  so  monotonous;  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  ambition 
does  not  form  a  part ;  for  the  main  point  with  them  is  to  procure  food, 
and  the  soil  is  too  ill  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  the  climate  is  too  inclem- 
ent for  them  to  be  able  to  counteract  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
land,  and  to  make  any  endeavor  to  appropriate  it  for  their  own  use. 
They  are  loving  and  gentle  in  disposition,  for  a  family  living  together 
as  they  do  in  their  snow  hut  must  be  all  the  world  to  each  other;  they 
are  attached  to  their  native  land,  and  die  when  obliged  to  leave  it,  be- 
cause their  ideas  are  as  unsophisticated  as  the  country  in  which  they 
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were  born,  and  there  only  can  they  experience  the  simple  pleasures  and 
peaceful  joys  which  refresh  them  after  their  labors.  Even  among  nations 
there  are  some  that  are  always  children,  and  they  perish  when  they  are 
torn  away  from  their  mother's  breast. 

The  two  temperate  zones,  and  particularly  that  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, are  the  portions  of  the  planetary  surface  which  have  been  the 
most  favored  in  the  development  of  the  human  race;  and  when  the  more 
or  less  civilized  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  North  America  proudly 
attribute  to  their  inherent  virtues  the  great  progress  attained  by  them, 
they  little  know  how  much  is  owing  to  the  favorable  climate  which  has 
assisted  their  efforts. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  temperate  zone  is  the  equal  and 
periodical  alternation  of  the  hot  and  cold  seasons.     In  the  tropics  the 
mean  temperature  varies  but  slightly,  and  in  the  frigid  zone  intense  cold 
yields  to  a  milder  climate  for  only  a  few  weeks  during  a  very  short  sum- 
mer; but  in  the  tract  of  land  included  between  the  two  extreme  zones 
heat  and  cold  follow  each  other  regularly,  so  as  to  form  two  well-defined 
seasons  following  the  path  of  the  sun  on  the  ecliptic.     The  nations  of  the 
temperate  zones  are  reared  in  a  powerful  climatic  tide,  the  flow  of  which 
rises  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles  during  spring  and  summer,  the 
ebb  descending  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.    The  extremes  of  temperature  are  always  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  weeks  and  months,  and  the  influence  of  contrary  climates  is  only 
shown  by  successive  gradations.     In  the  temperate  zone,  nature  wears  al- 
ternately a  joyful  and  a  melancholy  aspect.    During  the  warm  season  the 
earth  is  gay  with  smiles;  covered  with  flowers  and  foliage,  it  fills  the  air 
with  its  perfume,  and  abundantly  absorbs  the  rays  of  heat,  light,  and  life, 
which  the  sun  sends  down  to  it.     In  winter-time  nearly  all  that  is  green 
seems  to  have  faded;  the  delicate  outline  of  the  bare  branches  on  the 
trees  stands  out  in  relief  against  the  sky,  and  the  ground  is  often  covered 
with  snow,  as  if  to  shield  it  from  the  outer  air,  and  in  silence  and  retire- 
ment to  prepare  for  the  genns  of  life  which  will  bud  forth  in  the  spring. 

This  succession  of  seasons  does  no*;,  however,  take  place  so  abruptly  ^ 
to  bring  about  any  injury  to  the  organism  of  man.     Months,  weeks,  ^^ 
days  follow  their  course  in  the  circle  of  the  year  with  a  harmonious  ^^ 
measured  step,* and  man,  borne  along  by  the  seasons,  must  involunta^'^'y 
be  carried  along  by  their  movement.     During  the  course  of  a  year  ^^ 
passes  through  climates  of  the  most  various  nature,  and,  gazing  on  ali*^ 
scape  which  is  ever  changing,  he  alternately  sees  nature  like  that  in  ^^ 
tropics  and  that  in  the  poles  "fluctuating  around  him.     The  scenes  wb^^^ 
follow  one  another  season  after  season  represent  both  to  his  body  ^^ 
mind  journeys  of  many  hundreds  of  miles;. he  is,  so  to  speak,  constaD^'5' 
changing  his  habitat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.     Nature  is  exhibited  ^^ 
him  in  all  the  beauty  she  wears  in  every  climate,  without  presenting  ^ 
him,  except  but  rarely,  the  fearful  aspect  she  presents  in  the  zone  of  ho'^ 
ricanes  and  that  of  boundless  snows. 
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The  variety  of  climatic  plieuomejia,  and  tiie  quiet  way  in  wliieh  they 
bllow  one  another,  have  made  the  temperate  zone  the  best  climate  for 
he  humaa  race.  Tlic  life  of  man  is  developed  better  than  anywhere  else 
a  these  regions,  where  thtj  action  of  nature  is  produced  energetically  and 
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egularly,  aud  the  forces  proceeding  from  the  equator  and  those  proceed- 
ng  from  the  poles  mingle  with  each  other,  increasing  by  their  combina- 
ion  the  number  of  their  phenomena,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  mutually 
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— Deniitj  of  Ihs  PopnIaUon  In  Greece. 


iminishing  the  violence  of  their  action.  In  consequence  of  the  regular 
Bcillation  of  their  zone  of  contact,  these  forces  hring  about  at  the  same 
ime  a.  eondition  of  movement  and  equilibrium ;  man,  to  whom  they  have 
pven  the  breath  of  life,  may,  by  contemplating  their  alternations,  per- 
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ceive  the  immutable  eternity  of  the  l^ws  which  guide  them,  and  the  ever- 
varying  appearance  of  the  facts  which  spring  from  them.  A  still  more 
important  fact  is,  that  man  is  constantly  incited  to  labor ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  beneficence  of  nature  in  these  temperate  regions,  it  is  only 
shown  in  moderation,  and  to  those  who  study  and  understand  her.  In 
the  spring  the  ground  must  be  cultivated  in  prospect  of  winter,  and  each 
season  must  be  made  a  preparation  for  that  which  follows.  Confident  in 
the  bounty  of  the  earth,  the  laborer  learns  to  deprive  himself  of  a  part  of 
the  grain  which  forms  his  very  existence,  knowing  that  some  day  he  will 
gather  a  harvest  from  it ;  by  incessant  and  successful  efforts  he  acquires 
slirewdness,  knowledge,  cheerfulness,  and  love  of  life. 

Therefore,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  which  are  blessed 
with  a  fertile,  well-watered,  healthy  soil,  and  are  provided  with  easy  chan- 
nels of  communication,  there  has  always  been  a  numerous  and  ii>creasing 
population,  in  spite  of  the  wars,  massacres,  and  invasions  to  which  rival 
ambition  has  so  often  given  rise.     As  far  as  Asia  is  concerned,  the  central 
part  of  the  temperate  region  is  the  locality  where  we  find  that  "rich  cen- 
tral flower"  which  by  itself  comprehends  more  than  a  quai'ter  of  the  hu- 
man race;  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  also  toward  the 
middle  of  the  same  zone — in  Belgium,  England,  and  Northern  France— 
that  we  find  swarms  of  men  living  in  the  closest  proximity  to  one  anoth- 
er.    Belgium  is  the  country  which  has  the  largest  population  as  com- 
pared to  the  whole  world,  and  contains  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  each 
acre,  or  at  least  a  quantity  twenty  times  greater  than  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent.    Greece,  which  is  one  of  the  least  populous  countries  of  temperate 
Europe,  is,  however,  in  proportion  three  times  more  thickly  populated 
than  the  whole  of  the  dry  land  of  the  earth  taken  as  a  whole.     The  com- 
parative populations  of  the  two  countries  may  be  imagined  from  the  two 
preceding  maps,  in  which,  according  to  a  somewhat  different  system  to 
that  of  M.  Minard,  the  density  of  the  inhabitants  for  an  equal  surface  is 
made  proportional  to  the  number  of  squares.    The  space  of  2050  miles  iu 
width  comprehended  between  the  25th  and  26th  degree  north  latitude, 
which  is  not  even  a  third  of  the  continental  surface,  contains  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  globe,  and  this  is  the  tract  of  country  where,  in 
our  time,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  still  increasing  with  the  greatest 
rapidity. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

INFLUENCE    OF   THE   EAISED   OUTLINE    OF  THE    EARTH   ON  MANKIND. — 
TABLE-LANDS,  MOUNTAINS,  HILLS,  AND   PLAINS. 

Throughout  the  globe  the  inequalities  in  level  of  the  various  conti- 
nents have  a  singular  influence  upon  climate,  and  consequently,  also,  mod- 
ify in  the  most  varied  manner  the  destinies  of  nations.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing one  another  regularly  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  according  to  the 
•lines  of  latitude,  the  zones  of  temperature  intersect  and  rise  one  above  an- 
other ;  the  surrounding  conditions  here  and  there  arc  abruptly  varied,  and 
with  these  conditions  the  populations  also  vary. 

Taking  the  mighty  fabric  of  continents,  there  are  some  table-lands 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Hising 
up  in  the  midst  of  plains,  with  a  system  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  with  a  flora  and  fauna  belonging  exclusively  to  them, 
and  a  particular  climate,  always  colder,  and  generally  much  drier,  than 
that  of  the  lower  lands,  table-lands  ofler  the  most  difficult  bamer  to  the 
migration  of  nations ;  for  the  widd  seas,  formerly  quite  impassable,  are 
now  easily  crossed  by  ships,  and  nations  of  the  same  origin  settle  on  op- 
posite shores,  and  become  more  and  more  united  by  voyages  and  com- 
merce. Table-lands  in  cold  or  even  temperate  regions  are  not  merely 
boundaries  between  nations;  numbers  of  them  are,  indeed,  nothing  but 
deserts,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  snow-storms.  In  South  America,  travelers 
can  never  venture  without  danger  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  even  in  France,  the  almost  un- 
inhabited caifsses  of  Levezon,  Cavalerie,  and  Severac  are  very  dangerous 
to  cross  in  winter-time,  and  not  unfrequently  carriages  are  left  there  bur- 
ied in  the  snow.  Most  of  the  table-lands  of  the  torrid  zone  are  equally 
desert,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  soil,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  thick  saline  beds  with  which  the  ground  is  coVered;  but  by  a  re- 
markable contrast,  there  are  also  certain  table-lands  which,  in  the  region 
of  intense  heat,  are  the  most  favorably  situated  countries  for  the  progress 
of  man.  Like  rich,  hanging  gardens,  rising  to  a  height  of  3000,  6000,  or 
8000  feet  in  the  air,  these  table-lands  bear  on  their  marble  or  granite  pil- 
lars a  fragment,  as  it  were,  of  the  temperate  zone,  with  its  climate,  its 
products,  and  its  comparatively  prosperous  people.  Thus,  the  table-land 
of  Ethiopia,  peopled  by  a  race  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Africa  for 
its  intellect,  dignity,  bravery,  attainments,  and  progress,  rises,  like  an  enor- 
mous citadel,  between  the  deserts  of  the  west,  the  marehy  valleys  of  the 
iiorth  and  south,  and  the  burning  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  same 
way  in  America,  the  great  Peruvian  table-land  once  inhabited  by  the  In- 
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cas,  the  high  lands  of  Granada,  where  the  Muyscas  and  other  Indian  na- 
tions live,  and  tlie  table-lands  of  Guatemala,  Yiicatau,  and  Anahuac  are 
almost  the  only  parts  of  tlic  New  World  where  original  civilization  has 
Bpontancously  developed  itself  —  flowera  which  could  not  grow  in  any 
other  soil,  yet  brutally  torn  up  by  the  conquerinf;  Spaniard. 

Thus  it  Is  according  to  the  latitude,  the  rain-fall,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  surrounding  country,  that  table-lands  have  a  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia  especially,  there  are  thinly-scattered  and  often  nomadic 
populations,  in  quest  of  springs  and  streams  of  water  and  fertile  mead- 
ows, and  very  frequently  also  engaged  in  expeditions  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage ;  on  the  other  band,  as  in  tropical  America,  there  are  comparatively 
peaceable  nations,  busied  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  c 


gradually  developing  their  autocbthonouB  civilization.  Mountains  also 
cxereise  very  different  influences  on  the  inhabitants  of  their  valleys,  ac- 
cording to  the  altitude  of  the  lands  inhabited,  their  tempei-atnre,  and 
oiher  climatic  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  the  aspect  of  the  slope*, 
and  the  abundance  of  liglit.  How  great,  in  this  respect,  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Italian  valleys  of  the  central  Alps  and  the  t'l-ench  valleys  of 
the  mountains  of  Dauphin£!  The  former  are  steeped  in  sunshine,  bathed 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  and  open  widely  on  to  the  verdant 
plains  of  Lombardy;  from  the  summit  of  the  headlands  the  villagers  Ba^ 
vey  an  immense  horizon,  exhibiting,  aa  if  in  a  perfect  picture,  the  most 
charming  varieties  both  of  land  and  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  dreary  district  of  Vaigodemar,  in  the  gloomy  valleys  of  Devolny,  the 
mountaineer  sees  nothing  around  him  but  crumbling  rocks,  barren  steeps, 
and  scanty  crops  of  barley  or  potatoes  produced,  as  it  were  anwillingly, 
by  the  stony  soil.     During  part  of  the  winter,  the  sun,  which  is  hidden 
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Y  the  high  mountains  i-iHing  to  the  Bouth  of  Yalgodemar,  describes  ite 
lily  course  without  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  seeing  any  thing  but 
s  pale  reflection  on  the  distant  summita ;  and  when  it  appears  again  in 
le  happy  days  of  spring,  they  greet  it  as  a  divinity.  The  village  of 
ndrteus,  built  as  it  ia  in  a  basin  of  the  valley,  remains  for  a  hundi'ed 
xys  hidden  in  the  shade,  in  the  midst  of  the  pale  white  snow  ;  therefore, 
ho  can  express  the  joy  which  is  felt  when  the  imprisoned  inhabitants, 
1  the  look-out  for  the  first  ray.  Gee  it  dart  like  a  luminous  arrow  above 
e  crest  of  the  fo  b  dd  g  mountains  In  tl  c  alleys  of  tl  e  Alps  the 
ivenng  mbib  ta  ts  1 1  c  bu  It  nearly  all  tl  gu  farm  houses  on  those 
opes  of  the  past  e  tai  Is  \  b  ch  are  tl  e  best  lightc  1  bj  tl  e  sun  (bee 
g  190) 


FiS,  IM.— Vallej  ot  Ibe  PlcMut. 


Some  no  less  striking  contrasts  among  the  inhabitants  themselves  cor- 
;3poiid  to  the  great  divereities  presented  by  the  outline  and  trend  of  the 
lonntains.  The  finest  race  of  men  are  found  living  in  Iho  high  valleys 
id  on  the  sides  of  the  Caucasus;  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  nro 
Iso  remarkable  for  nti-ength  and  health;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
;Ct,  Switzerland  is  the  country  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  com- 
ired  to  the  whole  of  Eitropo,  has  the  largest  number  of  cripples  and 
iher  infirm  peraona  Cretins  may  there  be  counted  by  thousands,  just 
i  in  Savoy,  the  Pyrenees,  and  nearly  all  mountainous  countries,  What- 
i-er  may  be  the  special  cause  or  the  various  circumstances  which  predis- 
ose  to  cretinism  and  to  the  infirmities  caused  by  goitre,  whether  it  be 
le  want  of  aeration  in  the  streams,  the  absence  of  iodine  in  the  water 
hich  is  drunk,  or  the  rarity  of  the  sun's  appearance,  still  it  is  a  fact  that 
liots  and  persons  affected  with  goitre  are  to  be  met  with  much  oftener 
I  gloomy  mountain  valleys  than  in  open  plains  lighted  by  the  sun,  open 
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to  all  winds,  and  watered  by  broad  rivers.  Even  lately,  many  a  village 
of  Savoy,  such  as  Bozel  or  Villard-Goitreux,  had  more  than  a  third  of  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  composed  of  idiots  with  deformed  necks.  Ac- 
cording to  Caldas,  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  New  Granada  living 
in  the  narrow  space  between  the  wooded  steeps  of  the  high  summits  and 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  and  their  tributaries,  are  placed 
by  the  sad  malady  of  cretinisme  outside  the  very  pale  of  conscious  hu- 
manity. Thus  the  most  picturesque  countries  are  sometimes  inhabited 
by  men  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  existence. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  exhibited  in  mountain  nations,  it  may 
be  asserted  in  a  general  way  that  they  are  distinguished  for  courage  and 
firmness.     Their  broad  chest,  containing  lungs  with  more  ample  and  nu- 
merous cellules  than  the  lungs  possessed  by  the  inhabitant  of  plains,  is 
filled  with  both  a  purer  and  a  lighter  air  ;*  their  eyes,  well  accustomed  to 
look  down  from  some  elevated  cliff  into  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and  to 
•  discern  afar  off  animals  cowering  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  are  bold, 
and  glitter  wuth  a  piercing  lustre;  their  features  are  expressive,  and  their 
head  nobly  set  on  their  shoulders ;  with  an  even  and  quiet  gait  and  a 
firm  step,  they  climb  the  steepest  rocks,  and  bound  over  the  glaciers  in 
pui*suit  of  the  chamois;     Their  daily  toil  is  most  laborious,  and  nothing 
but  a  courage  and  pei-scverance  proof  against  every  trial,  enables  tHem  to 
obtain  the  food  necessary  for  their  support.     In  many  spots  the  ground 
is  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  animals  in  cultivating  it; 
there  are  pome  mountaineers  who  plough  the  furrows  with  tlieir  own 
hands,  and  lay  down  manure  to  cover  over  the  seed ;  sometimes,  even, 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  the  fertile  mold  brought 
down  into  the  low  grounds  by  torrents  and  avalanches.     In  winter  they 
are  besieged  by  snow,  and  blocked  up  in  their  houses,  so  that  frequently 
they  are  unable  to  go  from  village  to  village  without  peril  of  their  lives. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  at  the  first  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  begin  to  think  of  leaving  their  homes  and  descending  toward  the 
plains,  which  they  speak  of  admiringly  as  "  level  as  floors."     From  every 
valley  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Caucasus,  and  the  Atlas,  troops  of  mountaineers  come  down 
each  year.     Some  work  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  lower  lands ;  others 
follow  some  trade  learned  during  the  interminable  leisure  of  past  win- 
ters.    Actuated  by  love  for  their  far-distant  family,  no  business  comes 
amiss  to  them ;  they  deny  themselves  every  pleasure,  and,  greedily  econ- 
omizing the  smallest  gains,  constantly  labor  to  increase  them.     No  genius 
is  so  full  of  resource  as  theirs,  and  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  they  have, 
throughout  all  Europe,  distributed   work  among  themselves,  mutually 
sharing  in  the  various  itinerant  trades.     Among  them  the  peddlers  each 
have  their  own  peculiar  line  of  business.     There  are  some,  like  those  of 
Venose,  in  Oisans,  who  visit  the  large  towns,  with  rare  plants  from  their 
pastures,  or  minerals  from  their  rocks ;  othera  sell  tools,  engravings,  or 

♦  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  Journey  in  South  America,  vol.  iv.,  p.  124. 
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coarse  stuffs ;  aDd,  lastly,  there  are  some  who,  as  thousands  of  Swiss  re- 
cently were  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  it  was  thought  a  scandal  to  their 
country,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  vile  trade  of  becoming  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  either  enemy  or  friend. 

Nevertheless,  although  at  the  first  approach  of  cold  tlie  mountaineers 
emigrate  in  troops,  it  is  almost  always  with  the  intention  of  returning, 
like  the  swallows  and  storks.  Villages  which  are  nearly  deserted  during 
the  snowy  months  are  peopled  again  in  the  spring,  and  the  petty  trades- 
man of  the  plains  sets  himself  courageously  to  the  hard  work  of  cultiva- 
ting the  barren  soil  which  covers  the  rocks.  The  high  summits  are  too 
beautiful,  and  too  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind,  for  hina  not  to  love  them 
involuntarily,  as  it  were,  and  when  far  away  from  them  he  is  always  long- 
ing to  see  Uiem  again.  In  level  countries,  which  he  admires  so  much  on 
account  of  the  evenness  of  the  ground,  he  looks  back  with  aflfection  to 
the  sloping  and  rocky  fields  of  his  native  land,  the  narrow  meadows 
perched  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  the  white  snow  heaped  up  on  the  beds 
of  rock,  and  the  bright  summits,  which  in  the  morning  reflect  the  first 
gleam  of  dawn,  and  in  the  evening  are  lit  up  by  the  last  ray  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  inhabitant  of  level  plateaux  meets,  in  his  migrations,  with 
a  nature  like  that  in  which  he  has  lived  all  his  childhood,  and  delights  in 
roaming  over  unlimited  space,  without  even  thinking  of  the  steppes  where 
he  was  born;  but  the  mountaineer  can  never  forget  his  native  valley, 
which  is  all  in  all  to  him;  and  if  he  leaves  it  foi*ever, he  must  be  forced 
by  the  direst  necessity.  This  love  of  country  is  the  only  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  wlio  are,  notwith- 
standing, so  brave  when  they  have  to  defend  their  native  land,  have  never 
made  any  permanent  conquests  in  neighboring  countries. .  After  every 
victory  they  retire  to  their  own  narrow  territories,  separated  from  each 
other  by  transverse  ridges  of  rock  diflicult  to  cross,  and- while  they  are 
dispersing,  their  vanquished  enemies  in  the  plain  reconstitute  themselves 
into  powerful  combinations.  The  pre-eminently  victorious  nations  are 
those  which  inhabit  pionotonous  plateaux  or  boundless  low-lands.  The 
most  extensive  empire  that  ever  existed  was  that  of  the  Moguls.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Vistula  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  from  the  Frozen  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Like  swarms  of  locusts,  the  hordes  became  diminished  in 
their  course  by  battles  and  sickness,  but  none  the  less  always  kept  march- 
ing straight  on  in  their  rage  for  massacring  men  and  conquering  territory. 
At  the  present  time,  is  not  Russia  the"  great  invading  power,  and  does  a 
single  year  pass  without  her  adding  either  the  territory  of  a  tribe  or  some 
fragment  of  a  kingdom  to  her  own  enormous  empire,  already  extending 
over  the  seventh  part  of  the  whole  continental  area? 

Looking  at  the  question  in  quite  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  countries  where  the  topographical  outline  acts  most  favorably 
on  the  nations  which  inhabit  them  are  the  gently  undulating  lands  of  the 
temperate  zone,  where  valleys  well  watered  by  streams  and  rivera  alter- 
nate with  hills,  where  the  landscapes  are  beautiful,  though  not  with  a  wild 
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beauty,  and  the  communications  are  naturally  easy.     The  largest  part  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States  present  exactly  these 
conditions,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  comparatively 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  various  peoples  of  these  countries.     More- 
over, even  in  these  lands  where  the  race  is  renewed  every  day  by  tlie  in- 
termixture of  families,  where  men  and  things  are  constantly  mingling,  and 
thoughts  are  speedily  communicated  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  easy 
to  notice  the  contrast  which  is  presented  between  the  inhabitants  of  each 
region,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  land  and  local  climate.    The 
people  themselves  never  make  a  mistake,  and  are  always  able  to  mark  out 
the  frontier  which  separates  two  regions  naturally  divided.     Thus,  speak- 
ing only  of  France,  the  fact  has  often  been  recognized,  that  the  outlines 
of  the  ancient  Gallic  pagi  corresponded  pretty  exactly  with  the  barriers 
of  the  geological  formations,  and  in  our  time  most  of  these  pagi  would 
again  become  reconstructed  if  an  administrative  centralization  did  not 
roughly  oppose  the  action  of  natural  affinities.     Every  soil  bi-ings  forth 
its  own  special  race ;  granite,  calcareous  soils,  and  even  the  region  of  lavas 
and  extinct  craters ;  wide  fertile  valleys,  and  the  belt  of  matches  and  of 
sands,  are  all  alike  in  this  respect.     The  popular  name  given  to  each  prov- 
ince applies  both  to  the  soil  and  to  the  man  who  inhabits  it ;  it  explains 
and  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  local  geographical  facts,  and  depicts  the 
population  itself,  with  its  physical  features,  its  manners,  habits,  trade,  and 
state  of  civilization.     The  natural  harmony  existing  between  the  land 
and  the  people  is  so  striking,  that  when  we  speak  of  Touraine,  Poitou, 
Auvergue,  La  Marche  and  Limousin,  Saintonge  and  P6rigord,  the  Landed 
and  Armagnac,  we  might  almost  fancy  that  we  had  before  our  eyes  th^ 
aspect  of  these  countries  and  the  features  of  their  inhabitants. 

This  very  variety,  this  contrast  between  different  provinces,  forms  on^ 
of  the  most  impoi*tant  elements  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  ^ 
provided  that  these  oppositions  are  not  too  numerous,  and  that  they  dc^ 
not  produce  a  violent  breaking  up  into* fragments  and  mutual  antagonism^' 
but  are  of  a  character  to  blend  into  one  supenor  unity.     Granite,  chalky 
sandstone,  gravel,  bari*en  clays,  sloping  hills,  moorlands,  and  sands  mingle- 
their  various  influences  on  the  populations  which  inhabit  them,  and  cor- 
rect what  may  be  too  monotonous  in  the  mind  and  manners  of  those  who 
cultivate  wide  fertile  plains.     Agriculture  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  all  civilization ;   laborers  become  attached  to  the  soil  from 
which  they  derive  their  own  and  their  children's  food ;  they  detest  ware 
which  devastate  their  fields  like  a  storm,  and  burn  down  their  cottages 
as  if  with  fire  from  heaven.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate,  they  are  stubborn,  patient,  and  quiet ;  from  father  to  son, 
and  century  after  century,  they  oppose  violence  and  rage  with  a  passive 
resistance  which  ultimately  tires  out  the  most  energetic  wills  and  van- 
quishes the  proudest  conquerore;  they  battle  with  the  very  elements 
themselves;  and  if  a  storm  destroys  their  houses, or  a  flood  sweeps  them 
away,  they  will  resign  themselves  to  famine,  and,  depriving  themselves  of 
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the  corn  on  which  they  feed,  will  courageously  sow  it  in  the  too  deceitful 
furrow.  These  high  qualities  are  among  those  which  are  the  most  neces- 
sary in  the  work  of  the  formation  of  a  nation;  but  if  the  cultivatoi-s  of 
the  plains  had  not  to  undergo  the  various  influences  of  the  more  restless 
populations  of  the  hills,  the  table-lands,  and  sea-shores,  further  progress 
would  ultimately  become  impossible  for  them.*  As  regular  in  their  hab- 
its as  the  seasons  in  their  annual  course,  rooted,  so  to  speak,  to  the  soil 
like  the  plants  they  cultivate,  a  mere  routine  would  be  their  only  law, 
their  only  ideal  would  be  immobility,  and  their  only  hope  in  the  future 
would  be  the  maintenance  of  things  as  they  were. 

♦  See  below,  p.  455. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

INFLUENCE    OF  THE  SEA  AND   RUNNING    WATEBS. — TRAVELING    AND   COM- 
MERCIAL NATIONS. — ISLANDS  AND   ISLANDERS,. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waves  exercise  a  great  power  of  attraction  on 
nearly  all  men,  and  must  certainly  be  considered  as  adding  a  large  por- 
tion to  the  population  of  sea-shores.  Savages  especially,  who  always 
obey  their  first  instinct,  yield  readily  to  the  fascination  which  water  exer- 
cises upon  them.  In  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  are  still 
peopled  by  barbarous  tribes,  the  sea-shore  is  tlie  only  inhabited  part,  and 
the  villages  form  round  the  mountains  of  the  interior  a  ring  as  regular  as 
that  of  the  banks  of  coral.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  islanders  seek 
their  food  in  the  sea  and  on  its  shores,  and  the  coast  affords  them  the 
fljreatest  facilities  for  trade  and  communication.  The  numberless  fish  ani 
mollusks  which  frequent  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  coasts  forai 
an  abundant  source  of  food,  which  legions  of  fishermen  may  draw  upon 
without  fear  of  exhausting  it.  The  shore  and  the  waters  which  wash  it 
form  the  readiest  means  of  communication  for  the  inhabitants,  and  alloTT 
them  to  go  and  exchange  their  fish  for  other  commodities.  We  have  here 
the  beginning  of  commerce,  and  the  origin  of  the  modern  movement 
which  spreads  in  all  directions  across  both  land  and  sea,  laying  hold  of 
the  riches  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  circulating  them  from  one  to  an- 
other like,  as  it  were,  the  life-blood  of  nations. 

These  commercial  facilities,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  still  barbarous 
people  of  many  an  island-coast,  must  exercise  the  same  influence  to  a 
much  greater  extent  over  civilized  nations,  always  anxious  to  be  in  rela- 
tion with  one  another  by  the  interchange  of  news  and  commodities.  Thus 
the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  scattered  isles  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, as  well  as  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  arc  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  on  their  outer  edge ;  in  many  of  these  lands  the  inte- 
rior remained  a  long  time  almost  unkiiown,  although  the  colonists,  coming 
for  the  most  part  from  colder  countries,  would  have  fwmd  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  seek  in  the  lofty  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  their  native  land.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  continent, 
considerable  populations  are  massed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  line  drawn  from  any  central  plateau  to  the  sea  crosses  re- 
gions increasing  in  population  as  it  gets  nearer  the  coast.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  settling  on  the  shoi-es  of 
lakes,  which  are,  in  fact,  miniature  oceans,  or  along  the  rivers  and  other 
water-courses,  which  the  Chinese  so  rightly  call  "  the  children  of  the  sea." 
Houses,  gardens,  and  cultivated  lands  border  continuously  both  banks  of 
every  large  river  in  temperate  Europe,  and  villages  and  towns  are  found- 
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ed  at  every  confluence  where  a  tributary  joins  the  principal  water-course ; 
thus,  as  is  often  said,  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Loire  are  nothing  but  long  moving  streets  uniting  one  with  another 
the  frasrnients  of  the  immense  town  which  borders  their  banks  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth.  The  lakes  of  Constance,  Zttrich,  and  Geheva  are  also 
surrounded  by  dwellings  and  gardens  as  though  with  a  belt.  Toward 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Leman,  from  Vevey  to  Villeneuve,  the  cha- 
teaux, hotels,  and  country-houses  connect  one  village  with  another,  so  as 
to  form  one  splendid  city  ;  and  certainly  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  much 
more  than  the  advantages  of  navigation,  is  the  point  which  has  made  this 
lovely  shore  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  populous  parts  of  Europe. 
The  beautiful  view  of  the  verdant  headlands,  of  the  white  shores,  and  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  is  the  cause  why  the  coast  of  Liguria  for  more  than 
thirty-seven  miles  in  length,  from  Savona  to  Genoa,  and  from  Genoa  to 
Chiavari,  has  been  covered  with  palaces  and  marble  villas. 

Those  who  live  immediately  on  the  sea-shore,  and  from  their  dwellings 
can  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves,  have  generally  a  natural  instinct  to  set 
sail  upon  them.  The  unlimited  horizon  which  is  spread  before  them  in- 
spires them  with  the  love  of  space,  and  the  never-ending  succession  of 
waves  is  constantly  inducing  them  to  rove  over  them.  •  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  the  coast  is  totally  destitute  of  ports,  bordered  by  sand- 
banks and  rocks,  and  exposed  to  all  the  force  of  the  waves  and  storms, 
the  sea-shore  populations  can  not  have  that  instinctive  "  soul  of  iron " 
which  leads  them  to  embark  cheerfully  on  the  surge  in  mere  rafts  or  frail 
canoes ;  foreign  nations,  who  are  more  favored  in  the  situation  of  their 
coasts  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  sea,  arc  the  guides  from  whom  they 
must  learn  the  art  of  building  ships  and  guiding  them  over  the  waves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  coasts  washed  by  waters  which 
are  nearly  always  still,  and  indented  by  harbors  where  vessels  can  take 
refuge  during  a  storm,  give  way  to  the  instinct  which  attracts  them  to 
the  sea,  and  the  taste  for  travels  and  adventures  is  gradually  developed. 
When  the  Spanish  discoverera  sailed  for  the  first  time  along  the  coasts  of 
Central  America,  they  were  surprised  to  meet  with  trading  canoes  "  al- 
most as  large  as  their  galleys,"  and  capable  of  canning  about  fifty  per- 
sons. And  more  than  this,  off  the  Peruvian  coast  the  traders  in  jewels 
and  stuffs  w^re  in  the  habit  of  venturing  on  mere  rafts,  and,  allowing 
themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  current  and  driven  by  the  breeze, 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast.* 

Next  to  the  exceptional  advantages  afforded  to  maritime  populations 
by  a  large  number,  of  safe  poi*ts  and  a  rarity  of  storms,  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  rising 
nations  is  the  vicinity  of  an  island,  or  archipelago,  the  dim  outline  of 
which  is  seen  over  the  blue  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  invites  from  afar  as  if 
by  some  secret  magic.  In  the  same  way  the  timid  fledgling  flies  out  from 
its  nest  to  reach  the  nearest  branch.    The  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  were 

♦  Prescott ;  Oscar  Peschel,  Attdand,  No.  7, 1868. 
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the  mid-points  which  attracted  the  manners  from  Asia  Minor  toward 
Greece ;  and  Cyprus  appeared  to  the  PhoBuicians  as  their  fii-st  point  of 
progress  before  they  went  out  into  the  main  sea.  The  island  of  Elba, 
hardly  visible  from  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  forms,  as  it  were,  one  stage  on 
the  way  to  Corsica,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  the  distant  shores  of  Spain ;  iu 
the  same  way  the  white  cliifs  of  Great  Britain,  which  sometimes  appear 
above  the  Channel  like  a  floating  mirage,  were  a  constant  fascination,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  iniiabitants  of  the  opposite  shore ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why,  after  having  been  so  often  invaded  and  conquered,  she  has  ultimate- 
ly become  the  principal  commercial  emporium  of  the  whole  world.  Isl- 
ands, those  "  pearls  of  the  sea,"  are  the  features  to  which  the  surface  of 
the  globe  owes  some  of  its  most  charming  aspects ;  and,  thanks  to  com- 
merce, these  islands  are  likewise  the  cause  to  which  nations  are  indebted 
for  a  great  part  of  their  civilization.  As  Hitter  loved  to  repeat,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  the  coui'se  of  history  would  have  been  changed  if  the 
islands  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Great  Britain  had  never  formed  a  part  of 
Europe.  If  the  Aryan  nations  had  been  deprived  of  citadels  of  this  kind, 
in  which  they  could,  as  it  were,  shut  themselves  up,  and  so  keep  safely 
the  treasures  won  by  their  intellectual  and  moral  conquests,  they  would 
certainly  never  have  attained  the  progress  which  has  made  the  modem 
w^orld  what  it  is.  Steeped  in  ancient  barbarism,  they  would  have  remain- 
ed strangers  to  one  another ;  although  the  earth  is  so  small,  the  whole  of 
its  circumference  would  never  liave  become  known,  and  mankind  would 
still  remain  unconscious  of  its  full  power. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  navigation  of  the  main  sea  had  connected  one 
with  another  all  the  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  islands  could  not 
fill  any  important  place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  unless  they  were  situ- 
ated in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  continent,  and  depending,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  land  with  rich  plains  and  a  numerous  population.  Islands, 
standing  alone  far  out  in  the  sea,  arc  like  prisons  or  places  of  exile  to  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  them;  even  the  very  facilities  they  oflTer  for  voyages, 
the  stimulus  of  the  wind  as  it  passes,  blowing  toward  other  countries,  the 
fascinations  of  the  waves  with  the  mirage  moving  on  them,  the  indistinct 
shapes  appearing  beyond  tlie  horizon,  calling  to  the  mind's  eye  happy  re- 
gions far  away — all  become  a  cause  of  inferiority  as  regards  social  devel- 
opment; for  when  the  islanders  leave  their  little  country  to  visit  some 
distant  land,  thev  seldom  return  to  their  native  soil.  The  want  of  a  cen- 
tre  of  attraction  round  which  the  inhabitants  can  gravitate  keeps  them 
in  a  state  of  isolation  and  primitive  barbarism.  Just  as  in  some  of  the 
lower  organisms  "in  which  the  head  is  wanting,  life  is  spread  generally  over 
the  whole  body ;  but  it  is  not  concentrated  in  any  one  part,  and  can  not 
bo  very  intense.  Thus  it  is  that  those  wonderful  isles  of  Ocean ica,  so  nu- 
merous, so  beautiful,  and  possessing  such  a  fertile  soil  and  delightful  cli- 
mate, have  remained  beyond  the  pale  of  the  civilization  of  the  world : 
scarcely  two  centuries  ago  they  were  still  almost  entirely  unknown. 

At  the  present  time  the  regions  best  suited  for  the  progress  of  mankind 
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are,  therefore,  the  wide  continental  plains  whidi  look  out  over  the  sea  to- 
ward neighboring  islands  and  archipelagoes.  These  fertile  regions,  which 
also,  in  most  cases,  have  formerly  been  gulfs  now  filled  up  with  marine  or 
fluviatile  alluvium,  attract  a  numerous  population.  These  countries  with 
level  soils  are  the  spots  in  which  agriculture  develops  itself,  and  the  ad- 
jacent ports  are  those  to  which  commerce  is  directed,  where  commodities 
are  exchanged,  and  where  men  learn  to  know  men,  and  thought  mingles 
with  thought.  Nearly  all  the  mightiest  cities  arc  founded  on  the  points 
where  the  sea-shore  and  agricultural  regions  come  in  contact;  crowds 
gather  there  because  all  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are  there  united. 
By  a  singular  contrast,  an  agricultural  population,  which  is  the  most  sed- 
entary, and,  by  its  mode  of  life,  no  less  regular  than  the  rctura  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  disposed  to  be  the  greatest  slave  to  routine,  is  often  found  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  maritime  class,  the  most  unsettled,  the  quick- 
est in  action,  and  the  fondest  of  travels  and  adventures.  This  juxtaposi- 
tion of  men  so  different  in  manners  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  human  progress. 

There  are  maritime  nations  whose  life  is  one  continuous  voyage,  having 
made,  as  it  were,  the  ocean  their  home.  Thus  the  Normans,  who  called 
themselves  the  "  kings  of  the  sea,"  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  shore 
to  shore,  carrying  with  them  terror  and  destruction,  and  conquering  na- 
tions as  they  passed  along ;  then  re-embarking  in  their  light  vessels,  and 
crossing  the  vast  tract  of  sea,  they  discovered  the  continent  of  America, 
which,  after  their  time,  remained  five  hundred  years  wholly  unknown. 
A  similar  case  is  presented  by  the  pirates  of  the  Sunda  Archipelago, 
whose  countless  boats  infest  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  who,  although 
massacred  in  numbers,  never  cease  to  multiply,  as  if  they  sprang  from  the 
waves.  And  where  do  those  who  are  born  on  the  shores  of  England  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  ?  On  the  deck,  under  the  mast,  amidst  the 
rigging  and  the  waves,  scannmg  the  clouds  and  the  blue  sky.  Maritime 
peoples  are  always  intrepid;  they  engage  in  too  many  terrible  conflicts 
with  storms,  gusts  of  wind,  and  death  under  its  thousand  aspects,  for  them 
ever  to  tremble  before  their  fellow-men ;  they  are  endowed  with  coolness 
and  perseverance,  for  their  struggle  against  the  elements  must  often  be  a 
severe  one ;  and,  in  order  to  conquer  nature  in  all  its  fury,  they  require 
the  courage  of  reflection  more  than  that  of  enthusiasm.  Their  ideas  are 
calm  and  energetic,  but  commonplace,  like  the  sea  they  sail  upon ;  they 
rarely  suggest  to  them  either  grace  or  gentleness,  but  strength  and  some- 
times violence.  As  a  child  of  the  ocean,  the  sailor  presents  in  his  life  some- 
thing like  a  reflection  of  the  mighty  billows  on  which  he  has  been  cradled 
since  his  infancy. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

BLENDIX€  OF   DIFFERENT  CLIMATES. — THE   INFLUENCE  OF  CIVILIZATION  ON 

THE   FEATURES   OF   A   COUNTRY. 

Such,  then,  in  an  entirely  general  point  of  view,  are  the  influences  of  va- 
rious climates  on  the  populations  which  inhabit  them ;  such,  too,  are  the 
ethnological  contrasts  produced  by  difference  in  zones,  continental  relief, 
aspect,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  these  contrasts  rarely 
present  themselves  in  a  distinct  and  decided  manner;  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  out  the  boundaries  between  nations  with  a  ruler  and  compass.  The 
influence  of  winds  and  currents,  the  presence  of  inland  seas,  the  gulfs  and 
promontories  of  continents,  the  curves  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  the 
countless  physical  features  of  the  earth,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  alter 
and  intermingle  the  climates.  In  many  cases  even  contrary  forces  tend 
to  balance  one  another,  and,  consequently,  the  contrasts  are  weakened  and 
die  out.  Thus  the  ground  is  low  in  almost  all  the  cold  northern  coun- 
tries, and  during  the  warm  season  it  receives  the  whole  salutary  action 
of  the  sun ;  the  inhabitants  of  northern  regions,  therefore,  resemble  the 
mountaineers  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  which  surrounds 
them,  and  the  people  of  the  plains  on  account  of  their  low  country.  Far- 
ther south,  the  mountaineer  of  the  temperate  or  even  the  torrid  zone  may 
call  himself  a  northerner  because  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  snow,  or  a  south- 
erner because  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend  to  him  from  the  zenith,  and  dis- 
tricts of  exubemnt  richness  lie  spread  before  him  at. his  feet.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  peak  on  which  he  dwells  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  he 
may  also  be  called  a  child  of  the  ocean,  and  his  character  will  certainly 
exhibit  some  striking  contrasts  to  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  a  mountain 
situated  far  in  the  interior  of  a  continent.  The  endless  varieties  in  water, 
air,  and  situation,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  vibration  of  luminous  and 
magnetic  waves,  are  constantly  modifying  the  general  aspect  of  nature. 
Every  province,  city,  and  hamlet  has  its  own  peculiar  climate,  and  this 
climate  again  has  nothing  permanent  about  it,  and  varies  every  moment. 
All  climatic  facts  demonstrated  by  observation  blend  into  one  another, 
and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  their  action  on  nations  ex- 
cept from  an  entirely  general  point  of  view. 

And  this  is  not  all ;  nations  do  not  rest  forever  on  the  soil  where  they 
were  bom,  but  between  them  and  their  neighbors  there  is  always  taking 
place  a  more  or  less  active  interchange  of  isolated  individuals  and  of  fam- 
ilies; sometimes,  indeed,  nations  are  forcibly  united  by  conquerors,  who 
transplant  whole  peoples,  or  else  the  vanquished  go  and  seek  a  new  coun- 
try beyond  the  seas  or  mountains  in  a  totally  different  climate.  In  this 
case  the  climatic  forces  come  into  action,  and  modify  the  primitive  type 
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of  the  mail  thus  removed  from  his  native  soil,  and  substitute  for  him  a 
new  type  in  conformity  with  the  nature  which  surrounds  him.  This  strug- 
gle between  the  past  and  present,  between  men  and  climate,  and  not  the 
account  of  the  battles  of  annies  and  the  crimes  of  kings,  are  the  facts  which 
constitute  real  history — that  is  to  say,  the  evolution  of  man  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  globe. 

Moreover,  even  if  nations  do  not  change  their  country  nor  inteiTnin^le 
with  other  nations,  their  wants  and  habits  become  modified  with  the  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  state  of  society,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the 
nature  which  surrounds  them  varies  century  by  century.  Thus  great  for- 
ests, where  the  number  of  inhabitants  depends  totally  on  the  quantity  of 
game,  are  no  longer  suitable  to  man  when  he  becomes  an  agriculturist ; 
trees  fall  under  the  axe,  and  the  continually  widening  clearings  are  filled 
with  corn-fields ;  the  climate  changes,  and  reacts  on  the  populations  who 
crowd  into  the  cleared  areas.  The  reclamation  for  cultivation  of  steppes, 
low  and  mai*shy  lands,  and  all  formerly  desert  regions,  also  results  in  mod- 
ifying the  surroundings  and  the  people  who  live  there.  The  great  naviga- 
ble rivere,  with  their  whole  net-work  of  streams  and  canals,  are  scarcely 
made  use  of  by  uncivilized  tribes,  and,  only  to  adduce  one  instance,  the 
immense  river  of  the  Amazons,  the  most  magnificent  track  for  commerce 
possessed  by  the  interior  of  any  continent,  has  scarcely,  during  past  cen- 
turies, exercised  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  populations  on  its  banks.*  By  means  of  trade,  rivere,  on 
the  contrary,  become  to  civilized  nations  the  principal  material  agents  of 
progress,  until  the  creation  of  more  rapid  and  artificial  ways  of  commu- 
nication have  lately  diminished  the  comparative  importance  of  the  roads 
afforded  by  nature.  We  find  villages  grouped  along  the  great  highway 
even  when  the  latter  do  not  run  through  the  middle  of  the  valleys,  but 
traverse  plateaux  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  destitute  of  the  water  neces- 
sary for  use ;  occasionally,  indeed,  the  whole  road  seems  converted  into 
one  long  street,  every  peasant  desiring  to  live  on  the  line  along  which 
foreign  traders  pass.  Railways,  also,  have  their  part  in  the  movement  of 
population,  and  each  station  becomes  an  attractive  centre  round  which  all 
the  inhabitants  crowd.  Beds  of  metallic  ores,  deposits  of  coal,  marble, 
gypsum,  salt,  and  other  riches  contained  in  the  earth,  are  also,  according 
to  the  state  of  civilization,  treasures  either  unknown  or  neglected,  and  are 
elements  either  useless  or  of  the  highest  importance  in  history.  Califor- 
nia, a  district  almost  unknown  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  has,  owing  to  its 
gold  mines,  become  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  activity  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

Even  the  raised  outline  and  the  general  disposition  of  countries  may 
be,  in  turn,  either  useful  or  disadvantageous,  according  to  the  various 
epochs  in  the  life  of  nations.  Thus  the  barbarous  peoples  which  preceded 
us  on  the  soil  of  Gaul  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  took  refuge  in 
caves  among  the  rocks,  or  built  their  huts  on  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 

♦  Oscar  Peschel,  Auslandy  1868. 
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Bome  lake.  Subsequently,  when  a  continual  war  of  ambuscades  and  mae- 
sacres  between  neighboring  tiibes  bad  given  place  to  a  somewhat  less 
troubled  state  of  society,  the  troglodytes  came  down  one  after  auother 
from  their  gloomy  caves ;  the  lake-dwellers  left  their  unhealthy  roosting- 
places  and  settled  on  teri-a  firnia,  under  the  sliacle  of  the  wide-spreading 
trees ;  the  water  of  the  lakes,  which  formerly  protected  thera  from  all  at- 
tacks, had  now  become  a  danger  to  them  by  separating  them  from  the 
land,  where  they  found  the  means  of  existence.  During  the  terrible  iron 
ages  of  feudal  life,  the  great  lords  erected  their  castlca  like  vultures'  nests 
ou  the  summits  of  impregnable  rocks,  gi-onpiiig  the  humble  cabins  of  the 
peasants  at  the  foot  of  their  lofty  rampails ;  tlie  towns  themselves,  no  less 
than  the  ca^tlee,  were  confined  to  the  crest  of  some  decli\ity  ^c^y  difficult 
ot  access  At  that  time,  the  pnmoidial  care  being  that  of  defense  each 
gioup  of  habitations  was  phced  at  the  summit  of  some  lonely  peak.  Ear 
rounded  by  niUs  and  brl:^tlmg  mth  towers  In  the  south  of  ^I'ance,  in 
bpain,  on  the  coasts  of  Ltguna,  m  Tuscany  and  SicUy,  nearly  all  the  old 
Mlliges  are  peiehed  np  on  the  heights,  and,  looked  at  from  below,  their 
cniniblmg  nails  lesemble  fantastic  escarpmei  ts  of  the  rock,  the  houses 
built  up  on  the  outei  rampart,  haie  no  windows  but  the  narrow  defcnsue 
loop  holes ,  the  cornel  buildings  are  battlemcnted  and  machieolated  tow 
el's,  furnished  with  poitculh'-cs ,  the  chuicL,  built  on  the  highest  point, 
foims  aKo  the  citadel  of  the  Milage      But  in  modem  times  the  first  re- 
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qnirement  is  that  of  labor ;  the  inliabitant?,  thei'efore,  aoandon  one  after 
the  other  their  eagle-like  eyries,  and  go  and  settle  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
banks  of  some  river,  or  the  edge  of  the  roada  which  paaa  through  the 
plain.  Like  those  sea-animals  which  get  rid  of  a  shell  that  has  become 
too  small  for  them,  they  emerge  from  their  pictiii'esque  turrets  and  build 
themselves  dwellings,  less  beautiful,  perhaps,  as  a  detail  in  the  landscape, 
but  much  more  healthy  and  comfortable. 

Even  in  the  least  civilized  countries  of  Europe  the  towns  have  been 
transposed  from  their  lofly  summits,  and  have  been  established  near  the 
8ca-co3St.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  every  marina  increases  at  the 
expense  of  the  borgo,  and  the  old  town  ultimately  becomes  a  splendid 
ruin,  rising,  like  a  mass  of  rocks,  on  the  ei-est  of  the  lofty  mountains. 
Thei-o  are  still,  however,  towns  containing  scvei-al  thousands  of  inhabit- 
ants situated  on  mountain  ridges  far  above  any  cultivated  lands;  thus, 
in  Sicily  we  have  Monto  San-Giuliano  and  Ceiitorbi.  The  former,  buiit 
on  Mount  Eryx,  formerly  sacred  to  Vciius,  occupies  a  narrow  plateau 
2300  feet  above  the  sea  and  the  plains  of  Trapani,  The  town  of  Centorbi 
commands  the  plain  at  a  height  of  more  tlian  3280  feet.  The  inhabitants 
who  cultivatt  the  tieiOs  Unig  at  the  foot  of  the  mountam  aie  obliged 
evGiy  day  to  go  up  and  down  an  endless  flight  of  steps  winding  m 
among  the  rocks  an  I  hemmed  m  by  piecipiCLS  In  fiont  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  ot  ll  e  Simcto,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  stieam  of  la\a 
which  has  run  do^n  fium  Moint  Etni  stan  I  the  miniions  ol  Adeinu 
The  clouds  which  floit  ilioss  fiom  town  to  town  traieisc  this  space  m 
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a  few  minutes ;  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  of  Centorbi,  one  may 
even  inhale  the  perfumes  of  the  gardens  on  the  opposite  terrace ;  but  to 
accomplish  the  distance  separating  the  two  localities,  the  time  needed  is 
as  great,  or  greater,  than  that  required  to  travel  from  Paris  to  the  Belgian 
fi-ontiers,  or  to  the  coasts  of  the  Channel.  It  is  evident  that  a  state  of 
things  like  this  must  shortly  be  altered.  The  citizens,  who  shut  them- 
selves up  every  day  within  their  ancient  walled  inclosures,  need  not  now 
feel  any  dread  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  tracts  of  land  at 
present  uninhabited.  The  steepness  of  the  escarpments  and  the  difficulty 
of  access,  which  were  formerly  esteemed  by  them  as  a  privilege  when 
their  life  was  one  continual  terror,  ought  henceforth  to  appear,  that  which 
they  are  in  reality,  a  most  disadvantageous  loss  of  time,  and  a  deplorahle 
cause  for  an  inferiority  in  civilization.  The  summits  of  lofty  mountains 
will  no  longer  be  favorite  sites  for  the  building  of  towns,  until  man  has 
become  a  lord  of  the  air  by  being  able  to  steer  balloons,  and  until  the 
most  favorable  landing-places  for  him  are  peaks  and  ridges. 

These  successive  changes  in  the  more  or  less  considerable  adaptation 
of  the  earth  to  the  nations  inhabiting  it,  take  phice  no  less  in  respect  to 
the  outline  of  the  continents  themselves  than  in  the  trifling  details  of  lo- 
cal topography.  Thus  the  numerous  bays  which  run  into  the  coast  of 
Europe,  and  the  peninsulas  which  project  in  every  direction,  and  conjtrib- 
ute  so  largely  in  giving  to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  the  first 
character  in  history,  are  constantly  losing  in  comparative  importance,  in 
proportion  as  the  inland  ways  of  rapid  communication  increase ;  it  may 
even  be  asserted  that,  in  all  countries  now  intersected  by  railways,  the 
indentations  of  the  coast,  once  so  useful,  owing  to  the  natural  water-ways 
they  presented  for  navigation,  have  become  an  obstacle  rather  than  an 
advantage.  Thus,  until  lately,  great  commercial  ports  were  necessarily 
fixed  at  the  land-side  of  the  hollow  formed  by  the  shores  of  a  gulf,  or 
else  on  the  banks  of  the  estuaries  which  run  the  deepest  into  the  conti- 
nent ;  for  this  position  enabled  them  to  receive,  by  the  shortest  possible 
road,  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  commodities  and  merchandise  from 
neighboring  countries.  In  our  time,  owing  to  the  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication, this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  maritime  commerce  tends  more 
and  more  to  take  for  its  starting-place  ports  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  peninsula.  Every  historical  progress,  therefore,  changes  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  earth  which  he  treads,  and,  consequently,  the  influence  of  his 
surroundings  is  incessantly  being  modified. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   COURSE   OF   HISTORY. — IIARMONY  EXISTING  BETWEEN   COUNTRIES  AND 

THE   NATIONS   INHABITING  THEM. 

It  is  the  duty  of  historians  to  relate  the  course  of  nations  across  con- 
tinents and  Islands,  and  to  point  out  the  incessant  action  exercised  upon 
them  by  soil  and  climate.  Every  mountain,  every  headland,  every  islet, 
every  lake,  river,  or  rivulet  plays  its  part  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Nevertheless,  the  earth  itself,  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
upofi  it,  are  too  little  known  for  it  to  be  possible  yet  to  attempt  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  human  race  and 
the  globe  during  past  centuries ;  it  is  only  possible  to  point  out  the  chief 
features  of  the  part  which  the  principal  regions  of  the  globe  have  taken 
in  the  development  of  nations. 

The  vast  and  compactly  formed  continent  of  Africa  has  not  afforded  its 
inhabitants  the  opportunity  of  forming  relations  with  other  populations 
of  the  globe ;  in  the  north  only,  the  Berber  tribes,  occupying  the  slope  of 
the  Atlas  facing  the  Mediterranean,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  Africa 
by  the  great  desert,  have  been  associated  in  a  slight  degree  with  the 
movements  of  European  civilizations.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  so  great  over  Greece  and  the  Eastern  world,  it  must  be 
considered  as  forming  a  little  world  by  itself,  to  which  the  remainder  of 
the  continent  was  as  an  unknown  land.  In  the  vast  inaccessible  area  of 
equatorial  Africa,  men  were  born,  and  died,  generation  after  generation, 
without  knowing  that  other  men  like  themselves  lived  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  their  country;  in  their  view,  the  entire  univerae  was  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  their  horizon.  Favored  by  constant  heat  and  fertile 
lands,  they  had  not  sufficient  ambition,  and  did  not  tax  their  ingenuity 
to  render  their  life  more  easy.  Left  to  their  own  resources,  they  lived  as 
their  ancestors  had  lived :  during  the  coui-se  of  centuries,  therefore,  civili- 
zation could  make  but  imperceptible  progress  among  them.  Almost  up 
to  the  present  time,  as  is  well  known,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
belonging  to  totally  different  races — Caffres,  Hottentots,  Congos,  Mozam- 
biques,  Ashantees,  Peuls,  and  Yolofs — have  remained  in  a  state  bordering 
on  primitive  barbarism. 

The  numerous  archipelagoes  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  must,  on 
account  of  their  dispersion,  have  been  as  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  their  inhabitants  as  was  the  enormous  pile  of  Africa,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  naviga- 
tor, every  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean  was  a  small  separate  world, 
where,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  a 
rudimentary  society  was  developed ;  moreover,  the  facility  afforded  for 
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navigation  in  these  seas,  which  are  generally  smooth,  and  swept  by  regu- 
lar winds,  enabled  the  migration  of  tribes  to  take  place  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent.  But  no  sooner  werer  these  new  connections  formed,  than 
the  old  ones  were  broken  off;  the  savages  who  had  repaired  to  their  fresh 
country  were  forever  separated  from  the  former  one.  In  consequence  of 
the  fatal  isolation  of  the  various  groups  of  people,  no  great  mutual  inter- 
est and  no  idea  in  common  can  link  together  all  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific. 
This  portion  of  mankind,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  different  islands, 
has  remained  broken  into  fragments,  never  destined  to  be  reunited. 

In  the  east  of  Asia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  China  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Japan  were  more  fortunate  than  the  islandere  of  the  Southern 
Sea.  In  these  countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  fathei*s  could  at  least  be- 
queath to  their  children  their  industrial  skill  and  their  acquirements; 
tribes  could  unite  with  tribes,  and  nation  could  instruct  nation.  The 
"  central  flower  of  the  earth,"  that  region  vast  enough  to  maintain  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  also  in  possession  of  numerous  privi- 
leges ;  it  slopes  gently  toward  the  sea,  it  is  watered  by  wide  navigable 
rivers,  its  sea-coast  is  indented  by  bays  and  promontories,  and  its  temper- 
ate climate  incites  to  labor  by  a  regular  alternation  of  seasons  and  crops. 
The  insular  part  of  this  region  is  composed  of  an  archipelago  of  several 
thousands  of  isles,  and  islets  are  grouped  round  the  larger  tracts  of  land ; 
the  communication  between  these  islands  and  the  continent  itself  is  al- 
ways easy.  Thus  the  peoples  of  China  and  Japan  have,  by  their  own 
inherent  energy,  attained  to  a  very  advanced  state  of  culture,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  centuries  they  were  probably  the  foremost  among  mankind 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  and  practical  philosophy.  This 
civilization  in  the  extreme  east  had,  however,  no  outlets  except  toward 
the  almost  solitary  tracts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  this  side,  the  access 
to  other  continents  and  other  nations  was  closed  to  the  influence  of  the 
yellow  race,  and  savants  have  cogent  reasons  for  doubting  the  fact  that, 
during  the  course  of  historic  ages,  any  Chinese  emissaries  ever  crossed 
the  Southern  Ocean  and  canned  into  the  land  of  Fu-sang,  now  called 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  their  religion,  manners,  and  architecture. 

The  tracts  of  land  which  extend  obliquely  across  the  Old  World  from 
Ceylon  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  British  Archipelago,  owe  to 
the  favorable  form  of  their  outline  and  the  harmonious  distribution  of 
their  mountains  advantages  as  great  as,  but  different  from,  tliose  of  China 
and  Japan.  Descending  from  the  plateau  of  Pamir  and  the  cireumjacent 
districts  toward  Hindoostan,  Bactriana,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Aryan  race 
did  not  become  divided  into  completely  isolated  nations.  In  spite  of  the 
lofly  mountain  chains  of  Soliman-Dagh  and  Hindoo-Koosb,  in  spite  of  the 
salt  plateaux  of  Persia,  and  the  cross  ridges  of  Elbury,  Ararat,  and  Tau- 
rus, the  communications  between  adjacent  countries  were  never  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  industrial  and  moral  attainments  of  the  people  did  not  remain 
absolute  secrets  to  their  neighbors.  While  each  peculiar  mode  of  civiliza- 
tion was  worked  out  in  its  own  special  domain,  it  profited  from  those 
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which  were  springing  up  afar  off  on  otlier  platcaax  or  on  other  plains ; 
the  myths  and  the  songs  of  India,  bequeathed  by  the  ancient  Aryans, 
were  known  to  the  Persians,  and  the  thoughts  of  Pereia  flowed  back  to 
the  Hindoos ;  lastly,  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  both  one  and  the  oth- 
er, modified  in  their  passage  through  time  and  space,  were  mingled  and 
blended  with  the  civilization  of  the  Semitic  nations,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Carthaginians. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  countries  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  which  bound  the  eastern  part  of  this  great  sea,  are  the  prin- 
cipal representatives  of  the  first  era  in  Western  civilization.  In  these 
two  countries  the  state  of  society  exhibited  the  most  opposite  contrasts,  in 
consequence  of  the  variety  of  races,  manners,  and  climate ;  but  wars,  com- 
merce, travels,  extensive  migrations,  and  lastly,  science,  were  constantly 
tending  to  connect  the  two  poles  in  the  world's  civilization.  The  union 
of  the  two  contrary  elements  commenced  in  the  beautiful  country  of 
Greece,  and  then  advanced  farther  on  to  Crete  and  the  Cyclades,  as  if  to 
serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  ships  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Ephesus, 
and  Troas.  The  ideal  of  all  that  the  ancient  communities  had  dreamed 
of  as  the  great  and  the  beautiful  was  realized  in  the  little  peninsula  of 
Hellas,  an  harmonious  combination  of  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  penin- 
sulas scarcely  noticeable  on  our  maps,  and  yet  the  part  of  the  earth  where, 
up  to  our  time,  the  glory  of  man  shone  forth  in  its  greatest  splendor. 
Nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  urlobe  does  the  earth  assume  forms  so  har- 
monious,  and,  so  to  speak,  so  living.  The  mountains,  although  of  no  great 
height,  exhibit  an  outline  of  such  great  beauty,  that  they  still  retain  their 
celebrity  by  the  side  of  the  giants  of  the  Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalayas ; 
and  the  names  of  Monte  Rosa,  Antisana,  and  Gaurisankar  will  never,  per- 
haps, shine  out  with  the  same  glory  as  those  of  Pindar,  Citheron,  Parnas- 
sus, and  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  On  a  diminutive  scale,  the  small 
country  of  Greece  exhibits,  as  it  were,  a  summary  of  all  continental  fea- 
tures ;  it  has  its  plateaux,  its  piles  of  rock,  its  mountain  ranges,  its  valleys 
and  plains,  visible  and  invisible  water-coui*ses,  lakes,  and  gulfs ;  the  an- 
cients, indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  find  there  both  heaven  and  hell.  Its 
shores  are  curved  into  so  many  gulfs  and  bays,  that  the  terminal  peninsu- 
la resembles  a  dentated  leaf  floating  on  the  waters.  Every  city  had  its 
river,  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  or  mountains,  fertile  fields,  and  an  outlet 
toward  the  sea ;  every  element  necessary  for  the  free  association  of  men 
was  there  combined,  and  the  neighborhood  of  rival  cities,  equally  favored, 
kept  up  a  constant  spirit  of  emulation.  Thus  there  never  has  been  seen 
in  the  world  any  groups  of  republics  so  proud,  and  so  favorable  for  indi- 
vidual scope  of  ambition.  The  little  town,  rendered  illustrious  by  -^s- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Phidias,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  many  other  men  of 
genius,  is  still,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  bright 
centre  of  history. 

At  the  time  when  the  Hellenic  republics  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  glo- 
ry, local  civilizations  sprang  up  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Iberia,  and  Gaul.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries,  all  the  intellect- 
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ual  and  moral  conquests  of  Greece  and  the  East  tnraed  to  their  profit. 
By  small  degrees,  and  century  after  century,  an  iri*esistible  march  of  ideas 
continued  its  coui-se  from  the  plains  of  Ilindoostan  to  those  of  Western 
Europe.  The  revolutions  in  the  history  of  modem  nations  are  well 
known ;  we  know  also  how,  after  having  succeeded  in  passing  through, 
without  extinction,  the  long  and  gloomy  night  of  the  Middle  Ages,  man- 
kind was  "born  again,"  owing  to  a  twofold  discovery  which  gave  the  so 
cieties  of  modern  times  a  definitive  scope  of  action.  While  poets,  schol- 
ars and  men  of 'science  were  recognizing  in  the  treasures  of  antiquity  the 
free  thought  of  Greece  and  the  incisive  genius  of  Rome,  Columbus  and 
other  navigators  were  discovering  the  two  continents  of  America,  and 
thus  completing  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe.  From  that  time  the  gradual 
civilization  of  all  nations  was  assured,  both  by  science  and  justice,  in  spite 
of  violence  of  all  kinds,  ware,  and  hideous  ignorance.  The  progress  of 
each  nation  became  that  of  mankind  itself;  all  the  islands  and  all  the 
continents,  once  separated  from  one  another,  were  united  across  the  ocean, 
and  became  the  common  domain  of  man.  At  the  very  time  when,  owing 
to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  others,  the  earth,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  limitless,  was  found  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  isola- 
ted globe  revolving  in  space,  and  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  inconsiderable  planet  began  to  feel  the  conscioas- 
ness  of  their  own  greatness,  and  out  of  this  mass  of  nations  and  tribes  one 
common  humanity  began  to  assert  itself. 

In  consequence  of  that  movement  of  civilization  which,  in  the  Old 
World,  spread  from  east  to  west,  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  ports 
of  Western  Europe — Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Saint-Malo,  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  and  Liverpool — are  like  so  many  conductors  from  which  the 
electric  fluid  flashes  forth,  to  cross  the  seas  to  the  American  continent 
But  there  the  movement  must  necessarily  change  its  direction.  The  New 
World  is  not,  like  all  great  historic  countries,  placed  in  a  parallel  line 
with  the  equator;  but,  on  the  contrary, it  extends  from  north  to  south  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and,  thanks  to  this  transversal  position,  Eu- 
ropean emigrants  have  been  enabled  rapidly  to  colonize  the  lands  recent- 
ly discovered.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
navigators  all  found,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equatorial  line,  re- 
gions with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  their  native  land,  and  in  both  zones 
they  were  able  to  found  a  "  New  Spain,"  a  **  New  France,"  and  a  "  New 
England."  Added  to  this,  both  winds  and  cuiTcnts  cross  the  Atlantic 
obliquely,  and  bear  the  mariner  toward  those  wondrous  regions  of  the 
Antilles  and  Colombia,  where  nature,  nothwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  exercises  so  great  a  fascination  over  European  strangera. 

Emigrants  from  the  Old  World  have  thus  established  themselves  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  new  continent  for  a  length  of  more  than  6000  miles, 
from  the  estuary  of  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  La  Plata.  At  the  same 
time,  the  breaks  in  the  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  isthmus  of  Central 
America,  enabled  emigrants  to  colonize  the  western  shores;  also  those 
which  face  toward  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.    Thus,  invading  the  whole 
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length  of  both  continents,  the  new-comers  have  been  able  to  go  on  and 
conquer  the  interior  of  America;  they  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  vertical  outline,  with  its  soils  and  with  its  products ;  and  these 
are  now  better  known  than  the  features  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  they  have  founded  in  these  but  lately  unexplored  regions  societies 
allied  to  those  of  Western  Europe.  The  children  of  the  emigrants  have 
become  nations,  the  power  of  which  has  prodigiously  augmented  when 
compared  to  the  progress  of  the  mother-country.  In  these  virgin  coun- 
tries, population,  manufactures,  commerce,  public  riches,  all  increase  with 
unheard-of  rapidity ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact  in  the  opinion  of  some,  that 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  some  extent  disentangled  from  the  op- 
pressive institutions  of  ancient  Europe,  govern  themselves  by  free  democ- 
racies. The  "  Utopias "  of  the  Old  World  have  become  realities  in  the 
New  World.  America  is  the  laboratory  where  the  European  ideal  is 
brought  into  practical  action  for  the  public  good. 

The  two  Americas  present  a  harmonious  counterpoise  as  regards  their 
continental  masses,  and,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  exhibit  a  contrast  which 
'may  be  compared  to  that  of  their  shapes.  The  northern  portion,  situated 
between  Europe  and  China,  is  admirably  organized  to  serve  as  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  nations  and  merchandise  traveling  from  the  far  east  to 
the  extreme  west.  Through  it  now  passes  the  Pacific  Railway,  which 
continues  on  terra  firma  the  line  of  steamboats  which  on  one  side  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  other  between  Shanghai  and 
San  Francisco.  In  the  interior  of  the  northern  continent,  the  inland  svs- 
tern  of  great  lakes  and  the  gently  undulating  plains  of  the  Mississippi  af- 
ford to  commerce  and  colonization  facilities  unequaled  in  any  other  part' 
of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  population  which  forms  the  United  States 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  emigrants  of  European  descent,  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  blend  either  with  the  aborig- 
ines or  with  the  race  of  slaves  imported  from  Africa. 

South  America  is  a  continent  of  a  more  maritime  character,  and  its 
ports,  opening  on  the  great  southern  seas,  serve  as  intermediate  landing- 
places  in  voyages  of  circumnavigation.  In  the  interior,  trade  and  coloni- 
zation find  a  province  less  favorable  than  that  of  the  northern  continent ; 
the  mountains  there  are  loftier,  the  plateaux  rise  more  steeply,  the  forests 
are  more  difficult  to  cross,  the  deserts  are  more  inhospitable,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  emigrants  from  distant  Europe.  Thus  the 
South  Americans  have  suffered  more  than  their  northern  rivals  from  the 
influence  of  their  surroundings.  Without  relinquishing  their  brotherhood 
with  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  they  have  gradually  become  mingled 
with  the  natives,  and  this  fusion  of  races  has  been  the  means  of  introdu- 
cing those  who  were  once  savages  into  the  sphere  of  modem  civilization. 

North  America  may  be  more  European,  more  characteristic,  and  more 
active  in  its  character,  but  South  America  addresses  itself  more  to  the 
whole  human  race;  to  her  belongs  the  honor  of  having  invited  many  a 
still  barbarous  tribe  into  the  great  unity  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HEACnON   OF  MAN   OX   NATURE. — EXPLORATION   OP  THE   GLOBE. — VOYAGES 

OF  DISCOVERY. — ASCENTS   OF  MOUNTAINS. 

While  society  was  in  its  infancy,  men,  cither  alone  or  grouped  in  small 
tribes,  had  to  fight  against  obstacles  too  numerous  for  them  ever  to  dream 
of  appropriating  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  their  own  pei*sonal  domain ; 
they  lived  on  it,  certainly,  but  they  timidly  concealed  themselves  in  its 
recesses  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  their  very  life  was  a  con- 
stant struggle ;  being  continually  threatened  either  with  famine  or  mas- 
sacre, they  were  unable  to  devote  any  attention  to  the  exploration  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  and  those  laws  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature  were  still  unknown  to  them.  Still,  in 
proportion  as  nations  became  developed  in  intellect  and  liberty,  they 
learned  to  exercise  a  counteracting  agency  on  that  outer  world,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  which  they  had  passively  submitted  ;  they  gradually  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  the  soil  on  which  they  trod,  and  having  become  bv 
•dint  of  association  actual  geological  workers,  they  altered  in  various  ways 
the  surface  of  continents,  changed  the  system  of  running  watei*s,  modified 
the  very  climates  themselves,  and  shifted  the  habitat  of  the  different  fau- 
nas and  floras.  Among  the  works  which  animals  of  a  lower  order  have 
accomplished  on  the  eaith,  the  islets  built  up  by  the  coral  animal  may,  it 
is  tnie,  be  compared  with  the  works  of  man  as  regards  their  extent;  but 
these  constructions  are  uniformly  continued  century  after  century,  and 
never  add  a  new  feature  to  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  globe.  We 
always  find  similar  kinds  of  reefs  and  similar  tracts  of  land  emerging  from 
the  ocean  like  beds  of  fluviatile  or  marine  alluvium;  w^hile  the  works  of 
man  are  incessantly  being  modified  and  give  the  greatest  diversity  of  as- 
pect to  the  earth's  surface,  renovating  it,  so  to  speak,  with  every  fresh  ad- 
vance of  his  race  in  knowledge  and  expenence. 

The  principal  of  all  the  conditions  which  will  some  day  enable  man  to 
completely  transform  the  surface  of  the  globe,  is  that  he  must  become 
fully  and  entirely  acquainted  with  it  and  ti'averse  it  in  every  directioa. 
Formerly,  the  savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  living  entirely  separate  from 
one  another,  formed  nothing  but  chimerical  ideas  as  to  the  territoricB  ly- 
ing beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  own  country;  they  fancied 
they  saw  there  nothing  but  an  empty  and  limitless  space,  a  gloomy  and 
formidable  world  peopled  by  monstei-s,  but  where  man  himself  conld  not 
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live.  All  the  most  remarkable  features  on  the  surface  of  tlie  globe  re- 
mained utterly  unknown  to  them;  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  imagined 
the  whole  earth  to  be  one  great  level  tract  of  land,  while  those  of  mount- 
ainous regions  pictured  it  to  themselves  as  a  succession  of  narrow  gorges, 
cliffs,  and  summits.  In  the  same  way  it  appears  that  the  Zunis,  who  lived 
far  from  the  sea-coast,  in  the  deserts  now  called  New  Mexico,  were  igno- 
rant of  the  very  existence  of  the  ocean ;  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  of 
the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  were  totally  unaware  that  vast  continental 
masses,  extending  over  an  area  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  divided  the 
seas  into  separate  basins.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Franklin,  the 
Esquimaux  learned  with  astonishment  that  toward  the  south  lands  exist- 
ed perfectly  free  from  ice,  and  under  the  equator  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  innocently  imagine  that  their  enormous  river 
flows  all  around  the  world. 

In  proportion  as,  by  means  of  trade,  travel,  and  even  warlike  expedi- 
tions, nations  came  to  know  the  territories  belonging  to  one  another,  they 
banished  the  idea  of  monsters  into  the  mysterious  spaccfs  extending  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  explored  world ;  the  sphere  of  knowledge  in- 
creased simultaneously  with  the  regions  traversed,  and  the  fanciful  beings, 
such  as  gnomes  or  giants,  who  were  supposed  to  retreat  either  toward  the 
north  or  the  south,  bore  away  with  them  many  of  these  superstitions  and 
erroneous  ideas.  Thus  the  Greeks,  who  are  represented  to  us  by  their 
mythology  as  contending  in  the  earliest  ages  against  centaurs  and  drag- 
ons, in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  fought  only  with  men  like  them- 
selves; and  they  localized  the  fantastic  figments  of  their  childish  imagi- 
nation at  points  many  hundreds  of  days'  journey  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  columns  of  Hercules,  in  the  burning  deserts  of 
Libya,  or  near  the  Hyperborean  Mountains.  Thus,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  down  to  modern  times,  our  maps  of  the  world,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  represented  all  unknown  lands  as  inhabited  by 
monsters;  but  every  new  discovery  made  by  travelers  contracted  the 
domain  of  fable,  and  quite  recently  the  last  mythical  beings  of  geography, 
the  tailed  Nian^Niams,  have  finally  been  made  to  disappear  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Africa. 

Since  the  time  when  man  first  went  round  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago — explorers  have  no  longer  had  to  venture 
into  any  region  completely  unknown :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  connect 
with  one  another  the  lines  of  travel  already  traced  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  This  net-work  of  innumerable  intersecting  lines  covers  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  great  continental  masses,  and  extends  over  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  sea  comprehended  between  the  two  polar  circles;  only  toward 
the  north  pole,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  in  the  antarctic  re- 
gions, there  still  exist  areas  extending  over  a  space  of  2,900,000  and 
8,700,000  square  miles  respectively,  which  icebergs  and  mountains  of  ice 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  kept  intact  from  any  exploration.*    Those 
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spaces  which  still  have  to  be  explored  at  the  two  poles  form  nearly  one- 
seventeenth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth — that  is  to  say,  a  tract  eqaal 
to  about  sixty  times  the  area  of  France ;  in  those  regions  there  is  still  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  unexplored  land  and  sea,  and  even  in  our  days 
a  few  pusillanimous  geographers  have  expressed  a  fear  that  these  distncts 
will  remain  forever  unknown.  Captain  Cook,  the  brave  navigator  of  the 
frozen  Antarctic  Ocean,  asserted  that  no  one  had,  or  even  could,  approach 
any  nearer  to  the  pole  than  he  had  done.  Pigafetta,  also,  in  his  account 
of  the  great  voyage  which  he  took  with  Magellan,  gives  as  his  opinion, 
"  thut  in  tlie  future  no  sailor  would  be  bold  enough  to  brave  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  another  circumnavigation  of  the  world."  It  must  certain- 
ly be  confessed  that  fifly-six  years  elapsed  before  another  sailor,  Drake, 
brought  to  a  happy  termination  a  second  voyage  round  the  world ;  in  the 
present  time  nothing  is  thought  of  such  voyages,  so  often  are  they  accom- 
plished.* 

The  energy  with  which  the  explores  of  the  polar  regions  have  under- 
taken and  are  always  ready  to  recommence  their  perilous  voyages  across 
the  ice,  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  their  future  success;  for  though  the  obsta- 
cles remain  the  same,  the  experience  of  sailore  and  the  resources  of  science 
are  ever  increasing.  The  discoveries  which  have  still  to  be  made  in  the 
centres  of  the  vast  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Austra- 
lia can  not  fail  to  be  accomplished  before  very  long ;  for  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  impede  travelers  are  of  the  moral  order,  and  will  gradually 
disappear,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization.  The  ho^ 
rible  trade  which  makes  the  white  man  so  justly  abhorred  in  the  centre 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  will  soon  come  to  an  end; 
the  tribes,  once  appeased,  will  Melcome  the  explorers,  and  supply  them 
with  guides ;  groups  of  colonists,  advancing  by  stages  across  continents, 
will  form  links  of  connection  between  the  districts  inhabited  bv  civilized 
races.  Every  year  the  spaces  of  land  we  still  have  to  examine  and  trace 
upon  our  maps  are  diminishing  in  size,  and  hundreds  of  heroes,  numbers 
of  whom  are  destined  to  die  in  obscurity,  are  still  further  endeavoring  to 
narrow  them.  The  most  extensive  surface  which  up  to  the  present  time 
lias  remained  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  European  explores,  is  that  part 
of  the  African  continent  which  is  comprised  between  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  the  Congo,  the  Ogobai,  and  the  Benue. 

When  man  at  last  becomes  acquainted  with  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  of  which  he  styles  himself  the  master,  w^hen  Columbus's  saying  is 
realized,"^/  mimdo  espoco^^  (the  world  is  small!), the  great  geograph- 
ical work  will  then  be,  not  to  explore  distant  lands,  but  to  thoroughly 
study  every  detail  of  the  country  which  we  inhabit,  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  every  river  and  every  mountain,  and  to  point  out  the  part 
taken  by  each  portion  of  the  terrestrial  organism  in  the  life  of  the  whole. 
This  work,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  task  to  which  most  of  our  savants, 
geographers,  geologists,  and  meteorologists  are  specially  devoting  tbem- 
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selves,  and  important  societies  are  being  formed  in  every  direction  in  or- 
der to  push  on  local  explorations.  These  societies  address  themselves 
most  of  all  to  the  mountains  which  rear  their  glittering  summits  fur  above 
populated  slopes,  where  no  mortal  foot  has  yet  surmounted  the  snow. 
Every  year  several  of  these  hitherto  inviolate  peaks  are  successfully  scaled 
by  travelers,  who  point  out  to  their  friends  the  road  they  must  follow  in 
order  to  surmount  tliem ;  these  small  spots,  elevated  into  the  glacial  re- 
gions of  the  air,  can  no  longer  escape  the  investigations  of  man,  any  more 
than  the  vast  tracts  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  zones.  The  English  may 
lay  the  chief  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 
desire  for  exploring  so  many  lofty  summits.  It  is  now  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  since  Pocock  and  Wyndham  discovered,  so  to  speak, 
Mont  Blanc.  Since  that  memorable  epoch,  individuals  of  the  English  na- 
tion are  still  those  who,  surpassing  in  zeal  and  intrepidity  the  very  inhab- 
itants of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  even  the  Savoyard,  Italian,  and  French 
mountaineers,  have  made  the  most  frequent  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  other  giants  of  the  Alps;  it  is  the  English,  too,  who  have  investigated 
with  the  greatest  ardor  the  Mer-de-Glace  and  the  various  glaciers  of  the 
Western  continents,  and  have  explained  to  us  the  actual  topography  of 
the  almost  unknown  ranges  of  Pelvoux,  Grand  Paradis,  and  Viso ;  it  is 
they,  too,  who,  by  the  foundation  of  the  firat  Alpine  Club,  have  since  given 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  societies  of  the  same  kind  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Lastly,  they  have  just  established  at  Lahore  a  "Hima- 
laya Club,"  in  the  hope  of  being  able  some  day  to  surmount  in  turn  all 
the  lofty  summits  of  Central  Asia,  which  are  double  the  height  of  the  Eu- 
ropean giants. 
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RECLAMATION   OF  THE  EARTH  BY  CULTIVATIOX. — AKCIEXT  AND  MODERN  IR- 
RIGATION. 

Long  before  man  had  made  the  soil  of  the  earth  his  own  by  science,  he 
had  commenced  to  adapt  it  to  his  use  by  cultivation.  The  various  tribes 
of  hunters  and  fishermen,  like  the  nomad  shepherds,  did  nothing  to  modi- 
fy the  aspect  of  the  earth,  and  if  their  race  had  become  extinct,  no  ves- 
tige of  them  would  have  pointed  out  their  existence  on  the  surface  of  any 
continent ;  but  as  soon  as  families  permanently  settled  down  where  veg- 
etables might  be  grown  for  food,  and  learned  how  to  plant  trees  and  to 
sow  seeds  and  fruits,  the  work  of  transformation  was  inaugurated.  Every 
spot  of  the  earth  where  plants  useful  to  man,  such  as  cereals  and  fruit- 
trees,  had  taken  the  place  of  other 'vegetable  products  which  were  cut 
down  by  the  axe  or  cleared  by  burning,  has  become  a  centre  round  which 
cultivation  has  spread  from  place  to  place,  till  in  the  present  time,  thanks 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  who  unceasingly  labor  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  productive  forces  of  the  earth,  immense  tracts  have  com- 
pletely lost  their  primitive  aspect.  The  total  extent  cultivated  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  divided  into  fields  with  regular  boundaries,  may  be  es- 
timated at  2,900,000,000  acres — that  is  to  say,  about  one-tenth  part  of  the 
continental  surface.  It  must  be  confessed  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  this  vast  tract  of  land  is  worked  rather  by  a  system  of  extortion  than 
properly  brought  into  cultivation. 

In  countries  which  possess  soils  of  a  naturally  salubrious  and  fertile  na- 
ture, and  are  not  yet  inliabited  by  a  numerous  population,  selection  is  the 
only  difficulty  experienced  by  the  agriculturists,  and  the  soil  which  they 
cultivate  is  of  that  kind  which  produces  abundantly  without  any  need  of 
fertilizing  it  by  manures.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
more  than  860,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  ground  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  citizens,  the  colonists  cultivate  little  else  but  alluvial  plains,  the  land 
bordering  rivers,  and  valleys  watered  by  running  streams.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  where  the  crowded  popula- 
tion is  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  rich  soil,  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
which  anywhere  else  would  be  despised  as  unfruitful,  is  made  to  foi-m  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  agriculture,  and  sooner  or  later  becomes  covered 
with  crops.  There  is  no  soil  that  man,  impelled  by  necessity,  and  having 
at  his  disposal  the  enormous  resources  which  are  afforded  him  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  science  and  industry,  can  not  transform  into  fertile 
fields:  by  means  of  drainage,  he  draws  off  the  hurtful  water  which  chilb 
the  earth  and  rots  the  roots  of  plants ;  by  means  of  irrigation,  he  brings 
on  the  land  at  the  proper  time  the  water  necessary  for  the  development 
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of  sap  and  tissues ;  by  means  of  manure,  he  enriches  the  soil  and  nour- 
ishes thp  growing  plants;  and  by  these  and  other  improvements,  he 
changes  the  nature  of  the  very  soil.  Agriculture,  which  was  formerly 
earned  on  quite  at  random,  is  tending  more  and  more  to  become  a  sci- 
ence ;  and  it  will  become  a  perfect  science  when  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  meteorology,  and  natural  history  are  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

Among  the  great  agricultural  undertakings  already  accomplished  sole- 
ly through  the  sheer  perseverance  of  the  peasant,  without  even  the  assist- 
ance of  the  resources  of  modern  skill,  there  are  some  which  are  truly  ad- 
mirable. For  example,  what  could  be  more  wonderful  than  the  hillocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  or  the  hills  of  Provence,  Li- 
guria,  and  Tuscany,  which,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  are  encircled  by 
wide  concentric  stages,  each  of  which  are  covered  with  crops  of  vines,  ol- 
ive-trees, or  corn  ?  The  pickaxe  and  spade  have  broken  up  the  loose 
rocks,  and  the  debris  have  been  used  to  construct  this  huge  staircase  of 
walls,  each  of  which,  like  the  terrace  of  a  garden,  keeps  back  the  vegeta- 
ble soil,  and  prevents  it  from  crumbling  down  tlie  declivity  of  the  rock. 
Should  a  storm  breaking  over  the  mountain  overthrow  their  walls  and 
devastate  their  pieces  of  ground',  next  day  the  peasants  are  to  be  seen 
hard  at  work  reconstructing  the  stages,  while  others  —  and  the  women 
generally  perform  this  task — toil  up  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  bring- 
ing back  basketful  by  basketful  the  precious  mold  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  storm.  How  contemptible  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon  must  appear  when  compared  with  these  prodigious  monuments 
of  human  labor! 

The  slopes  of  the  Mediterranean  volcanoes  also  present  remarkable  in- 
stances of  what  may  be  done  by  the  persevering  will  of  the  cultivator. 
On  the  very  sides  of  Etna,  the  summit  of  which  rises  far  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  more  than  300,000  inhabitants  have  their  abodes.  The 
soil  of  the  fields,  which  are  shaded  by  multitudes  of  fruit-trees,  is  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  lava  and  ashes;  but  hard  and  daily  work  has  trans- 
formed it  into  a  garden  which  is  the  wonder  of  Sicily.  The  peasants  set 
stubbornly  to  work  at  every  rock,  and,  step  by  step,  have  reclaimed  them, 
and  transformed  their  roucfh  uneven  surface  into  veQ:etable  soil.  When 
the  mountain  breaks  forth  into  an  eruption,  and  vomits  out  lava  over  the 
crops  and  the  villages,  agricultural  labor  is  merely  stopped  for  a  time. 
Families  religiously  preserve  their  rights  of  property,  just  as  if  the  prop- 
erty itself  had  not  disappeared ;  then  after  the  lapse  of  few  or  many  years,  ' 
as  soon  as  the  cooled  lava  is  covered  here  and  there  with  patches  of  lich- 
ens, the  agriculturist  sets  to  work  in  order  to  utilize  the  smallest  crevices 
of  the  rock  which  offer  facilities  for  vegetation.  Certain  compact  lavas, 
particularly  that  which  destroyed  a  portion  of  Catania  in  1669,  can  only 
be  broken  up  by  a  singularly  slow  process,  and  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
upper  layer  of  the  scoria  during  the  course  of  the  same  century,  it  was 
necessary  to  pulverize  them  and  mix  them  with  fertile  mold;  neverthe- 
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less,  industry  ultimately  succeeded,  and  gardeners  planted  their  shoots 
of  the  cactus,  which  grew  up  very  quickly  and  hid  the  reddish-colored 
earth  behind  the  impenetrable  thickets  of  their  thorny  leaves,  which  shine 
in  the  sun  with  a  metallic  brilliancy.  Fig-trees  creeping  along  the  ground 
insinuate  their  long  roots  into  the  interstices  of  the  rocks.  In  certain 
spots  even  the  vine  thrives  and  bears  fruit  on  these  hard  scoriae,  which 
look  almost  like  blocks  of  iron.  Other  kinds  of  lava,  on  account  of  the 
friability  of  their  texture,  and  the  quantity  of  ashes  which  are  blown  on 
to  them  by  the  wind,  are  adapted  for  a  rudimentary  kind  of  cultivation 
in  the  space  of  a  few  yeai-s.  Of  this  kind  are  the  lava-flows  of  Zaffarana, 
which  buret  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  1852  and  1853;  in  the  hol- 
lows the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  planted  some  brooms  and  furze  within 
five  years  after  the  eruption.*  But  whether  the  scoria?  of  lava  be  either 
friable  or  bard,  they  will  nevertheless  ultimately  become  transformed  into 
vineyards  and  gardens.  As  persevering  as  the  ants,  who  seem  never 
weary  in  rebuilding  the  heaps  destroyed  by  the  feet  of  those  who  walk 
over  them,  the  peasants  of  Mount  Etna  begin  again,  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, their  persevering  work,  and,  after  every  flow  of  stone  which  covers 
their  field?,  they  lay  out  new  meadows  no  less  verdant  than  the  gardens 
which  had  disappeared. 

Among  all  the  agricultural  works  which  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
earth,  channels  of  irrigation  are  those  which,  in  past  ages,  have  been  the 
most  magnificently  planned  and  carried  out.  The  Egyptians,  blocked  up 
by  the  sand  of  the  desert,  and  setting  their  hearts,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  from  which  they  believed  their  ancestors  had  sprung, 
made  irrigation  one  of  their  great  sacred  rites;  their  reservoirs,  which 
were  dug  out  for  the  management  of  the  flood-waters,  must  have  required 
as  much  labor  as  the  useless  ostentatious  pyramids.f  In  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany,  also,  the  general  irrigation  of  the  country,  under  the  direction 
of  syndicates,  was  practiced  with  great  skill,  and  the  grandest  names  both 
of  artists  and  savants,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Gali- 
leo, and  Torricelli,  are  associated  with  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
art  of  agriculture.  In  the  present  time  this  work  is  being  carried  on  with 
great  activity  in  all  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
other  regions  of  the  world  which  are  liable  to  sufier  from  aridity.  Before 
they  emerge  on  to  the  plains,  nearly  all  the  mountain  streams  of  Pied- 
mont, Provence,  Roussillon,  and  Mediterranean  Spain,  are  almost  entirely 
drawn  off  on  to  the  fields,  and  only  during  showera  or  the  melting  of  the 
snow  the  stony  beds  are  filled  up  with  muddy  water,  which  the  thirsty 
land  very  soon  absorbs.  Great  rivers,  such  as  the  Po,  the  Nile,  and  the 
Durance,  which  are  utilized  for  irrigation,  diminish  in  quantity  of  water 
every  year ;  and  if  the  ambition  of  agriculturists  is  realized,  they  will 
ultimately  disappear  altogether.  Love,  the  engineer,  is  desirous  that  all 
the  rivers  of  France  should  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible  by 

*  Charles  Lyell,  Philotophical  Transactions^  IS58. 
t  See  TTie  Earthy  the  chapter  entitled  Rivers, 
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drawing  off  the  tributaries  at  their  source,  and  by  shutting  them  up  in 
channels  for  irrigation,  so  that  they  should  be  made  to  follow  all  the 
windings  of  the  ground.* 

Moreover,  at  the  present  day  we  are  no  longer  contented  with  surface- 
water  for  the  moistening  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  boring,  man  seeks  to 
obtain  the  water  which  flows  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  to  force  it 
up  to  the  surface  in  order  to  irrigate  his  plantations.  This  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  out  in  Algeria,  either  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  existing  oases  or  to  create  fresh  ones.  No  doubt  this  operation 
miirht  likewise  succeed  in  other  countries  where  underground  streams  are 
hidden  beneath  the  arid  soil.  And  this  is  not  all ;  that  water  which  is 
diverted  from  its  natural  course  or  is  made  to  gush  forth  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  acts  upon  plants  not  only  by  supplying  them  with  the  neces- 
sary moisture,  but  also  by  means  of  the  various  fertilizing  matters  and 
manures  which  it  carries  along  with  it.  On  the  fields  over  which  it  flows 
it  spreads  the  alluvium  derived  from  formations  of  different  natures,  and 
thus  tends  to  blend  various  soils — a  process  which  is  very  adv:lntageous 
for  vegetation ;  by  the  process  of  "  warping,"  it  changes  naturally  poor 
ground,  and  rendera  it  excellent  for  cultivation.  Thus,  by  Skillfully  direct- 
ed jets  of  water,  the  Californian  miners  wash  down  high  banks  of  sand  or 
gi-avel  in  order  to  collect  the  particles  of  gold  carried  along  in  the  stream, 
and  in  the  same  way  in  the  Pyrenees  numbers  of  rocky  cliffs  might  be 
broken  up  into  debris  and  be  conveyed  into  "wai*ping"  channels,  so  as  to 
spread  them  in  the  form  of  an  alluvium,  no  less  precious  than  gold,  over 
the  barren  sands  of  the  Landes.  This  idea  of  Duponchel  the  engineer  is 
certainly  no  mere  fancy.  JVL  Bazalgette  has  lately  proved  how  far  the  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  bring  into  being,  as  if  by  enchantment,  tracts  of 
fertile  meadows  on  the  unalloyed  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  when  watered  by 
sewage  brought  from  London  more  tlian  forty  miles  distant.  Liebig,  the 
cheniist,  asserts  that  the  naked  sea-shore  is  incapable  of  producing  a  sin- 
gle blade  of  grass,  and  yet  for  all  that  it  is  now  yielding  every  year  six 
or  seven  cuttings  of  nutritive  rye-grass.f 

*  Societd  des  Ing^nienrs  Civils,  Discaurs  d'inauguration^  da  Ist  Janvier,  1S68. 

t  M.  Reclus  is  endently  confusing  the  sewage  farm  in  the  Barking  marshes  with  the  hither- 
to abortive  plan  of  reclaiming  by  means  of  the  London  sewage  the  sands  on  the  Essex  coast. 
-(Tr.) 
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THE  CULTURE   OP  MARSHES. — DRAINAGE   OP  THE  GROUND  IX  THE  COUNTRY 

AND  TOWNS. 

By  means  of  irrigation,  the  agriculturist  succeeds  in  reclaiming  arid 
tracts  of  land,  such  as  the  sands  of  the  Landes,  the  clays  of  the  marshes, 
and  rocky  cliffs;  by  means  of  drainage,  he  adapts  to  his  use  flooded  land 
which  had  never  produced  any  thing,  and  converts  it  into  the  most  fertile 
soil,  and  the  name  of  "  nursery-gardener  "  is  now  applied  to  those  garden- 
ers who,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  towns,  arc  able  to  make  the  largest 
quantity  of  vegetable*  substance  spring  from  the  smallest  area  of  ground. 
Every  advance  which  mankind  has  made  either  in  Italy,  the  plains  of 
France  and  Germany,  on  the  saturated  soil  of  Batavia,  or  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  draining  and  sanitary  im- 
provement of  the  ground ;  every  spot  where  civilization  has  partially  ret- 
rograded, as  may  be  seen  round  Carthage,  Syracuse,  and  Rome,  is  marked 
by  fresh  encroachments  made  by  mai'shes  once  reclaimed.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  work  of  colonization  is  carried  out  on  so  large  a  scale, 
the  principal  work  of  the  pioneers  in  Mitidja,  on  the  shores  of'the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  coasts  of  Colombia,  the  Guianas,  and  Brazil,  in  the  Sunda 
Isles,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  to  consolidate  the  soil  and  to  purify 
the  air,  so  as  to  add  a  fresh  domain  to  those  which  mankind  has  already 
fully  appropriated.  This  is  a  work  which  costs  a  considerable  number 
of  lives  every  year:  in  many  a  plain  now  rich  with  harvests,  the  number 
of  peaceful  agriculturists  who  have  perished  in  their  toil  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  on  fields  of  carnage,  such  as  Leipsic 
or  Sadowa ;  but  every  thing  gives  way  before  patience,  and  sooner  or 
later,  thanks  to  the  increase  of  the  human  race,  to  the  progress  of  its  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  combination  of  its  forces,  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  the  lagoons  of  Paraguay,  the  wet  districts  of  Lake  Tchad,  and 
the  Sunderbunds  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  will  ultimately  be- 
come healthy  countries.  In  all  climates  alike,  this  work  of  improving 
the  earth  is  being  carried  on.  In  Norway,  where  the  area  of  arable  land 
was  in  1866  only  one  thousand  square  miles,  the  agriculturists  are  now 
reclaiming  every  year  forty  square  miles  of  the  marshes  and  fjords.* 

At  the  present  time  the  plan  proposed  by  Bcientific  men  is  nothing  less 
than  that  of  establishing  below  the  suiface  of  the  ground  a  circulatory 
movement  of  waters,  analogous  to  that  which  is  naturally  taking  place 
in  the  air  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  means  of  clouds  and  rivere. 
The  water  rises  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and,  floating  through 
space,  is  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  rain,  and  returns  toward  the  ocean 

*  Frisch,  Mittheilungen  von  Petermann,  xi.,  1866. 
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through  streams  and  rivers ;  but  this  water  which  is  flowing  down  to- 
ward the  great  reservoir  of  the  sea  is,  on  its  way,  appropriated  by  the 
agriculturist,  who  divides  it  into  channels,  and  then  into  small  streamlets, 
for  irrigation,  and  these  are  distributed  not  only  on  low-lying  fields,  but 
also  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  and  even  over  high  plateaux. 
The  water,  thus  being  divided  into  innumerable  branches,  sinks  into  the 
soil  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  district,  where,  like  a  second  rain,  it  re- 
freshes and  nourishes  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Its  work  of  usefulness  is 
then  terminated,  for  if  it  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  ground  its 
action  will  become  fatal  to  vegetation ;  it  will  drown  and  rot  the  small 
rootlets,  and  close  up  the  pores  through  which  the  outer  air  penetrates. 

Thus  irrigation  may  be  fatal  where  the  subsoil  does  not  possess,  like 
the  surface,  a  perfect  system  of  channels  relieving  the  ground  of  any 
superabundant  moisture.  The  water  filters,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  small 
drainage  pipes;  then  the  different  streamlets  unite  into  one  larger  drain, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  its  course,  the  invisible  rivulet  flows  from 
pipe  to  pipe,  and  discharges  either  into  a  river  or  into  the  sea.  Such  is 
the  immense  work  of  subterranean  drainai^e  which  asjriculturists  are  now 
undertaking  in  a  multitude  of  localities ;  and  the  result  is  that  all  the 
hydrological  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  soil  are  slowly  but  surely 
modified.  The  damp  countries  of  civilized  Europe,  especially  Great  Brit- 
ain, are  the  plac(?fe  where  the  drainage  of  land  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
extent :  in  England  alone  the  length  of  all  the  drain-pipes  placed  end  to 
end  must  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  6,200,000  miles,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  times  the  circumferehce  of  the  earth.  Unfortunately  the  conflict 
of  private  interests,  and  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  wide  views  in  most  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  have  prevented  this  work  being  accomplished 
atjcording  to  any  general  plan ;  each  one  works  at  it  in  his  own  field 
without  troubling  himself  about  his  neighbor,  and  too  often  these  partial 
systems  of  drainage  result. in  swelling  the  streams  and  changing  the 
lands  situated  below  them  into  marshes.  Sooner  or  later  the  immense 
undertakin<;  involved  in  the  aeration  and  draiua2:e  of  the  soil  will  have 
to  be  systematically  recommenced,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  area 
of  every  fluviatile  basin.  Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  artificial  system  of  drainage  with  the  natural  net-work  of  run- 
ning streams ;  the  whole  of  the  partial  circulation  established  in  each 
country  by  human  labor  will  correspond  with  the  general  circulation  pro- 
duced in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  by  the  rotation  of  the  globe. 

Large  towns  especially  are  the  chief  places  where  subterranean  drain- 
age has  in  our  time  begun  to  bo  carried  on  in  the  most  systematic  man- 
ner. It  is  well  known  that  rivers  and  streams  of  pure  water  are  used  in 
our  towns  as  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  filth.  If,  for  instance,  we  take 
London,  that  great  city  consisting  of  more  th^n  three  hundred  thousand 
houses,  and  containing-  more  than  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  is 
connected  by  endless  streets  to  numbers  of  rising  suburban  towns,  which 
seem  to  increase  under  your  very  view,  and  if  we  pass  down  the  marshy 
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banks  of  the  wide  Thames,  which  flows  between  such  immense  swarms 
of  humanity,  we  shall  see  how  that  nation  of  the  world,  who  knows  best 
how  to  appreciate  nature,  also  pollutes  her.  At  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  when 
the  current  of  the  river,  with  its  slow  and  dark  stream,  flows  on  toward 
the  sea,  beds  of  semi-liquid  mud  filled  with  putrifying  rubbish  are  gradu- 
ally laid  bare,  emitting  into  the  air  their  nauseous  exhalations :  inspired 
by  a  sentiment  of  instinctive  disgust,  one  is  almost  surprised  to  see  the 
blue  sky  and  the  clouds  reflected  in  these  beds  of  moist  fllth.  At  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  when  the  body  of  water,  being  arrested  in  its  progress, 
gradually  rises  and  ascends  the  Thames,  the  islands  of  mud  cease  to  be 
visible,  but  most  of  the  unclean  rubbish  which  has  been  borne  down  by 
the  ebb  is  again  carried  up  by  the  flow  of  the  tide;  a  kind  of  to-and-fro 
motion  is  constantly  shifting  these  impurities  up  and  down  stream  under 
the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  inhabitants.* 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  great  river  is  polluted;!  the  rivulets, 
and  even  the  small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Thames,  after  having 
flowed  through  a  portion  of  the  province  now  become  London,  have  long 
ago  disappeared  under  the  streets  and  the  houses,  and  are  become  noth- 
ing but  sewers.  That  which  has  taken  place  in  the  vast  English  city  has 
been  equally  the  case  in  all  the  spots  where  men  are  mt)st  densely  ac- 
cumulated ;  Paris  has  thus  changed  the  Bievre,  which  flows  down  to  it  so 
pure  from  the  hills  round  Versailles,  into  a  mere  ditcb  of  liquid  fllth ; 
sometimes,  when  the  water  is  low  in  the  Seine,  a  solid  mass  of  impurity 
may  be  extracted  from  the  liquid  equal  to  nearly  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
whole  flow  of  the  river.  Everywhere  we  find  that  the  groups  of  men 
whom  rivers  have  drawn  to  their  banks  have  commenced  by  polluting, 
the  water,  and  have  often  rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  or  even 
altogether  injurious  to  health.  The  forcible  and  gross  names  which  th« 
inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France  have  given  to  most  of  the  rivulets 
which  flow  through  their  gi'eat  towns,  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
hideous  state  of  uncleanliness  which  these  streams  have  now  attained. 

Having  thus  deprived  themselves  of  the  drinking-water  which  Nature 
had  placed  at  their  disposal,  although  the  quantity  would,  indeed,  in  most 
cases  have  been  insufficient,  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  have  been  com- 
pelled to  replace  them  by  spring-water  or  streams  artificially  conveyed  to 
them  at  great  expense.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  problems  which  we 
have  to  resolve  in  respect  to  the  well-being  of  the  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulations which  are  crowded  in  our  great  cities.  In  former  days  mighty 
Rome,  who  made  the  conquered  nations  of  the  whole  earth  work  in  her 
behalf,  diverted,  by  means  of  aqueducts,  the  water  running  from  all  the 
adjacent  mountains  and  made  it  flow  down  into  her  public  squares,  where 
it  jetted  out  in  abundant  streams  from  a  multitude  of  fountains,  and  was 

♦  See  below,  p.  477. 

t  The  whole  of  the  last  paragraph  was  evidently  written  withoai  any  cogniiance  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  London  drainage.  Although  this  system  is  as  yet  only  partially  comideted,  the 
state  of  things  described  by  M.  R^clus  is  now  much  modified.— (Tr.) 
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collected  in  wide  basins.  At  the  present  day  there  are  very  few  modem 
towns  which  receive  a  quantity  of  water  so  considerable,  comparatively 
8peaking,  as  that  which  flowed  into  ancient  Rome ;  most  young  and  ris- 
ing cities,  growing,  as  it  were,  at  random,  have  not,  in  their  foolishness,  as 
yet  understood  what  are  their  most  imperious  requirements,  and  are  still 
deficient  in  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  Their  attention  is,  however, 
being  more  and  more  awakened  as  to  this  point,  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  not  close  before  most  of  our  large  towns  are  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  all  the  water  necessary  both  for  drinking  purposes  and  for 
cleanliness.  The  hydraulic  works  of  this  description  which  have  been 
already  undertaken  round  Marseilles^  Paris,  Glasgow,  New  York,  and  Chi 
cago,  exceed  all  that  the  Romans  have  done  in  this  respect,  not  by  their 
beauty  as  works  of  art,  but  by  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  especially  by  the  skill  with  which  the  engineera  have  succeeded  in 
overcoming  natural  obstacles.  New  York  is  built  upon  an  island.  No 
matter !  Pure  water  is  made  to*  flow  into  it  from  the  main-land,  passing 
over  the  Harlem  River  through  a  gigantic  arched  siphon;  Chicago  is 
built  at  the  mouth  of  a  mai*shy  river  and  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  the  water 
of  which  is  constantly  polluted  by  the-  ships  anchored  along  its  shores. 
No  matter !  Chicago  draws  its  water  at  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore  by  means  of  a  large  tunnel  dug  under  the  bed  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan :  it  requires  a  submarine  stream  for  its  daily  drinking-water ! 

With  regard  to  the  discharge  of  sewage  water — a  point  scarcely  if  at 
all  less  requisite  than  the  supply  of  pure  water — London,  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world,  is  the  one  which  has  become  the  model  city  in  this  respect. 
The  total  length  of  its  sewers  is  eighty  miles,  and  they  have  been  built 
large  enough  to  carry  away  from  the  town  2300  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  water  and  filth  every  twenty-four  houi"s — that  is,  about  28,000  cubic 
yards  a  second — a  larger  body  of  water  than  the  Mississippi  pours  down, 
on  an  average,  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  efiect  of  these  sub- 
terranean i-ivers  is  not  merely  to  draw  off*  the  sewage  water  which,  until 
lately,  tainted  the  Thames ;  they  will  soon,  by  means  of  irrigation,  spread 
over  more  than  148,000  acres,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  London, 
and  will  produce  grass  enough  to  supply  the  requirements  of  100,000 
milch-cows — many  more,  indeed,  than  is  necessary  to  provide  butter  and 
milk  for  the  whole  of  the  immense  city :  "  thus,"  states  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  "  completing  the  great  circle  of  life,  death,  and  repro- 
duction." Like  some  prodigious  animated  being,  London  is  incessantly 
Jibsorbing  water  by  its  aqueducts,  and  food  and  commodities  by  its  rail- 
ways ;  and  the  refuse,  which  it  rejects  and  carries  far  away  through  its 
sewers,  is  made  available  for  reconstituting  the  nourishment  necessary 
for  its  enormous  appetite. 
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THE  DRAINING  OP  LAKES  AND  INLETS  OP  THE  SEA. — THE  LAKR  OF  COPAIS, 
THE  LAKE  OP  FUCINO,  THE  SEA  OP  HAARLEiT,*  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. — POL- 
ENDERS. — THE  PURIPICATION  OP  SALINE  MARSHES. 

Emboldened  by  the  reclamation  of  marshy  lands,  agriculture  wished 
for  more ;  its  next  requirement  was  to  take  possession  of  the  beds  of 
lakes,  and  of  low  grounds  occasionally  covered  by  the  sea-water.  From 
the  earliest  antiquity,  great  works  of  this  kind  have  been  undertaken; 
twenty-two  centuries  ago,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Krates  the 
engineer  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  entirely  emptying  the  Lake  of 
Copais,  in  Bceotia.  During  a  long  series  of  dry  years,  this  basin  was  oft- 
en reduced  to  a  few  pools  of  marshy  water,  and  tiny  rivulets  crept  over 
the  plain  between  the  reeds  and  rushes;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  rainy 
seasons  it  was  a  fine  lake,  with  an  area  of  several  millions  of  acres,  and 
was  constantly  swelled  by  the  torrents  which  came  down  from  Helicon 
and  the  other  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  The  water  was  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  wide  rampart  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  found  no  means  of  out- 
let except  by  certain  deep  fissures,  or  katavothra,  Krates  straightened 
these  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  water ;  but  since  this  epoch  they 
have  become  again  obstructed,  and  the  projects  which  have  been  formed 
in  later  days  for  restoring  the  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been  all 
in  vain. 

Modern  engineering  skill  has  been  more  fortunate  on  the  soil  of  Italy 
in  resuming  and  finishing  a  great  work  of  drainage  which  the  Romans 
were  not  able  to  bring  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  lake  of  Fucino,  situ- 
ated fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome,  near  the  towns  of  Avezzano  and  Ce- 
lano,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  circular  range  of  hills  in  the  Apennines, 
formed  like  a  crater,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  dwellings  and 
cultivated  fields.  Sometimes  floods  inundated  all  the  country  round  and 
destroyed  the  crops ;  and  afterward,  when  the  water  ran  off,  the  air  was 
filled  with  poisonous  miasmas;  the  difference  between  the  levels  shown 
during  high  floods  and  at  low  water  was  not  less  than  thirty-nine  feet 
During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  30,000  slaves  worked  for  eleven  years 
in  digging  out  a  channel  6151  feet  in  length  across  Monte  Salviano,  in  or- 
der to  draw  off  the  largest  portion  of  the  water  into  the  Liris,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  It  was  fully  believed  that  the  work  had  been  happily 
achieved  so  as  to  last  for  centuries,  like  the  tunnel  about  one-third  the 
above-named  length,  which  had  been  dug  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  from  the  Lake  Albano,  near  Rome.  All  that  now  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  open  the  floodgates.  The  emperor,  vain  as  cruel,  had  pre- 
pared a  splendid /(^^e  upon  the  lake;  nineteen  thousand  gladiators,  em- 
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bailtcil  in  two  opposi  ^  fleets,  wcic  to  fig  lie  bef  it  I  itu  1 1  oidei  to  cele- 
brate the  mauguratioii  of  the  canal.  The  slaughter  took  place ;  but  when 
the  Older  was  given  to  empty  the  lake,  the  water,  mixed  as  it  was  with 
blood,  refused  to  flow  oiU.  N'arcissus  and  sonic  other  courtiers,  enriched 
(it  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  had  doubtless  kept  back  the  money 
which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  works  of  consolidation.  Later,  at 
diSerent  periods,  the  canal  was  cleaned  out,  and  rendered  a  certain 
amount  of  service  ^t  times.  At  last,  in  1834,  the  works  were  enei^etical- 
ly  resumed,  the  outlet  was  enlarged,  ami  a  mass  of  water  amounting  to 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  cubic  yards,  which  the  lake  contained 
above  the  level  of  tlie  tunnel,  was  emptied  out,  the  marsh  fevers  ceased 
their  ravages,  and  cultivation  gradually  .advanced  toward  the  centre  of 
tlie  former  lake-basin. 

Among  the  great  modern  uudertakiiigs  in  the  way  of  drainage,  the 
most  important,  on  account  of  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome, 
and  also  of  the  prospect  which  has  been  derived  from  it,  is,  however,  that 
which  has  entirely  recovered  and  added  to  the  main-land  the  whole  bed 
of  the  lake  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Haarlem,  This  lake,  as  it 
appears,  began  to  form  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  since  that  date  con- 
tinued constantly  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  cuUivated  land  and 


villages  Btin'ounding  it.  In  the  Eixteenth  centnrr  it  had  acquired  the  di> 
mensioDS  of  a  sea,  and  navAl  combats  were  foDgbt  on  its  waters  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards.  Every  great  tempest  added  to  its  extent, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1838  a  violent  west  wind  caused  it  to  reach  the 
very  gates  of  Amsterdam.  The  banks  round  it,  which  were  kept  up  at 
a  great  expense,  were  of  no  avail  in  holding  back  the  water,  which  rose  in- 
cessantly. Then  it  was  that,  looking  forward  to  imminent  danger,  caused 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  of  Haarlem,  the  resolution  was  come  to 
to  endeavor  to  dram  it  dr^      It  was  thirteen  miles  long  and  six  miles 
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broad,  with  an  avera<^e  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  and  contained  a  body  of 
water  estimated  at  950,000,000  of  cubic  yards.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  reckon  on  the  water  resulting  from  infiltration  and  from 
rain -fall,  which  would  make  its  way  into  the  lake  during  the  time  while 
the  drainage  operations  tasted ;  this  was  estimated  at  about  260,000,000 
of  cubic  yards  of  water.  In  1852  this  immense  work  was  completed,  and 
three  enoi-mous  steam-engines,  pumping  together  at  each  Stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton as  much  ns  two  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  yards  of  water,had  di»- 
clmrged  the  whole  of  the  fen  of  Haarlem  into  the  ocean.  At  the  present 
time,  the  only  work  the  steam-engines  have  to  do  is  to  clear  the  fbnncT 
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basin  of  the  lake  from  the  water  accruing  by  infiltration  and  rain-fall,  or, 
daring  the  dry  seasons,  to  furnish  the  water  necessary  for  irrigation.  In 
fact,  the  soil  at  the  bed  of  the  lake,  having  been  for  so  long  a  time  de- 
prived both  of  air  and  sun,  could  only  be  gradually  changed  into  arable 
ground  capable  of  absorbing  easily  the  rain-water,  and  giving  it  back  in 
the  shape  of  vapor.  It  was  necessary,  says  an  author,  to  bring  machinery 
to  its  aid,  in  order  "  to  complete  its  education."*  The  clayey  and  peaty 
bed  of  the  lake,  which,  since  the  process  of  emptying  out  and  draining, 
had  sunk  about  eleven  inches,  is  now  changed  into  fine  cultivated  lands, 
and  the  public  wealth  of  Holland  has  been  thereby  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  emptying  and  drainage  works  cost  £1,320,000;  but 
the  ^^polders^^  the  appearance  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  singularly 
wanting  in  the  picturesque,  already  represent  a  value  of  over  £6,000,000. 

Is  not,  however,  the  greater  part  of  Holland  nothing  but  a  vast  sea  of 
Haarlem,  which  the  energetic  and  persevering  people  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, by  their  labor,  continued  from  age  to  age,  have  succeeded  at  last  in 
laying  dry?  The  very  sight  of  the  level  soil,  every  clod  of  which  has 
been  so  often  turned  over  and  over,  and  of  the  defensive  dikes  which  di- 
vide the  country  into  an  infinite  number  of  parcels,  shows  how  an  entire 
nation — in  conflict  with  nature  and  acting  somewhat  in  the  mode  of  a 
geological  force,  never  ceasing  for  generations  in  Its  endeavors  toward 
this  great  work — has  succeeded  in  reconquering  the  soil  of  the  country, 
and  rendering  it  fit  for  cultivation.  It  is  probable  that  sooner  or  later  the 
vast  gulf  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be  also  recovered  from  the  ocean.  This 
work  would  certainly  have  been  commenced,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bed  of  this  gulf  consists  of  fine  sand,  which  is  difficult 
to  brine;  into  cultivation. 

The  ground  reclaimed  centuries  back,  either  from  the  sea  or  from 
marshes,  does  not  present  any  geometrical  regularity  in  the  net-work  of 
its  canals  and  draining  channels.  In  former  times  the  engineers  were  not 
so  bold  as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  and,  in  the  formation  of  their  ca- 
nals, utilized  all  the  small  natural  water-courses  and  passed  round  all  the 
scarcely  dried  rising  grounds  in  such  a  way  that  their  ditches  assume  a 
winding  and  sometimes  wavy  line.  As  a  whole,  this  net-work  of  inter- 
secting liquid  veins  presents  a  form  somewhat  analogous  to  the  great  and 
small  vessels  which  follow  out  their  ramifications  in  organized  bodies. 
The  land  more  recently  reclaimed  does  not  show,  in  its  system  of  drain- 
age, these  meandering  and  picturesque  lines ;  it  is  cut  across  by  its  canals 
with  a  mathematical  regularity.  At  regular  intervals,  rectilinear  and 
parallel  canals  have  been  dug,  which  extend  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  whole  space  inclosed  by  the  dikes.  These  canals  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  main  arteries  of  the  same  width,  and  thus  the  whole  country  is 
divided  into  great  parallelograms,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  small 
parcels  of  land  by  narrower  canals  and  ditches,  both  equally  rectilinear: 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  use  boats  either  to  visit  his  farm,  to  carry*his  ma- 

*  £.  MorzT,  VHydravlique^  p.  285. 
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nure,  or  load  back  his  crops.  All  round  this  vast  chess-board  of  culti- 
vated ground  extends  the  canal  which  surrounds  it  and  receives  the  drain- 
age water  of  the  polder,  being  protected,  by  strongly-made  dikes,  against 
inundations  coming  both  from  without  and  within.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  wind  which  was  employed  to  raise  the  surplus  water  of  the  polder, 
and  discharge  it  directly,  or  by  means  of  canals,  into  some  one  of  the 
rivers  of  Holland.  The  drainage  pumps  were  worked  by  those  .pictur- 
esque windmills  which  the  Dutch  paintera  exhibit  to  us  in  all  their  land- 
scapes ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  larger  polders,  for  which  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  assure  a  constant  and  regular  flow  of  drainage,  are  pro- 
vided with  steam-engines  which  incessantly  pour  wiiter  into  the  outside 
canal. 

When  the  lakes  which  have  to  be  dried  up  are  so  deep  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reclaim  them  for  cultivation  by  mere  ditches  and  canals,  the  only 
course  left  is  either  to  empty  them  boldly,  as  the  sea  of  Haarlem  was 
emptied,  or  else  it  is  necessary  to  work  for  centuries  in  elevating  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  certain  small  islets  which  will  ultimately  be 
joined  one  to  another.  The  brave  agriculturists  of  the  Low  Countries, 
feeling  that  the  lapse  of  ages  made  them  one  with  their  descendants,  did 
not  shrink  from  undertaking  this  task,  which  would  some  day  be  com- 
pleted by  their  grandchildren.  In  the  first  place,  they  made  dikes  round 
the  banks  of  the  lowlands,  which  they  could  drain  with  comparative  ease, 
and  afterward,  when  the  alluvium  had  caused  a  bed  of  mud  to  show  it- 
self above  the  water,  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  it,  and  in 
raising  and  draining  it,  giving  to  it  an  elongated  form  which  would  sub- 
sequently facilitate  the  labor  of  digging  canals  when  the  pool  was  changed 
into  ti  polder.  Several  generations  beforehand  they  foresaw  what  would 
be  the  general  arrangement  of  the  land,  which  at  present  lies  under  wa- 
ter; and  every  shovelful  of  mud  that  was  brought  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  pool,  every  pile  that  was  driven  down  into  the  ooze,  was  made  to 
take  its  part  in  the  continuation  of  the  work.  We  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  patience  and  methodical  spirit  with  which  the 
farmers  of  the  Netherlands  carry  on  their  labors  if  we  travel  over  the 
Zuyder  polders,  and  numerous  other  distncts  which  are  now  fields,  al- 
though still,  in  part,  consisting  of  lakes.  The  houses  in  the  villages  are 
built  in  a  long  circular  street  on  the  top  of  the  dikes  which  surround  the 
lake,  and  the  fields,  divided  by  canals,  spread  out,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan, 
round  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  water.  According,  however,  to  the  out- 
line of  the  lacustrine  and  marshy  spots  which  are  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  drainage,  the  polders  assume  other  shapes  of  equal  regularity ; 
they  form  squares,  stars,  and  concentric  polygons.  If  seen  from  a  balloon, 
some  parts  of  Holland,  with  the  innumerable  gray  lines  of  their  ditches 
and  canals,  would  recall  vaguely  to  the  mind's  eye  the  surface  of  certain 
chemical  bodies  crystallized  in  radiating  or  parallel  needles.  The  aston- 
ishing regularity  of  the  landscape  is  undisturbed,  save  by  the  masses  of 
buildings  in  the  large  towns,  the  parks  which  suiTound  them,  and  the 
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roails  and  railways  crossms;  the  canals  in  an  obliqno  direction  as  they 
emerge  from  the  cities. 

The  Dutch  are  bo  much  accustomed  to  reoovpr  land  by  means  of  canal- 
ization, that  they  often  go  to  woi'k  in  the  same  way  in  cases  where  the 
rri-ound  might  h.tvo  been  brooght  under  cultivation  by  other  processes; 
and  even  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Java,  they  have  transformed  the  en- 
virons of  their  cities  into  small  editions  of  Holland.  On  the  east  of  the 
Low  Coimtiics,  the  inhabitants  of  Fiiesland,  Ditmarsh,  and  Schleswig 
have  had  to  come  in  conflict  with  tho  same  difficulties;  and,  like  the  Dutch, 
have  been  able  to  triumph  over  them,  and  to  convert  into  polders  vast 
tracts  of  inundated  ground.  On  the  east  coast  of  England,  the  shores  of 
Suffolk  and  of  Norfolk,  the  estuaries  of  the  Wash  and  the  Hnmber  are 
bordered  by  fens  of  very  great  feitility;  and  the  encroachments  ofagrl- 
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culture  on  the  ocean  domain  take  place  in  these  districts  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale.  In  the  same  way,  in  Belgian  and  French  Flanders,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais,  the  toatteringhes  \i2L\e  been 
reclaimed  from  the  North  Sea.  Near  Etaples,  the  inland  sea  of  Ponthieu 
or  Marquenterre  has  been  changed  into  fine  cultivated  fields;  and  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Charente  the  marsh-lands  are  ev- 
erywhere protected  by  dikes  and  intersected  by  ditches,  which  are  crossed 
by  the  country  people,  both  male  and  female,  by  means  of  their  long  leap- 
ing-poles.  To  the  south  of  the  Gironde  there  are  also  some  "  small  imita- 
tions of  Flanders,"  and  in  the  Landes  the  lake  of  Orx  has  been  recently 
drained  by  the  same  kind  of  operation  as  that  adopted  in  the  sea  of 
Haarlem. 

In  Holland  and  all  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  it  is 
only  necessary  to  throw  up  dikes  round,  and  to  drain  the  marshy  tmcts 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  they  will  be  converted  into  fertile  fields,  fit,  after 
a  few  years,  for  any  crops  which  the  climate  allows.  On  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Caspian,  and  other  seas,  another  course  has  to  be 
adopted.  In  these  districts  the  tracts  of  ground  which  have  formerly 
been  inundated  by  salt-water  always  remain  more  or  less  saturated  with 
salt,  and  are  unfitted  for  eny  permanent  course  of  cultivation.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  turning  them  into  cultivated  fields,  it  is  found  better  worth  while 
in  many  spots  to  utilize  them  as  salt-marshes.  The  salt-water,  conducted 
from  one  pond  to  another,  evaporates  in  the  sun,  and  ultimately  leaves  on 
the  bed  of  the  last  compartment  a  thin  layer  of  salt,  which  the  laborers 
collect  and  pile  up  in  great  pyramids  on  the  edge  of  the  roads.  This 
manufacture  assumes  its  chief  importance  on  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean:  certain  salt-works  on  the  sea-shore  there  produce  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  tons  every  year. 

What  is  the  cause  which  produces  the  contrast  between  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  polders  of  Holland  and  the  sterility  of  the  ground  recovered 
from  the  sea  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts?  The  cause  must  first  and 
foremost  be  sought  for  in  the  greater  or  less  supply  of  fresh-water  which 
washes  the  soil.  On  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  the  air  is  naturally 
moist,  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  which  is  showered  down  upon  the 
country  is  very  considerable.  The  porous  earth  is  constantly  washed  by 
the  rain,  and  all  the  soil  on  the  surface  is  gradually  carried  away,  so  that 
almost  immediately  they  are  surrounded  by  dikes  the  cultivation  of  the 
polders  may  be  commenced.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  saline  portions  of  the  ground  are  likewise  dissolved 
and  carried  into  the  subsoil;  but  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  which  is 
very  active  in  this  climate,  the  water  from  the  bottom  ascends  gradual- 
ly through  the  porous  earth  together  with  the  salt  which  it  holds  in  so- 
lution, and  then  evaporates,  leaving  on  the  surface  a  crust,  more  or  less 
thick,  of  saline  matter.  A  reciprocating  motion  is  thus  established  be- 
tween the  surface  and  the  deeper  strata  of  the  ground;  the  rain  causes 
the  salt  to  descend,  afid  evaporation  causes  it  to  rise  again,  while  the  sea- 
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breezes  add  an  additional  thin  layer  of  salt  to  that  -which  already  exists 
on  the  soil  Pools  of  almost  fvesh-watcr  and  a  salino  effloreecencc  cover, 
in  turns  the  <turfacc  of  the  ground;  the  plants  which  the  laborer  would 
fain  endeavor  to  cultivate  are  either  di-owncd  by  water  or  else  burned  up 
by  salt. 

Fortunately,  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
rqinedy.  It  is  found  that  rain  carries  the  saline  matter  down  into  the 
subsoil,  and  therefore  that  great  temporary  inundations  would  bring  about 
this  result  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  certainty.  Ai\er  having  estab- 
lished at  a  suitable  depth  a  complete  system  of  ctvainage,  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  turn  for  some  time  a  branch  of  a  stream  over  the  land  to  be  drained ; 
the  salt  in  the  upper  stratum  will  immediately  bo  dissolved  and  carried 
down  into  the  subterranean  conduits,  being  ultimately  removed  by  this 
powerful  lixiviation  into  an  external  basin,  where  the  emptying  pnmps 
are  worked.  The  frequent  application  of  this  process  of  washing  succeeds 
at  last  in  cleansing  fi-om  all  saline  matter  the  land  that  was  most  satura- 
ted with  it,  and  agriculture  thus  gains  a  new  and  fertile  field  for  its  oper- 
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ations.  Moreover,  this  means  of  reclaiming  low,  salt  tracts  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  as  it  has 
already  been  put  in  practice.  Not  far  from  Saint-Gilles,  on  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  certain  tracts  have  been  purified  from  the  salt  which 
they  contained  and  converted  into  corn-fields.  More  recently  immense 
tracts  of  land  near  Frontignan,  once  perfectly  useless,  have  been  gradu- 
ally purified  by  the  little  stream,  Roubine  de  la  Vie,  which  supplies  pure 
water  by  a  lateral  cutting,  and  then  lower  down  in  its  course  receives 
the  drainage  water  charged  with  saline  matter.  According  to  M.  Du- 
pouchel,  the  inventor  of  this  system  of  purifying  the  soil,  it  would  be 
possible  to  deal  thus  with  a  great  part  of  the  south  coast  of  France,  and 
to  create  a  complete  border  of  magnificent  j^olderSy  covering  a  surface  of 
more  than  250,000  acres,  and  representing  an  agricultural  value  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds.*  And  whjlt,  even,  would  such  a  re- 
clamation as  this  be,  when  compared  with  those  which  may  some  day  be 
made  in  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  sea  and  on  salt  lakes  ? 

*  AnnaUs  des  Fonts  et  ChaussieSy  vol.  ii.,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DIKES   ON   THE   SEA-IBHORE. — POINTS   OF   DEFENSE. — POINT-DE-GRAVE. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  of  polders  scattered  along  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  the  immense  labors  undeilaken  with  a  view  of  draining  dry- 
certain  tracts  of  land  must  necessarily  be  completed  by  a  system  of  ma- 
rine fortifications,  for  it  is  necessary  to  defend  at  any  cost,  against  the 
force  of  the  waves  and  the  shock  of  the  tempest,  the  cultivated  land 
which  has  been  with  so  much  difficulty  reclaimed.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-boundary  of  Zealand,  Holland,  Friesland,  and  the  other  "low  coun- 
tries "  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  is  bordered  by  a  continuous  ram- 
part of  dikes  about  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  broad  at  their  base.  All  these  embank- 
ments are  constructed  with  the  utmost  care,  with  their  longer  slope,  on 
which  the  waves  have  to  break,  toward  the  sea ;  the  bank  itself  is  armed 
against  the  surf  by  a  trellis- work  of  posts,  fascines,  and  even  by  a  woven 
texture  of  straw,  over  which  the  waves  glide,  being  changed  into  foam. 


Fig.  197.— Profile  of  a  Sea-dike  In  Friesland. 

On  the  land  side  the  dike  has  a  steeper  slope,  and  is  bordered  by  a  small 
drainage  ditch,  in  which  is  collected  the  water,  which  soaks  through  the 
earth,  or  is  thrown  by  tempests  over  the  top  of  the  embankment.  Should 
the  sea,  when  it  is  very  rough,  destroy  one  of  these  ramparts,  a  portion  of 
the  polders  is  inundated ;  but  at  a  certain  distance  another  dike  rises,  and 
beyond  this  others,  which  keep  back  the  flood- waters.  During  the  contin- 
ous  labor  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  country  people,  ever  on  the 
watch  to  snatch  a  slice  of  land  from  the  ocean,  have  never  ceased  con- 
structing  embankments  round  every  reef  of  mud  left  bare  by  the  sea-wa- 
ter, and  the  defensive  ramparts  are  thus  connected  all  round  the  outside 
of  the  district ;  in  some  spots  where  the  deposit  of  the  oof e  from  the  sea 
takes  place  rapidly,  the  districts  of  the  interior  are  separated  from  the 
shore  by  a  quadruple  or  quintuple  girdle  of  embankments.  It  must  be 
confessed  that,  on  the  occasion  of  fearful  storms,  the  recollection  of  which 
ever  dwells  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants,'*'  the  sea  has  again  taken  pos- 
session of  wide  tracts  of  land,  in  exchange  for  those  which  man  has  snatch- 
ed from  its  domain ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  Dutch  engineers,  the  most 

♦  See  p.  164. 
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experienced  and  most  skillful  in  these  operations,  are  making  regular  en- 
croachments oil  tlie  seas  surrounding  them.  It  has  been  calvulattd  that, 
on  the  avemge,  the  area  of  the  Low  Countries  increases  at  the  rate  of  seven 
acres  a  day,  or  2470  acres  a  year;*  this  is  somewhat  more  than  a  four- 
thousandth  part  of  tlie  whole  tenttory.  The  length  of  the  dikes  placed 
end  to  end  would  extend  to  several  thousands  of  nules:  they  much  exceed 
the  craliankments  along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.f 


Fie.  IML— Tbe  Dikes  of  Cllbulwii. 


Those  spots  where  the  currents,  waves,  and  winds  blowing  from  the  sea 
all  work  together  to  break  through  the  shore-line  are  the  places  where 
man  is  compelled  to  show  proof  of  the  greatest  perseverance  and  the 
most  inventive  genius,  in  his  strife  with  the  elements.  In  the  isle  of 
Sylt,  on  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  the  idea  was  formed  of  making  the  sea 
itself  a  joint-worker  in  the  construction  of  the  dikes  which  were  to  stay 
its  progress.  All  along  the  sea-beach  palisades  were  set  up  in  two  par- 
allel rows,  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  distant  from  each  other.  During  a 
tempest,  the  waves  charged  with  sand  dash  over  the  fascines,  and  lot  fall 
among  the  branches  the  sand  and  shingle  that  they  carry;  the  latter  h 
heaped  np  be\ween  the  two  lines  of  palisades,  and  soon  a  long  artificial 
dnne  is  raised  along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  affording  protection  to  the  land 
inside.  Means  of  this  kind  can  not,  however,  be  successfully  made  nse  of 
on  every  coast,  and  especially  on  various  points  of  the  shores  of  Holland, 
which  seem  to  sink  down  below  the  sea-level  like  a  leaky  ship.  The  town 
of  Westkapelle,  in  Zealand,  was  devastated  by  the  waves,  which  opened  a 
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wide  inlet  through  the  rampait  of  dunes  on  the  shore.  The  houses  were 
rebuilt  farther  inland,  under  the  protection  of  an  enormous  dike  which 
closes  the  gap  between  the  sand-heaps;  but  this  embankment  has  en- 
tailed such  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  in  its  maintenance  and  repair, 
that  a  bulwark  of  solid  copper  might  have  been  erected  at  less  expense.* 
In  a  similar  way,  owing  to  a  large  opening  being  forced  between  the 
dunes  on  the  shore,  the  isthmus  of  Perren,  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Holland,  was  threatened  with  being  swept  away ;  in 
this  case,  Amsterdam  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  would  have 
been  left  without  protection  against  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  by  means 
of  various  works,  dikes  and  stake-barriei*s,  the  inhabitants  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  solidity  to  the  shore.  At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Holland  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  inroads 
of  the  sea. 

In  France,  Point-de-Grave,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  is  one  of 
those  spots  which  may  most  aptly  be  brought  forward  as  an  instance  of 
the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  as  a  locality  where  man  has  to  strive  his 
hardest  with  the  breakers.  It  is  known  exactly  how  far  the  sea-beach 
has  shifted  its  position  since  the  year  1818;  at  this  date  Point-de-Grave 
extended  into  the  Gulf  of  Cordouan,  2400  feet  to  the  north-west  beyond 
its  present  position.  Between  1818  and  1830,  it  receded  600  feet,  or  fifty 
feet  each  year.  From  1830  to  1842,  it  lost  annually  nearly  120  feet.  Be- 
tween 1842  and  1846,  when  the  engineers  were  at  last  engaged  in  their 
conflict  with  the  sea,  the  waves  advanced  630  fqet  in  their  triumphant 
march — that  is,  more  than  150  feet  in  one  single  year.  Now  the  sound- 
ing-line shows  a  depth  of  more  than  five  fathoms  at  a  point  where  the 
outline  of  the  shore  might  once  be  seen.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
pull  down,  and  rebuild  farther  inland,  all  the  buildings  which  once  stood 
at  the  extremity  of  the  point.  The  ancient  fort  which  defended  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gironde  has  been  demolished  by  the  waves,  and  during  the 
low  equinoctial  tides  cannons  may  still  be  seen  shining  in  the  wet  sand. 
In  1846,  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separates  Cordouan  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Bas-Medoc  had  increOtSed  exactly  one-tenth  in  the  period  of  twen- 
ty-eight years. 

While  the  sea  was  thus  eating  away  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  endeavoring  to  pierce  into  its  base.  At  the  nar- 
rowest point  of  the  isthmus  which  joins  the  dunes  of  Grave  to  Medoc,  the 
waves  worked  energetically  in  scooping  out  a  wide  bay  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Bay  of  Huttes.  From  1825  to  1854,  the  sea-shore  receded 
1140  feet.  During  the  period  of  low  tides,  the  isthmus  of  Huttes,  which 
extends  between  the  ocean  and  the  salt-marshes  of  Verdon,  was  still  1320 
feet  in  breadth ;  but  at  the  time  of  flood-tide  this  breadth  was  reduced 
to  960  feet,  and  when  the  waves  are  lashed  into  fury  by  a  storm,  they 
throw  their  foam  to  the  very  summit  of  the  sand-banks  on  the  narrow 
isthmus.     Another  five-and-twenty  years  of  an  advance  as  rapid  as  this, 

*  Smallegange,  Nautical  Almanac^  November,  1863. 


ami  iho  Atlaniic  will  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  fragile  bank  of 
sand  wliich  is  op)>osed  to  it  hy  the  main-land,  and  will  overflow  into  the 
niarslief,  convoi-iing  into  an  island  the  present  peninsula  of  Grave.    The 
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Gironde  will  join  the  sea  by  n  second  mouth,  and  the  present  generation 
may  contemplate  geological  phenomena  similar  to  those  which  took  place 
when  the  island  of  Coivlonan  was  detached  from  the  main-land  and  grad- 
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ually  changed  into  a  shoal.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  this,  not  only  as 
it  would  have  caused  the  ruin  of  all  the  propeity  on  the  peninsula,  but 
also  as  a  matter  still  much  raoi*e  impoitant ;  it  was  necessary  to  preserve 
for  ships. the  precarious  shelter  afforded  to  them  by  the  roadstead  of 
Verdon,  which  is  already  too  much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  west 
winds,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  erosion  of  Point-de-Grave.  It  was 
therefore  with  good  reason  that  the  resolution  was  adopted  of  entering 
into  a  contest  with  the  ocean,  and  to  arm  the  peninsula,  by  means  of  bul- 
warks, against  its  assaults. 

In  order  to  protect  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  thirteen  parallel  jetties  from 
600  to  600  feet  long  were  constructed.  These  jetties  were  composed  of 
stiff  clay  faced  with  stones  firmly  fixed,  and  were  defended  against  the 
onset  of  the  waves  by  fascines  and  piles;  they  thus  offered  resistance 
both  by  their  elasticity  and  the  cohesion  of  all  their  parts.  Neverthe- 
less, all  these  jetties  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  sea  in  stormy  weather.  First  one  gave  way,  and  then  another;  so  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  a  dike  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Huttes. 
During  the  course  of  the  work  the  waves  and  storms  often  assailed  the 
dike  and  broke  through  it  in  various  spots;  but  the  workmen,  success- 
fully fighting  against  the  billows,  were  able  to  close  up  the  breaches,  and 
to  solidify  those  parts  of  the  "bulwark  which  had  been  broken  down.  In 
March,  1847,  after  five  yeara  spent  in  an  incessantly  renewed  contest  be- 
tween man  and  nature,  the  dike,  3600  feet  long,  was  at  last  finished,  and 
seemed  to  forbid  the  breakers  any  future  approach  to  the  dunes.  The  en- 
gineera  had  begun  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  work,  and  were 
fancying  that  they  had  vanquished  the  ocean,  when,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
works  were  completely  finished,  a  terrible  tempest  from  the  south-west 
raged  in  the  gulf  against  the  coast  of  Medoc;  the  last  jetties  of  the  bay 
were  swept  away  like  bits,  of  straw,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  enormous 
dike  was  broken  through,  carried  away,  and  annihilated  by  the  all-power- 
ful billows. 

In  order  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  they  scarcely  had  time  to  con- 
struct at  the  inner  curve  of  the  shore  of  H'uttes  a  kind  of  pyramid  com- 
posed of  enormous  blocks  of  concrete,  each  weighing  several  thousands 
of  pounds.  The  gigantic  steps  of  this  embankment  presented  a  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  assaults  of  the  waves ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  else  em- 
ployed for  the  defense  of  the  shore,  the  ocean  soon  showed  threatening 
signs  of  turaing  it,  and  continuing  beyond  it  its  work  of  erosion.  The 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Huttes  receded  eighty  feet,  and  two  wells  which  had 
been  dug  and  lined  with  stone-work,  in  the  sand  of  the  dunes,  were  laid 
bare  to  their  very  base,  and  stood  up  like  towers  on  the  edge  of  the 
waves,  presenting  themselves  as  strange  witnesses  to  show  the  inroads  of 
the  sea.  The  victory  had  been  fought  for  by  man  at  great  cost,  but  the 
sea  had  remained  the  conqueror,  and  thousands  of  pounds  lay  peaceably 
buried  under  the  waves.  At  last  it  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  build- 
ing a  mere  water-wall,  as  had  been  already  done,  a  regular  breakwater 
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should  be  raised  to  oppose  the  billows;  this  was  to  commence  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  to  stretch  across  to  the  north,  join- 
ing the  immovable  rocks  of  Saint  Nicholas.  In  front  of  this  rampart, 
cubic  masses  of  concrete  weighing  several  tons  each  were  thrown  down, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gentle  slope,  the  length  of  which  was  equal  to  ten 
times  the  height  of  the  breakwater!  Added  to  this,  the  wicker-work  em- 
bankments, being  threatened  by  the  incessant  burrowing  of  the  teredo^ 
were  gradually  replaced  by  strong  dikes  in  stone-work.  The  ocean  has 
not  as  yet  broken  through  this  last  barrier,  and  hopes  may  be  entertained 
that  henceforth  the  same  respect  may  be  shown  toward  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  waves  seem  inveterate  for  the  destruction  of  the  obstacle  which  re- 
strains them,  and  use,  in  turn,  both  force  and  stratagem  to  attain  their 
end.  They  displace  the  blocks  of  concrete,  they  sweep  away  the  sand, 
they  make  crevices  in  the  masonry,  and,  pushing  forward  in  every  direc- 
tion their  labors  of  sapping  and  mining,  they  untwist  the  fascines  so  care- 
fully bound  together,  and  sometimes  leap  over  the  construction  itself,  and 
boldly  attack  the  shore  beyond. 

At  Point-de-Grave  the  conflict  between  the  sea  and  human  power  was 
scarcely  less  sharp.  On  that  portion  of  the  sea-coast  which  stretches 
away  for  a  mile  and  three-quarters  to  the  south  of  the  cape,  fourteen  jet- 
ties, similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  bay  of  Huttes,  were  pushed  out  into 
the  sea.  At  the  point  itself,  instead  of  the  jetty,  there  is  substituted  an 
embankment  running  out  400  feet,  composed  of  natural  and  artificial  blocks 
of  stone  dropped  down  into  the  water  from  trucks.  The  extremity  of  the 
embankment,  which  is  under  water,  i8  prolonged  for  some  distance  by 
heaping  up  rocks,  which  are  dropped  from  small  vessels  when  the  weather 
is  favorable.  So  great,  however,  is  the  violence  of  the  waves,  that  these 
rocks,  weighing  on  the  average  two  tons  each,  are  very  frequently  shifted 
by  the  meeting  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  are  drifted  out  into 
tlie  offing.  When  subjected  to  the  shock  of  the  waves,  the  embankment 
itself  has  sometimes  cracked  here  and  there  across  its  -whole  width,  and 
the  workmen  are  from  time  to  time  obliged  to  reconstruct  the  slope,  to 
fill  up  the  cracks  with  stone- work,  and  to  consolidate  the  blocks  of  stone 
whose  equilibrium  is  threatened.  Sometimes,  also,  the  water  hollows  out 
caverns  under  the  rocks  at  the  base ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  go  down  at 
low  tide  in  order  to  stop  up  the  excavations,  to  strengthen  the  approaches, 
and  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

As  if  enraged  at  the  insurmountable  obstacle  opposed  to  it  by  the  pow 
erful  breakwaters  at  the  point,  the  .sea  has  spent  its  fury  on  the  tongue 
of  sand  which  extends  behind  the  jetty.  Attacking  the  bank  on  the  rear, 
the  waves  incessantly  increased  the  small  bay  of  the  fort  in  the  direction 
of  the  river,  and  between  1844  and  1854,  while  the  sea-coast  rertiained  al- 
most in  a  stationary  condition,  that  which  faced  the  Gironde  receded  1600 
feet  —  that  is  to  say,  160  feet  a  year.  A  few  yeai-s  more, and  the  dwin- 
dled peninsula  would  have  been  completely  broken  through,  the  light- 
house and  the  other  buildings  would  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
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jetty,  detached  from  the  main-land,  would  become  nothing  more  than  a 
rock  beaten  by  the  waves.  It  was  therefore  necessary  at  any  price  to 
exclude  the  inroad  of  the  sea  by  constructing  at  the  angle  of  the  fort  a 
breakwater  similar  to  that  which  had  been  already  built  up  in  the  bay 
of  Huttes.  A  breakwater  has  since  been  erected  in  this  spot,  and  at  last 
a  period  of  mere  surveillance  has  succeeded  to  the  contest  of  twenty  years' 
standing  between  man  and  the  ocean.  The  works,  now  happily  com- 
pleted, have  ultimately  contradicted  the  general  superstition  which  attrib- 
uted to  the  waves  a  force  irresistible  by  man.  The  force  of  oceanic  bil- 
lows, like  that  of  the  aerial  waves  impelled  by  tempests,  can  be  exactly 
estimated  in  tons  or  even  in  pounds;  and,  in  order  to  overcome  their 
brute  force,  all  man  has  to  do  is  to  oppose  a  superior  resistance  which  can 
be  measured  by  his  calculations.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  hydrological  laws  will  some  day  enable  him  to 
utilize  this  very  force  which  at  the  present  time  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist; 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  waves  of  the  tempest,  sometimes  so  ter- 
rible, will  also  find  their  work  cut  out  for  them,  and  their  action,  when 
well  directed,  will  become  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  WAYS  OP  COMMUNICATION. — SEA -SHORES,  DES- 
ERTS, AND  SAVANNAS. — RIVERS,  CANALS,  AND  RAILWAYS. — BRIDGES  AND 
VIADUCTS. — THE  CUTTING  THROUGH  ISTHMUSES. — THE  SUEZ  CANAL. — THE 
ISTHMUSES   OF   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

All  the  progress  realized  in  the  reclamation  of  the  soil  would  have  been 
impossible  if  nations  had  not  been  placed  in  mutual  connection  by  means 
of  frequent  modes  of  communication ;  commodities  are  thus  interchanged 
between  various  climates,  ideas  become  a  patrimony  common  to  all,  and 
the  creative  intelligence  of  workers  has  been  enabled  to  develop  and  in- 
crease. 

The  earliest  roads  used  by  men  for  the  purposes  of  travel  and  of  con- 
veying their  produce  were  the  natural  routes  afforded  by  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  the  deserts  of  sand  and  hard  clay  or  rock,  devoid  of  all  vegeta- 
tion, or  by  the  level  surface  or  gentle  undulations  of  prairies  and  savan- 
nas. Thanks  to  these  ready-made  ways  of  communication,  nations  sepa- 
rated by  water,  forests,  and  mountains  have  been  enabled  to  make  one  an- 
other's acquaintance ;  but  for  all  this,  the  mutual  relations  which  they  es- 
tablished remained  very  difficult  to  keep  up.  The  sea-shores  were  inter- 
sected with  quagmires  and  mouths  of  rivers,  both  dangerous  to  cross; 
the  deserts  and  savannas  are  the  abode  of  famine,  and  the  traveler  who 
ventures  into  them  unprovided  with  food  is  certain  to  perish.  After  the 
lapse  of  thousands  of  years  and  thousands  of  ages,  these  natural  routes 
still  continue  as  dangerous  as  they  were  when  they  were  ventured  upon 
for  the  first  time :  nothing  but  his  skill  and  industry  has  enabled  man  to 
create  for  himself  safer  and  more  commodious  roads. 

The  invention  of  rafts  and  boats  suggested  other  modes  of  communica- 
tion between  peoples ;  they  could  now  avail  themselves  of  the  winding 
courses  of  rivers — those  "  moving  roads."  This  was  an  immense  progress 
made  in  favor  of  intercourse  between  nations,  for  every  river,  with  its 
tributaries,  tended  to  connect  together  all  the  countries  comprised  in  its 
basin ;  this  amount  of  progress  was,  however,  in  its  turn  surpassed.  In 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  where  man  is  gradually  molding  Na- 
ture to  his  will,  these  uncertain  water-courses,  with  their  long  windings, 
their  dangerous  rapids,  their  sudden  floods,  and  their  prolonged  droughts, 
were  no  longer  adapted  either  for  merchants  or  travelers,  both  classes 
having  become  more  and  more  particular  in  regard  to  speed  and  regular- 
ity. The  inland  navigation  diminished,  except  on  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
which  were  also  estuaries  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  converted  by  the  skill 
of  the  engineer  into  regular  canals,  having  a  considerable  normal  depth. 
This  was  the  case  as  regards  the  Clyde,  the  bed  of  which  a  centuiy  ago 


was  only  three  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water:  it  is  now  dag 
out  to  a,  depth  of  twenty-four  feet,  bo  that  lai^e  ships  can  easily  ascend 
the  river  up  to  the  quays  of  Glasgow,  Inland,  the  natural  water-ways 
were  abandoned  for  artificial  canals,  the  direction  aud  depth  of  which 
man  could  regulate  at  his  will ;  they  were  also,  to  a  great  extent,  aban- 
doned for  carriage-roads  constructed  across  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  forming  an  immense  net-work,  and  for  railways,  on  which  steam 
enabled  a  still  greater  speed  to  be  obtained.  Engineers  hare  already 
made  a  demand  for  the  suppression  of  our  European  rivers,  such  as  the 
Loii'o,  the  Rhone,  and  the  lihine,  as  mediums  of  communication,  aud  for 
the  utilization  of  their  waters  for  the  irrigation  of  the  laud.  "  Rivera  are 
roads  for  savages  only,"  says  M,  Love, "  and  the  only  routes  for  transport 
recognized  by  civilized  man  are  those  which  he  has  himself  created  from 
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beginning  to  end."*  And  in  fact,  looking  at  the  millions  of  money  which 
have  been  expended  on  the  Loire  since  the  commencement  of  the  centory, 
in  repairing  diken,  embankments,  and  houses,  in  flotillas  of  boats,  ^nd  in 
reclaiming  cultivated  land,  would  not  this  cost  have  amply  sufficed  for 
the  construction  of  a  double  line  of  railway  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
valley,  and  for  establishing  a  complete  system  of  irrigation,  which  wonld 
havQ  changed  into  a  vast  garden  all  those  tracts  of  land  which  are  now 
constantly  threatened  with  some  calamity  by  the  rising  waters  S 

Among  all  the  great  inventions  of  modem  times,  that  of  railways  bu 
indisputably  contributed  the  most  to  give  an  impulse  to  traveling,  to  the 
diffusion  of  ideas,  aud  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  riches  of  the 
earth.  The  services  which  railways  have  already  rendered  to  mankind 
are  incalculable ;  but  nevertheless,  the  power  of  routine,  the  requirements 
of  the  public  treasury,  the  impediments  offered  by  custom-bonses,  the 
greedy  system  of  monopoly  aud  gain  practiced  by  tho  various  companies, 
the  absence  of  any  large  comprehensive  views  among  the  constructors  of 
*  Ditcmri  dt  Finauyaralion  a  la  Sodili  <U*  Injtti«m  Cmh,  1866. 
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the  Eet-work  of  lines,  and  the  troubles  and  disasters  of  war,  have  singular- 
ly retarded  the  impulse  which  might  have  been  given  by  the  iron  roads 
to  the  activity  of  nations.  Railways  are,  however,  as  yet,  but  very  few  in 
number,  in  comparison  with  tho  area  of  the  ground  which  they  traverse ; 

their  total  length  is  99,300  miles — that  is,  about  one  mile  only  for  a  sur- 
face of  300  square  miles.  Not  one  of  the  great  lines,  which  ought  to 
cross  various  parts  of  the  world  from  one  sea  to  another,  is  as  yet  com- 
pleted. Tho  longest,  which  commences  at  Cadiz,  and  extends  for  a 
length  of  3700  miles,  passing  through  Madrid,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petei-s- 
burg,  and  Moscow,  does  not  extend  beyond  Nijni-Xovogorod,  in  the 
plains  of  Russia;  twice  this  length  remains  to  bo  accomplished  before 
the  rails  roach  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  lino  crossing  this 
— that  which  extends  from  the  coasts  of  Pas-du-Calais  toward  Constanti- 
nople—has been  aiTested  in  its  progress,  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  the 
course  of  the  Danube.  With  regard  to  the  New  World,  in  1869,  it  will 
possess  a  railway  3730  miles  iu  length,  which  will  cross  tho  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  frdm  Portland  and  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  will  certainly  become  the  principal  commercial  artery  on 
the  globe.* 


fig.  DHL— Tho  BidlwiiTa  of  Lancubin. ' 

The  districts  where  the  railway  system  is  anything  like  complete  are 

at  present  very  few  in  nnmber.    The  richest  district  in  this  respect  is 

that  of  Lancashire,  in  which  the  fii-st  important  railway — that  from  Man- 

•  This  railwa;  if  now  in  Retire  operRlion. — (Tr.) 
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cliester  to  Liverpool — was  opened.  This  is  wbere  also  Stephenson  start- 
ed Ilia  first  locomotive.  On  this,  the  classic  soil  of  manufactures,  there 
may  be  reckoned  at  least  one  mile  of  railway  for  every  four  square  miles 
of  area.  Aiso,  the  great  facility  of  communication  has  resulted  in  attract- 
ing to  these  districts  a  population  truly  cnonnous,  when  compared  with 
the  small  area  which  they  occupy.  In  the  same  way  London,  to  which 
railways  converge  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  increases  its  inhab- 
itants at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year,  and  in  its  onward  march  continually 
embraces  within  its  boundary  the  towns,  the  villages,  and  the  hamlets 
of  the  cnvirona  London  alone  already  contains  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
population,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  this  fact  in  the 
diagram  below,  in  which  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  are  repre- 
sented by  circular  areas  of  a  size  proportional  to  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants. Certain  thickly-populated  regions  in  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, and  Massachusetts  are  also  crossed  by  railways  in  every  direction; 
but  everj'whore  else,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  capital  cities,  the  net-work 
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of  lines  is  still  very  far  from  being  completed.  Some  continents  are  al- 
most entirely  without  this  mode  of  rapid  communication.  South  Ameri- 
ca, which  is  twice  the  size  of  Europe,  does  not  possess  more  than  1800 
miles  of  railway.  If  we  except  Hindoostan,  the  only  railway  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  is  that  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus ;  Africa,  also,  is  devoid  of 
railways,  except  in  the  extreme  north  and  south — that  is,  in  the  two  colo- 
nies of  Algeria  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  Nile  basin,  which, 
as  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  is  only  a  colony  of  Europe. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  two  thousand  millions  of  pounds  have  been 
expended  in  various  countries  in  the  construction  of  railways ;  and  even 
this  large  amount  is  nothing  but  a  small  sum  compared  with  thatT  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  in  order  to  continue  and  complete  the 
w^ork  which  has  been  undertaken.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  these  ex- 
penses are  very  different  from  those  which  are  employed  by  man  in  the 
art  of  destroying  one  another,  and  that  their  tendency  is  to  create  fresh 
wealth,  and  to  bring  nations  into  friendly  relationship.  The  fraction  of 
national  savings  which  is  able  to  escape  the  rapacity  of  taxation  and  the 
squanderings  of  luxury  and  debauchery,  although  still,  alas,  too  small  an 
amount,  will  serve,  however,  to  bring  to  a  happy  completion  those  enor- 
mous works  of  which  our  ancestor  never  dreamed;  and  we  must  not 
think  of  styling  even  these  works  as  "  wonders  of  the  world,"  because 
some  day  still  greater  works  will  be  attempted.  The  Pyrenees,  the 
Cevennes,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura,  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Apen- 
nines are  already  crossed  by  railroads ;  the  locomotive  scales  the  heights 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  at  as  great  a  height  as  7020  feet,  while 
on  the  east  it  crosses  a  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  8240  feet  high.  At 
Soemmering  and  at  Breuner,  the  Alps  have  submitted  to  the  hand  of  the 
engineer ;  Saint  Gothard,  the  Simplon,  Mont  Gendvre  will  be  surmounted 
in  due  course ;  and  finally,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  the  work  has  been 
going  on  of  driving  a  tunnel  13,363  yards  long  under  the  mountains  of 
Frejus,  between  the  French  village  of  Modane  and  the  Italian  town  of 
Bardonneclie,  while  sixteen  miles  to  the  eastward  a  temporary  railway, 
following  the  windings  and  scaling  the  heights  of  the  Mont  Cenis  car- 
riage road,  reaches  an  elevation  of  6880  feet,  and  then  descends  in  zigzags 
into  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Snze.  In 
the  time  of  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  and  down  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present  century,  no  one  could  travel  from  La  Maurienne  to  Italy  ex- 
cept by  the  pathways  of  the  two  Monts  Cenis,  or  through  formidable 
passes  intersected  by  precipices,  and  almost  always  obstructed  by  gla- 
ciers. Since  1840,  one  route  enabled  the  travelers  of  the  two  nations  to 
communicate  with  one  another  at  all  seasons;  and  now  the  pressure  of 
the  two  commercial  currents  which  seek  to  be  connected  across  the  ram- 
part of  the  Alps  has  become  so  strong  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
improvise  a  railway  of  a  special  construction,  while  waiting  for  the  great 
international  road  which  will  overcome  the  obstacle  of  the  Alps  between 
Paris  and  Turin.* 

*  The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  opened  in  1871; 
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The  eDgincei*s  who  can  pierce  through  mountains  have  no  longer  any 
fear  of  suspending  their  iron  ways  above  the  widest  rivers  or  even  over 
arms  of  the  sea.  In  Canada,  a  viaduct  nearly  two  miles  long  crosses  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  not  far  from  the  falls  of  Niagara,  a  bridge  carrying  four 
lines  of  rails  crosses  the  abyss  into  which  the  water  dashes  down.  In 
England,  the  straits  of  Anglesea,  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey,  Saltash,  and 
many  others,  are  crossed  by  magnificent  tubular  biidges ;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  the  two  shores  of  the  Bosporus  and  of  the  "  Phare  "  at  Messina  will 
be  connected  by  bridges  over  which  railway  trains  will  rush.  Lastly,  for 
some  years  past  engineers  have  been  emulating  one  another  in  proposing 
to  do  away  with  the  gap,  presented  by  the  straits  of  Dover,  between  the 
continental  net-work  of  railways  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  either  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  by  constructing  a  bridge  twenty-two 
miles  long  between  the  two  cliffs.  This  is  far  from  being  a  mere  chimer- 
ical dream:  the  money  spent  in  the  terrible  contests  of  Solferino  or  Sa- 
dowa  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  the  execution  of  this  work.  In  a 
few  years  skill  and  perseverance  will  have  reconstructed  the  isthmus 
which  the  waves  took  thousands  of  centuries  to  destroy. 

In  the  same  way  as  straits  are  no  longer  allowed  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  locomotive,  so  isthmuses  have  to  open  out  for  navigation,  and  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  remolding  of  the  earth.  The  ancients  formerly 
tried  their  hands  at  these  great  works,  but  their  attempts  never  attained 
any  definite  result.  Thus  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  commenced  at  various  times  to  cut  a  canal  between  the 
two  bays  —  one  in  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  other  in  the  Archipelago — 
which  are  separated  by  thq^isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  spot  chosen,  the 
land  to  be  cut  through  was  not  more  than  four  miles  wide,  and  rose  from 
the  two  coasts  in  a  gentle  slope  to  a  level  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
in  height.  If  we  take  into  account  the  small  din^ensions  required  for  a 
canal  intended  to  carry  only  Greek  and  Roman  galleys,  the  labor  of  ex- 
cavation would  not,  at  the  present  day,  seem  any  thing  extraordinary ; 
but  the  difficulties  appeared  insurmountable  to  the  engineers  of  old,  and 
the  vessels  which  desired  to  pass  from  one  gulf  to  the  other  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  great  circuit  round  the  promontories  and  isles  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main  sea. 

The  navigable  canal,  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  twenty-five  centu- 
ries ago,  between  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  was  a  task 
more  easy  to  finish  successfully  than  cutting  through  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth; for  the  only  point  in  question  was  to  make  across  the  lowlands  of 
the  desert  a  supply  channel,  bringing  down  the  fresh-water  of  the  river  to 
the  Red  Sea.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  completed  this  work,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  abandoned ;  after  some  centuries  of  interruption.  Caliph 
Omar  caused  it  to  be  repaired  thoroughly  by  his  lieutenant  Amrou,  a^nd 
for  some  years  it  facilitated  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  towns  of  Arabia.  At  the  present  day,  this 
water-road  having  been  redug  without  any  difficulty  by  the  French  en- 
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gincerStCOt  only  eerves  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  and  commodities 
between  the  fluvial  basin  and  the  Red  Sea,  but  also  supplies  fresh-water 
to  the  town  of  Suez,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  in  danger  of  dy- 
ing of  thirst,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  springs  and  rain-water ;  it  also 
tends  to  fertilize  the  land  which  lies  on  either  bank,  which  was  formerly 
devoid  of  all  vegetation.  But  this  canal,  although  it  is  more  useful,  and 
certainly  more  durable,  than  our  ancestoi's  could  ever  have  made  it,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  detail  of  the  maguificent  work  commenced  in  18C4. 
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The  great  canal,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  eince  this 
date,  and  was  to  be  terminated  on  the  fii-st  of  October,  1869,  is  a  real  arm 
of  the  sea  ninety  miles  long,  re-establishing  the  communication  which  for- 
merly existed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  as  proved 
by  the  geological  features  of  the  distnct.  The  canal  is  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive ships  drawing  a  groat  depth  of  water,  and  wide  enough  for  two 
trains  of  boats  to  pass  one  another  without  diflicnlty ;  in  addition,  it  is 
provided  with  vast  inland  ports,  in  which  a  whole  fleet  can  bo  laid  up, 
and  with  two  magnificent  ]K>rts  at  each  end,  one  of  which,  that  of  Port- 
Said,  is  already  the  most  roomy  and  safe  in  the  whole  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, next  to  that  of  Marseilles.  The  mass  of  earth  which  It  was  found 
necessary  to  move  in  order  to  open  out  the  route  for  ships  is  not  less  tlian 
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95,000,000  of  cubic  yards,  so  that  if  the  rubbish  was  thrown  up  in  a  heap 
it  would  form  a  pyramid  31,470  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  with  a 
height  of  1100  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  attraction  which  such  an  im- 
mense field  of  labor  could  not  fail  to  exercise  over  the  population  of  Egypt 
and  of  Europe  generally,  the  desert  has  become  inhabited,  and  dotted  over 
with  gardens  and  oases ;  two  important  towns,  Port-Said  and  Ismailia, 
have  risen  out  of  the  sand ;  nearly  40,000  inhabitants  have  established 
their  dwellings  in  these  plains,  into  which  the  traveler  could  not  formerly 
make  his  way  without  trembling.  And  what  will  these  earliest  groups 
of  colonists  be  in  comparison  with  the  multitudes  which  will  flock  from 
every  quarter  when  l*ort-Said  and  Suez  have  become  new  Constantino- 
pies,  and  receive  the  Mhole  or  even  a  part  of  the  enormous  traffic  of 
9,000,000  of  tons  which,  until  the  opening  of  the  canal,  went  every  year 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — thus  lengthening  the  nominal  extent  of 
their  passage  7400  miles  every  voyage  ?  Certainly  it  does  not  seem  out 
of  the  way  to  expend  12,000,000  of  pounds  on  such  an  undertaking  as 
this,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
spare  their  ships  the  short  circuitous  route  through  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
the  passage  of  the  Texel,  have  not  hesitated  to  construct  one  canal  filly 
miles  in  length  across  the  peninsula  of  Holland,  and  also  another  only  fif- 
teen miles  long,  which  have  cost  them  not  less  than  £2,400,000.  The  lat- 
ter canal  cuts  through  the  peninsula  at  its  commencement,  and  crosses  the 
former  lagunes  and  marshes  of  the  Ij,  which  are  being  rapidly  changed 
into  magui^cent  polders. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  must  naturally  be  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  a  cutting  through  one  of  the  isthmuses  of  Central  America.  So 
early  as  the  year  1528,  Cortez,  having  ascertained  that  no  straits  existed 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Ocean,  applied  himself  to 
the  means  of  creating  one,  by  cutting  a  navigable  canal  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec.  Since  the  time  when  the  former  American  colonics 
became  free  countries,  and  were  liberated  from  the  commercial  trammels 
imposed  as  a  right  by  a  few  houses  in  Seville  and  Cadiz,  projects  for  cut- 
ting through  the  isthmuses  have  presented  themselves  in  large  numbers — 
some  laid  down  at  hazard  on  merely  fancy  maps,  and  others  studied  with 
all  the  care  that  a  knowledge  of  the  country  could  suggest,  and  brought 
forward  by  men  highly  esteemed  in  science.  The  portion  of  Central 
America  which  engineers  have  vied  with  one  another  in  crossing  with 
their  various  plans  for  canals,  either  with  or  without  locks,  comprehends, 
without  exception,  all  the  narrow  parts  of  the  extensive  district  which 
joins  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  that 
of  Honduras,  the  valley  of  San  Juan  and  the  narrow  belt  of  country 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  those  of  the  two  lakes 
of  Nicaragua  and  Munagua,  the  isthmus  of  Chirigni,  the  Rio  Chagres 
and  Panama,  and  Darien,  the  narrow  stalk  which  connects  the  northern 
continent  with  the  enormous  mass  of  South  America,  have  been,  in  their 
turns,  extolled  as  the  spots  where  the  great  commercial  port  of  the  world 
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must  necessarily  be  opened  out.  According  to  M.  Jules  Flachat,  the  sum 
that  would  be  required  for  the  easiest  of  these  undertakings — that  of  Nic- 
aragua— would  reach  an  amount  of  £12,800,000,  w^hile  the  most  costly 
plan — that  which  would  take  the  course  of  the  Atrato  and  the  Truando 
— would  involve  an  outlay  of  £30,000,000.  This  is  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  treasures  which  are  expended  every  year  in  buying  war- 
like weapons  and  casting  cannon-balls  and  bullets;  but  it  is  considered  a 
larire  amount  for  a  work  of  universal  interest,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
to  bring  continents  closer  to  one  another,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  the 
great  reconciliation  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  long  yeara 
may  still  elapse  before  one  of  the  American  isthmuses  afford  a  channel  to 
fleets  of  commerce ;  and  yet  if  the  sums  wasted  on  the  various  financial 
markets  in  the  promotion  of  fantastic  joint-stock  companies  had  been  em- 
ployed in  some  well-grounded  scheme  for  the  junction  of  the  two  seas, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  would  have  been 
now  accomplished.  In  Nicaragua  especially,  it  would  be  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  to  open  out  a  communication  between  the  two  oceans.  The 
Spanish  trading  ships  used  at  one  time  to  ascend  freely  riglit  up  into  the 
lake,  being  impelled  by  the  trade-winds ;  and  even  now  steamboats  suc- 
cessfully make  head  against  the  current  of  the  rapids.  By  improving  the 
port  at  the  entrance,  and  by  straightening  the  course  of  the  San  Juan  in 
certain  diflicult  reaches,  admittance  to  the  lake  could  again  be  opened  to 
ships  of  from  300  to  400  tons  burden ;  all  that  would  then  remain  to  be 
done  would  be  to  cut  through  the  naiTOw  tongue  of  land  formed  by  Gra- 
nada. But  to  the  westward  of  the  island  and  the  roadstead  of  Lapatera, 
where  the  vessels  would  be  completely  sheltered  from  the  suif  produced 
by  the  trade-winds,  Maximilien  de  Sonnenstern,  the  engineer,  has  discov- 
ered a  pass  eighteen  miles  in  length,  the  highest  point  of  which  does  not 
rise  more  than  twenty-three  feet  above  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  above  the  Pacific* 

♦  Felix  Belly,  A  trovers  VAmerique  Centrales  vol.  ii.,  p.  405. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  POWER   OF   MAN.  —  THE   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.  —  POSSES- 
SION TAKEN   OF  THE   SEA. — CULTIVATION   OP   OYSTERS. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  statisticians  that,  in  the  year  1860,  all  the 
machines  working  in  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit  of  manufactures  gen- 
erally represented  an  amount  of  power  put  in  force  equivalent  to  that  of 
1,200,000,000  of  strong  men.  This  considerably  exceeds  the  collective 
force  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  for  among  the  1,300,000,000  of  human  be- 
ings existing,  three-quarters  of  them  are  either  too  weak,  too  young,  or 
too  old  to  be  adapted  for  any  continuous  labor.  And  yet  this  enormous 
total  of  manufacturing  power  in  England  is  increasing  every  year  at  a 
rate  equiv.alent  to  that  of  several  millions  of  "  arms-power ;"  in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  the  United  States,  in  Hindoostan,  China,  Japan,  and 
Egypt — in  fact,  in  all  the  countries  where  civilization  has  introduced  its 
machinery,  the  increase  of  the  motive  powera  applied  to  labor  in  general 
is  taking  place  in  a  similar  or  still  more  rapid  proportion.  Thanks  to 
winds,  water-power,  steam,  and  other  natural  agents  which  man  has  en- 
listed to  do  his  work  for  him,  manufacturing  skill  every  year  achieves  a 
task  of  increasing  grandeur,  and  is  incessantly  contributing  more  actively 
to  modify  the  aspect  of  our  globe. 

But  what  are  the  wonders  of  today  compared  with  those  which  science 
will  some  day  give  us  the  means  of  accomplishing  ?  When  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  fetter,  so  as  to  make  it  work  for  us  at  our 
will,  the  power  exercised  in  a  limited  space  by  the  sustained  blast  of  one 
of  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies;  when  we  are  enabled  to  employ  the 
active  force  developed  by  the  waves  which  break  during  a  stormy  winter 
on  the  dikes  of  Cherbourg,  or  even  the  flow  of  the  tide  which  covers  ev- 
ery month  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  when  we  know  how  to  de- 
prive volcanoes  of  the  terrora  which  they  inspire,  and  to  conciliate  for  our 
use  the  formidable  power  of  the  lava  and  the  compressed  gases  which  are 
at  work  in  their  abysses — what  works  will  be  so  colossal  that  labor  and 
boldness  will  recoil  from  them?*  We  may  fearlessly  assert, that  all  that 
man  has  hitherto  done  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  what  he  will  be 
able  to  effect  in  the  future,  when  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  instead  of  neu- 
tralizing one  another,  will  be  able  to  work  in  concert.  If  our  rude  ances- 
tors, who  inhabited  caves  during  the  Stone  Age,  were  to  return  among  us, 
they  would  without  doubt  be  too  ignorant  to  underetand,  or  even  to  won- 
der at,  the  immense  progress  made  since  the  ages  of  barbarism.f  And 
are  we  ourselves  at  the  present  day  sufficiently  advanced  even  to  form  an 

♦  George  P.  Marsh,  Man  and  Nature, 

t  Grove,  Address  to  the  British  Association,  Nottingham,  18GG. 
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idea  as  to  what  the  surface  of  the  globe  will  be  when  man  shall  have,  so 
to  speak,  reconstructed  it,  aided  by  the  means  of  increasing  power  which 
will  bo  furnished  to  him  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  phe- 
nomena ? 

Among  the  material  achievements  of  modern  science,  that  which  gives 
us  the  highest  hope  in  respect  to  the  future  progress  of  mankind  is  the 
electric  telegraph.  By  this  invention  man  ceases  to  be  connected  merely 
with  that  part  of  the  globe  on  which  he  treads  so  lightly,  his  liberty  is 
set  free  from  the  obstacles  imposed  by  time  and  space,  and  he  becomes,  as 
it  were,  pei-sonally  present  at  all  the  points  of  space  which  the  conducting 
wire  brings  into  relation  with  his  thoughts.  To  the  power  of  his  machin- 
ery, which  might  be  compared  to  inxtscular  force,  he  adds  the  nervous 
forces  afforded  by  fibres  stretching  in  every  direction ;  news,  transmitted 
from  cell  to  cell,  reaches  the  brain  of  man  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  his  expressed  wishes  are  flashed  across  continent^  so  as  to  be  trans- 
formed into  actions  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

The  construction  of  electric  telegraphs  did  not  commence  until  about 
ten  years  after  the  completion  of  the  earliest  railways ;  but  owing  to  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  the  works  requisite  for  the  establishment  of 
electric  wires,  the  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  already  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  iron  roads.  For  an  expense  of  about  £20,000,000  we  have 
been  able  to  set  up  more  than  1,300,000  miles  of  wires — a  length  which 
would  reach  nearly  621,000,000  of  miles  if  we  were  to  reckon  all  the  dou- 
ble and  multiple  wires  of  importance ;  this  is  an  extent  equal  to  the  length 
of  a  string  which  would*  encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator  as  many  as 
twenty-five  times.  The  new  wires  unrolled  every  year  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  another  tuni  of  the  string  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
planet ;  it  is  the  far-reaching  stretch  of  the  human  will  which  is  thus  ex- 
tended so  far  over  the  domain  which  it  has  made  its  own  by  its  skill  and 
energy. 

Not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  main-land,  but  also  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  does  the  electric  fluid  transmit  the  thoughts  of  man  all  round  the 
globe.  By  about  fifteen  wires  which  rest  on  the  bed  of  the  Channel  or 
of  the  North  Sea,  Great  Britain  is  connected  with  the  coasts  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland ;  Sweden  and  Norway  are  directly  joined  with 
Germany  by  wires  across  the  Baltic ;  Sicily  and  Sardinia  have,  in  spite 
of  the  Mediterranean,  become  portions  of  the  Italian  main -land.  We 
can  still  recollect  with  what  emotion  we  greeted  the  first  interchange  of 
thought  flashed  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  passing  under 
the  immense  body  of  water  2200  fathoms  deep,  and  as  broad  as  an  eighth 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  These  first  words  which  the  Old 
World  thus  sent  to  the  New  were  words  of  peace  and  good-will ;  it  was 
understood  by  all  that  tha  great  fraternity  of  man  had  then  asserted  its 
existence  in  a  most  solemn  manner ;  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  nature 
could  offer,  in  spite  of  continents,  seas,  and  space,  widely-distant  nations 
were  be^cinninii:  to  be  sensible  of  one  common  soul.    After  transmittinij 
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thcsu  words  of  peace  and  sciawling  some  indistinct  syllables,  the  Traosat- 
lantic  Cable,  as  if  exhausted  by  its  first  effort,  and,  as  it  were,  ceasing  to 
live,  refused  to  rcspond  to  t!ic  learned  electricians  who  were  Bolicitiog  it 
on  both  shores  of  the  ocean ;  sileiiee  had  resumed  its  empire  across  the 
broad  tract  of  water.  But  the  persevering  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  blow  of  this  defeat:  they  again  manufactured  thonsands  of 
miles  of  fresh  wire,  and  commissioned  their  engineers  and  their  most  skill- 
ful mariners  to  lay  it  down  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Then,  with  an  anx- 
iety as  great  as  that  experienced  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  they  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  their  finest  ship,  unrolling  as  it  went  the  cable 
which  was  to  unite  them  to  their  Ameiican  brethren.  Fresh  misfortunes 
followed :  the  wire  broke  in  the  open  sea.  No  matter ;  they  laid  down 
a  third,  and  the  mighty  Great  Easteni  made  her  voyage  acroBs  the  At- 
lantic without  ceasing  for  one  instant  to  keep  up  a  communication  with 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  just  as  if  she  had  left  in  her  wake  a  long  electric  fur- 
row. At  the  present  time  two  electric  telegraphs  connect  the  two  oppo- 
site continents,  and  efibrts  are  being  made  to  lay  down  others — between 
Lisbon  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  between  Brest  and  New  York.  Lines,  how- 
ever, of  no  very  great  length,  especially  that  from  France  to  Algeria,  by 
way  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  have  not  been  successfully  established  in  a 
permanent  way,  the  cables  having  often  been  bixiken ;  the  cables  also  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  have  been 
frequently  injured.  A  total  length  of  12,400  miles  of  telegrapfaio  wires 
has  been  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  between  various  parts  of  the 
world,  its  islands  and  peninsulas ;  bat  there  does  not  at  present  exist  any 
one  continuous  line  which  belts  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
planet  passing  across  the  continental  masses  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
The  longest  line,  that  between  California  an^  Calcutta,  passing  tbrougb 
New  York,  London,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Bagdad,  is  not  less  than 
12,400  miles  in  length. 
The  great  undertakings  which  have  been  already  accomplished  on  the 
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coasts  aud  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  justify  us  in  asseiting  that  man  has 
taken  possession  of  it.  At  the  present  time  the  sea  is  no  longer  '^  an  in- 
superable abyss,"  and  the  mjiriner  is  able  to  explore  almost  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it.  Nearly  200,000  ships  traverse  the  waves  between  the  coasts 
of  the  various  continents  and  islands ;  more  than  a  million  of  sailors  have 
made  their  homes  on  the  dreaded  billows,  and  half  their  lives  are  spent 
in  ships  which  float  on  the  waves  and  are  beaten  by  the  tempest.  Sea- 
voyages  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  number  of  travelers 
who  cross  every  year  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other  must  now 
be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  they  equal  the  number  of  passen- 
gers who  travel  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continent  over  the  narrow  wa- 
ters of  the  North  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  Channel.  Not  only 
are  the  natural  ports  afforded  by  the  bays  and  river-mouths  improved  by 
hydraulic  works  of  every  kind,  but  new  harbors  are  opened  for  ships  on 
the  most  dangerous  coasts.  Thus  the  dreaded  shoals  of  Holyhead,  King- 
ston, and  Ilowth,  and  the  rocky  islets  of  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth,  have 
been  utilized  as  foundations  for  jetties  and  embankments,  inclosing  large 
areas  of  water,  where  great  ships  may  find  a  safe  refuge.  In  other  places, 
as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  two  banks  of  the  river  have  been 
pushed  out  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  reach  deep 
water.*  At  Portland,  the  summit  of  a  hill  has  been  thrown  over  into  the 
sea  so  as  to  form  an  immense  breakwater,  inclosing  a  whole  bay,  where 
fleets  might  safely  manoeuvre.  The  idea  has  even  been  started  of  con- 
structing harbors  in  the  open  sea.  M.  Thome  de  Gamond  has  proposed 
to  utilize  the  Varnes  Lank,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  for  estab- 
lishing a  great  harbor  of  refuge  on  the  track  travcreed  every  year  by 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  vessels. 

Another  attempt  at  taking  possession  of  the  sea  is  that  which  has  been 
made  by  the  "farmer"  of  its  waters.  This  attempt  is  not  limited,  like 
that  of  the  hunter  on  the  dry  land,  or  of  the  fisherman  on  rivers  and  in 
the  ocean,  to  merely  catching  animals  in  order  to  make  food  of  them ;  but 
rising  a  degree-  higher  in  civilization,  the  "  oyster-farmer  "  has  learned  to 
imitate  pastoral  nations,  and  instead  of,  like  a  savage,  destroying  living 
beings  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the  species,  he 
makes  it  his  business,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  the  number  of  its  indi- 
viduals by  rearing  them,  and  takes  care  of  them  in  order  to  insure  his  fu- 
ture subsistence.  Thus  the  "  oyster-farmers  "  cover  their  submarine  fields 
with  fagots,  stones,  and  tiles,  to  which  the  "  spawn  "  sticks — that  is,  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  small  organisms  which  will  ultimately  develop 
into  oysters.  When  the  mollusks,  after  having  escaped  the  thousand 
causes  of  destruction  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  have  attained  some 
•  little  size  in  the  beds,  they  are  fished  up  and  removed  to  fatten  in  reser- 
voirs, where  they  reach  their  full  growth.  The  fishermen  of  the  He  de 
Re,  who  commenced  the  cultivation  of  oysters  scarcely  ten  years  ago, 
have  already  established  beds  which  extend  over  an  area  of  15,600  acres, 

♦  See  The  Earth,  the  section  entitled  Rivers, 


and  they  obtain  from  them  more  than  300,000,000  of  oysters  every  year. 
This  mollusk  is  also  caltivated  on  the  artificial  banks  of  Arcachon,  Ma- 
rennes,  in  the  bay  of  Saint-Brieue,  and  on  the  shores  of  Cotentin,    In  En- 
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g.and,  also,  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  is  assuming  an  increasing  impot^ 
tanco,  and  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  fonner  barbarona  methods 
nf  fishing  for  tliom.     Hut  in  the  United  States  especially  oyster  cnltnrc 
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has  increased  enormously.  Out  of  the  50,000,000,000  of  oysters  which 
are  eaten  every  year  in  America  and  Western  Europe,  the  share  in  the 
consumption  taken  by  the  United  States  is  nearly  45,000,000,000.  The 
qpantities  of  mussels  which  the  fishermen  dredge  up  on  the  coasts  and 
make  articles  of  commerce  are  also  most  considerable.  In  the  roadstead 
of  Aiguillon  alone,  where  the  culture  of  this  mollusk  has  been  practiced 
ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  more  than  500  fishing-hurdles  or  ranges 
of  palisades  may  be  reckoned,  on  which  the  mussels  hang  in  immense  clus- 
ters; the  mussel-fishers  collect  them  by  millions  every  year  off  one  pali- 
sade only. 

The  cultivation  of  marine  plants  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  man. 
All  he  does  in  this  way  is  to  collect  the  sea-weeds  on  the  beach,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  shell-fish  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  to  utilize  them 
for  manuring  his  fields.  This  employment  of  sea-weed  is,  however,  en- 
tirely local  in  its  character,  and  is  inconsiderable  in  extent.  If  only  agri- 
culturists desire  it,  they  can  find  for  all  the  arable  land  in  the  world  an 
inexhaustible  quantity  of  manure ;  to  do  this,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  send  fleets  to  gather  cargoes  of  sea-wrack  in  the  interminable 
prairies  of  sargasso  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.* 

♦  See  aboTe,  p.  871. 
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COMPARATIVE    HARMLESSXE8S   OP    HURRICANES. — PREVISIOX    OF  WEATHER. 
— MODIFICATION   OF  CUMATE8   EFFECTED  BY  THE   LABOR  OP  KAN. 

Another  circumstance  which  singularly  contributes  in  hasteninor  to 
the  "  taking  possession  "  of  the  seas,  is  the  fact  that  winds  and  even  ter- 
rible hurricanes  have  lost  some  of  their  power  over  man.  Thanks  to  the 
previsions  which  science  has  enabled  our  marines  to  exercise,  these  mete- 
oric phenomena  become  less  and  less  terrific ;  and  their  beneficent  action 
in  blending  different  bodies  of  air  is  no  longer  accompanied,  as  it  once 
was,  by  so  large  a  number  of  local  disasters.  Guided  by  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  and  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  the  oscillations  of  the  barometer, 
the  captain  of  a  ship  sees  beyond  the  horizon  the  tempest  which  is  ap- 
proaching, and  fearlessly  takes  proper  measures  in  order  to  avoid  in  good 
time  the  formidable  cyclonic  storm  which  is  about  to  burst  upon  the  sea. 
As  far  as  regards  a  well-commanded  steam-ship, "  a  humcane  is  no  longer 
a  possible  event ;"  the  cyclone  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  whirl- 
wind all  round  which  a  ship  may  sail  without  danger,  keeping  away  from 
it  if  there  is  any  fear  of  becoming  entangled  in  the  vortex,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  approaching  it,  if  the  direction  of  the  tempest  may  be  made  fa- 
vorable to  its  course.  The  hurricane,  which  was  the  terror  of  navigators 
in  former  times,  may  thus  become  in  our  days  a  powerful  auxiliary.*  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  the  danger,  of  course,  remains  very  great,  be- 
cause the  ship  has  not  a  free  space  before  it;  therefore,  when  a  hurricane 
is  anticipated,  mariners  are  compelled  to  put  out  as  soon  as  possible  into 
the  open  sea. 

Coasts  along  which  the  navigators  of  the  olden  time  used  servilely  to 
creep,  dreading  to  face  the  terrible  Neptune,  are  now  avoided  by  sailors, 
for  it  is  on  the  coasts,  and  principally  on  the  low-lying  beaches,  that  near- 
ly all  the  shipwrecks  take  place.  The  descriptive  charts  which  arc  drawn 
up  by  the  salvage  societies  to  show  the  proportion  of  calamities  occurring 
on  the  various  points  of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  formidable  nature  of  these  dangera ;  out  of  one  hundred  ves- 
sels, two  on  the  average  have  to  suffer  disaster  in  each  year.  The  seas 
w  hich  are  tranquil  and  deep  enough  to  enable  vessels  to  sail  at  all  times 
without  fear  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast,  are  less  numerous;  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  no  less  sprinkled  with  wreckage  than 
those  of  the  ocean,  and  some  of  these  spots,  especially  that  portion  of 
the  curve  which  extends  between  Cette  and  Marseilles,  are  particularly 
dreaded.  In  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  shipwrecks,  attempts  have 
very  rightly  been  made  to  improve  the  ports,  to  open  harbors  of  refuge, 

*  Bridet,  Etude  sur  les  Owagans  de  VHimisphkre  AustraL 
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to  light  up  dangerons  coasts  with  beacons  visible  at  a  great  distance  ont 
at  sea,  to  point  out  filioals  by  means  of  landmarks  and  buoys,  and  to  com- 
municate with  mariners  by  means  of  the  telegraphy  of  semaphores;  and, 
above  all,  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  en- 
abling one  to  form  an  increasingly  clear  prevision  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  weather,  are  the  means  by  which  disasters  at  sea  may  be  best  pre- 
vented. Navigation,  especially  steam  navigation,  which  enjoys  the  im- 
iSense  privilege  of  speed,  will  have  but  very  few  dangers  to  fear  when 
mariners  understand  the  art  of  manffiuvring  in  order  to  avoid  tempesta, 
and  every  vessel  has  become  a  floating  observatory,  as  snggeated  by 
Maury,  the  illustrious  American  sailor. 


FiR.IOT.— Shipwrecks  Id  tbc  HedilcmneBn. 


At  every  period  of  history  men  have  made  it  their  business  to  en- 
deavor to  foretell  the  weather.  Owing  to  the  Dumeroas  advantages 
which  are  offered  as  by  civilization,  the  practical  utility  of  knowing  be- 
forehand any  approaching  meteorological  changes  has  become  less  ur- 
gent, because  in  the  present  day  we  can  to  some  extent  shelter  oarselvcs 
from  the  influence  of  these  variations  by  our  clothing,  oar  dwellings,  and 
our  food.  There  are  even  some  people  who,  by  means  of  an  altogether 
artificial  mode  of  life,  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  being  noacquaiuted 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  meteoric  agencies  of  the  air.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Living  in  the  open  air  or  in  ill- 
closed  huts,  seeking  their  livelifaood  in  hunting,  fishing,  agricnlture,  or  in 
rearing  cattle,  they  were  compelled  incessantly  to  search  the  horizon  in 
order  to  discover  the  earliest  antecedent  signs  of  wind,  storm,  and  rain. 
By  a  constant  examination  of  the  heavens,  the  most  skillful  observers 
were  enabled  to  discover  either  mora  or  less  accurately  a  great  number 
of  facts  which  placed  them  in  a  position  to  foretell  the  weather;  especial- 
ly in  countries  where  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  took  place  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,-  as  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies,  those  who  were 
called  "  wise  men,"  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  times  and  seasons, 
learned  to  make  fortnnate  prognostications  as  to  the  approaching  changes 
of  temperature  which  were  not  indicated  to  the  common  herd  by  any  out- 
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ward  signs.  Having  been  converted  into  proverbs  which  were  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  a  great  portion  of  these  predictions  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  and  in  the  different  localities  where  they  were  origin- 
ally uttered  one  may  now  judge  of  the  amount  of  truth  which  they  af- 
ford. Many  little  known  facts  have  been  verified  for  thousands  of  years 
past  by  these  popular  sayings,  and  a  great  service  would  be  rendered  to 
science  by  collecting  these  scattered  proverbs  uttered  in  the  infancy  of 
nations.  • 

Nevertheless,  in  their  desire  to  know  beforehand  the  various  changes 
of  temperature,  experience  is  not  the  only  thing  to  which  men  have  ap- 
pealed ;  they  have  sought  to  discover  in  the  movements  of  the  stars  the 
future  not  only  of  the  seasons,  but  of  their  own  personal  destinies.  They 
claimed  to  attain  to  a  prescience  of  the  variations  of  the  weather  by  the 
apparitions  and  conjunctions  of  distant  planets,  and  not  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere  itself.  These  astrological  chimeras,  which  more- 
over suggested  to  ambitious  soothsayers  the  means  of  obtaining  an  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  others  by  the  prestige  of  the  supernatural, 
have  not  as  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  science,  and  are  reproduced 
from  time  to  time  under  a  borrowed  garb  more  or  less  scientific.  With- 
out feeling  ourselves  compelled  either  to  assert  or  to  deny  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  phenomena  of  the  terrestrial  at- 
mosphere, it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to  attain  ultimately  the  great  end  of 
foretelling  the  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  methodically  by  obser- 
vations of  ever-increasing  accuracy  and  completeness,  made  at  all  the 
various  points  of  the  globe.  By  classing  all  the  special  facts,  and  by  dis- 
cussing them  so  as  to  give  to  each  its  just  value,  we  shall  gradually  dis- 
cover the  general  laws  which  bear  upon  them,  and  then,  day  by  day, 
draw  back  the  curtain  which  is  spread  over  the  field  of  our  sight. 

Although  the  resources  of  civilization  have  rendered  us  more  independ- 
ent of  the  variations  in  the  atn[iosphere  than  our  ancestors  were,  neverthe- 
less the  interests  which  are  constantly  placed  in  peril  by  unforeseen  mod- 
ifications of  the  temperature  are  immense,  especially  as  regards  agricul- 
turists and  sailors ;  added  to  this,  the  inquirers  into  this  subject  have  a 
special  incentive  to  urge  them  on  in  their  studies,  in  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion which  is  presented  to  them  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  beautiful  to  be  able  to  recognize  order  and  rhythm  in  what  at  fii*st 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  the  elements,  and  to  trace  before- 
hand in  the  heavens  the  course  taken  by  those  invisible  forces,  the  inces- 
sant conflict  of  which  produces  all  the  variations  of  weather.  Such  is  the 
ambition  which,  at  the  present  time,  may  reasonably  be  entertained.  Not 
very  long  ago  Arago  expressed  a  doubt  whether  man  could  be  thus  able 
to  foresee  the  alterations  of  temperature  and  of  meteoric  agencies;  but 
at  the  present  day  nearly  all  savants,  emboldened  by  the  grand  discover- 
ies made  during  the  last  few  years,  are,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  confidence, 
and  look  forward  to»becoming  at  an  early  future  masters  of  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  weather.    In  England,  Admiral  Fitzroy,  in  Holland,  MM. 
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Buys-Ballot  and  Andrau,  in  France,  M.  Marie-Davy  and  other  meteorol- 
ogists, have  been  able,  owing  to  an  attentive  observation  of  the  signs  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  and  a  comparative  study  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
to  make  an  attempt  to  predict  the  weather  two  days  beforehand ;  and 
more  often  than  not  their  prognostications,  placarded  in  all  the  ports  on 
the  sea-coast,  have  been  found  to  be  justified.  M.  Bulard,  of  the  Observ- 
atory of  Algiers,  goes  still  further;  he  announces  changes  of  temperature 
weeks  and  even  months  before  they  take  place.  Moreover,  the  compari- 
son of  the  events  with  the  predictions  can  not  leave  any  doubt  in  the 
mind ;  following  the  courses  taken  in  space  by  the  meteoric  agents,  is  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  observer  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  point  out  before- 
hand the  points  where,  and  the  time  when,  the  aerial  currents  will  meet, 
where  and  when  clouds  will  form,  wet  will  fall,  and  the  tempest  will 
break.  When,  in  their  daily  comparisons,  meteorologists  will  be  able  to 
make  a  free  use,  not  only  of  the  whole  net-work  of  European  telegraphs, 
but  also  of  all  the  wires  upon  the  earth ;  when  they  will  be  cognizant 
of  the  various  daily  phenomena  observed  at  the  American  stations,  and 
observatories,  like  advanced  sentinels,  are  established  at  Bermuda,  the 
Azores,  St.  Thomas,  and  Havana — that  is,'  at  the  various  points  from 
whence  arise  the  winds,  currents,  and  cyclones,  which  take  their  course 
obliquely  across  the  Atlantic — then  the  prognostication  of  the  weather 
will  be  placed  on  a  sure  basis.  The  savant  will  read  beforehand  the  signs 
of  the  heavens,  the  mariner  will  know  when  he  ought  to  remain  in  port, 
and  the  agriculturist  will  ascertain  the  best  time  for  gathering  in  his 
crops. 

There  is,  however,  a  triumph  still  greater  than  that  of  foreseeing  the 
succession  of  meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  is  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  modification  of  climates.  In  every  age,  man  has  been  incessantly 
occupied  in  changing  them  by  his  labors  of  cultivation  and  by  the  amejio- 
ration  of  the  soil ;  but  this  work  has  been  carried  out  in  an  ignorant  way, 
and  too  often  the  effect  of  man's  activity  has  been  to  vitiate  the  air,  or  to 
render  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  still  more  sudden  and  disaijreea- 
ble.  Thus  towns,  the  temperature  of  which  was  always  raised  three  or 
four  degrees  by  the  assemblage  in  them  of  a  large  number  of  people,  are 
at  the  same  time  converted  into  centres  of  pestilence,  whence  poisonous 
gases  find  their  way  from  the  lungs  of  one  to  another.  In  the  same  way, 
in  other  countries,  the  wholesale  cutting  down  of  forests  which  has  taken 
place  has  resulted  in  disturbing  the  harmony  of  nature.  The  mere  fact 
alone  of  the  pioneer  clearing  some  virgin  soil  effects  a  change  in  the  net- 
work of  isothermal,  isotheral,  and  isochimenal  lines  which  pass  over  the 
country.  In  several  districts  of  Sweden,  where  the  forests  have  been  re- 
cently cut  down,  the  springs  at  the  present  time  commence,  according  to 
Absjionsen,  about  fifteen  days  later  than  those  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
United  States,  the  vast  clearings  which  have  been  made  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Alleghanies  appear  to  have  rendered  the  temperature  more  variable, 
and  have  caused  autumn  to  encroach  upon  winter,  and  winter  upon  spring. 
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Glenerally  speaking,  it  may  be  stated  that  forests,  which  in  this  respect 
may  be  compared  to  the  sea,  diminish  the  natural  differences  of  tempera- 
tui*e  between  the  various  seasons,  while  their  destruction  exposes  a  coun- 
try to  all  the  extremes  both  of  cold  and  heat,  and  adds  still  greater  vio- 
lence to  the  atmospheric  currents.  If  we  are  to  put  faith  in  certain  au- 
thors, the  mistral  itself,  the  terrible  wind  which  swoops  down  upon  the 
Cevennes  and  brings  desolation  into  Provence,  has  been  a  scourge  of  man- 
kind, and  has  blown  in  its  full  violence  only  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  forests  on  the  adjacent  mountains.  In  the  same  way  marsh-fevers 
and  other  endemic  diseases  have  often  broken  out  in  a  district  after  the 
woods,  or  even  mere  sheltering  screens  of  trees,  have  fallen  under  the  axe.* 
As  to  the  general  flow  of  the  surface  waters  and  the  climatic  conditions 
which  depend  upon  them,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  result  of  the 
clearing  away  of  forests  is  a  disturbance  of  the  regularity  of  the  above- 
named  conditions.  The  rain,  which  by  the  intersected  branches  of  the 
trees,  descends  drop  by  drop,  and  subsequently  trickles  slowly  through 
the  dead  leaves  and  the  net-work  of  roots,  when  the  forests  are  destroyed, 
flows  down  fast  upon  the  ground  and  forms  temporary  rivulets;  instead 
of  descending  by  subterranean  sources  to  the  lower  sti*ata  and  springing 
up  again  in  fertilizing  springs,  it  runs  off  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  lost  in  the  streams  and  rivers.  Up-stream  the  ground  is 
dried  up,  and  down-stream  the  body  of  running  water  is  so  increased,  that 
floods  are  converted  into  inundations,  devastating  .the  whole  country 
along  the  river-side ;  dreadful  disasters  are  thus  brought  about,  similar  to 
those  which  were  caused  by  the  Loire  and  the  Rh^ne  in  1856. 
'  But  man  is  now  able  to  take  account  of  the  influence  which  his  agency 
has  exercised  upon  climate,  either  by  improving  it  or  making  it  worse ; 
and  any  mischief  that  he  has  done  he  is  able  to  undo.  He  knows  that  by 
again  planting  woods  he  has  the  power  of  modifying  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, and  of  equalizing  the  amount  of  rain;  he  knows  that  by  devel- 
oping a  system  of  irrigation  he  is  able  to  increase  the  fall  of  moisture,  as 
has  been  proved  by  the  observations  made  in  Lombardy  during  the  last 
century;!  lastly,  he  can  make  a  district  healthy  by  draining  the  marshes, 
by  clearing  the  surface  of  the  land  from  decaying  matter,  and  by  modify- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  cultivation.  This  was  the  case  in  Tuscany,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana,  once  almost  uninhabitable,  into  which  the  swal- 
low scarcely  dared  to  venture,  has  been  completely  set  free  from  the 
marsh-miasmas  by  the  rectification  of  an  irregular  slope,  covered  with 
pools  and  lagoons.  In  the  same  way,  the  marshes  of  the  district  which 
was  the  ancient  Etruria  have  become  much  less  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  since  the  Tuscan  engineers  filled  up  the  low  grounds  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh 
water  which  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  streams.  The  amelioration 
of  the  air  to  be  breathed  is  tlie  mode  by  which  man  will  resolve  the  im- 
portant question  of  acclimitization ;  for  the  only  hot  countries  that  arc 

♦  George  P.  Marsh,  Man  and  Nature.  t  Ibid. 
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really  unhcaltliy  for  colonists  who  are  natives  of  a  temperate  zone,  are 
the  moist  regions,  the  air  of  which  is  saturated  with  miasmas.  Even  now, 
in  spite  of  wars  and  of  interruptions  (extending  through  centuries)  of  the 
works  of  improvement,  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  rendered 
healthy  by  the  labor  of  its  population ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  same 
work  is  being  accomplished  by  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  the  re- 
gions of  La  Plata,  Algeria,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ilindoostan ;  the 
enormous  work  which  still  remains  to  be  done  in  rendering  healthy  the 
whole  surface  of  the  planet  becomes  every  day  easier,  for  now  men  recog- 
nize the  power  of  association,  and  the  means  by  which  they  can  do  so  are 
furnished  by  science. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIU. 

IXFLUENCE  OP  MAN  ON  THE  FLORA  AND  FAUNA  OF  A  COUNTBY. — EN- 
CROACHMENT EFFECTED  BY  THE  MORE  COMMON  SPECIES.  —  EXTENSION 
GIVEN  BY  AGRICULTURE  TO  CERTAIN   CULTIVATED   SPECIES. 

The  first  relation  of  man  to  the  various  animals  which  surrounded  him 
must  necessarily  have  been  one  of  conflict  and  destiniction.  The  great 
battle  of  life  was  inaugurated  by  massacre.  To  eat  or  be  eaten — this  was 
the  alternative,  not  only  for  man  but  also  for  the  great  cave  bear,  the  At- 
tic lion,  the  Machairodus^  and  many  other  carnivora  of  past  ages.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  struggle  may  for  a  long  time  have  been  indecisive, 
and  perhaps  in  many  places  man  may  have  been  vanquished ;  but,  after 
the  various  chances  and  changes  of  the  conflict,  the  terrible  wild  beasts 
were  ultimately  killed  down  to  the  very  last  individual.  Man,  being 
more  subtle  than  these  monstei's,  and  more  skillful  in  hiding  himself  and 
in  surprising  them,  was  also  ingenious  enough  to  avail  himself  of  artificial 
weapons,  clubs,  pointed  bones,  and  axes  or  maces  of  stone,  and  was  the 
conqueror  in  the  conflict,  whole  races  having  disappeared  before  him.  To 
say  nothing  of  those  animals  which  were  exterminated  at  some  unknown 
epoch  in  prehistoric  times,  it  is  probable  that  the  ScheUc  of  Germany*  and 
the  great  stag  of  Ireland  were  destroyed  by  huntei*s  less  than  ten  centu- 
ries before  the  present  era.  In  our  own  time,  the  buffalo,  the  lion,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant  are  constantly  giving  way  before  the  ad- 
vance of  man,  and  sooner  or  later  they,  too,  will  become  extinct.  In 
thickly-populated  countries,  all  the  wild  animals  are  in  their  turn  destroy- 
ed, and  are  replaced  by  beasts  which  we  use  either  as  slaves  or  compan- 
ions, such  as  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  hoi-se,  or  those  animals  which,  like 
the  pig,  are  nothing  more  than  walking  masses  of  butcheiV  meat. 

There  are  several  races  of  birds  the  extinction  of  which  must  doubtless 
be  a  reproach  .to  man ;  among  these  we  may  mention  the  Alca  imj>ennU 
of  the  Fiiroc  Isles,  the  Dodo  of  the  Mauritius,  the  Solitaire  of  Reunion, 
the  Lory  of  Rodriguez  {Psittacxis  rodericantis),  the  ^piornis  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  twelve  or  fourteen  species  of  Moas  of  New  Zealand,  the  Ap- 
teryx  and  the  Palapteryx,^  M.  de  Lungershausen  also  points  out  as  being 
extinct,  or  in  the  course  of  becoming  extinct,  seven  curious  species  of 
birds  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  and 
the  Samoan  Archipelago,  which  have  been  hunted  to  destruction  by  man, 
or  by  his  companions  the  dog  and  the  catj  The  sea-cows  of  Steller 
(Rhyti7ia  Stelleri)^  the  enormous  cetacece,  weighing  22,000  lbs.,  which  were 

♦  George  P.  Marsh,  Man  and  Nature,  p.  85. 

t  Owen ;  Ferdinand  von  Hochstetter,  Neu-Seeland,  p.  447,  etc. 

t  Ausland,  No.  30, 1868. 
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discovered  by  the  geologist  of  that  name  and  his  companions  in  1744,  and 
frequented  in  great  numbers  the  coasts  of  Bebring  Straits,  fcecame  com- 
pletely extinct  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  since  1768  not 
one  of  them  has  been  seen;  not  even  an  entire  skeleton  is  left.  The 
whale,  which  recently  enjoyed  a  short  respite,  owing  to  the  American  war 
and  the  working  of  the  petroleum  springs,  is  now  again  most  energetical- 
ly pui*sued,  and  soon  will  not  find  any  sea  where  it  can  take  refuge ;  the 
seals  are  every  year  slaughtered  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  the  sharks 
themselves  diminish  in  number  along  with  the  fish  which  formed  their 
prey,  the  latter  having  become  the  spoil  of  the  fisherman.  The  butchery, 
year  after  year,  of  the  birds  which  feed  upon  insects  has  resulted  in  a  for- 
midable increase  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  ants,  termites,  locusts,  cater- 
pillars, etc.,  and  in  the  same  way  the  cetacece  and  fish  which  have  disap- 
peared arc  replaced  by  myriads  oimeduscB  and  infusoria. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Marsh  expresses  an  opinion  which^t 
first  sight  can  not  fail  to  surprise,  but  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  In  his  opinion,  the  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  phosphorescence  of  sea-water  has  become  more  frequent 
in  modern  times,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  2000  yeai-s  ago.  Homer, 
who  often  speaks  of  the."  thousand  voices"  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  makes  no 
mention  of  its  thousand  glimmerings.  In  the  same  way,  the  poets  who 
have  represented  Venus  as  springing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  have 
peopled  the  "watery  abodes"  with  so  many  nymphs  and  divinities,  have 
not  given  us  a  description  of  the  sheets  of  liquid  gold  on  which,  during 
the  night,  the  bright  shining  goddesses  were  used  to  recline.  The  love 
of  the  Greek  poets  for  broad  day  and  the  full  light  of  the  sun  might  tend 
to  explain  this  strange  silence ;  but  why  is  it  that  savants  also  have  main- 
tained such  a  sobriety  of  language  in  describing  this  very  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  phosphorescent  glittering  of  sea- 
water?  Aristotle,  who  speaks  but  briefly  of  it,  attributes  this  light  to 
"  the  greasy  and  oily  quality  of  the  sea."  .^lian,  the  compiler,  mentions 
the  gleam  emitted  by  the  sea-weed  on  the  shore ;  and  Pliny,  the  encyclo- 
poetlist,  tells  us  that  the  body  of  a  species  of  medusa  emits  a  certain  brill- 
iancy when  it  is  rubbed  against  a  piece  of  wood.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  science  had  reached  before  the  observations  made  by  Americus 
Vespuccio  on  the  phosphorescence  of  tropical  seas.  Since  this  epoch, 
there  is  not  probably  a  single  traveler  who  has  not  remarked  on  the  jets 
of  light  springing  forth  during  the  night-time  round  his  ship,  not  only  in 
the  West  Indian  seas,  but  likewise  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  European 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  near  the  icebergs  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  If  Mr. 
Marsh's  ingenious  hypothesis  is  true,  those  among  us  who  walk  along  the 
shore  or  sail  over  the  sea  when  the  waves  are,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  enjoy  a 
spectacle  much  more  splendid  than  ever  was  given  to  our  forefathers  to 
contemplate.  This,  however,  would  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
ravages  which  have  been  made  by  our  fisheimen. 

The  action  of  man  has  also  caused  a  rupture  in  the  harmony  primitive- 
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ly  existing  iu  the  flora  of  our  globe*.  The  colossal  trees  in  our  forests  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  when  they  fall  they  are  not  i*eplaced. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  the  noble  trees  which  astonished  our 
first  colonists  have  for  the  most  part  been  felled ;  and  in  more  recent  days, 
before  the  finest  forests  in  the  counties  of  Mariposa  and  Calaveras  be- 
came national  property,  the  Californian  pioneers  had  cut  down,  in  order 
to  convert  into  planks,  many  gigantic  sequoias  which  had  attained  a 
height  of  three  hundred  and  eighty,  three  hundred  and  ninety,  and  even 
four  hundred  feet.  This  is  perhaps  an  irreparable  loss,  for  nature  requires 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  before  she  can  supply  the  sap  necessary 
for  these  enormous  trees,  and  mankind,  too  impatient  for  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  too  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  future  generations,  does  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  feel  the  extent  of  its  own  duration,  so  as  to  induce  it 
to  take  thought  for  the  careful  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  its  forests, 
^he  extension  of  the  agricultural  domain,  and  the  requirements  of  navi- 
gation and  manufactures,  also  result  in  reducing  the  number  of  trees  of 
an  average  size.  At  the  present  time  they  are  diminishing  in  number  at 
the  rate  of  millions  every  year.  Even  the  toy  manufactories,  and  the 
chemical  match  factories,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ship-building  yards,  re- 
quire whole  forests  for  their  annual  consumption.  To  make  up  for  this 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  herbaceous  plants  multiply,  and  are  cov- 
ering areas  of  increasing  extent.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  man  was 
jealous  of  nature,  and  sought  to  dwindle  down  all  the  products  of  the 
earth  so  that  they  should  not  surpass  his  own  level.  Even  now,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  struggle  going  on  between  the  various  vege- 
table species,  those  which  are  common  to  several  countries  tend  to  smoth- 
er gradually  the  more  feeble  species  which  try  to  hold  their  ground  in 
some  more  limited  district.  Added  to  this,  man  also  contributes  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  original  flora  by  increasing  the  field  of  growth  of 
the  invading  plants.  His  migrations  enable  him  t6  reclaim  fresh  tracts 
of  land,  and  he  sows  them  with  the  seed  of  civilized  countries ;  in  his 
course  of  cultivation,  he  assails  the  mountains,  marshes,  and  savannas, 
where  the  local  species  have  taken  refuge ;  by  his  pathways,  his  roads, 
and  his  canals,  he  spreads  far  and  wide,  on  a  soil  perhaps  ill  adapted  for 
them,  the  plants  which  surround  his  dwellings  and  grow  in  his  fields. 
Not  only  in  more  or  less  extensive  portions  of  one  and  the  same  zone  do 
the  vegetable  species  which  are  parasites  of  man  increase  their  field  of 
growth,  but,  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  world,  they  keep  on  annexing 
newly  colonized  lands.  Just  as  European  plants  encroach  on  the  indig- 
enous species,  so  do  the  imported  animals,  delighting  in  their  new  cli- 
mate, drive  victoriously  before  them  the  representatives  of  the  former  lo- 
cal fauna.  The  pig,  again  1>ecome  wild,  has  taken  possession  of  the  for- 
ests of  New  Zealand.  The  rat  which  once  frequented  the  two  islands 
has  been  pushed  out  by  the  brown  rat  escaped  from  English  ships,  and 
the  conqueror  in  the  strife  has  himself  become  extinct  in  his  turn  before 
the  European  mua  tribe.    The  New  Zealand  fly  carefully  avoids  his  Eu- 
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ropean  rival,  who  has  come  all  round  the  world  in  order  to  drive  him  out 
from  the  huts  of  the  islanders.  As  the  Maoris  sadly  remark,  "The  white 
man's  rat  drives  away  our  rat,  his  fly  drives  away  our  fly,  his  clover  kills 
our  ferns,  and  the  white  man  will  end  by  destroying  the  Maori"*  One 
can  well  understand  the  despairing  cry  uttered  by  Michelet  in  his  book 
Za  Montagne :  "  Commonplace  ideas  and  things  will  prevail !" 

Oh  no ;  the  ideal  of  man  is  the  ideal  which  will  always  prevail.  As 
long  as  this  ideal  is  nothing  else  but  the  mere  reclamation  of  ground  for 
cultivation,  every  thing  will  be  sacrificed  to  this  point — the  variety  and 
originality  of  species,  and  all  the  beauty  of  vegetation ;  but  when  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  productive  crops  from  the  earth  is  supplemented  by  that 
of  adorning  it  and  of  giving  to  it  all  the  splendor  which  ait  adds  to  na- 
ture ;  when  agriculture,  at  last  delivered  from  that  fear  of  poverty  which 
now  persecutes  it,  and  is  in  possession  of  that  leisure  without  which  it  is 
nothing  but  a  slave  of  hunger,  will  be  enabled,  like  the  amateur  gardener, 
to  busy  itself  in  varying  species  and  .tastefully  grouping  them,  and  in  de- 
veloping elegant  or  magnificent  forms  of  vegetation,  no  doubt  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  materially  modifying  the  vegetable  world  according  to  its  desire, 
and  in  giving  it,  instead  of  its  primitive  originality,  a  new  beauty  which 
will  respond  to  a  sentiment  of  aesthetic  taste. 

Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  species,  the  principal  re- 
sult of  agi'iculture  has  been  to  give  a  wide-spread  extension  to  certain 
plants  which  are  used  either  for  the  food  of  man  or  for  the  requirements 
of  his  industrial  skill.  The  rice-plant,  wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  the  cotton- 
plant,  the  coffee-plant,  each  now  covers  millions  of  acres.  The  various 
cereals,  although  much  less  in  number  when  compared  with  the  500,000 
species  of  other  plants,  extend  over  an  area  of  soil  which  can  not  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  8ui*face  of  the  earth ;  in  some  re- 
gions, as  in  North  America,  fields  of  corn  may  be  seen  some  thousands  of 
acres  in  extent,  undulating  away  to  the  farthest  horizon  like  lakes  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  The  plants  cultivated  by  man  have  so  extensively 
exceeded  the  limits  of  their  natural  field  of  growth,  that,  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  species  more  generally  cultivated,  there  are  seven- 
ty-two which  have  not  yet  been  recognized  in  their  wild  state,  and  as  to 
the  identity  of  which  botanists  still  experience  some  doubtf  Until  a 
quite  recent  date  wheat  was  known  only  as  an  agricultural  plant,  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  itiiraculous  source  of  wealth,  when  M.  Ba- 
lansa  found  it  growing  spontaneously  on  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 

Northern  nations  push  on  their  cultivation  of  the  ground  to  a  point 
within  the  polar  circle  and  very  near  the  extreme  limit  where  forests  are 
found  to  grow.  On  the  coasts  of  Norway,  barley,  which  is  cultivated 
nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  cereal,  does  not  succeed  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  in  districts  above  66^  of  latitude ;  but  it  may  be  seen 
here  and  there,  in  sheltered  valleys,  almost  up  to  the  northern  extremity 

*  Jalias  Haast,  Ton  Hochstetter,  Oscar  Peschd,  Autiand^  19th  February,  1867. 
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of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Tlie  most  northern  locality  in  which  the 
inhabitants  have  found  courage  enough  to  cultivate  it  in  spite  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  Elobaken,  in  70^  of  latitude.  In  Swedish  Lapland  the  cultivation 
of  barley  slops  short  at  a  point  ninety  miles  farther  south ;  and  yet  the 
annual  crops  are,  generally  speaking,  only  half  ripe,  and  the  farmers  have 
to  dry  them  in  kilns ;  at  Enontekis  a  satisfactory  crop  is  not  obtained  oft- 
ener  than  once  in  every  three  years.  In  other  northern  countries  which 
are  not,  like  Scandinavia,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  barley 
can  not  be  grown  with  much  hope  of  success,  except  in  districts  situated 
considerably  to  the  south  of  the  polar  circle.  But  in  every  spot  in  the 
frigid  zone  where  any  groups  of  civilized  inhabitants  have  established 
themselves,  in  Siberia,  Labrador,  and  Greenland,  these  "  outcasts,"  as  it 
were,  of  the  human  race  have,  by  dint  of  labor,  extorted  from  the  ground 
a  few  vegetables  belonging  to  more  temperate  climes,  such  as  cabbages, 
turnips,  lettuces,  and  spinach — half-starved  plants  which  would  certainly 
refuse  to  live  in  the  ice-bound  soil,  were  it  not  for  the  indefatigable  care 
of  the  gardener  who  sowed  them.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Swiss  mountains 
man  has  likewise  carried  cultivation  far  beyond  its  natural  limits.  In 
many  valleys  of  the  Alps,  fields  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  to  be  seen  at 
an  elevation  of  5000,  5250,  and  in  the  Val  Tomanche  even  at  a  height  of 
6509  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — scarcely  2300  feet  below  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.*  The  highest  village  in  La  Maurienne,  in  Savoy,  is  on  an 
average  5898  feet  above  the  sea;  nevertheless, the  inhabitants  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Bonneval,  inspired  by  a  kind  of  gratitude  toward  the  land 
watered  by  the  mountain  stream  Arc.  On  the  slopes  which  face  the 
southern  sun,  the  villagers  indefatigably  cultivate  both  barley  and  rye; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  crops  are  extremely  late  in  maturing. 
The  sowing  takes  place  in  July,  on  fields  where  the  snow  has  been  melted 
by  spreading  on  them  black  earth  or  barley  stubble,  and  often  in  the 
month  of  August  or  at  the  beginning  of  September  in  the  next  year,  the 
fields  are  still  green ;  fourteen  months  are  required  to  ripen  the  harvest. 
In  consequence  of  a  truly  heroic  conquest  efiectcd  by  man^s  industry,  cul- 
tivations on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Valais  Alps  are  pushed  upward  to 
an  elevation  averaging  330  feet  higher  than  on  the  southern  slope,  which 
is  nevertheless  exposed  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  sun ;  the  fact  is, 
that  the  northern  population,  having  a  smaller  extent  of  good  land  at  their 
disposal,  exercise  more  assiduity  in  their  labor  than  the  southern  farmers. 
M.  Rosenthal,  of  Breslau,  has  enumerated  no  less  than  12,000  plants  em- 
ployed either  as  articles  of  food,  or  for  their  curative  virtues  and  their 
utility  in  manufactures;  but  the  most  frequently  cultivated  species — 
those  which  supply  us  with  food,  clothing,  and  all  that  is  requisite  for 
life — in  the  absence  of  which  man  would  disappear  from  the  earth — con- 
stitute but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  earth's  flora.  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia  are  perhaps  the  districts  which  have  supplied  to  the  human  race 
the  most  valuable  species  of  vegetables ;  even  in  the  times  of  the  Chal- 

*  Charles  Martins,  Note  ^  la  Meteorologie  de  Kamtz. 
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deans  and  the  Pelasgi,  these  portions  of  the  ancient  world  had  bestowed 
on  agriculture  more  than  half  of  the  treasures  which  she  possesses.  The 
Indies  and  the  Sunda  Archipelago,  so  rich  in  their  vegetation,  are  the 
habitats  of  about  one-fouith  of  the  plants  used  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  remainder  come  to  us  almost  entirely  from  South  Ameri- 
ca, which,  as  regards  the  multitude  of  indigenous  plants,  and  taking  its 
area  into  consideration,  is  certainly  the  wealthiest  continent  of  all.  There 
is  only  one  species  of  high  importance  among  cultivated  plants,  the  date- 
tree,  which  finds  its  origin  in  Northern  Africa ;  with  regard  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States,  none  of  these  countries  have  as  yet 
supplied  to  mankind  any  one  plant  of  essential  utility  either  for  food  or 
agriculture,  if  we  except  the  materials  requisite  for  the  building  of  houses 
and  ships. 

It  is  an  evident  fact  that  men,  too  much  the  slaves  of  routine  in  their 
course  of  cultivation,  have  as  yet  turned  to  account  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  plants  which  might  be  useful  to  them;  and  among  those  that 
are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  many  are  species  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture, such  as  opium,  the  betel-root,  and  tobacco — that  odious  weed  the  use 
of  which  weakens  the  body  and  stupefies  the  mind  !  To  say  nothing  of 
the  various  species  of  trees  which  have  not  hitherto  been  worked  for  build- 
ing purposes,  how  many  American  plants  there  are,  neglected  by  or  even 
unknown  to  botanists,  which  might  be  useful  either  for  the  food  of  man 
or  for  the  cure  of  his  maladies,  either  by  means  of  their  stems,  their  bark, 
their  fruits,  their  flowers,  their  germs,  or  their  roots  I  Not  long  back  our 
agriculturists  made  a  most  important  acquisition  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru :  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  Peruvian  bark  tree 
with  a  view  of  converting  it  into  a  cultivated  plant.  The  natives,  too 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  its  virtues,  knew  of  no  better  plan  than  that 
of  cutting  down  the  tree  and  peeling  off  its  bark ;  they  travei*se  the  for- 
ests in  search  of  the  cinchonaSy  and  when  they  have  found  them,  the  axe 
is  at  once  laid  to  them;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  these  trees,  which 
miglit  have  supplied  numerous  crops  of  bark  throughout  a  whole  cen- 
tury, lay  despoiled  upon  the  ground.  Fortunately,  Clement  Markham, 
the  traveler,  was  successful  in  taking  up  a  few  young  plants ;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  the  cinchana  growing  in  cultivated  forests  in  Cey- 
lon, the  island  of  Java,  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Nilgherry  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INFLUENCE  OP  MAN  ON  THE  BEAUTY  OP  THE  EARTH.  —  DISFIGUREMENT 
AND  EMBELUSHMENT  OF  THE  LAND. — THE  DIVERSE  ACTION  OF  DIFFER- 
ENT NATIONS. — ^THE  APPRECIATION  OP  NATURE. — THE  PROGRESS  OP  MAN- 
KIND.    • 

The  action  of  man  is  so  powerful  an  agency  in  draining  marshes  and 
lakes,  in  smoothing  down  the  obstacles  between  different  countries,  and 
in  modifying  the  primitive  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  species, 
that  these  very  facts  become  of  decisive  importance  in  the  changes  which 
the  outward  sui'face  of  the  globe  is  undergoing.  This  action  of  man  may 
embellish  the  earth,  but  it  may  also  disfigure  it ;  according  to  the  manner 
and  social  condition  of  any  nation,  it  contributes  either  to  the  degradation 
or  glorification  of  nature.  Man  molds  into  his  own  image  the  country 
which  ho  inhabits;  after  long  centuries  of  reckless  use  of  it,  the  barbarian 
gives  to  the  earth  he  lives  on  an  aspect  of  rough  brutality,  while  by  an 
intelligent  system  of  cultivation  civilization  makes  the  country  radiant 
with  grace  and  with  an  impressive  charm ;  he  may  humanize  it,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  any  stranger  passing  through  it  feels  a  welcome  when  he 
enters  it,  and  that  he  may  safely  repose  in  its  bosom. 

As  if  merely  encamped,  like  a  passing  traveler,  the  barbarian  robs  the 
soil  without  returning  to  it  by  cultivation  and  thoughtful  care  that  which 
he  extorts  from  it ;  he  ultimately  succeeds  in  completely  devastating  the 
country  which  he  uses  as  his  place  of  abode,  and  rendering  it  uninhabita- 
ble. The  surface  of  the  earth  presents  numerous  instances  of  devastation 
«  of  this  kind  carried  on  without  mercy  for  the  soil.     In  many  a  spot  man 

has  changed  his  native  country  into  a  desert,  and  "  the  grass  has  ceased 
to  grow  where  he  has  placed  his  foot."  A  large  ])ortion  of  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, Idumea,  and  various  countries  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  which 
used  "  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  once  fed  a  very  considerable 
population,  have  become  almost  entirely  sterile,  and  inhabited  by  a  few 
miserable  tribes,  living  by  pillage  and  the  most  primitive  style  of  agricul- 
ture. When  the  powers  of  Rome  gave  way  under  the  attacks  of  barba- 
rian invaders,  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  exhausted  by  the  unintel- 
ligent labor  of  slaves,  were  to  a  great  extent  changed  into  deserts,  and 
even  at  the  present  day,  after  two  thousand  years'  fallow,  vast  tracts  of 
fand,  which  were  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Liculi, 
are  now  useless  heather  or  unhealthy  marshes.  In  consequence  of  causes 
of  a  like  nature,  which  resulted  in  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  New  World  itself  has  lost,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  territory;  many  a  plantation  in  the 
Carolinas  and  in  Alabama  which  was  reclaimed  from  the  virgin  forest  not 
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more  than  half  a  century  ago,  has  totally  ceased  to  be  productive,  and  is 
now  nothing  more  than  an  abode  for  wild  animals.  In  Brazil  and  Colom- 
bia, naturally  the  most  fertile  countries  of  the  whole  earth,  a  few  years 
are  sufficient  for  exhausting  the  soil  by  means  of  a  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  a  mere  robbery  from  it.  The  trees  are  burned  down,  and  maize 
is  sown  over  the  ashes,  and  the  same  crop  is  incessantly  removed  year  af- 
ter year,  until  it  is  smothered  by  a  fresh  growth  of  brush-wood.  This  is 
burned  for  the  second  time,  and  maize  is  sown  again.  Ultimately  ferns 
and  a  slimy,  fetid  sort  of  grass,  called  Capim  gordura^  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  land  is  then  destroyed  for  the  pui^poses  of  cultivation. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  agency  of  man  serves  either  to  adoni 
or  degrade  the  aspect  of  nature  may  seeni  an  idle  one  to  minds  of  a  so- 
called  positive  tendency ;  but  it  none  the  less  assumes  an  importance  of 
the  highest  order.  The  development  of  mankind  is  bound  up  most  inti- 
mately with  the  surrounding  conditions  of  nature.  A  hidden  harmony 
springs  up  between  the  land  and  the  nation  which  is  nourished  by  it ;  and 
if  any  society  is  imprudent  enough  to  lay  a  disturbing  hand  on  the  ele- 
ments which  form  the  beauty  of  its  territory,  it  is  ultimately  sure  to  re- 
pent of  it.  In  a  spot  where  the  country  is  disfigured,  and  where  all  the 
grace  of  poetry  has  disappeared  from  the  landscape,  imagination  dies  out, 
and  the  mind  is  impoverished;  a  spirit  of  routine  and  servility  takes  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  and  leads  it  on  to  torpor  and  to  death.  Among  the 
causes  which,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  have  effected  the  extinction  of  so 
many  forms  of  civilization,  we  must  place  in  the  first  order  the  reckless 
violence  with  which  most  nations  have  treated  the  soil  which  nourished 
them.  They  cut  down  the  forests,  exhausted  the  springs,  and  made  the 
rivers  overflow,  and,  after  thus  injuring  the  climate,  surrounded  their  towns 
with  a  belt  of  marshy  and  unhealthy  land ;  and  then,  when  the  nature 
which  they  profaned  showed  its  hostility  against  them,  they  began  to 
hate  it,  and  being  unable,  like  the  savage,  to  fall  back  on  forest-life,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  deeper  and  deeper  degradation  through 
the  despotism  of  priests  and  kings.  "  Vast  domains  have  been  the  de- 
struction of  Italy,"  is  the  opinion  of  Pliny ;  but  it  must  be  added  that 
these  vast  domains,  being  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  had  disfig- 
ured the  land  like  a  leprosy.  Historians  have  been  struck  with  the  ex- 
treme decadences  of  Spain  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  it  in  various  ways.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ruin  which  has  befallen  the  nation  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  America ;  in  the  opinion  of  others,  the  cause  was  the  religious  terror  or- 
ganized by  the  "holy  brotherhood"  of  the  Inquisition,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  and  Moors,  or  the  sanguinary  auto-da-fe  of  heretics.  The  fall 
of  Spain  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  iniquitous  impost  of  the  alcabalay 
and  to  the  system  adopted  from  the  French  of  despotic  centralization. 
But  is  not  the  kind  of  madness  with  which  the  Spaniards  have  felled  the 
trees  for  fear  of  the  small  birds,  ^^por  miedo  de  los  pajaritoSy^  a  point  to 
be  considered  in  this  terrible  decadence  ?    The  land  has  become  yellow. 
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stony,  and  bare,  and  has  assumed  a  repulsive  and  frightful  aspect ;  the 
soil  is  impoverished,  and  the  population,  which  for  two  centuries  has  been 
diminishing,  has  partially  relapsed  into  barbarism.  The  small  birds  are 
well  avenged. 

Even  in  our  own  days,  and  among  nations  the  most  advanced  in  civili- 
zation, numbers  of  the  works  of  man  have  been  attended  with  the  fatal 
result  of  impoverishing  the  soil  and  disfiguring  the  face  of  nature.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  mankind  has  not  yet  emerged  from  his  primitive  barbarism. 
The  work  of  deterioration  assumes  a  different  aspect  among  different  na- 
tions, according  to  their  systems  of  agriculture,  the  variety  of  climates,  and 
the  diversity  of  manners  and  of  national  character.  Arabs,  Spaniards,  and 
Spanish-Americans  completely  fell  the  trees,  and  leave  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try to  dry  up  and  become  yellow  in  the  sun ;  Italians  and  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  scandalously  mutilate  the  trees  which  they  do  not  cut  down, 
and  give  them  the  aspect  of  posts  or  broomsticks;  the  French  divide  their 
land  into  innumerable  parcels,  producing  different  kinds  of  crops,  which, 
looked  at  from  a  distance  on  the  hill-sides,  resemble  many-colored  dra- 
peries spread  upon  the  soil.  In  the  United  States  the  land  is  cut  up  into 
geometrical  squares,  all  uniform  and  with  similar  bearings,  in  spite  of  the 
undulations  and  risings  of  the  grwmd.  Lastly,  in  some  countries  the  pro- 
prietors of  land,  either  poor  peasants  or  great  lords,  surround  their  do- 
mains with  defensive  walls  and  hem  them  in  with  ditches,  as  if  they  were 
l^esieged  fortresses.  This  is  done  even  by  the  miserable  Irishman,  the 
poorest  among  men,  who  incloses  with  a  high  earthen  bank  his  bit  of  gar- 
den-ground containing  nothing  but  ill-growing  plants.  How  many  coun- 
tries there  are  in  Europe  through  which  one  may  travel  for  whole  hours 
without  finding  a  single  spot  on  which  an  artist's  glance  might  rest  wuth 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  ! 

There  are  others  besides  the  "  rough  tiller  of  the  soil,"  so  jealous  of  his 
patrimonial  landmarks,  and  so  pre-eminently  eager  to  obtain  abundant 
products,  who  are  often  at  work  in  disfiguring  the  aspect  of  the  land  in 
w^hich  they  live ;  indeed,  some  of  those  who  profess  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  nature  are  in  the  habit  of  systematically  degrading  the  most 
beautiful  sites.  In  the  environs  of  towns,  the  districts  supposed  to  be 
country  are  cut  up  into  inclosures,  and  are  only  represented  by  closely 
shorn  shrubs  and  beds  of  flowers,  of  which  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained 
through  iron  railings.  Many  of  the  Germaft  princelings,  vitiated  by  a 
foolish  sentimentalism,  have  defaced  the  most  charming  landscapes  by 
carving  pedantic  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  by  adorning  their  lawns  with 
fanciful  tombs,  and  by  making  their  soldiers  mount  guard  in  front  of  the 
points  of  view  which  they  desire  to  point  out  to  strangere.  Multitudes 
of  French  bourgeois^  in  their  mean  love  for  a  cramped  and  symmetrical 
style,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  check  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  the  trunks,  in  or- 
der to  create  dwarf  varieties,  and  to  give  to  trees  geometrical  fonns  or 
the  fantastic  appearance  of  monstei*s  and  demons.  The  grave  Dutch 
merchants  of  the  last  century  were  not  satisfied  with  their  garden-walks 
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unless  they  were  edged  with  lime-trees  having  their  heads  clipped  into 
the  shape  of  a  ball  and  their  trunks  colored  white;  and  the  trees  at 
Brouck  are  still  painted  with  oils  and  zinc-white.  The  gardeners  of  the 
Emperor  Yang-ty  were  in  the  habit  of  replacing  the  flowers  and  leaves 
which  fall  from  the  trees  by  artificial  foliage  and  flowers  made  of  silk,  the 
latter  being  impregnated  with  perfume,  so  as  to  render  the  illusion  more 
complete.* 

And  how  far  do  the  highest  aspects  of  nature  find  their  due  recognition 
among  us?  On  the  sea-coast,  our  most  picturesque  cliffs  and  our  most 
charming  shores  are  in  many  localities  monopolized  either  by  jealous  pro- 
prietors, or  by  speculators  who  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  money-changer  values  an  ingot  of  gold.  In  much  fre- 
quented mountain  districts  a  similar  rage  for  appropriation  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants ;  the  landscapes  are  cut  up  into  squares  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders ;  every  natural  curiosity,  the  rock,  the  cave,  the 
water-fall,  the  glacier,  every  thing,  down  even  to  the  sound  of  an  echo, 
may  become  private  property.  The  very  cataracts  are  farmed  out  to 
contractors,  who  surround  them  with  wooden  fences  in  order  to  prevent 
non-paying  travelers  from  contemplating  the  tumult  of  the  waters,  and 
then,  by  dint  of  laudatory  articles  in  the  public  press,  coin,  as  it  were,  the 
very  light  which  plays  in  the  broken  water-drops,  and  the  break  of  the 
wind  which  spreads  clouds  of  mist  over  the  abyss,  and  convert  them  into 
hard  ready  cash.  No  traveler  can  fail  to  expenence  a  feeling  of  deep 
mortification  when  he  compares  the  Niagara  of  to-day,  such  as  men  have 
made  it,  with  the  former  "  thunder  of  the  waters,"  when  it  was  left  in  the 
simplicity  in  which  nature  gave  it  to  us.  Hideous  buildings,  mills,  work- 
shops, hotels,  and  warehouses  have  taken  root  on  the  cliffs;  advertisers, 
speculating  on  the  beauty  of  Niagara  for  the  sale  of  their  merchandise 
or  of  their  drugs,  have  posted  up  their  dirty  and  lying  placards  in  front 
of  the  roaring  cataract ;  other  persons,  still  more  disagreeable  in  their 
ingenuity,  have  vainly  attempted  to  add  some  poetical  features  to  the 
scenery  by  erecting  Chinese  kiosks  and  Gothic  turrets.  The  trees  and 
their  verdure,  which  formed  so  appropriate  a  frame-work  to  the  white 
hue  of  the  water,  have  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  and  the  body  of 
water  itself  is  diminishing  every  day,  owing  to  the  side-  channels  which 
are  dug  by  the  mill-owners  to  draw  water  from  the  Niagara  for  driving 
their  machinery.  Let  the  energy  of  man  utilize,  if  it  will,  the  immense 
power  of  the  cataract;  nothing  can  be  more  advantageous!  But  in  this 
work  of  improvement  the  beauty  of  the  spot  has  not  been  respected. 

This  depravity  of  taste,  which  impels  men  to  deface  the  most  lovely 
scenery,  finds  its  origin  in  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  is  henceforth  con- 
demned by  the  verdict  of  mankind ;  the  mind  of  man  now  seeks  for  beau- 
ty, not  in  vain  and  purely  outward  imitations  or  in  a  fantastic  and  false 
style  of  decoration,  but  in  the  intimate  and  deeply-seated  harmony  of  his 
work  with  that  of  nature.     The  man  who  really  loves  the  land  in  which 
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he  lives  knows  that  his  duty  is  to  preserve,  or  even  to  increase,  the  beauty 
which  it  possesses;  but  if  a  reckless  system  has  defaced  that  beauty,  then 
it  is  incui^bent  on  him  to  endeavor  to  restore  it.  Comprehending  the 
fact  that  his  own  personal  interest  is  blended  with  the  interest  of  all 
around  him,  he  will  repair  the  injuries  committed  by  his  predecessors,  he 
will  assist  the  soil  instead  of  inveterately  forcing  it,  and  will  work  hard 
for  the  beau tificat ion  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  his  domain.  He  will 
not  only  know,  in  his  position  as  an  agriculturist  and  a  manufacturer,  how 
to  utilize  the  products  and  forces  of  the  globe,  but  he  will  also  learn  with 
an  artistic  eye  to  give  an  additional  gmce  and  majesty  to  the  scenery 
which  is  most  charming.  Having  become  "the  conscience  of  the  earth" 
by  that  very  fact,  man  assumes  a  responsibility  as  regards  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  nature  around  him. 

Under  the  rude  hands  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome  and  during  the  un- 
happy period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  thousands  of  slaves  who  cultivated 
the  soil  were  but  little  able  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  the  land  on 
which  their  miserable  lives  were  spent;  and  any  sentiment  that  inspired 
them  with  respect  for  the  scenciy  which  surrounded  them  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  of  a  vitiated  character.  The  bitterness  of  existence  must 
then  have  been  much  too  intense  for  them  to  experience  any  pleasure  in 
admiring  the  passing  clouds,  the  rocks,  and  the  trees.  Then  on  every 
side  wore  quarrels,  hatreds,  sudden  terrore,  wai*s,  and  famines.  The  ca- 
price and  cruelty  of  the  master  was  the  law  of  the  enslaved;  in  every 
unknown  face  they  seemed  to  recognize  a  murderer ;  the  names  of  stran- 
ger and  enemy  were  then  synonymous.  In  a  society  of  this  kind,  if  a 
brave  man  washed  to  combat  his  destiny  and  to  preserve  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  his  own  soul,  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  be  joyous 
and  ironical,  to  scoff  at  the  strong,  and  especially  at  his  noaster;  but  if  he 
contemplated  the  earth,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  grief.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  loveliest  features  of  nature  which  surrounded  them  could  not 
but  remain  unknown  to  the  men  who,  influenced  by  a  vague  terror,  sedu- 
lously kept  up  by  sorcerers  of  every  kind,  ever  fancied  that,  in  every  cave, 
in  every  deeply-hollowed  road,  in  the  mountain  gorge,  and  in  the  dim  si- 
lence of  the  woods,  they  could  discern  hideous  ghosts  and  horrible  mon- 
sters, partaking  of  the  natures  both  of  the  beast  and  the  demon.  What 
strange  ideas  must  have  been  entertained  of  the  earth  and  its  beauties 
by  those  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  who,  in  their  maps  of  the  world,  were 
always  in  tlie  habit  of  drawing,  by  the  side  of  the  name  of  every  distant 
country,  strange  animals  vomiting  out  fire,  men  furnished  with  horses' 
hoofs  or  fishes'  tails,  griflins  with  the  heads  of  rams  or  bulls,  flying  drag- 
ons, and  headless  bodies,  with  wild,  staring  eyes  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  breasts ! 

When  the  incessant  warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  come  to  an  end, 
the  desire  of  every  man  who  had  escaped  in  the  conflict  must  have  been 
to  secure  for  himself  some  charming  and  sheltered  home;  the  bolder  fea- 
tures of  nature  only  produced  fear,  and  all  he  asked  for  was  peace.    Tho 
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ideal  of  the  generations  wLich  followed  one  another  from  the  Henaissance 
to  the  French  Revolution  is  betrayed  by  the  character  of  the  sites  chosen 
by  both  princes  and  lords  for  building  their  country  seats.  But  a  very, 
small  number  of  these  palaces  occupy  a  position  which  affords  a  view  of 
a  magnificent  horizon  of  mountains  and  rocks ;  in  many  localities,  espe- 
j  cially  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  country  houses  built  by  the 
rich  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  land  turn  their  backs  to  the  scenery  which 
now  appears  to  us  the  grandest.  Instead  of  an  aspect  of  nature  too  im- 
pressive and  too  wild  for  him  to  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  it,  man 
then  preferred  a  limited  area  of  view  which  the  imagination  could  easily 
embrace,  such  as  a  curtain  of  gently  sloping  hills,  a  little  stream  winding 
along  under  the  shade  of  alders  and  weeping  willows,  charming  avenues 
of  clustering  trees,  and  lawns  and  lakes  ornamented  by  statuaiy.  They 
valued  these  elegant  graces  far  above  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  a 
widely  extending  prospect. 

The  nations  who  at  the  present  day  are  placed,  in  consequence  of  their 
pre-eminence  in  civilization;  in  the  front  rank  of  mankind,  take,  generally 
speaking,  but  very  little  trouble  in  the  embellishment  of  nature.  Being 
much  more  devoted  to  industrial  than  artistic  skill,  they  prefer  power  to 
beauty.  The  universal  wish  of  man  is  to  adapt  the  earth  to  his  require- 
ments, and  to  take  complete  possession  of  it  in  order  to  derive  from  it  its 
immense  treasures.  He  covers  it  with  a  net-work  of  roads,  railways,  and 
telegraphic  wires;  he  fertilizes  its  deserts,  and  makes  himself  master  of 
its  rivers ;  he  breaks  up  the  rising  grounds,  and  spreads  them  in  the  form 
of  alluvium  over  the  plains ;  bores  through  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  and, 
having  united  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  is  preparing  to  min- 
gle, the  waters  of  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the  West  Indian  seas.  Nearly 
all  men,  being  either  agents  in,  or  witnesses  of,  these  vast  undertakings, 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fascination  of  labor,  and 
their  only  idea  is  how  they  can  mold  the  earth  into  the  image  which 
suits  them  best.  And  yet,  when  man  forms  some  loftier  ideal  as  regards 
his  action  on  the  earth,  he  always  perfectly  succeeds  in  improving  its  sur- 
face, although  he  allows  the  scenery  to  retain  its  natural  beauty.  Na- 
'  ture  preserves  its  beauty  when  the  really  intelligent  agriculturist  gives 
up  raising  and  forcing,  as  if  at  hap-hazard,  plants  of  the  most  various 
kinds  on  a  soil  the  properties  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  when,  before  in- 
trusting to  cultivation,  he  first  and  foremost  comprehends  that  the  land 
must  not  be  recklessly  dealt  with,  and  previously  humors  it  by  finding 
out  the  crops  best  suited  for  it.  Thus  the  *' Shakers"  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  made  agricultural  labor  "  a  ceremony  of  love,"  and  feel 
it  a  duty  to  cherish  the  trees  which  they  rear,  the  seed  which  they  cast 
into  the  furrows,  and  the  rivulet  which  they  turn  to  their  purpose,  have 
really  succeeded  in  converting  into  perfect  paradises  their  estates  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  Hancock,  and  Watervliet.*  England  is  the  country 
in  which  the  agriculturists  produce  from  their  fields  the  most  abundant 
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crops,  but  yet  its  people  have  always  shown  more  respect  for  trees  than 
was  ever  the  case  with  the  Latin  races,  and  there  also  we  find  but  few 
localities  which  do  not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  grace  or  even  of  real 
beauty,  owing  either  to  the  great  oaks  standing  by  themselves  and 
spreading  their  branches  over  the  meadows,  or  to  the  clumps  of  trees  of 
various  kinds  dotted  about  with  picturesque  art  round  villages  and  coun- 
try houses.  The  art  of  man,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  morose 
minds,  has  it  in  its  power  to  embellish  even  the  aspect  of  free  nature,  by 
giving  it  the  charm  of  prospect  and  variety,  and,  above  all,  by  placing  it 
in  harmony  with  the  deepest  seated  feelings  of  those  who  inhabit  it.  In 
Switzerland,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  in  front  of  blue  mount- 
ains and  glittering  glaciers,  how  many  instances  there  are,  both  of  farm- 
houses and  villas,  which,  by  their  grassy  lawns,  their  clumps  of  flower- 
beds, and  their  shady  walks,  render  the  face  of  nature  still  more  beauti- 
ful, and  charm,  as  if  by  some  pleasant  dream  of  happiness,  the  traveler 
who  passes  by ! 

At  the  present  time,  the  freedom  from  prejudice  which  science  gives, 
the  love  of  liberty  which  is  spreading  far  and  wide,  the  feeling  of  solidar- 
ity which  often  influences  us  without  our  knowledge,  and  teaches  us  the 
fact  that  the  earth  belongs  tp  all,  have  singularly  enlarged  the  breadth  of 
view  taken  by  man.  At  the  same  time,  the  increase  of  traveling  is  reveal- 
ing more  and  more  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  harmony  of  its  agen- 
cies. For  a  few  years  past  especially,  there  has  been  springing  up  a  per- 
fect enthusiasm  in  the  feeling  of  love  with  which  men,  eminent  in  art  and 
science,  regard  natui-e.  Travelers  spread  in  swarms  over  all  countries 
which  are  easy  of  access,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery 
or  for  the  charm  of  their  climate.  Multitudes  of  paintei*s,  sketchers,  and 
photographers  are  traversing  the  whole  earth  from  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  to  those  of  the  Amazon ;  they  study  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the 
forests  in  all  their  most  varied  aspects ;  they  exhibit  to  us  all  the  magnifi- 
cent scenes  on  the  globe  Avhich  we  inhabit ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
being  brought  more  and  more  into  intimate  communion  with  natui*e,  and 
of  the  works  of  art  brought  back  from  their  innumerable  voyages  and 
travels,  all  men  of  cultivation  can  now  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
features  and  aspect  of  the  different  countries  of  the  globe.  The  class  of 
savants,  although  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  artists,  are  still  more 
useful  in  their  labors  of  discovery,  and  have  also  become  w^anderers  over 
the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  now  forms  their  sphere  of  study.  It  was 
while  traveling  from  the  Andes  to  the  Altai  that  Humboldt  composed  his 
admirable  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  dedicated,  as  he  says,  ""to  those  who, 
impelled  by  the  love  of  liberty,  have  been  able  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  the  troublesome  w\aves  of  life." 

Henceforth,  owing  to  these  travels,  the  globe  itself  will  become  the 
agent  in  ennobling  the  tnste  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  communicating  to 
them  the  sense  of  the  truly  beautiful.  Those  who  traverse  the  PyrenecD, 
the  Alps,  or  the  Himalayas,  or  even  the  high  clifis  along  the  sea-shoro, 
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those  who  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  virgin  forest  or  look  down  into 
a  volcanic  crater,  learn,  while  looking  at  these  magnificent  sights,  how  to 
appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  less  striking  scenery,  and  when  they  have 
the  power  of  modifying  it  they  will  not  fail  to  respect  its  peculiar  fea- 
tures. We  must,  therefore,  wish  every  success  to  that  noble  passion  which 
impels  so  many  men,  and,  we  must  add,  the  best  among  men,  to  penetrate 
into  vii'gin  forests,  to  traverse  sea-shores  and  mountain  gorges,  and  to  ex- 
amine nature  in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe  where  she  has  preserved  her 
primitive  beauty.  It  is  now  felt  that,  unless  we  wish  to  subside  into  in- 
tellectual and  moral  weakness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vulgarity  of  so 
many  ugly  and  commonplace  things,  in  which  narrow-minded  people 
think  that  they  discern  the  evidences  of  modern  civilization,  should  be 
counterbalanced  at  any  cost  by  the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  earth.  It  is  necessary  that  the  direct  study  of  nature  and 
the  consideration  of  its  phenomena  should  become  one  of  the  principal  el- 
ements of  education  for  every  cultivated  man ;  it  is  also  necessary  that 
skill  and  muscular  energy  should  be  developed  in  every  individual,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  cheerfully  to  scale  the  highest  mountain  peaks  and 
look  down  into  their  abysses  without  fear,  and  also  to  keep  up  in  the 
whole  of  his  physical  being  that  natural  balance  of  power,  without  which 
the  noblest  prospects  are  surveyed  only  through  a  veil,  as  it  were,  of  sad- 
ness and  melancholy.  The  man  of  modern  times  ought  to  combine  in  his 
own  proper  person  all  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him  on 
the  earth ;  without  surrendering  any  of  the  enormous  privileges  intrusted 
to  him  by  civilization,  it  is  his  duty  also  to  maintain  unimpaired  all  the 
vigor  bequeathed  to  him,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  excelled  by  any 
savage  on  the  earth  in  strength,  skill,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  In  the  grand  times  of  the  old  Greek  republics,  the  great  ob- 
ject which  the  Hellenes  had  in  view  in  the  education  of  their  children 
was  to  turn  them  into  heroes  by  means  of  grace,  strength,  and  courage; 
and  in  like  manner,  by  stimulating  all  manly  qualities  in  the  rising  gener- 
ation, by  bringing  them  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  by  leaving  them  to 
fight  out  the  battle  with  her,  modern  societies  of  men  may  insure  them- 
selves against  the  occurrence  of  any  decadence  by  the  regeneration  of'the 
very  race  itself. 

A  robust  education  of  this  kind  will  give  us  the  grandest  development 
of  the  real  love  for  nature.  Slavery  and  a  spirit  of  routine  may  vitiate  it, 
but  knowledge  and  liberty  give  it  new  life.  Science,  which  is  gradually 
converting  the  globe  into  one  great  organism  always  at  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  doing  this  by  means  of  winds  and  currents,  steam  and  the 
electric  fluid,  is  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  us  the  means  for  beau- 
tifying the  sui*face  of  the  earth,  and  for  making  it  that  pleasant  garden 
which  has  been  dreamed  of  by  poets  in  all  ages.  Nevertheless,  although 
science  may  bring  before  our  eyes  the  distant  future  of  a  glorified  earth, 
she  alone  can  not  bring  to  perfection  this  great  work.  A  moral  progress 
must  necessarily  correspond  with  this  progress  in  knowledge.    While  men 
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are  fighting  with  one  another  with  the  aim  of  Bhifling  the  patrimonial 
boundaries  and  the  imaginary  frontiers  of  their  nations,  while  the  soil 
w^hich  nourishes  them  continues  to  be  reddened  by  the  blood  of  insensate 
wretches  who  wage  war  either  for  a  paltry  strip  of  territory  or  for  some 
question  of  so-called  honor,  or  incited  by  a  mere  lust  for  conflict  like  the 
barbarians  of  ancient  times,  so  long  will  be  deferred  that  paradise  on  earth 
which  the  mind's  eye  of  the  seeker  already  seems  to  contemplate  in  the 
distant  future.  The  features  of  the  globe  will  never  assume  their  perfect 
harmony  until  men  are  united  in  one  league  of  justice  and  of  peace.  Ere 
she  can  become  truly  beauteous, our  ^^ beneficent  mother"  must  wait  until 
her  sons  have  all  embraced  a^  brothers,  and  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  grand  confederation  of  free  nations. 
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AcotvIedoDS  or  cryptoganiB,  8S7. 

"Adam's  ice,"  48. 

Adriatic:  eea-breezes  of  the,  840;  BOondings  In  the, 
24. 

AeroIItea,  combnstion  of^  209. 

AfVican  railways,  499. 

Agriculture,  470  et  aeq. 

,  mother  of  civilization,  460. 

Air,  the,  or  atmosphere :  composition  ott  906 ;  trav- 
elB  without  cessation,  207 ;  Tehlcle  of  all  sounds, 
210;  beautifies  all  nature,  810;  the  mirage,  210; 
weight  of,  213 ;  pressure  ot,  213 :  height  of  upper 
strata,  213 ;  first  measurement  of  we&ht,  814 ;  as- 
cent of  mountains,  214 ;  ascent  of  buloons,  916 ; 
mean  pressure  of.  217;  barometric  variations,  219- 
222.    See  also  VTinds. 

Algae,  396. 

Altitudes,  tested  by  boilln?  water,  214. 

Amazon,  fish  in  the  river,  412. 

,  the  bore  in  the,  119. 

America,  colonization  oL  466. 

,  discovered  by  tne  Chinete,  87. 

American  railways,  499. 

Animal  and  vegetable  life,  union  of,  406L 

Animals :  numoer  of  species,  398 ;  relative  abun- 
dance of,  395. 

Anne,  English  brig,  surrounded  by  icebergs,  63. 

Antarctic  ice-fields.  66. 

Anticosti,  origin  of  the  island  of,  ISO. 

Antilles,  origin  of  the,  182. 

Araeany  or  hurricane,  261. 

Arboreal  vegetation,  limits  of,  850. 

Archipelago,  depth  of  water  in  the  Eastern,  31. 

Areas  of  habitation,  408. 

Argostoli,  marine  streams  of,  146. 

Aristotle,  manner  of  his  death,  1^ 

Arsenic,  found  in  sea-water,  39. 

Ascents  of  mountains,  469. 

Ashes,  showers  of,  228. 

Asiatic  railways,  499. 

Atlantic  Ocean:  depth  of  water  in  the  North.  29; 
probable  consequences  of  lowering  the  depth  of. 

Atmosphere  and  Meteorology,  806. 
Atmosphere.    See  Air. 
Attakapas  of  Louisiana,  14Bi. 
Attraction  of  sun  and  moon,  99. 
Aurora  Borealls,  314  et  aeq. 
Australia,  icebergs  south  of,  66. 
,  tides  at  Fort  Essington,  in,  \Vk 

Babel -Mandeb,  Straits  of^  salt  submarine  current 

through,  92. 
Bahr-el-Assal,  deposits  at,  176. 
Ballybunion,  the  cliff  of,  147. 
Baltic,  sand-banks  of  the,  169. 

,  the,  in  Celtic,  Dead  Sea^  124. 

Baltic  Sea,  ice  in,  67. 

,  saltness  of  water  In,  86. 

Banks  and  dunes,  formation  of,  169. 

Barometric  observations,  817 ;  diurnal  oscillations 

of;  219. 
Bavarian  Alps,  vegetation  on,  88& 
Beechey's  observations  of  the  tides,  110, 118. 
Belgium,  the  most  thickly  populated  land,  444 
Bidassoa,  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the,  101. 
Bieebo&eh,  the  forest  of  reeds,  154. 
Birds,  extinct  species  of;  616. 
Black  Sea,  ice  in,  68. 
,  salt  marshes  of,  88. 


Blancbard  Race,  the,  116. 

Bore,  or  6arre,  118. 

Borkum,  lessening  of  the  island  of,  15L 

Breakwaters,  natural,  161. 

Br6montier  on  moving  sands,  200. 

Bridet  on  the  speed  or  hurricanes,  888. 

British  Islands,  climate  of,  347. 

Calais  and  Dover,  depth  of  water  between,  27. 

Calcareous  deposits  at  Ascension,  176w 

Calcutta,  hurricane  at,  263, 260. 

California,  soundings  off  the  coast  of;  80. 

Canals,  600  et  seq. 

Cape  Ferret,  changes  at,  170, 171. 

Horn,  icebergs  south  of,  66. 

Capri,  grotto  of,  146 ;  color  of  water  in,  48. 

Carentan,  accumulations  of  mud  in  the  gulf  of,  171 

,  ancient  fiords  at.  188. 

Caribbean  Sea:  saltness  of  water  in,  86 ;  clear  wa- 
ter in,  41. 

Categat,  the,  depth  of  water  in,  26. 

Catelet,  hailstorm  at,  312. 

Cattaro,  months  of,  130. 

Cazau,  etang  ot  197. 

Celebes  anaGilolo, fbrmatlon of, ISSw 

Central  American  canals,  608. 

Charles  Heddles,  the  ship,  in  a  cyclone,  258. 

Chemical  action  on  plants,  866. 

Chesil  Bank,  of  shingle,  164, 160. 

Chimborazo,  vegetation  of;  880. 

Chinese  discovery  of  America,  87. 

seas,  tides  of;  107. 

Choa-Canzonni,  islands  of,  164 ;  curious  formation 
of,  183. 

Christiansand,  fjords  filling  np,  137. 

Civilization,  changes  caused  by,  467. 

of  the  East,  early,  463. 

CliflDs,  destruction  ofl  139. 

of  France  and  England,  148. 

Climatal  chanses,  863. 

Climate  modifying  coast-lines,  135. 

Climates,  331  et  aeq. 

Clyde,  the  river,  49& 

Clouds  and  rain,  876. 

,  formation  of;  880 ;  height  of,  thickness  of, 

888;  aspect  o£  883;  classification  of;  283. 

Coast-lines,  modiflcations  of,  187. 

ridges  and  sand-bars,  160^  167. 

Cod-fisheries,  39S. 

Coins,  found  in  stones  at  Elsinore,  174. 

Coirebhreacain,  the,  117. 

Colors  of  sea-water,  41.# 

Columbus,  says,  **m  mundo  es  poeo,**  468. 

Combnstion  of  rocks,  147. 

Copals,  lake  of,  479. 

Copenhagen,  tidal  current  at,  184. 

Coral  islands,  488. 

insects,  421  et  aeq. 

^  reefik  421  et  aeq. 

in  Tahiti,  424. 

Corfh,  tides  at,  188. 

Cretins,  447. 

Cryptozams  or  acotyledons,  357. 

Cultivation  of  land,  619  et  aeq. 

Currents  of  the  ocean,  67:  equatorial,  68;  polar,  68; 
hot  and  cold,  73;  of  the  Sooth  Atlantic,  82;  In- 
dian Ocean,  83 ;  Fadflc  Ocean,  88 ;  Humboldt's 
Current,  84 ;  disturbance  in,  84 ;  Tesssn's  Cur- 
rent, 86;  Henneirs  Current,  88;  secondary  cur- 
rents, 88;  the  Bosporus,  89. 
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Cjclone9,  ?51 :  dcscriptioB  of,  253 ;  in  the  tropin, 
va ;  of  CalcoUA,  in  1864,  and  of  Havana,  in  1M6, 
S&3 :  effect  on  forests,  263 ;  in  the  Delu  of  the 
Ganges,  253 :  speed  of,  857 ;  rotation  of,  250 ;  ex- 
plosions  of  air  dorinj;,  259 ;  direction  of,  263 ;  the- 
ory nf,  203 ;  how  to  avoid,  267 ;  local,  260.  See 
also  WhirlveitidM  and  Hurrieane$, 

Dantzic  and  Pillan,  coasts  of^  170 ;  dunes  between, 
804. 

Declination  of  the  needle,  325. 

Deep  sea,  life  In  the,  417. 

Delioab  of  the  Magyars,  211. 

Dt^ronte  Passage,  tne,  116. 

Destmction  of  yarioas  species  of  animals,  01 S. 

Dicotyledonons  phanerogam?,  357. 

Dikes,  in  Friesland,  487:  at  Sylt,  48S;  at  West- 
kapelle,  488;  at  Point-de-Grave,  4bO ;  at  Petten, 
491. 

DJerbah,  tidcs'at  the  island  of,  122. 

Dollart,  invasion  of  the  waters  of  the,  154. 

Dover  and  Calais,  depth  of  water  between,  ^7. 

Dover,  Straits  of,  141. 

Dove's  theory  of  the  winds,  831. 

Drainage,  475. 

of  lakes,  47S  H  aeq. 

Drying  np  of  bays  and  salt  lakes,  176. 

Dan,  origin  of  such  termination  in  names  of  towns, 
such  as  Verdun,  190. 

Danes:  Arom  decomposition  of  rocks,  187;  forma- 

'  tion  of,  188,  189 ;  march  of  the,  191 ;  crescent- 
phaped.  193;  height  oi^  195;  disaxters  caased  by, 
199;  ofGascony,  199;  ofL6ge,200:  Bn^montier's 
theory  of,  200 ;  arresting  tne  progress  of,  202 ; 
moving,  of  Brazil,  803 ;  uirests  growing  on,  8<^ ; 
ancient,  of  Medoc.  203 ;  conscqaences  of  destroy- 
ing timber-growth  on,  204;  covering  the,  204; 
fixation  of.  205. 

Dnperrey's  Pacific  cnrrent,  84. 

Dnst  whirlwinds,  273. 

Dynamic  equator,  380. 

Eager,  the,  or  maaearet^  118. 

Earthquake  waves,  30. 

Eastern  Archipelago,  origin  of  the,  181. 

Egripos,  tidal  current  in  Strait  of,  123. 

Egyptian  canals,  500. 

Electric  telegraph,  the,  505  et  teq. 

Electrical  phenomena.  SlSb 

Elsinore.  coins  found  in  stones  on  the  shore,  174. 

Emigration,  4C4  e£  seg. 

Encroachments  of  the  sea,  140. 

English  flora,  the,  875,390. 

Eqaatorial  current,  G8 ;  of  South  Pacific,  84, 85. 

Equinoctial  tides,  107. 

Erosion  of  cliff,  142, 143. 

Etang  of  Cozau,  197. 

Etesian  winds,  239. 

Earipus,  tidal  current  at,  123. 

Europe,  climate  of.  33S,  839. 

Explosions  of  air  auring  cyclones,  259. 

Extinct  species  of  birds,  516. 

Eye  of  the  tempest,  the,  254. 

Faroe  Islands,  soundings  near,  21 ;  no  fiowering 
shrubs  on,  360.  % 

Fata  Morgana,  the,  211. 

Fauna:  number  of  species  of  animals,  893 ;  relative 
abundance  of,  395;  oceanic  lauua,  396. 

Fecundity  of  the  ocean,  397. 

Fisheries :  of  the  North  Pacific,  Japan,  and  the  Ca- 
naries, 308. 

Fitzroy's  classification  of  clouds,  283. 

,  observations  of  the  tides,  110, 113. 

Fjords:  of  South  America,  131;  LyseQord,  130; 
mouths  of  Cattaro,  130 ;  filling  up  of,  183 ;  Swed- 
ihh,  134;  Norwegian,  lU;  Icelandic,  136;  Cbris- 
tiausand,  137 ;  Carentan,  188. 

Floating  marshes,  145. 

Flora,  number  of  terrestrial,  367. 

of  the  Amazons,  377. 

-,  mingling  of  the,  3S1. 


FInvlal  laws,  diversity  of,  125. 
Fojhu  of  Switzerland,  the,  243. 


Foraminifera,  400. 

Forbes*/ map  of  living  organisma  in  the  sea,  418. 

Forests,  decay  of,  359. 

FomuAUf  ship,  euconnters  floating  iceberg,  64. 

Fortified  towns,  459. 

Fuciffo,  draining  of  lake,  478. 

Fundy,  tides  in  the  bay  of,  107. 

Franklin's  test  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  80. 

Frigid  Zone,  life  in,  44L 

Oain  defi<^^  winnings  from  the  wives,  142. 

Ganges,  the  bore  in  the,  119. 

Gascony,  the  dunes  of,  200 ;  fixed  for  the  fatnre,  206. 

Gases  composing  the  atmosphere,  806. 

Geological  labors  of  insects,  tf  1. 

Ghadames,  sand  mountain  near,  1S8. 

Giants'  caldrons,  144^ 

Giens,  peninsula  of^  163. 

Gilolo  and  Celebes-formation  of,  186. 

Glaciers  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  49. 

Goodwin  Sands,  the,  141. 

Great  Swatch,  the,  30. 

Gnlf  Stream,  70 ;  its  course,  71 ;  its  color,  74;  salini- 
ty of,  74 ;  effects  ot  74^  75^  79 ;  flsh  In,  75 ;  temper- 
ature of,  75:  speed  of,  76;  debris  carried  on,  76; 
extent  of,  77 ;  submarine  conrse,  78 ;  Franklin's 
fears  of,  80 ;  knowledge  of,  utilized  in  navigation, 
81 ;  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  86. 

Gyrations  of  winds,  249. 

Hailstorms,  310  et  aeq. 

Halley*s  nugnetic  chart,  324. 

theory  of  the  trade-winds,  288L 

Harmattan^  or  burning  wind,  235, 238. 

Harmony  of  Flor/i  ana  Fauna,  407. 

Havana,  no  hailstorms  in,  312. 

Havre,  phenomenon  of  tides  at,  114. 

Heat,  needed  by  plants,  361. 

Heligoland,  circular  breakwater  at,  162 ;  changes  in 
form  of,  153. 

Herring-fisheries,  897. 

Hivemage^  or  winter  season,  298. 

Holland,  the  dikes  of;  488. 

,  encroachments  of  the  sea,  163. 

Holyhead,  tides  at,  114. 

Homes  of  insects,  406. 

Homolozoic  zones,  418. 

Hooghly,  the  bore  in  the,  119. 

Horary  variations,  348. 

Hours  of  day  and  night,  836. 

Howard's  classificat^n  of  clouds,  283. 

Huiranvueany  or  hurricane,  25L 

Humboldt's  Current,  84. 

Humming-birds  at  the  crater  of  Pichincha,  416. 

Hnrricanes :  season  of,  in  West  Indies,  252 ;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  268 ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
252 ;  calms  during  a  hurricane,  254, 256 :  the  great 
hurricane  of  1780, 266w    See  also  Cyelvnea, 

Hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  261. 

Ice,  formation  of,  46;  fireed  flrom  much  salt,  47; 

fields  of,  47. 
Icebergs:  formation  of, 49;  size  of, 51;  movement 

of,  51;  of  Antarctic  Ocean,  54. 
Ice-cakes,  47. 

Ice-fields,  extent  of,  47 ;  rapid  disappearance  of;  4S. 
Icelandic  fjords,  136. 
Indian  Ocean,  depth  of,  80 ;  saltnesa  of  water  9t, 

87;  currents  of,  88. 
Infiuence  of  climate  on  species,  401  et  seg. 
Inishmore,  cliflis  at,  149. 
Insects,  homes  of,  406. 
Inundations  of  the  coasts,  103. 
Iqniqne,  saline  atmosphere  near,  87. 
Irish  Sea,  tidal  current  In,  116. 
Irrigation,  works  of;  478. 
Islands  and  islanders,  458  et  teq. 

,  origin  of,  179. 

Isochimeniu  and  isotheral  lines,  846b 

Isoclinal  lines,  889. 

Isodynamic  lines,  880. 

Isogonal  lines.  328. 

Isotneral  and  isochimenal  lines,  84&i 

Isothermal  lines,  222, 841. 


Jn*,  boUor  ot  881. 

K«TBofFIortda,4aa. 
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